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THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


[Miss .LawluHH was born in Ivoland. She 
is the daughter of tlio third Lord Oloncurry, 
and aiMter of tlie proaunt peer. Her bocks 
are: llurrinh Major Lawratico, F.L.S.\ Tho 
Stor;// of Ireland] With Eeme in Ireland] 
Plain Frances 3foiohray ; Qrania ; Traits and 
Ckmfidenons] and Maaleho. .Eroja the last- 
naiiKid exquisite book we give a long excerpt. 
However Time niay Mludlle oui' modern ap- 
preciations tliero can bo no doubt that Miss 
Ijavvlosa iiiUHt rank among the first of Irish 
noveiiatH. M.'i.s.s Edgewnrtli, Carleton, John 
liaiii.m, M'lsa Lawless, Miss .Barlow; in some 
Hueh way the bcde-roll must begin. In Miss 
Ijiiwlesis’s w(jrk strength and .sweetneas are 
happily united. TciTor and pity moot in 
luu:' pages; and tlie story of Maelcho and 
the Desmond Rebellion wrings the heaii as 
intolerably as those few poignant words of 
Spenser in which he, an alien and an 
(inemy, desoribeH the sufferings of the hiinger- 
?itrickun in the I.lesmond country. The 
extracts are given liy kind permission of the 
autlioi'.] 


MAKLOIIO TlCldri EVIUV STORIICH. 

Tlien peace full tqiou the cam])— that 
peculiar, almost unnatural ])eaco which was 
apt to follow those ruolodraniatic cntrancea 
and exits. Throe or four li(.)U]',s pa.ssed. 
The Spaniarda laid loft oif foit-huilding 
and acttlod down to their onppers. IJpion 
his ledg(! of rock Hugh Oaynard wa.s squat- 
ting oo.mfortably upon Iris huola beside the 
. Voi,. I V, , , , 


fire, in a fashion he had learnt among the 
O’Maherties. It was a damp evening, with 
a heavy briny smell, for the air was begin- 
ning to curdle up with minute qiarticles of 
sea fog. The small stream gurgled socialily 
through its limestone shingle, growing all 
but noiseless as it sank amongst the roots of 
the a])inTies and stimted scurvy-worts which 
covered the lower slopes. A dreamy impres- 
sion of melancholy .seemed to be brooding 
ov(jr the whole wide gray wilderness of 
water, stretching away sail-less, solitary, 
desolate, seemingly to the very bounds of 
all creation. 

If the background was thus not exactly ex- 
hilarating, the foreground of spurting flames 
and children’s faces was lively enough. The 
two little girls had been spending a cheerful 
afternoon, racking their small hraims to dis- 
cover some fresh task to lay upon theii- big 
henchman. At the present moment tliey 
were insisting, as a preliminary to going to 
hod, upon being told a story— -a long, long, 
long story — one of those ideal stories wliicli 
have never yet been heard by mortal ears, 
but which all over the world the childi'en 
ai'e still faithfully waiting for. In this case 
the claim was really almost a reasonable 
one. To liave the most celebrated seiiaehie 
in all Munster — tlierefore in Ireland — there- 
fore in the world — for one’s own jirivate 
nur,sery-maid ought surely to mean unlimited 
luxury in this dii'e(ition, if in no other. 

“Yes, it is a Ton,'/ .story, the longest and 
beat story that cmr was told, th<.d is wliut 
you are going to tell us to-niglit, Maeldio, 
honey-man, so . begin (piiek, at once I” tJio 
youngest was saying in a per(!nq)tory tone. 



THE nON. EMILY lAWLESS. 


Slie was the fair oner— a little blue-eyed., 
erciilure witli the round, eiiquiriiig face and 
straw-eolotired aureok?. of one of the canio- 
mile flowers, jiiat then closing its petals 
against the sky over her head, 

“ And wliat tale can the poor old senachiu 
tall to the little f/m/ia ladies?” sounded in 
the deep, rumhling Itaas. “AVIiat tale can 
poor old ugly .Maolcho toll to the beautiful 
little ffirs/ia ladies?” 

“ You will toll us one of the tales that you 
used to tell us in Spain, honey-man, only' 
you will tell us a bettor one, much bettor. 
It was much, nmc'/i better tales you said yon 
would tell UB when wo got here — beautiful 
tales, long taloH, tales that wore never going 
to leave oif at all! But it is no tales wo have 
had, only wot places to sloop in, and ngly 
food to cat, and liad wiekial men .shouting ami 
wakening u,s in the middle of tlm night ; f/iat 
is what wo have had hero 1" The small pink 
face pnckcired itself rfsolutely up, evidently 
as a pixliminiiry to a vigorous lit of erying. 

“.Estlia/ Jiitl/ia/ Mstha! Hush, ///ns'/itf lady! 
It is not the poor ladymothoi' yon would 
he disturbing, wouhl you? I'ho! Pha! 
The beautiful little {jinhu Ladies never cry, 
never make ugly noises. It is oidy the 
■w'ickod men tiiat do that, riome day tlie 
ginha ladies shall kill a, 11 the wicked ugly 
men in Ireland, yes, every one of them, 
and throw tliwu over there into tlio sea, so 
they shall!” 

In spite of thi.s eneonmgiug pro.spect, the 
tyrants were not to be satislied. 

*‘Then if wo are not to cry it in a story 
you are to tell us, and if yon do not tell us a 
story at once, it is beaten yon are going to 
ho,” the older one exelaimed indignantly, 
“yog, beaten hard by both of ns, hard, 
hard, Maelcho, honey-man ! ” tluiy cried simul- 
taneously rwherenpon four small lists began 
pummelling vigorously at his clicBt,a punish- 
ment wdiich, to jmlge by the expression of 
his face, gave tlie most oxcpiisite .satisfaction 
, to the victim. 

“All the lilies are done and told, lady 
girshas, all the grind lalo.s arc done and told 1 
'rhure are no more left ! All over I all over I 
all overt” and the seuachio tlu'ow up his 
i. hands.impressively. 

“Then it is a lie you iu-e telling us, a hig 
black lie! A'es, a lie as big as yourself, 
honey-man ! How can the talas bo all done 
when we can say a number of them ourselves 
—when we know all about the good giant 
King Finn, who slept with his head on one 


hank of tlie iShannon and bis fcot on the 
otlier, and who caught (lie liig ti'imt and 
.salmon, as they ran |iast liini, in liis nioiiiii; 
only he let the little trout, and tlie iitl.le red 
and bine piiikcenH, esiMjie Iicimh .c I In v vveie 
still so young! Tell uti that tale, Maelcho, 

“Lady girshns, the good iiiaiita have all 
gone awiiy from jioor old li'claiul. 'I.'liere 
are none left now Imt wicked giiuits ; .gianf.s 
that y.awii in tlie ilarkimsa, and uiake the 
. eaves; giants a.s big and as blaek. as the Iiogs ; 
w'icked lilack giants, and ./Aiar (lortar/i, the 
I big white Ifuijger-niaii, who com.'s when the 
j little chihlron have nothing lo eat. The Indy 
I girsliitH do not want to lii’iii' abonfi .Faj.r (j'i>r~ 

: tuc/i. — no, no, 1 am sure they do not 1 It is 
he that sleeps aemss the lop of Ihe dead lir- 
trees, ami when he ilreams his himes rattle, 
and when lie wakes up he rciiches 'lowii a 
long wliite hand like a I'erk out of the trees, 
and [licks up I'vcrything he see.s- the [loor 
moil and the poor woineii, am! little, little 
children, and the young rabbits out of llieir 
boles, and tlie small nnlleilged woo(l-]iigeoii.s 
from their nests, and eats tbem nil up tbere 
on the top of the trees, ami drejin I heir liiiiies 
aliout the wood, so that it , seems ms if (he 
sky was raining white stiek.s. No, no, (he 
(/irulut ladies would never like to hear a limit 
such things as tliosn.” 

In s[iite of this diHe.(ini’aging nfstiriuici', 
over wliicli the cliihlreii bep;iui to look cn- 
trimiely grave, Maelelio [ii'esoidly enibnrki'd 
upon a long meandering recital abou(. lliree 
good young men who went forth to seek 
their fortunes, and in proee.ss of l.ime cnii- 
qimred the whole world, and a!.s(i the parish 
of Shannagheloontiiipen, in I, he ermiity op 
T'ipperary, wdiieh tliey took from throe 
giants, with only one eye anion grit the 
tlu’ec of tlieni, whose name.'! weie tloni, 
Guru, and Groggertiiabogiiach. .Also all the 
giants’ horises and chariots, and gold crowns, 
and throe large thrones out of three big 
atone castles I'caching up to tlie sky; 
and having put all these things t.ogcthcr 
into one eiiragh, they sid, out across the 
ae.a to ITy Brasil, the land of elcijial yeidli, 
wdiere nobody ever dies, and where the pi'pt 
are pj'ettier and the wolves taniei' than 
robins and chicken.s in Irelaml Ami tliero 
those three, good young men reigned for 
ever and ever, and all three of them becamii 
senachioa afterwards. 
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:rETJ,S HOW IIAKLCIIO THE SENACHIE 
TOR the last TIME VISITED THE 
HUT UTON TH;e CLIFE. 

{imOM “ MAKIOHO ”.) 

The further lie went in this direction the 
quicker liia pace grew, till it was like the 
long loping gallop of a wolf. Now and then 
he tlirew up his head and gazed around him 
at the blasted landscape, but without any 
thought in connection with it beyond the 
desii'o to reach the end of his road as soon as 
pos.sihle. Thei'e was no one to question or 
to stop him, for the country was a mere de- 
sert; Imt had them been he would have thrust 
them aside, would liava killed them, if neces- 
sary, and passed ou, in the eagerness of that 
wild, fierce gallop. 

Ni rnarbh acht a dtaitme an hh&isl^ It was 
now like some ginat hell, ringing ineossantly 
close to his head. Ni rnarbh acht a dtaibse 
an hkm! The wlioh; air tingled and rang 
with it. 

After a eouphi of hours he reached the 
shores of Smerwick Bay, coming out nearly 
oppositB to the Fort of (3old, at the spot 
wluiro the eanip of the invaders liad been 
pitched. Sir elaincs’s unliappy Irish Calais 
remained just as he had left it. The ditches 
half-cut, the bastions half -made, the dmw- 
bridgo unfinislied. It stood naked now to 
tho sea and sky. The Spaniards who had 
woi'kcd at it were gone, iuosit of them hy 
this time dead, and it stood there, a rviin 
ai'ound a ruin, waiting, with aometliiiig of 
an air of oouscIouh suspense, for that more 
startling and world-renowned tragedy of 
which it was shortly to he the theatre. 

Maelohn passed it at the same long loping 
gallop, and hastoiiod on till he reached tho 
clitf. Here he got upon the same naiTOW 
track along which lie Iiad gone tho day that 
Hugh Gaynard first fell in with the Geral- 
dines, and again, as on that day, he paused 
wdwre a projectiiig knoll jutted out, and 
glanced, down at wlmt lay below. 

; It looked just aa it had looked then, only 
that there were a few' more traces of recent 
habitation. The little shanty on its weed- 
covered, bracket stood just as he liad left it 
six months before. The voice of the sea 
came up in the same hoar.se chorus to his 
ear ; tho stream trickled over the brink, and 
slipped, choking and gurgling, through the 


1 Not (lead, only soemiBg to to dead. 


shingle to the shore, the gulls shrieked and 
liovored. 

He stood and stared at it all with widely- 
distended eyes, eyes in winch hope and 
hungry e.'fpectatiou tvere hoginning to buiii. 

Suddenly he started forward at. a run, and 
did not pause again until he stood upon tlu^ 
ledge itself. Nothing .seemed to have been 
touched here either since lie left. Bits of 
driftwood lay about, mixed up with scattered 
moss, .sfiaiw and shells, which he liad himself 
collected for the children. He looloid first 
at one thing and then at another; earefnily, 
im(]niringly; bis nostrils expanding as a dogis 
do, when it comes home, and looks for a hand 
to he put out to welcome it. At last he wont 
uj> to tho dour, opened it a little way, and 
peeped in, pcei'ing first to the right liand, 
and then to the left. 

What did he expect to see? Who can 
tell'if Doubtless the very sight of tlmt 
familiar spot had conjured up tliose other 
familiar images ; doubtless he still saw' them, 
exaetl}' as he had seen them last — the two 
little beloved form.s, the two little ilow'eriiko 
faces, just as he had left tliem. Pcrlaqis 
they were .sleeping, or jierhaps they were 
round the coi'iier, waiting to pounce out 
I ujioii him, and thump huu lovingly with 
their soft little hands. Ho had dreamt 
that they were dead, hut, thank Heaven, it 
w'as only a dream. He knew better now, 
Im knerv that it was only a dream, one of his 
old, wicked, lying dreams. They were not 
dead, they w'Oie alive, and he should .see 

Hu .stood .still, that look of crazed ex- 
pi.'Ctation deepening upon his face as he re- 
mained there. At last he began to speak, 
at first quite low', under his breath, in a 
tender, entreating wlii.sper — “ Qirshax! Lady 
Ui'/w/ars! Eh, my little lady ffmhaxV' Ha 
waited a minute; no answer; then whis- 
pered again, and waited; still no answer; 
then loudei' and louder, and after that louder 
and louder still, till the whole elilf rang witli 
his voice; rang and rang with his entreaty 
to he aicswered. I’hen he waited again. 
Silence! Utter, absolute si hnuje. Sudchmly 
he started and looked huhind him. Some- 
thing was tapping there, tapping against) the 
wall behind the partition. Something which, 
pounded exactly like the touch of small im- 
patient fingers. Of coui'.se they were there ; 
they always tapped there when they awokt;. 
and wanted him to come to them I With 
a bound he was across the flooi', and had 
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darted beliiiicL the partition. Nothing! ah- 
tsolutely nothing. Still, it wont on, that soft 
aonud, ao like tlie sound of tajjping iiugers. 
Outaide? Yes; outside! Again he rushed 
aerosa the floor, tlirongh the door, round 
the corner of the hut; his arms open, his hig 
body stumbling against everything it enuoun- 
terod, his li|)a trouibiing, Ids whole face lit up 
with hope and eager expectation. 

This time there really was something there, 
and something ims tapping, he was not mis- 
taken about that. Something? Ah yes! 
but what was that sonietlviug? It was a 
minute, an almost invisibly minute fragment 
of di'iftwood, which had sonieliowgot eauglit 
and Buapended to the wall by a string of 
hind-weed, and cjudi time a gu.st eaiuo it 
lifted it up and sent it lightly tapping against 
llio wall; then it fell back again, and hung 
there like a tiny pendulum. An Maoieho 
stood looking at it anotlior ])ufV came, and 
again the fragment of driftwood rose fi'om 
tlio wall ; again it tapped lightly twice, and 
again it fell 1 

He roinuiiKid staring at it, doggtslly, uii- 
helievingly; Ms eyes wide and blood.shot; | 
Ida face, a minute before tender and ex- 
pectant, hecoiaing dangerous, and feroeiona 
looking, as the blood, congealing Inflow tlie 
skin, stained it a. dull piarjde, Suddenly a 
fresh roar broke from his tliroat., a diiloront 
one this time, a fierce hollow roar, almo.st 
like the bellow of .some wounded bull. Ilopi; 
and expectation seemed suddeidy to give 
way. Itaiaed to tlieir bigbest poasilihi point, 
they fled, leaving notldug lafldiid tliem. 
Despair overtook him absolutely. It Ijlack'- 
enod his whole soul. It turned what a mo- 
ment before had been a kindly barudess n>an 
into, the sejnblanee of some savage devouring 
beast. A desii'e fur destruction came over 
him like a thirst, li’llnging Idmself upon the 
hut, ho tore the door <if it away from, its 
hinges with a single eft'ort, and tossed it, witli 
an exultant shout, over among,st the gulls 
helosv. He did not pause timro. VVitli 
another shout ho flung himself upon the rest. 
Stone after stone lie pulled tlioni down, and 
hurled them over into the sen ; plnekiiig the 
rafters from their places, and tins clumsy 
jambs and corner-stones out of the eartli. 
jlis hands were bleeding ami ga.slied; the 
perspiration poured down his face; the. wound 
on his head had reopened, but Iio never de- 
sisted from his task till of the whole fabric 
of the shanty notldng was left hut a few 
logs and a shapeless and Scattered heap of 


stones. Even those he continued to seize, 
and to fling down one by one ; Baviigcly, 
exultingly, a.s lie might iiave Hung over somo 
living foo; eonseioiiH only of a single desire, 
to destroy; hlindiy, son.sifle.sMly, lo ile.stroy. 
At last o.xhau.slion overtook him sudchmly, 
and he foil down upon tlie. grouiul, on the 
top of th(j now nearly naked slrelf. 

The evoning closotl in ; night cauie on ; the 
sliore gi'ow’ forndeas, full of vague shsulows; 
the stars came out in their myriads, the sky 
overhead was stabdess ; the spell of night 
and of silence brooded, as it were consciously, 
over tbe fae.c of tbe ,A.tlautie. In tlu'. dis- 
tance the small rod rows of volcanoes .smoul- 
dered, flared, and sank again into dai'kiiess, 
but Marflelm never stirred, lie lay tbero 
amongst the. scattensd stones, only a shadow 
amongst tlie otlier .sliajieless sliadows of tile 
jilaee; only an atom t.ln‘ more amongst tbe 
long, and still-iuei'easing, .siiin-tolal of tliat 
year of agony; agoiiie.s wliicli, like his own, 
found no avticnlate voice in whieb to pro-- 
cla,im themselves; agonies wfliich passed 
away, •without a record, and without a 
poet. 


Maclelio the .seuuchie continued to live 
on from wei'k to week and from monlh 
to montli, tliougli wily he lived, or how 
he lived, ucitlicr lie nor anyone else' could 
liavo told. Wlieii, six or .seven hours later, 
he laid come l)a.ek to himself ujion tin' now 
naked sluflf at Smerwick, lie bail wandered 
away into the niglit, not knowing why or 
where. Next day, pushed by .some unex- 
plained instiiiet, he bad turned lii.s s(c})s 
towards his own eovmtr'y, towards the big 
forosts of the nort.li-east of the jiroviuce, 
those forests in xviiieli be and bis master 
had fought so long, and iinvhlcli that niaatei' 
had, six nimiths before, perished. 

Like some friendly animal, grown .saviige 
j by ill-usage., he xvandored along day after 
day, dangerous to meet with, as such an 
I animal may, and easily does bei.'mue, wflieii 
. it loses all that it has over eared for, and 
has ceased to po.s.s(;as either a master or a 
home. Day after day he wandered, and 
night after night lie lay down to sleep in 
some leafy corner, or sat croinflied, his chin 
and his knees toge.Uier, upon a slone, sleep- 
ing heavily, waking at early da wn, and going 
on again ho did not himself Iciiow where. 

. Owls hooted' at him from the trei,'-to|iH, 
wolves howled, foxes harked, liats sijneaked, 
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the thick darkness of the woods encompassed 
him like the darkness of a grave. Some- 
timea, when the night was clear, a sudden 
ineffahle shaft of moonlight would peer 
down at him from between the dividing 
branches, touching him with tliat mild, dis- 
tracting tonderiieas which breaks the heart 
when other and nearer help or tenderness 
there is none. 

Eor everything, even his old touch with 
this outside world, had gone now from 
Maeloho, Nature was no longer his friend; 
the spell was broken, and he had become a 
mere waif, lost in an unfamiliai' country; 
lost to a degree which no man whose mind 
is still Ilia own, can ever he said to be lost. 
■An immenao fog-filled abyss seemed to yawn 
otei'iially around him. He was as lonely as 
if ,110 other human being had ever existed, 
as kmely as some elemental object might 
be if we could suppose a dawn of consuious- 
ness to have entered into it, sufficient, but 
only just suffloient, to make it realize its own 
isolation. 

In this way, turning often back upon Ms 
steps, but upon the whole keeping steadily 
to the north-east, he arrived, about a fort- 
riiglib after lie had left Smerwick, in that 
dense region of forest land which covered all 
the lower slopes of the Gaultee mountains. 
It was full Just then, of refugees who had 
flotikcd to it from the more exposed country 
round about. Thu weatlier was atrociously 
bail; storms of wind mid rain kept sweeping 
across tlie forest, scourging these roofless 
vagrants and saturating them to the very 
bone. As Maeloho made his way along the 
narrow paths, he encountered numbcr.s of 
such liomeloa.s wanderers, many of them 
woinen witli diildren, either on their backs 
or following' in a little gi-oup at their heels. 
One— a young dark-eyed woman with two 
children— stopped, and begged persistently 
of him as he passed; begged of him, the 
vagrant, tlie maclnmn, the starved wandei'or, 
without a scrap of food or anytliing else for 
himself. 

Miielelio merely stared vacantly at her for 
a inimite, then passed on, thrusting her aside 
as .sometliiiig about which he knew and 
cared nothing. The woman, upon tliis , re- 
pulse, fell back, but after awhile she 
followed him stealthily, along the forest 
path. 

When the evening came he looked about 
for some place to sleep in. He had got into, 
a state of almost complete apathy; about 


food; he had now been starving so long 
I that it seemed to he the natural thing to 
do, and although, compared to others, his 
strength held out, it had ebbed to a point 
at which existence became little more tlian 
a mere confused dreaiu. It wa.s perhaps 
because he was not tliiuking of it, or lio- 
can.se he had no wish upon the subject, that 
the means for holding out at least one day 
more fell unexpectedly into his hands. As 
he was entering a thicket a rabbit bolted 
I past him; then, scared at his nearness, sliot 
into a low bank of stones hard by, entering 
I at random into the first hole it came to. 

' Mechanically Maeloho thrust his hands 
into this opening, and feeling there a mass of 
fill’, drew out the creature by its hind-legs. 
So benumbed had grown his w’its, so unreal 
had become everything that he touched or 
saw, that he was very near letting it go 
again. Some instinct of self-preservation 
came, however, to the rescue, but after 
having killed it with a quick blow across 
its neck, he laid it down on the grass beside 
him, and presently fell afresh into an open- 
eyed trance, one wliicU lasted this time a 
long while, he could not have told how long, 
and in which all thought of the present, nil 
ideia of food and everything else, had utterly 
melted away. 

He was la oiight back to himself by a shrill 
voice quite close to his ear, a voice that 
.seemed to be growing louder and louder, 
and whicli disturbed him with its jarring 
note. He. roused himself, and looked round 
to see what it was. 

It was the same woman he had seen 
before, the one whom ho had pas.sed a few 
hours earlier in the day, and who had begged 
of him so persiste.ntlj'. She was standing 
close beside him, having come noiselessly up 
over the wet leaves ; one of the children was 
in her arms, the other was clutching at her 
skirt, and she was staring at him with iieico 
wild eye.s, .such as an angry ghost might have 
set in a scai'cd white face. 

“ Christ save yon, man ! Christ save you ! 
Christ save you!” she kept repeating cn-er 
and over, running the words one on top of 
another, and glaring at him the while like 
a creature possessed. “ Clu'ist save you, and 
it is a rabbit you have got ? Yes, a rabbit, a 
rabbit ! Oh, my God, a rabbit, and it is 
a rabbit that might save, thorn yet, might 
save niy little children! Give it mo, 1 say, 
this minute, give it me that they may eat it. 
How dare you keep a rabbit when a rabbit 
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darted behind the |3artifcion. Nothing ! ab- I 
fiolutely nothing. Still, it went on, that soft | 
sound, so like the sound of tapping fingers, i 
Outside? Ye,s, outside! Again he rushed 
across the floor, Enough the door, lound 
the rorner of the hut ; his arms open, hia big 
body .stumbling against everything it encoun- 
tered, his lip.s trembling, his whole face lit up 
witli hope and eager expeotation. 

This time there really icas something there, 
iuul something teas tapping, he was not mis- 
taken about that. Something? AIi yesl 
but wiiat was Llmt something? It was a 
minute, an almost invisibly minute fragment 
of driftwood, wh ich liad somehow got caught 
and suspended to the wall by a string of 
bind- weed, and each time a gust came it 
lifted it up and sent it lightly tapping against 
the wall ; then it Ml back again, and hung 
there like a tiny pendulum. As Maelcho 
stood looking at it another puff came, and 
again the fragment of driftwood rose from 
the wall ; again it tapped lightly twice, and 
again it fell. 

Ho remained staring at it, doggedly, un- 
believingly; hia eyes wide and bloodshot; 
his face, a minute before tender and ex- 
peoUnt, becoming dangerous, and ferocious 
looking, as tlie blood, congealing below the 
skin, stained it a dull purple. Suddenly a 
fresh roar broke from his throat, a different 
one this time, a fierce hollow roar, almost 
like the bellow of some wouivded bull. Hope 
and e.Kpectiition seemed suddenly to give 
way. Eaised to their highest possible point, 
they lied, leaving nothing behind them. 
Hespair overtook him absolutely. It blaclc- 
encd his whole soul. It turned wliat a mo- 
ment before had been a kindly harmless man 
into the semblance of some savage devouring 
beast- A desire for destruction ciime over 
him like a thirst. Elinging himself upon the 
hutj he tore the door of it away from its 
hinges with a single effort, and tossed it, with 
an exultant shout, over amongst the gulls 
below. He did not pause there. With 
another shout he flung himself upon the rest. 
Stone after stone he pulled theni down, and 
hurled them over into the sea ; plucking the 
rafters from their places, and tlie clumsy 
Jambs and corner-stones out of the earth 
His hands were bleeding and gashed; the 
perspiration pwired down hia face; the wound 
on his head laid reopened, but he never de- 
bieted from his task till of the whole fabric 
of the shanty nothing was loft hut a few 
logs and a shapeless and scattered heap of 


stones. Even those he continued to seize, 
and to fling down one by one ; savagely, 
exultiugly, as he might have flung over some 
living foe; conscious only of a single desire, 
to destroy; blindly, senselessly, to destroy. 
At last exhaustion overtook him suddenly, 
and he fell down upon the ground, on the 
top of the now nearly naked shelf. 

. The evening closed in ; night came on ; the 
shore grew forndess, full of viigue shadows; 
the star’s came out in their myriads, the sky 
overhead was stainless; the spell of night 
and of silence brooded, as it ware consciously, 
over the face of the Atlantic. In the dis- 
tance the small red rows of volcanoes smoul- 
dered, flared, and sardc again into darkne.<3s, 
but Maelcho never stirred. He lay there 
amongst the scattered stono.s, only a shadow 
amongst the other shapele.sg shadows of the 
place; only an atom the more amongst the 
long, and still-increasing, sum-total of that 
year of agony ; agonies which, like his own, 
found no articulate voice in which to pro- 
claim themselves ; agonies whieh passed 
away, without a record, and without a 
poet. 

(SBOM “maelcho”, I’ABT IV., OHA?. V.) 

Maelcho , the senachio continued to live 
on from week to week and from month 
to mouth, though why he lived, or how 
he lived, neither he nor anyone else could 
have told. When, six or seven liours later, 
he had come back to himself upon the now 
naked shelf at Smerwick, he had wandered 
away into the night, not knowing why or 
where- Next day, pushed by some unex-, 
plained instinct, he had turned hia .steps 
towards his own country, towards the big 
’ forests of the north-east of the province, 
those forests in whieh he and ids master 
liad fought so long, and in which that master 
had, six months before, perished. 

Like some friendly animal, grown savage 
bjv ill-usage, he wandered along day after 
day, dangerous to meet with, as such an 
animal may, and easily does become, when 
it loses all that it has ever eared tor, and 
has ceased to possess either a master or a 
home. Day after day he wandered, and 
night after night lie lay down to sleep in 
some leafy corner, or sat crouched, his chin 
and his knees together, upon a .stone, sleep- 
ing heavily, waking at early dawn, and going 
on ag-ain he did not himself know where. 
Owls hooted at him from the tree -tops', 
wolves howded, foxes harked, bats squeaked, 
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the thick darkness of the woods encompassed 
him like the dai’kneas of a grave. Some- 
times, when the night was clear, a sudden 
ineffable shaft of moonlight would peer 
down at him from between the dividing 
branches, touching him with that mild, dis- 
tracting tenderneaa which breaks the heart 
when other and nearer help or tenderness 
there is none. 

For everything, even his old touch with 
this outside world, had gone now from 
IVIaelcho. Nature was no longer his friend; 
the spell was broken, and he had hecorne a 
mei'e waif, lost in an unfamiliar country; 
lost to a degree which no man who.se mind 
is .still his own can ever he .said to be lost. 
An iinmen.se fog-filled ahys.s seemed to yawn 
eternally around him. He was as lonely as 
if no other human being had ever existed, 
as lonely as some elemental object might 
be if we could .suppose a dawn of conscious- 
ness to have entered into it, sufficient, but 
only just sufficient, to make it realize its own 
isolation. 

In thi.s way, tuiming often back upon his 
steps, but upon the whole keeping steadily 
to the nortli-east, he arrived, about a fort- 
night after he bad left Smenviok, in that 
dense region of forest land which covered all 
the lower slopes of the Ganltee mountains. 
It was full jimt then of refugees ■who had 
flocked to it from the more exposed country 
round about. The weather was atrociously 
bad ; storm.'! of wind and rain kept .sweeping 
across the forest, scourging these, roofless 
vagrants and saturating them to the very 
bone. As Maelcho made his way along the 
narrow path.s, he encountered niimber.s of 
such homeless wanderers, many of them 
women witli children, either on their backs 
or following in a little grouxi at their heels. 
One— a young dtirk-e,yed woman with two 
children— stopped, and begged persistently 
of him as he passed ; begged of him, . the 
vagrant, the madman, the starved wanderer, 
without a scrap of food or anything else for 
himself. 

•Maelcho merely stared vacantly at her for 
a minute; then passed on, thrusting her aside 
as something about which he Imew and 
cared nothing. The wonuin, upon this re- 
pulse, fell back, but after a while she 
followed him stealthily along the forest 
path. 

When the evening came, he looked about 
for some place to .sleep iii. He had got into 
a, state of almost complete apathy alx>ut 


food; he had now been starving so long 
that it seemed to be the natural thing to 
do, and althongli, compared to others, his 
strength held out, it had ebbed to a point 
at which existence heciime little more than 
a mere confused dream. It was perliiips 
because lie was not thinking <if it, or be- 
cause he had no wi.sh upon the subject, tliat 
the means for bolding out at least one day 
more fell iine.xiiectedly into his hands. As 
he was entering a thii'ket a ralibit bolted 
past him; then, scni'od at his neaj'ne.ss, .dint 
into a low hank of stones lan d by, entering 
at random into tlie first hole it came to. 

Mechanically Maelcho thrust his hands 
into this opening, and feeling there a inan.-i of 
fur, drew out the creature by its liiiid-lcgs. 
So benumbed had grown his wits, so unreal 
had become everything that he touched or 
saw, that he was very near letting it go 
again. Some instinct of self-pre.scrvation 
came, however, to the rescue, biit after 
having killed it with a c[iuck blow across 
its neok, he laid it down on the grass beside 
him, and presently fell afresh into a.n open- 
eyed trance, one which lasted this time a 
long while, he. could not have told how long, 
and in which all thought of the prcisent, all 
idea of food and everything else, had utterly 
melted away. 

He was brought back to himself by a shrill 
voice quite clo.se to his ear, a voice that 
seemed to be growing louder and louder, 
and which di.sturbed him with its jarring 
note. He rou.scd himself, and looked round 
to see what it was. 

It was the same woman he had seen 
before, the one whom he had pa-ssed a few 
hours earlier in the day, and who had begged 
of him .so persistently. She. was standing 
close beside him, having come noiselessly up 
over the wet leaves ; one of the children was 
in her arnns, the other was clutching at her 
skirt, and she was staring at him with fierce 
wild eyes, such as an angry ghost might have 
set in a seared white face, 

“ Christ save yon, man ! Christ save you ! 
Clu'ist save you!” she kept repeating over 
and over, running the words one on top of 
another, and glaring at him the while like 
a creature possessed. “ Clrrist save you, and 
it w a rabbit you have got? Yes, a labbit, a 
rabbit! Oh, my God, a ralrbit, and it is 
a rabbit that might save them yet, might 
save my little children. ! Give it me, I say, 
this minute, give it me that they may oat it. 
How dare you keep a rabbit when a rabbit 
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fjtsvns, like young wild wator-bird.s, the very ' 
hiibies had ieiirot, to keep still; to hide them- ' 
selves in the leave.s ; to hold even their brefith ' 
when the pursuer was ou foot ; had acquired . 
the thou-saiid-aud-one protective arts which 
tile impanial niocher itustils into her wor.st- 
used and most hardly reared foundlings. 
The moment when it liad been clutched up 
into some panic-stricken grasp; the moment ; 
when everything about it had burst into red 
, flames ; the inoinoiit when nakeil steel had 
glittered close to its eye.s; those moments 
were all present still, even to the most baby 
memory, partly because nothing much le-ss 
terrible had since come to wipe away the 
recollection, 

Such considerations were not within Mael- 
cho’s ken. All he knew was that here were 
two ohildi’en, and that for some leason or 
other he had to look after them. Erom the 
moment when he put the little girl on his 
shoulder he took complete charge of them, 
just as if ho had been actually responsihle 
for them, which perhapa he believed he wa.s. 
Their mother seemed to understand this, for 
she also accepted the situation quite as a 
matter of course. She was still young, and 
even hatidsomo, despite lier emaciation, hut 
to Maolcho she wa.s simply the children’s 
mother, just as Larly I'itzmaurico had been 
his f/iVs/iit ladies’ mother and nothing else. 
He hardly indeed took in the fact of her 
existence, save when he was absolutely forced 
to do so. If .sbe spoke to hiui he generally 
shook his head, and muttered vaguely , whereas 
with the children. Im quickly established a 
freemasonry, alike of words and signs. 

With that memory for places which, oiioe 
implanted, even mental decay seems unable 
wholly to obliterate, he led them almost 
directly from tlie place where be bad killed 
the rabbit to a spi.it which he had suddenly 
recalled as being fitter to sleep in than wliere 
they were, ;ind ;ifter about half an hour’s 
walking, he slopped abruptly upon the brink 
of a steep green hollow. 

Below them lay one of those circular cups, 
sculptured by standing watei', which abound 
all over Ireland. The water wliich once 
filled it had long gone, and tho lower lip of 
the cup itself had partially melted, leaving 
a spoon-shaped cavity, grooved in all direc- 
tions by tiny fugitive streamlets. Upon the 
steep green sides of this cup tall beech- trees 
rose sparsely, their polished trunks, whitened 
by lichen, rising one above the other, with 
something of the ijrecision and symmetry of 


the pillar's of a temple, or an amphitheatre. 
There was, indeed, a vague suggestion of 
chcsisic art about the whole a.speot of the hol- 
low, especially in the. purity and severity of 
tho.se acnlptured columns. It seemed to be 
only awaiting the return of .some fastidious 
leaf-crowned ileity, who had .sfk-cted it as his 
e.sp>;ioial haunt and dwelling-place. 

iJown one of the steep sides of this cup 
Maclclio carried the little girl, thi't'.a<ling his 
way in and out of the tree trunks tit! he 
reached :i. spot not far frojii the bottom. 
Here, upon a ledge a little wiiy above the 
floor itself, a sort of human bird’s iiu.st, or 
rough wigwam of ckwe-growing osiers, had 
at some time or other been fashioned. Into 
tills ho carried the child, doubling himself in 
two in order to do so, and laid her upon the 
floor, which, tlioiigli hollow, was at present 
fairly dry. The woman then followed with 
the boy. There was just room for her and 
the two little creatures to squat in it, sitting 
packed together, as closely as three hares in 
a single form. Leaving tliem there, Maolcho 
crept out backwards, and settled himself 
out.side in his usual attitude, his knees and 
his chili close together, and his back against 
the trunk of a tree, and so they passed the 
night. 

About ten o’clock the moon began to creep 
out, and as it slou'ly climbed above the cup, 
the bcecli-tvees — they were nearly all beechag 
there -- seemed to grow taller and larger, till 
they became perfectly colossal, rising out of 
the darkness, and towering up into the light, 
cnjssefl, hut not !i.s yet roofed, by their thinly 
fledged njipjcr brandies. 

Tlie woi'st of Uie place was that it seemed 
to be a perfect home and rendezvous of 
wolves. They did not, it is true, come down 
into the cup itself, but all the night throiigh 
they howled unoeasiiigly aliout its lip, sweep- 
ing round and round in packs, iu and out of 
the ti'ce triiuks ; .somotime.s xiausiug for a 
moment on the very brink, where they could 
be seen standing out — a wliole row of tliem 
iu the moonlight, sharp :ind clear, like so 
many toy aniniaks — then sweeping away 
agfiin; always in n CiU'vm, never sti'aight; 
first one and then another forging aliead, and 
reappearing. Even when they were beyond 
the edges, and therefoi-e quite invisilde, 
fancy eoujnred up their long bristling back.s, 
their red hungry jaws, their cruel devouring 
eyes, and rough staring coats. It was not 
a visitation conducive to rest, even in the 
case of the most liardened of sleepers. 


Towards morning the howling began to 
abate as the evil bniteg scented the coming 
daylight, and began to crawl away to their 
lairs. Now and then, however, a long hlood- 
eurdlmg howl would still rise, varied by the 
hooting of owls, or the shai'p metallic bark- 
ing of a fox. 

Maelcho had passed the whole night in his 
favourite atitude; sometimes sleeping, but 
oftener staring at the tree,s, or at the wolves, 
witli moon-dilated eyes. Very early in the 
morning, while lliere was still only a mere 
wash of daylight, the woman crept out of 
her own lair, and came and squatted clown 
beside him, not at first .speaking, but looking 
hard at him; with fj[uick questioning eyes, 
as if she had been speculating in the night 
as to who he really was, and what his in- 
tentions were with regard to her and her 
children. 

The morning promised well. Birds were 
beginning to awake, and to dart lightly 
hither and thither thrmigh the branches, 
with quick cheerful notes, and a flutter of 
many wings. The evil creatures of the night 
— the wolves, the badgers, the foxes ; possibly 
also the pookas, the banshees, the cluricaris, 
and such emanations — were all fast disap- 
pearing, as the good things of daylight began 
to come forward and take up the realm. 
That poor human pair, peering furtively out 
of the hollow below, belonged rather to the 
tribes of niglit— to tim tribe of the fugitives, 
the prowlers, the skulkers — than to the 
honest creatures of daylight. They were ; 
skulkers by 210 fault of theiis, it is true, yet 
none the less they boi’e the brand of the 
skulker written 02ily too legibly across their 
brows. 

Satisfied apparently at last by what she 
saw in her companion’s face, the woman be- 
gan to babble. Her talk ran all upon her- 
self, and her own ehiklreti ; she repeated the 
same thiiigs over a.nd over, always coming 
back to the children. Maelcho listened, and 
tried to iindcr-stancl, but woi'ds laid almost 
ceased to have any consecutive meaiiing to 
his mind, and the only eflect, therefoi’e, of 
her talk was that after ii wliile it suggested 
vaguely to hini his ow2i troubles, so that lie 
began to moan, and to rock liiniself to and 
fro, like a man in bodily pain. 

The woman stopped, and stared at him; 
then asked abruptly what ailed him, and 
whether he had undei'stood what she had 
said. 

“ I hear you, sistei-, I hoar you,” he moaned ; 


“ I hear you, but I hear other things too, 
and the other things speak louder than you 
do. I hear . . . voices . . . children’s voices. 
Tliey are . . . they are . . . 

He opened hi.s eyes widely, and looktid up 
at the green roof overhead, as if someone 
had spoken to him from the tree tops. 

“No, not there,” he went on, shaking his 
head. “ No, no ; only the trees there ; only 
the poor silly green trees.” Again he shook 
his head ; his lips quivered, and he locked 
his hands helplessly one iii another. 

“Are your children dead? How many of 
them were there? Were they all killed? 
And your wife, has she been killed'? Who 
killed her? Hid they hurt her mucli?”his 
ooiiipauion asked inquisitively. 

“Not mine, no, no, not mine; they were 
not mine.” He paiised^recolleetions were 
thronging fast, but all so broken, so terribly 
confused. “Two little girls, si.ster. One of 
them had hair that long, all made of light 
gold, you would have said the sun and the 
n20on had been weaving. The other was 
... was . . . her eyes were — were — ” 

He looked about him heli^lessly for a 
minute, and then he began to sob ; the hard 
labouring sobs of a man who is no longer 
young. 

The woman looked rather sori’y for a mo- 
ment, but it was evident that she took no 
pjirticular interest in what he had been say- 
ing, and presently she began to babble again 
about herself, a2id her own children; her 
words flowing one after the other like the 
ripples of a stream, and with apparently as 
little heed as to whether anyone was listen- 
ing to them or not. 

In this way she told her story. She was 
the wife of a herdsman, but the children 
were — not her husband’s. It seemed that 
at some time — she did not herself remember 
when — .she had been cairied off by some 
neighbouring chieftain, the ao2i, brother, or 
nephew of her husband’s 22iaster — her ideas 
upon the whole subject were evidently of the 
vaguest — who had given her a liut of his 
own to Jive in, and had visited her from time 
to time, as the humour took him. Appa- 
rently neither she nor her husband had re- 
sented the proceeding, perhaps because it 
would not have mattered whether they did 
or not. She told it all perfectly simply. 
She had not wished to go, but had accepted 
it as natui'iil, the sort of thiirg that hap- 
pened to people. What had become of her 
husband she did not know. 'Ihe tiny dimpled 
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girl oil three •^’ras the master’s child, so also 
was the sturdy, hold-eyed boy of six. One 
thing she did know: her protector, tyrant, 
wliiitevei' we like to call him, was dead. He 
had been killed by some of the Earl of. 
Ormond’s men, who had set fire to his house 
and dc.sfci'oyed everyone in it. Upon hearing 
this, she had lied panic-atricken from the 
cabin which he. had provided for her, and, 
with her oliildren, had since then been wan- 
dering up and down the country, sometimes 
for a while joining some other little flock of 
■women and children, but oftener going alone, 
and about a week before, had found henself 
in this particular corner of the forest, since 
which time they had been all tlu’ee starving 
quietly. 

Maelcho made no comment upon her story, 
little of which had indeed penetrated to Ms 
niind. They remained where they were all 
that day, and would probably have remained 
there for several eoirsecutive days, but that 
the following night there came on a violent 
thunderstorm, aooouipanied by deluges of 
rain. The lightning played wild fantasias 
all around the lip of the green cup; one 
moment showing the trees up to their smallest 
twig, the next leaving everything — hollow 
and upper level alike — ■wrapjjed in complete 
and crushing darkness, The wolves were kept 
at home by the storm, but that benefit was 
pooiiy compensated for by the fact that under 
the downpour the hollow flooring of the wig- 
wam became gradually metamoipho.sed into 
a small lake, and as a consequence grew to be 
wetter than even the open ground outside. 
The little girl with her mother lay at the 
back of the wigwam, where the ground was 
higher and therefore drier, but the boy, who 
had been sleeping nearer to the entrance, 
awoke in a pool, and quickly made the fact 
known by his ^(tilled howls of alarm and fnry. 

Mac'lcho, who, as usual, was outside with 
. his back against a beech-tree, crept a little 
neai’sr, and felt in the darkness for the child’s 
head, and having found it, ho lifted him up 
' on to a small ledge which rose out of the 
water. The ledge, however, was both wet 
and slippery, and the little hoy continued to 
cry and to struggle. 

“Lie still, little one,” sounded in the deep 
voice oiit.side. “I am here. You are safe. 

■ Lie still.” ; ' 

“I am wet and cold ! Boo, hoo ! Boo, 
boo! I hate you. I hate everything.” 
A stifled howl followed this announcejuent, 
half-swept away by the la.sli of the rain. 


I “ Wet and cold ! Wet and cold !” repeated 
the voice from the darkness. “The bea-sts 
are alway.s wet and cold. Ylien 1 was little 
i I was always wet and cold, yet I lived, yet 
I grew; I grew big . . . so big; 1 walked 
; alioufc like a king. 1 looked down at every- 
thing— a.t everything except the trees, tlie 
' trees wore always taller. I could leap, tliough, 

I and fight and kill ; the. trees could not figlifc 
• or kill, I was better than the treics, though 
I they were taller. You will be better somi.' 

day than the trees, litfcleone.” 

, 'Unconsolcd. by this as.suranei::, the little boy 
; continued to sob, tlifuigli not loud ('nongh to 
have attracted attoutiou. I’l'csoutly the. iitilo 
girl awoke, and, hearing him sob, sIio too 
hegEiu to cry, in a weak, wailing fashion, 
veiy pitiful and di.straeting to listen to. 

There was nothing to lie done at, the mo- 
ment, but as soon as the morning had begviii 
to dawn, and long before the storm was over, 
Maelcho left tlie .shelter of his beech -tree, 
mounted one of the sides of the cup, ami 
, having selected the largest of the trees which 
' grew near the edge, he climbed vq) it till he 
reached the top, and could look out over the 
, rain-beaten forest. 

j His mind was beginning to work again, in 
i the only fashion in which it ever did work 
! now. Ho knew that the children must not 
; be left where they were, and that it was his 
] duty to find some other and drier shelter for 
them. Whore that shelter was to be found 
was the question. 

A picture of some sort was hanging before 
hi.s mind, only he could not get it right ; it 
was all hhirred and mixed up with so many 
other pictiires that all were more or les.s 
■ like it. A vague recollection of .some place, 

I not fill' off, kept recurring dindy, but whether 
j that place was a. shed, or ii hollow' tree, or a 
! cave, he could not recall. Climbing to where 
! a great liranch .stretched out horizontally, he 
' extended himself along it like a sloth, and 
\ lay, s-iveeping his eye.s round and round, and 
backwards and forwards, over as much of 
the forest as he could .see. 

Presently they were caught by a very tall 
fir-tree, standing out a little apart against 
the sky-line, to the left of which stood a cop- 
pice of birehns, shouldering one anotlier al- 
most as closely as oat-stalk.s do in an oat-iield. 
That coppice carried a memory of some sort 
for Maelcho, hut wdiat was it? He stared at 
it; then put his head down again.st the 
branch, and thought intently; then looked 
at it again. Suddenly his eyes lit up, and, 
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cliinlMnK dmvn tlie tree, he liastened towai'de 
the coppice. In another half-hoar he was 
pushing his way through the middle of it. 

he fovuid what he had recalled, or 
rntlier he found the starting-point for it. 
The coppice .seenied at fir.st to ho perftictly 
hliiid, bub presently a couple of inimito path.s 
began to apjiear, streteliiiig to right and left, 
and created seemingly by chance in the 
middle of the trees. Stoojiing down, Mttel- 
cho selected the left-hand one. It led him 
along a triieh hardly wider than a rabbit’s 
I'un, and so closely overhung that he had 
almost to crawl in order to follow it. Otlier 
tiny tracks strayed away from it here and 
tiiere, but the senachie kept the main one. 
He knew now where it was leading him. 

l.'br a time it seemed to be simply bent 
mpnn confusing anyone who committed him- 
self to its guidance. It was a true forest 
tunnel. Now it went up, and now it went 
down, now it went right, and now it went 
left, but always it was tortuous and agonizing 
to follow. Suddenly a .sort of mouth appeared 
in it. Maelcho straightened himself, and 
wallced with rapid steps till he came to what 
he was in search of. 

He was now outside the coppice of birches. 
The trees were here all firs, most of them 
very old, and weighted with mo.ss, which in 
many places hung in great gray wigs right 
down to the ground. In the centre of these 
firs rose a small rocky mound, in om; of the 
aides of which a barely perceptible hole 
appeared. 

it was stuffed full of Ieave.s and branche.s, 
but upon lus piffling these away it grew' 
rapidly %vider, until it expanded into a narrow 
passage, lined upon both sides with solid 
uprights of atone. So far back did this 
pa.ssage run, that a man might remain in 
safety there, though all his onemie.s were on 
his track. Owing, too, to the slope of the 
ground, he could remain in very reasonable 
comfort, nay, miglit even venture to light a 
fu-e, certain that the smoke would disappear 
long before it had time to attract attention. 

IVith a joyous step, Maelcho hastened back 
to the HOW' saturated wigwam ; fetched away 
the tw'u chikb'en and their mother ; led them 
through the foi'est, under the still heiudly 
falling rain, and along the path in the middle 
of the coppice, until he brought them ijroudly 
to their new quarters. 

He had found some wood-pigeon’s eggs the 
day before, and now he hastened off in search 
of more, leaving them to settle themselves. 


As he pushed Ids way through the dripping 
branches, his face might have been observed 
to break every now and tlien into a sort of 
momentary smile or gleam ; such a gleam 
as a dog’s face may also be seen sometimes 
to wear, when it knows that it has done it.s 
work w'ell, and feels that it deserves to be 
flatted. 

They remained in this new hiding-place of 
theh’s for several months. It was almost 
perfectly dry, and tlat, under the circum- 
stances, was a merit not ea.sily to be foregone. 
Another great advantage w'as that from its 
position surpi'Lse was almost impoisBible, since 
from the top of the mound you could see in 
every direction through the pine trunks, as 
through some pillared and windy corr'idor, 
right over the lower trees, to the region at 
the bottom, across which any assailant must 
pass in order to get to them. 

The disadvantage w'as, that these merits 
had the effect of soon attracting others to the 
spot. Maelcho was watched in his goings 
and coming.s, and was followed first by a few, 
afterwards by .more, till tire spot bccanre a 
receptacle for all who could crowd irrto it. 
There was a good deal of roorir in the cave, 
but more came to it than there. wa.s room 
for, and, but for’ his preserree, his owrr original 
trio would have far-ed badly. 

That fierce desire for a hidiirg-place, 'whioli 
was tire absorbiirg passion of the hour, 
rraturally begat an ecpially frer'ce jealousy of 
all who were believed, rightly or wrongly, 
to have found a better orre. The result was, 
that the yourrg and weak were apt to get 
hmstled away by the stronger, the older, and 
the fiercer. .From this fate the children and 
their mother wore safe as long as Maelcho, 
or any other suflieiently powerful protector, 
was there, but only exactly . so lung. The 
effort to secure food for them was another 
continual call upon his enei'gies, and drain 
upon his .strength. The foi'e,st abounded, it 
is true, with wild aiiimaks, rabbits especially 
popping up m all directions out of their bur- 
rows, but they were difficult to seciu'o. He 
was not as expert at snai’ing or trapping’ as 
some of the younger men were, and the only 
thing therefore to do was to dig them out of : 
their holes, at great expenditure of time and 
labour. 

Towards the end of the summer a now 
element came to change what had by that 
time grown to be the settled habit of their 
lives. Eeturning one day to the cave with 
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a couple of rabbits in his hand, Maeicho ! wooded, the cleared places bare and sorrj 
found a gaunt, haggard-looking niM sitting ’ to look at, ami the ground srarvily covered 
between /«■« children and their mother. This i -witii short grass; whereas upon the other 
man, ha gradually eame to undertstand, was ■ aide of Limerick the grag.s is of a richness 
the woman’s hutdiand, whom she had not ' rarely to he seen, more especially in tho.se 
seen for nearly eight years. Let no one | portions called of the natives com?s.?. 
imagine for a moincnt that this was ai Tlu'ee miles out his Excellency halted on 
seiitimontal meeting, or that there was any the .side of a Brofill stream runiiiug swiftly 
c|U0,stiun on either side of reconciliation or • bctweiiii tall banks, and waitrd till t.he two 
forgivene.ss ; such nicetios, if they had ever ; gcntleinen that were to leave him fame up. 
existed, were all swept into limbo hy the gi'im ; And havhig first disnds.sed the fiart of 
necessities of the hour. It was a new feature, '• Cianrieardo. with good words, he advanced 
hovfpver, in their iiveb, and this Maeicho after , to miuit Kir t'onyern Clitlord, wliu was 
a while began to realize. Little by little a , following. with Sir .Alexander itatciitfe, and 
feeling began to steal over him that hia part . reached out his h.and to him .saying: 
in the children was over. He was no longer i “ Truly, Sir Louvers, 1 ;iin mo.st loath to 
indisponaablo to thotn, seeing that there was ' see you go ; for 1 may tell you that there i a 
now someone else who could do for them : none in all this araiy that so strengthens my 
what he had done. More than tliia, he ; heart as y'ou do. And, but that tlie t^iuwn 
began to see that his absence from the ejive , would have it so, you were better, niethinks, 
— his ow)i cave, his particular discovery — ■ by iiiy .side than in yonder remote Presi- 
would be batter on the whole for them than ' doncy of yours, which is -scarce worthy the 
his presence. He brooded over this idea for ' time and attention of such a man as thou 
two or three days. 'iTien came an afternoon . art.” 

when he drifted” silently away into the forest “ Nay, nay, my Loi'd,” .says Sir Oouyers 
and was gone. Wlicn they came to look for . sturdily. “ ’Twere host I go, seeing tiuit it 
him, which was not until several hours later, ; is her Majesty’s jdeasure." 
they found a large supply of nuts and berries , “ Aye, aye," echoed his Excellency some- 

whieh he liad left as a legacy for the children, ' what bitterly. “ We mu.st all do her 
but of the Ecnachie himself they found no | plea-sure, be it for our own banning or even 
trace at all. ’The discreet, the impenetrable for tiers also.” 

forest, had simply swallowed him ujj. With that they looked steadfastly into 

one another’s eyes for the space of some 

minutes, Ids Lordship sitting erect on his 

hor.ge, his head held high as hfa wont is ; Sir 
THE ARMY OE THE DEAD. .crinkled, 

(PKOM “WITH KSSEX IN IKBLAHD ”.) tboilgll it had boCU Silt Oil llj ills IlUl'Se III 

cradle, Init a good face withal, and a soldierly. 
Scarcely laid he readied Limerick than “'Well, fare you wmll, my Lord, till we 
word was brought to his Exedlcncy that meet again, and God bo your guide!” said 
the Queen’s garrison at Askealon was .sore , he. With tluit lie turned and rode iiway 
distressed, lying in the midst of the rebels to tlie westward, and the other knights 
and in great want of victual. 'Whereupon, after him, the sun — which, for a wonder, 
despite his own fatigue, and despite the new- iilioue that day — glittering fair upon the 
ness of his arrival, nought would do him hut ! morions and lireastplates. And little I 
lie must hasten at once to its aid, the rather | dreamed that I should never see his gal- 
that the pretended Earl of Hesmond had ; laut face again. Yet so it wa.s, for he and 
sivorn, it was reported, to impeach his ; most of those that wei'e with him tliat day 
pas.sage. ! were slain miseinbly, one. little month after, 

We set out accordirigh' on the 4tli day of by certain ragged O’llourke.s and O’Loniieils 
June, being aecomiianied part of I he distance , in the passage of the (lurlews in Mayo, as 
by the Earl of Glauviearde .and Sir Conyers j must in due time be told. 

Ciilford, whom the .Lord Lieutenant had j But my Lord rode very silently on towards 
given eommand to repair to their several | the south. And twice, as we were going, I 
charges. i heard him sigh, and twice he muttered soino- 

i'or some way out of Limerick our road tiling, I know not what, only that the name 
lay over a wide plain, for the most part | of Sir Conyer-s Clifford was in it, 1 can 


afFn'm. And after a -wliile we left tlie 
eleared places behind us, and once more 
came to great woods, and to bogs full of 
large and white -shining pools of shallow 
water. 

Here-knowing that the pretended Des- 
mond and Ilia following were lying some- 
where close at hand — his Excellency gave 
orders to advance with all care, especially 
as it grew dii.sk, lest, gathering their courage 
in the darkness, they should fall upon us 
when we were lea.st larepared, and so do 
harm in the confusion. 

That evening tlie sky was of a wonderful 
clearness, the western piortion of it'becomiiig 
towards sunset intlurned with a pale reddish 
hue. Southward lay a large cloud which 
suinewluit stained this clearness, looking 
like smoke from a cauldron; but below it 
the sky was again ruddy, of a clear trans- 
parent ruddiness, as it were a lamp set 
behind a soreen of alabaster. A sadder 
region, or one more disposing the mind to 
dolorous thoughts, I have never seen ; the 
trees being for the most part exceedingly 
old, and bent as if like to fall; the pools 
below them of a dull whitish hue, save 
where the pattern of the branches crossed 
them in a black entanglement. 

, Having seen to the disposition of the 
army, his Excellency again rode on a little 
ahead of the main body, oiily the avaunt- 
guard being about three lengtli.s ahead of 
him, and the rest about as far behind, 

: Presently, turning to me, who still kept 
nearest to him: 

“Strange stuff we are made of, Master 
Harmonius,” said he, rather low, and as if 
not wishful that others besides myself 
should hear him. “ And strange thoughts 
visit and invade our minds, especially when 
, the body is somewhat di.stempered, and our 
thoughts, therefore, being looser, come in 
and out like wild birds, without leave or 
license. Know you that often as I ride 
over this sad earth of Ireland the thought 
rises to my mind that all these that follow 
behind me are but a train of the Dead that 
ride thus, and I their Ghostly King. Dost 
undor.-stand, oh poet! that there are moods 
when a man’s life seems to himself but a 
phantom, as it wore a picture sun shining 
upon picture men; moods in which the grave 
with its writhing compiiny seems to be the 
one reality, and all else falsity; nay, when 
one were almost glad that the rest were over, 


■ Then, being surprised at such word.s from 
his lips, I was moved to answer strongly. 

“ Nay, my Lord,” said I, “ such talk is 
surely contrary to reason, if I dare with 
reverence say so. Wliat evil destiny or 
danger of death is there for one whom 
the Queen’s Grace loveth to honour as her- 
self, and whose fortune and merit standeth 
so high as has scarce happened to any 
subject ill our times'i” 

Then he laughed a little, as bis way is, 
and smote upon Ida horse’s neck with the 
flat of his hand, 

“Eaith, Hal,” cried he, “ the Queen's Grace 
has, as you say, been hut too gracious, and 
has doubtless raised me to a higher e.state 
than any other in this her thrice delectable 
kingdom of Ireland. Still, so gracious as she 
is, she is a woman, and a sovereign, to boot ; 
and sovereigns are to subjects as we to 
these lower creatures that do serve us. I 
love Suleiman here, yet were he to stimiljle 
and fall, through no fault of his, but beeauae 
a spear flung from these traitorous Desmonds 
had wounded him, should I cherish him, think 
you, as of yore, and make of him still my 
chief war-horse'? Nay, I should leave him, 
I fear, to fare as he could, with these savage 
woods for stables, and wolves for grooms, 
and would forthwith mount another horse 
and go on. For a man’s life is more than his 
horse, were it the noblest that ever cihamped 
bit. But when I spoke of doom I spoke 
rather of that doom which waits for all of 
us, were we even crowned kings. Know you 
that often since we set forth from Dublin, 
aye, even in the thick of fighting and when 
the kernes were flying hard before us, and 
I, being in the front, did with the rest 
smite them down as a reaper sniites corn 
with his sickle; even then, as my sword 
descended upon sonic half-naked fool’s head, 
and his blood spouted hot and fast under 
the blade, the thought would pass through 
me — ‘ Well, knave, there thou goest, and 
I who sent thee am but the poorer and 
sorrier knave of the two. For thou, at 
least, hast suflered thy last pang, and thy 
last terror, and thy last iniseiy, and all is 
over with thee; w'hercas I have 1 know 
not what still to endure, and am the sport 
of those who from on High behold us, know- 
ing what our end shall be, of which end 
we ourselves know nothing-, nor can by any 
effort of ours di.soern so much as the least 
hint or fragment of the same.” 

Then I answered nothing, for the truth 
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of Ills words .strack like iron, to my heart,. | 
kirowing that nmie are ao high but what ill j 
iiia.y to thein, eapeeially one wlio, like ; 
my Lord, hath all his life Jit'ed iii the thick ■ 
of moving chances and hot encounters, and i 
whose very nature it is to draw danger upon j 
him as a magnet draws the needles. And so ! 
we rode along, more like two monks mutter- | 
ing paternosters than a great lord and chief ■ 
of an army with liis following. And about i 
eight in the evening we came to the castle of ■ 
Adare, lielongiiig to the Efirl of Jvildarc,aiid ; 
set in the midst of great woods and hogs. ! 
Here the army had to encounter certain of ! 
the De.smonds, but having forced its way.! 
past them and entered acros.s a wooden j 
bridge, it encamped tliei'e for the night. | 

Early next day, being informed of the j 
way by the guides, we again entered the 
woods. Hardly, however, had the advanced ■ 
guard got in than the rebels discharged upon ■ 
them a volley of shot, which so discouraged ; 
them that they turned and would have fled, ' 
but that his .Excellency, reproaching them ! 
openly for their cowardice, urged them for- j 
ward, and with the aid of the Marshal and ; 
the Earl of Thomond, who that day led the j 
forlorn Hope, pushed them through with j 
the loss of about a hundred of the rebels and j 
twenty of ours, and so came to Askeaton; ; 
where [the following day being the Sabbath] 
we rested, and sermons were by bis E.xcel- 
lency’s orders read by the chaplains in every 
quarter of the camp, to the great refreshment 
of all that heard them. 

Now what I have at present to relate is of 
so strange and unnatural a character, that 
were it in a tale all would ciy out upon its 
improbability, Nay even I, who am witness 
of the same, would scarce to dare relate it, 
but that, before leaving Ireland, his E-\cel- 
lenoy strictly charged me to write down 
evei'ything that occurred upon this our jour- 
ney, to the end that he might have a record 
of it, seeing that such a record, he said 
toilingly, would be pleasing to read when 
he came to be an old man. Which age may 
God grant in his mercy that he attain to, 
and not first he cut off and overcome on the 
way by those that, like ravening wolves, 
thirst after Ills dear life to destroy it! 

That day the army, as aforesaid, rested, 
his Excellency’s own quarters being laid in 
an old monkery, belonging to the late traitor 
Earl of Desmond, whose chief lauds lay here- 
about, lands now forfeited to the crown, but 
wrongfully and insolently usurped by the 


false Eaii of Desmond, called in mockery the 
Snffetiw, or Straw Earl, Tliis moukery of 
A.skeaton stands at a little distance from tlic 
castle of the same name, both rising veiy 
solitarily in the midst of great champion 
fields, reaching tmt for many mile.s upon one 
side, while upon the, other lies a great forest, 
stretching down nearly to the bank.s of the 
Shannan — not Sheuan as Mr. iSpeuser in 
his poem improperly rails it— a great and 
mighty river, fit to convey all the ship, s of 
war in the Queen’s dominions, hut upon which 
no boats are to be seen save certain small 
and unstable vcs.sels, railed nf the n,ilivK.s 
“ cotts ”, which are used for the conveyance 
of ILsh and other small commodities, 

Tlie watch being .set, niy lonl retired to 
rest, sutl'criug greatly, as hatli of late been 
usual with him, from lieavy cramps, brought 
on by the wetness of the way.s, which he 
endureth with a constancy that in one of hi.s 
impatient temper is a wonder both to sec and 
to know. 

His bed was nothing better than a great 
heap of straw, covered with clothes, and set 
at one end of the monkery, in what had 
formerly been an oratory of the .Earl of 
Desmond, and still retained some semblance 
of a roof, though much broken by ill usage ; 
while upon the farther aide rose a tower at- 
tained to by a staircase. Being unable to 
sleep, my lord desired me to stay awbile 
beside him, and, leaning upon his elbow, he 
discour.sed of many things; some sorrowful, 
others of a more cheerful character, its his 
mood W'as. Yet ever his talk recurred to 
this woeful country Ireland, of which in an 
evil moment he had, so he declared, accepted 
the cliarge, saying that it passed the wit of 
man to devise mcan.s which would bring it 
to subjection, unless it were wholly con- 
quered and destroyed by the sword, and its 
people rooted out by famine; as had been 
done in former times by the Lord Grey, Sir 
John Perrofc, and others, in this very pro- 
vince of Muimter. 

And of many other things discoursed lie, 
of which I in truth remember little, being 
in sore strait with the desire to sleep, so that, 
in mine own diapite, my head sank upon my 
l)re,ast and Ills lordsliip’s words sounded 
hollow and distant, like the voice of one that 
speaketh afar off. 

Now there was a stone doorway imme- 
diately in front of where his Excellency was 
lying, from which doorway a staircase led to 
the tower, at foot of which tower a sentry 
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wan placeclj wlio.tie duty it was to walk to with his very eyes he shiill beliold some evil 
and fro the passage hetween the chapel in and cruel hap hcfa, 11 him. 
whicli ray loi-d lay, and that larger portion So wo stood while a man might count ten, 
of the building wherein other gentlemen, to he facing us all tl)e time. Tlien his Excel- 
wit my -Lord of Thonnnid, Sir John Amory, lency, taking up hi.e sword, which lay hy the 
(JoJonel Sethcock, and others, were dis- bed, rose suddenly, and tvitli a threatening 
po-sed. look, rushed toward the doorway. But when 

The moon that night was nearly at the he was about six paces from it he stopped, 
full, but much obscured with clouds, and and hegan to sliivor greatly. So 1 looked, 
shone v/ith a strange steely glitter, now and lo! there was notliing to be seen, only 
briglit and anon dark, so that it seemed to the stars and the inooulight. Neveftheleas 
me r/i dip a)id dance in the, sky, as a boat a rumbling noi,sc, a.s of, distant thunder, 
doth upon storni.y waves ; nay, to shine now seemed to mo to fill the air, coming from 
in one place, and now again suddenly in a great way ofl‘, and dying slowly away to- 
aiiotiier ; though whether it really did so, or, ward the I’iver. 

iny eye, s being heavy, it appeared to do so, His Excellency, coming hack, stood .silent 
.1 cannot of a truth say. for a while ; then motioned to me to call the 

His Excellency had already Iain down, sentry who was at the foot of the tower, and 
having in part divested himself of his clothes, when he was come near, he asked him say- 
only his inner coat and hose he still I'etained, ing; “Didst see anyone pas, s?” 
being feai'ful of the chill of that place; a Whereat the man look(3d bewildered, like 
great cloak lined with miniver being also one that had been rnn.sed from sleep, though 
flung around him to keep him from the he stood erect before us. And he answered 
roughne.sa of the ground. “No ; that he had seen no man pass.” 

Meseems I mu.st have slept awhile, for “And did you hear nought?” said I; for 
what happened just before I rememlser not. the noise of that strange sound seemed still 
Suddenly I felt his Excellency clutch me, to be in. our ears, so that rnethought the very 
and when I looked up he had reared himself air rang and trembled with it, 
ereet in his bad, his eyes all wide and staring, To this the man answering nothing, I 
and with a loud voice he cried to me to looked again, and «uv that his eyes were 
know — “Who was that?” closing, like one that had no power to keep 

So I turned, fearing I knew not what, and j them open; his mouth, too, opening and 
heavy still by reason of my sleep. And lo 1 ; shutting strangely, a.s if of itself, 
in the middle of the doorway leading to the I Seeing that,his Excellency waxed sudden ly 
towor stood a man, having upon him clothes j angry, and seizing him hy the throat, shook 
made in the Irish fashion, to wit, a long diirk ■ him to and. fro, so that the pike which he 
cloak, which the natives call a bmtt, covering carried rattled and fell to the ground, 
him nearly to the feet, and under it a close- “ What ails you, sirrah?” cried he. “ Art 
fitting vest of white stuff, and trews upon drunk? or dost think the work of guarding 

pjp : his legs. And he, neither going nor yet ad- the Queen’s Viceroy so trifling a task that it 

y;i vancing, .stood there, as though he were a can be done in this neglected fashion? Boat 

graven statue, and gazed ever fixedly u})on ' not fear for thy life, lest thou be shot for 

his Excellency. And his age was seemingly ' a traitor, and an aider and abetter of trai- 

ttiat of a man well stricken in years, and his [ tors?” 

face very hollow and worn of aspect, yet | Wliile he W'as yet speaking, suddenly the 
haughty withal, like one that hath endured i .same sound was in both our ears, and with 
the livst extremity, and now, for very despair, • it a shook as if the ground had opened; and 
isireth not what befalls him. And there was ^ a groat and exceeding rumble like thunder, 
a smile upon his lips, such a smile as .f ne’er yet not like any thunder that ever I heard, 
saw before, and pray to God in his mercy I Then his Excellency, loosing hold of the 
may never nee again ; a smile such as a dead sentry, motioned to me, saying; “Come up 
man might wear when iiis murderer drew with me, Hal, into yonder tower, for of a 
nigh, as the custom is, and placed his hand surety I will find out whence come yonder 
upon lus hrea-st, and tho blood gu.shed out mau, and for what purpose he presumed to 
before all men for a token. Yea, a smile trouble us this night." 
of plea-snre too, as of one whose enemy is When we had got up into the tower, which 
brought low, and who joys to think that was of no great height, being approached by 
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oiily some tMi’ty steps, wc came .out on to ! 
a flattisli space above. And at liwt ■we sa’wi 
■ nouglit, save tlie level co’jntrj looking all ! 
gray in tlwj moonlight, and the forestj : 
atretclung darkly away, a.s it seemed, to the ; 
coniines of the earth, and that great river i 
the Shaunat! spreading -svestward like a broad | 
late or inland aea. Belo-sv' u.s the ground ! 
svas deep with fug, which lay in an iineveii i 
manner over the land, gathered as it -were ' 
into packs, here a sfiaco bare, and there ! 
another eovered to tVie depth of many feet ; | 
and so thick and solid that it seemed ns if | 
one might -walk thereon. .| 

Then, as we stood looking emt over it, lo ! | 
that fog seemed to cleave into two parts, as ■ 
wo read in. Holy Writ that the Bed Sea was 
deft, and a passage .appeared down the midst 
thereof, ■which passage scemod about two 
going paces wide, and at first to be utterly 
void of all life or niovenient. Nevertheles.s, 
after my Lord and I had stood awhile looking 
ett it ; behold ! a stranger and a more terrible 
sight was seen. For all along those pathways 
•which, when first we sa^w them, were, I say, 
devoid of life, it presently seemed to our eyes 
that a groat multitude of people were beg^iu- 
iiing to pass and to approach that aastle where- 
on wo stood. Though ■whence they mne God 
alone knoweth, for there "was no place for 
them to come out of, neither villag’e, nor 
habitation of any sort; all tliis country 
round Aakeaton (which was in former times, 

I was told, aomewhat thickly peopled) having 
been utterly destroyed in the last war.s, first 
by Sir Nicholas Malby, the President of 
Connaught, and afterwards by my Lord of 
Ormonde and Sir Henry Pelbam; who 
utterly levelled all habitations, both small 
a,nd great, slaying the people, and desti'oy- 
ing the harvest and beasts of the field, so 
that it remains waste and void unto this day. 

Nevertheless I who write these words do 
hereby solemnly take oath that I did ■with 
mine own eyes see that great multitude of 
people advancing directly to^svards us. And 
aa they came nearer, I could plainly dis- 
tinguish on(5 from auotliei', so that it seemed 
to me that only a small portion of them were 
full- grovfh men, the rest being ■svomeu or 
children, gathered into companies, each com- 
pany by itself, some in sixes or sevens, and 
.some in tens, as it served. And in each group 
the children went first in a little band, and 
aftei' them a man and ■woman side by side, 
or sometimes two or three women, and in 
the rear followed the aged people, both men 


I !!.nd vvoiuen, some of those so old and feeble 
I that I was uimu'ed at the sight of their 
' slsinny faces, which seemed to be those of 
skeletons rather tbriii of living men or w(»im::)i. 

; With regard to the fashion oi tlieir riiiaiem;, 
i 1 could see little, by reason of the fog luid 
j obscurity, Irut mefhought they were such a.-i 
\ are worn in this country, the nioro so th.'tt 
! many a, yipeared to have iiCiirwi im any rai- 
menr at all, only sorry weeds hanging arouuti 
i them; but, whenever I tried to distinguisii 
I anything cicfii'iy, all at once it sccimsl lo 
I melt away itUo that fog ont of which it 

I Now, when 1 saw that sight, and tliosu 
' ioug ti'Jiius of figures — formed as it were 
■ out of tin,' mist of the, ground, yet movijig 
j one after the, other, anil having iimlw and 
( Iiodies like other men — seeiug this, 1. am 
‘ fain to avow that 1 .stood like one in a trance, 

! trembling in every limb, and the hair of my 
i head began to rise, so that I felt the I'rist- 
' ling thereof, and my heart was as a weaver'.^ 

I shuttle, nmiiing to and fro in my brciist, 
so that it scarce allowed me time to breatho. 

Then, glancing at his E.xeellency, 1 saw 
that he too was much moved at that strange 
.sight. Nevertheless his cheek kept its usual , 
colour, anrl lie gazed steadfa.stly at ■what lay 
j below. Now I here tvero others who iiad 
; been aroused by tlie noise; to W'it, Sir 
j Thomas Egerton, Sir Henry Haiivers, niid 
j some niorc gentlotiien, who had recently 
come up ujton another wall which ran irn- 
I mediately below us ; and with them it seemed 
j to me that T diriccrned another figure ; which 
; figure was gray and tall, and moved ^dong 
with a slow, stately pace, rather gliding as it 
seemed than walking, till it stood right in 
front of us. Suddenly J heard the voice of 
Coiomd Setheofk, who had just then come 
out tiyion the same portion of the tower upon 
which we stood. And he, crying with an 
exceedingly loud voice, exclaimed: “Christ 
Jesus, have merey upon ual Yonder is the 
Desmond himself.” 

“ Wliat Desmond?” asked my lord, turning 
sharply round to him, and speaking quickly. 
Then, seeing that he made no an.swer, only 
that his teeth chattered like one in a palsy, 
so that no words could come through tliem-— 

“What Desmond?” repeated he sharply. 

“The oldDe-smond,” replied the other, only 
lather like a man in a dream than as if he 
understood rightly what he said; ‘‘him that 
vas slain at Castluiuain, in the county of 
Kerry.” 
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“And if that be he,” said niy lordj “ who 
in God’s name are these?” pointing to the 
crowd 'which atOl moved below. 

To this Colonel Sethcock answered nothing, 
and we, gazing at him, saw that hia face was 
ghastly asi the faces of those below ; and 
much I misdoubt me but tliat the memory 
of some deeds of more than common kind 
was stirring within him, else had he never 
looked so wan and terrified, like a man upon 
whom some ill, committed in his life and 
thought to have beeii left behind, had sud- 
denly sprung up again to confront him. 

But at last— “Who are they, your Excel- 
lency?” said he, with a .sort of break in his 
voice; and upon his face, for all its terror, 
an evil smile. “Your Excellency asks me 
who are they, when there were an hundred 
and thirty thousand— men, women, and chil- 
dren of all degrees— slain or died of famine 
during that time, and if their spirits wander 
to this day i.s that my fault, or shall their 
deaths be accounted to me as a sin more 
than to others, who did even as I did, or is 
their blood more upon my head than upon 
the heads of other men? Is it my fault, I 
ask? Isit imne? Is it mfna? Is it wme?” 

These tlu’ee last words shrieked he louder 
and louder, waving his hands, and stepping 
back as if to wave away some that pressed 
upon him j though thero was nothing that 
who stood nearest to liim could see. And at 
length, still waving his hand in the aii 
fled along the battlement, shrieking 
raving like a man distraught ; wo meanwhile 
gazing one at another, and wondering greatly 
within ourselves what all this might n 
But when we turned again to the ground, 
lo ! there was nothing of all that great multi- 
tude to be seen ; only the moonlight shining 
upon the stunted hushes— sori’y blackthorns, 
sloeberries, and the like — which rose up h 
and there out of the flatness ; nay, the very 


fog itself had melted away, so that we could 
to the confines of the ocean, and all so 
void of life that it seemed certain that what 
we had seen had been no other than a phan- 
tom of the night, created doubtless by the 
craft of evil spirits such as Scrijjture saith 
walk about .seeking whom tliey may devour ; 
of which sort this distracted land has, I dare 
affirm, a larger number than most. 

Gentlemen,” said my Lord, seeing that all 
stood trembling and astonislied, “ we have 
seen a strange sight, and meseems ’twere 
fitting we retired to meditate thereon, and 
to compose our minds; so that we be not 
shaken out of our constancy by aught that 
may occur; commending ourselves to Al- 
lighty God, in who-se hands we and all 
things, whctlier terresti'ial or superterres- 
trial, live and are contained. And so I dis- 
miss you to such rest as you may obtain, 
which I for my part purpose also to seek.” 

With these words, he saluted them very 
nobly and descended the steps; the other 
gentlemen retiring also, every man to his 
quarters. Nor was there any more dis- 
turbance that night, neither sight nor sound ; 
only a moaning of the wind, which seemed 
to wander sadly round those ruined walls, 
set in the midst of so great a desolation. 
But next morning, when I enquired how 
Colonel Sethcock fared, I learnt that on re- 
turning to his quarters he had fallen into 
a great swoon, with much groaning ; and so 
continued all that clay and the next, so that 
we were forced to leave him behind us in the 
charge of a few soldiers; nor did he, as I 
afterwards learned, know anyone for a full 
fortnight more ; and ever since then (now 
some three months), he moanoth and shivereth, 
they say, like one that liath something upon 
hia mind, and is so ahrunlc and wasted as to 
be scarce x’ecognizable of those that knew 
him aforetime. 
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fllr. W. B. Yeats, the most remarlcable 
Irish poet of our generation, was born in 
Ilublin, June 13th, ISfifi, and is the son of 
Ml’.: John B. Yeats, an artist, and a true poet 
in feeling, though he has not made literature 
his profession. W. B, Yeats was educated at 
Godoljihin School, Hammersmith, and the 
Dublin High School. He began hia career 


by being an art student ; but gave it up for 
literature when he had reached the age of 
twenty-one. He has published Fairy and 
Folk Talcs of the Irish Peasantry, 1889 ; Wan- 
derings of Oisin, 1889 ; John Sherman, 1891 ; 
The Countess Kathleen, 1892; The Veltio Ttei- 
liffht, IBd'i; Poems, 1805] 7'ke Secret Rose, 1896; 
The Wind among the Reeds, 1899. The years 
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between 1880 and 1000 have brought a good j 
many preoirMi.- to the Anglo-iimli j 

literature; noire more precious than Mr. I 
Yent.s'.s puetry, endowed as it is with the 
fiiiest and most t;x(|ui.sito f|ualities of iina- 
gination and lenliratioii. One has no doubt 
ns to Mr. Yeats’s place anions the ijuiiinrtiii.s. 
Mcmda is young work and imiu.ature, per- 
haps, but it has tlie ardour and glow of tiie 
morning in it; and no apology is needed for 
quoting from it here.] 


MOSADA. 
SCENI! 3. 


The (liintiL'Ori of the TnqiihiUiou. The. moriunif oJ'\ 
the Aiito-ii.i.uFi: t/.itwm illmly thmujh a 
bnrred loaulmo. A fern faint stars are 
sliiniiiij. Fwalloivs an circloiij in the dim- 


Mosada. Oil swalloivH, swiillows, swallows, will 
ye fly 

This eve, to-morrow, or to-morrow night 
Above the farmhouse by the little lake 
That's rustling in the reeds with patient pushes, 
Soft us a long-dead footstep whispering through 
The bruin? Jiy brothers will he tui-ssing down 
Quite soon the cornfield, where the poppies grow, 
To their I'aim-wovk; how silent all will be! 
but no, in this warm weather ’iiioiig the hills 
Will be the faint ftir thuiider-sound as though 
The world were dreuiiiing in its sniniaer sleep; 
That wilt be later, day Is seaveely dawning. 
x\nd Hassim will be with them — he was so small, 
A weak, thin child, wdieii last I saw him there. 
He W’ill be taller now — ’t was long ago. 

The men are busy in the glimmering square. 

I hear the murmur tis they raise the heams 
To build the circling seats, wlieve high in air 
Soon will the chiircliHien nod above the crowd, 

I ’m not of that pale dompany whose feet 
Ure long shall falter through the noisy square 
And, not eonia thence — for hove in tills small ring, 
Hearken; ye swallows ! I have hoarded up 
A poison drop. The toy of fancy once, 

A fiwhion with us, Moorish maids, begot 
Of dreaming and of watching by the door 
The shadows pass; but now 1 love my ring 
For it alone of all the world will do 
My bidding. poison from the ring. 

How 't is done, and I am g-hui 
And free— 'twill thieve away with sleepy mood 
My thoughts, and yonder briirhtening patch of sky 
IVilh three bars crossed, and these four walls my 

And yon few .stars, grown dim like eyes of lov-ere 
'Voi. IV, 


The noisy world divides. How .soon a deed 
So sraall niuko.s one grow weak iind tottering ! 
Whore shall I lay me down? That question is 
A weighty que.stion; for it is the last. 

Not (here, for there a spider weaves her wuh. 

Nay here, I 'II lay mo down where I can watch 
The )jui£!:her.s of tiie night fade one by one. 

.... Yonder a leaf 
t)f apple bio.tsom cirelns in the gloom, 

Floating from yon barred window. . Now comer, 
Thou ’rt woleomo. bie there close :igaiiist my 

I wonder which is whitest, tiiey or tlion. 

'Tis thon, for lliey’ve grown id no around tiic nails. 
My Uo.-=som, I am dyim;. and the tdais 
Are ilyhig too. They were full seven stars: 

Two only now they are, two side by .side. 

Oh! Allah, it was thus they slione ihat night 
When my Ust love loft tlieso arnia. My llomtz. 
Wo meet at last, tlie niinisteriug stars 
Of our nativity hang side by side, 

And throb within the circles of green dawn. 

Too late, too late, for I am near to death. 

I try to lift my arms — they fall again. 

This death is heavy in rny veins like sleep ; 

I cannot ovou crawl along tlie flags 
.A little nearer thoao bright stars. Toll me 
Is it your message, star-, chat when death comes 
My soul .shall touch with his, and tlie two flames 
Be one? I tliink all ’a finished now and .sealed. 

[After a piiKsr eiifir Ehremar. 
EbrC’iiiar. Young Moorish girl, lliy final heur 
is here, 

Oast off thy lii!resie,s anil .save thy soul 

From the undying worm. She .slcep.s. [Starting. 

Mosadal 

Oh God ! — awake, thou shalt not dio. Siie .sleep,s 
Her head east backward in her vmloosed hair. 
Look up, look up, thy Oomer. is by thee t 
A fearful paleues.s creep.s aciuss her breast 
jVnd out-upread arms. 

[Gurthig himself (lovm hg leer. 
Be not .so pale, dear love. 
Oh! can my ki.s.se.s bring a flush no more 
tlpou thy liiee. IIow heavily thy head 
Hangs on my breast. Listen, we slmll be safe. 
AYe'U fly from this bofore the morning star. 

Dear heart, there is a secret way that leads 
Its paven length towards the rivcr'.s marge, 

IVhera lies a sliallop in the yellow reeds. 

Awake, awake, and we will s:iil afar, 

Afar along the fleet white river’s face — 

Alone with bnr own whi.spers and replies — 

Alone among the mnrmiir.s of the dawn. 

Among thy nation none sliall know that I 
IVus Ebrcmar, whose thoughts were fixed on God, 
And heaven, and holiness, 

Mosada. Let 's talk and grieve, 

.For that ’.s the sweetest musie for sad son 1 b. 

Day ’b dead, all flame-bewildered, and the hills 
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In lififningsilencc gazing on onr grief. 

I never knew an eve so marvellous still. 

Mlmmar. Her dri!<ams are talking with old 
: years. Awake, 

Grieve not, for OoBiez kneels beside thee — 
Mosada. Gomez, 

’T is late, wait one more day; below the hills 
The foot- worn, way is long, and it grows dark. 

: It is the darkest eve I ever knew. 

JShmimr. I kneel by thee — no parting now— ! 

iDoknp. i 

Bbe 8inne.s — is h.appy with her wandering griefs. 
Momtda. So you mu.st go; kies me before yon 
go. 

Oh I would the bu.sy minutes might fold up 
Tlicir thieving wings th.at we might never part. 

I never know a night so honey sweet. 

Flirmnar. I'hcre is no Iciive-takiug. 1 go no 
more. 

Safe on the breast of Gomez lie.s thy head, 

. Unhappy one. 

Momla, Go not Go not Go not 
For night comes fast; look down on mo, my love, 
And see how thick the dew lies on my face, 

I never knew ii night so dew-bodvowned. 

Ebremar. Oh! hush the wandering music of 
thy mind. 

Look on mo once. Why sink your eyelids so? 

Why do yon hong so lie-avy in my arms? 

Love, will you die when we have met? One look 
Give to thy Gomez, 

Momla. Gomez— he has gone 

From liorei along the shadowy way that winds 
Companioning the river’s pilgrim torcl), 

. I ’ll see him longer if I stand out here 
Upon the mountain’s brow. 

[A/ic ri'ie® to utand and totters. Mremm- supports 
her, and slue stands poinimy down as if 
into a valley.} 

Yonder ho treads 

The path o’er - muffled with the leaves. — dead 

Like happy thoughts grown sad in evil days. 

He fades among the mists; how fast they come, 
And pour upon the w'orld ! ,Vlj I well-,i-day ! I 
Poor love and sorrow with their arms thrown 

■Hicth other’s necks, .and whispering ns they go. 

Still wander through the world. He ’s gone, lie ’,s 
■ . gone, 

;I 'm wciiiy— weary, and ’tis very cold. 

I U draw my cloak around me, it is cold. 

I never knew a night so bitter cold. [ilifs. 

[Enter Moidcs and Inquisitors. 
Mrsl Inquisitor. My lord, you ciilled. 

Mrcmiir. Hot L TIii.s maid is dead. 

First 3Innk From poison, for you cannot trust 
tliese Moors. 

, You ’re pale, my lord. 

First /jujuisilor [aside.} His Ups are quivering. 


Tlie flame that shone within his eyes but now 
Has flickered and gone out. 

Ebr&nar. I .am not well. 

’T will pass. I ’U see the other pri.soner,s now, 
jUid importune their .souls to pfiiiitcucc, 

So they escape from hell. But pardon me, 

I Tour hood is threadbare — see tlmt it be ebanged 
I Before we take onr seats above the crowd, 

[Tlmj go out. 


THE HOST OF THE AIR. 
0’,T)ri.seo]l drove with a song 
The wild duck and the drake 
From the tall and the tufted reeds 
Of the drear Hart, Lake. 

And lie saw how the reeds grew ritM-k 
At the coming of night tide, 

And dreamed of the long dim hair 
Of Bridget his hride. 

He heard, while he sang ind he mod 
A piper piping away, 

Aud never was piping so sad. 

And never was piping so gay. 

And ho saw young men and young girls 
Who danced on g, level place, 

And Bridget his bride among tliem 
With .a sad and a gay face, 

The dancers crowded about Mm 
And m.any a sweet thing said, 

Ajid a young man brought him rod wine 
And a young girl white bread. 

But Bridget drew him by the sleeve 
Away from the merry bands, 

To old men playing at cards 

With a twinkling of ancient hands. 

The bread and the wine had a doom, 

For these wore the host of the air. 

He sat and played in a dream 
Of her long dim hair. 

He played with the merry old men 
And thought not of evil chance. 

Until one bore Bridget his bride 
Away from the merry d.anoe. 

He bore her away in hi.s arms, 

The handsomest young man there, 

And his neck and his breast aud his aims 
Were drowned in her long dim hair. 
O’Drisooll scattered the cards 
And out of his dream awoke. 

Old men and young men and young girls 
Were gone like a drifting smoke. . 

But lie heai-d high up in the air 
A. piper piping away, 

And never was piping so sad 
And never was piping bo gay. 
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And I rode hy tlie plain.s of tlie gea's-edge where 
all is barren and gray, 

Gray sands on llie green of the grasses and orer 
the dvistpiug trees, ' 

Dripping and donUiins landward, as though they I 

Lilcc an army of old imni longing for rest from i 
the moan of the se.as, | 


Awaiting in patiencs. the straw-dcatii, croziered 
one, Biught ill your net — 

Went the laugh tor of seorn from my mouili iilto 
the roaring of wind in a n ood. 

And hceaiiso I went hy them so liuge and so 
speedy with eyes so hright, 

Came .after the hard gaze of youili, or an old 
man lifted his head : 

And I rode, and I rode, and f cried ont; “The 
Fenians hunt wolves in the night, 

So sileepi they liy daytime.” A voice cried: 
••'I'hii Fenians a long time are dead.” 


And the. wind.s made the sands on the «ca’s-cdgo 
Ivu'ning and turning go, 

As jny mind made the names of the Fenians. 
Far from the hazel imd oak 
1 rode away on the surges wliero high as the 
saddle bow 

Fled foam undenieath me, and round me a 
wandering and milky smoke. 


A whiteboard .stood hushed on the pathway, Hid 
llodi of his face us dried grass, 

And in folds round his eyes and his mouth, he 
sad as a child without milk ; 

And the dreams of the islands were gone, and I 
knew how men sorrow and pass, 

And their hoinnks, and tlioir steeds, and their 
Iove.s, and their cye,s that glimmer like .silk. 


Long ilod the foam-iiake.s around me, the winds 
fled out of the vast, 

Snatching the bird in secret, nor knew I, cm- 
liosomod apart, 

When they froze the cloth on my body like ar- 
mour riveted fast, 

For Rcmomlivanee, lifting her leanness, keened 
in the gates of my heart. 


And wrapping my face in my hair, I mnnnured: 
“ III old age tliey eea.sed”; 

And iny tears were larger than berries, and I 
mnnnured : “WhcrewhiteelondsIieRpread 
On CreiToe or broad KnoL'kfefin, with many of 
old they fcaat 

On the floors of the coda.” He cried : "ITo, 
the gods a long time are dead," 


Till fattening the winds of the morning, an odour 
of now-mown Imy 

Came, and my forolie.ad fell low, and my tears 
like berries fell down, 

Later a souml came, half lo.st in the sound of a 
shore far aw'ay, 

From the great grass-haniacle e.alling, and later 
the shore-weed.s brown. 


And lonely and longinc for Ifcavo, I shivered and 
turned me al.ont, 

The Iicart in me longing to le.ap like a grass- 
hoiiper into her heart ; 

I turned and rode to the weatward, and followed 
the Bua’s old shout 

Till I saw where JIaive lies .sleeping till star- 
light and midnight part. 


If I were as I once was, the strong hoofs ernshiug 
the aamk and the ahella 
Coming out of the sea a.s the dawn comes, a 
chiiimt of love on my lip.s, 

Rot cougliiug, my head on my knees, and pray- 
ing, and wrotli with the bells 
1 would leave no saint’s head on his body from 
Haelilin to Bera of ships. 

Alaking way from the kindling surges, I rode on 
a bridle-path, 

Alucli wondering to see upon all hands, of, 
ivatiles !ind woodwork made, 

A'our bell-mounted (‘liurelie:--, and guardless the 
.sacred cairn and the rath, 

And a .small and a fcoido race stooping with 
■ mattock and spado. 

Or weeding or ploughing with fiices a-.shining with 
miicli toil ivet, 

While in tins place and that place, with bodies 
unglovious their chieftainsf'Btood, 


And there at tlie foot of the ,mount.ain, two c.aiTied 
a sivek full of sand. 

They boro it with staggering and Rwcaling, hut 
fell with their burdou at length ; 

Ijeatiincr down trom, the fjom-.stiidded .saddle, I 
lliiiig it five yards with my hand, 

With a sob for men waxing so weakly, a sob for 
the Fenians' olil strength. 

The rest yon have heard of, O croziored one — how, 
when divided the girth, 

I fell on the path and the lior.se went away like 
a summer fly; 

And my yeans throe iiiiiulrcd fell on me, .and I 
ro,se and walked on the earth. 

A creeping old man full of sleep, with the 
spittle on his heard never dry. 

How the men of the .sand sack showed me <a 
ohtueh witli it.s helfry in air — 

Sorry place, where for swing of the war-axe in 
my dim eyes the crozior glo.aiiQs; 
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What pliice have C'aolto, and Conan, and Bran, 
Sgeolan, Lomaii'? 

Siieak, yon too are old with your memorie-s, an 
old man surrounded with dreams. 

St. Patrifh. i 

Where the flesh of the footsole clingetU on the 
buruing stones is their place, i 

Where the demons whip them with wires on the I 
burning stones of wide hell ; i 

Watching the ble.ssed ones move far off, and the ] 
smile on God’s face, ■ 

Between them a gateway of brass, and the howl i 
of the angels who fell. ‘ I 

Put the staff in my handsj for 1 go to the ]?cniana, ! 
0 cleric, to cliaunt 

The war-songs that roused them of oldj they 
will rise making clouds with their breath, i 

Innumerahle, singing, exultant — the clay nndor- 
neath them shall pant, | 

And (lemons be broken in pieces, and trampled i 
beneath them in death. 

And demons afraid in their darkness — deep horror 
of eyes and of wings. 

Afraid, thoir ears on the earth laid, shall listen 
and rise up and weep ; 

Hearing the shaking of sldelds and the quiver of 
Btietehed bow-strings. 

Hearing hell loud with it murmur, as shouting 
and mocking wc sweep. 

We will tear the red fl.iming stones out, and 
batter the gateway of bims. 

And enter, and none sayetli “No” when there 
enters the strongly-armed guest ; 

Make clean as a broom cleans, and march on as 
oxen move over young grass. 

Then feast, making converse of Eri, of wars, 
and of old wounds, and rest. 

St. Patrkh. I 

On the red flaming stones, without refuge, the i 
^ limbs of the Fenians are tost, 

None war on the masters of Hell, who could 
break np the world in their rage ; 

But weep you, and wear you the flags with your 
knees for j’our soul that is lost. 

Through the demon love of its youth and god- 
less and passionate .age. 

Usheeik 

Ah, mo! to ho shaken with cougliing, and broken 
with old age and pain, i 

Without laughter, a show unto children, alone 
with remembi-ance and fc.ar. 

All emptied of purple hours as a beggar’s cloak in 
. the rain, , 

- As a grass-seed ernshed by a pebble, asa wolf | 


It w'ere sad to gaze on the blessed, and no man I 
loved of old there ; 

I throw down the chain of small stones ! when 
life in my body has ceased 
I will go to Caolte, and Conan, and Bran, Sgoolan, 
Lomair, 

And dwell in the house of tlie Fenians, be they 
in flames or at feast. 


THE LAKE ISLE OF TNKISFREE. 

I wiil arise and go now, .and go to Iimisfroo, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and 
wattles made ; 

Nine bean- rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee. 

And live alone in the boo-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from tlio veils of the morning to 
where the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s .all a glimmer, and noon a 
purple glow. 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low soimds by 
the shore. 

While T stand on tlio roadway, or on the pave- 
ments gray, 

1 hear it in the deep heart's core. 


THE LAMENTATION OF THE OLD 
PENSIONER. 


THE BALLAD OF FATHER GILLIGAN 


The old priest Peter Gilligaii 
Was weary night and days 
For half his flock were in their beds. 
Or under green sod.s lay. 


I had a chair at every hearth. 

When no one turned to see, 

With “Look at that old fellow there. 
And who may he be?” 

And therefore do I wander now. 

And the fret lies on me. 

The roadside trees keep murmuring, 
Ah, wherefore murmur ye, 

As in the old days long gone by, 
Green oak and poplar tree? 

The well-known faces are all gone 
And the fret lies on me. 
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Once ivliik lie iiwMetl on a chair 
A t the nvotii-howr of eve, 

Anotliur pool- man sent for him, 

Ami ho liogaii to grieve. 

'*/ hiivi; no rest, nor Joy, nor peace, 

For people (lie and die.” 

And after cried he, •' God forgive ! 

My body spake, not. 1!” 

And tlien, half-lying on tlic chair. 

He knelt, prayed, fdl.asleep; 

And the uioth-hoiir went from the tiolda, 
And stars began to poop. 

Tliey slowly into initlions grciv. 

Ami leaves shook in theVind; 

And God covered the world with shade, 
And w'liispared to nmukiiid. 

Upon tlio limo of sjiiirrov,' chirp 
When the tirths isimc once more, 

The old priest Potca- Gillig-an 
Stood upright on the floor. 

“Mavrone, inovrone! the man has died, 
While I slept on the chair.” 

He roiwod his horse out of its .sleep. 

And rode -vrith little care. 

Ho rode now .as ho never rode, 

By rocky lane and fen; 

The sielc nian’.s wife opened the door: 

“Fatlior, you como agiun!” 

“And is the poor man dead?” ho cried. 

" Ho died an hour ago. ” 

The old priest Peter Gilligan 
In grief swayed to and fro. 

“ When you were gone, he turned and died 
As inorry as a bird.” 

Tho old priest Peter Gilligaii 
He knelt him at that word. 

“He who liath nnuio the night of stars 
Par souls, will) tire and bleed, 

Sent one of His great angels down 
To help me, in my need. 

“He who is wriijiped in pnrple roto. 

With planets in His eare, 

Had pity on the least of thing.9 
Aaloop upon a olniir. ” 


THE «TOLEN CHILD 
Whore dip.s the rocky highland 
Of SUiwtli Wood in tlie lake, 
There lies a leafy island 
Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy ivater-rals; 

There we’ve hid our faoiy vats 


Fiill of berrie.s, 

And of reddest stolen cherries. 

Votin' awe ji, 0 h’Maii i'lilV ! 

To the WfiiJim mtil the. w!hl, 

With a fi’a-j/, firmd in hmnl. 

For the ivorhl’s more fail of laepinij than 
yoK cammclerstand. 

Where the wave of niooiiliglit glo.»fie.s 
The dim gray .sands with light, 

Far ofl’hy farthi-,-t Posses 
We foot: it all the nigW, 

Weaving olden dances, 

Minglirii; bands and ndngiitiK glances 
Till the moon lia.s taken flight. 

To and fro we leai) 

And idiaso the frothy lialibIo,=i, 

While Ihi! world is full of troublos 
And is amvioHs in il.s .sleep. 

Come mmi/, 0 hicmau ehiid! 

To the mittr-i (ml the mild, 

With a fuerii, hand hi hand. 

For the worhl ’g more full of weepiiuj than. 

imt ran umh’».tm((. 

Where the ivatidering water gu.slie.5 
Prom the Iiilhs above Clen-Oar, 

In pools among tlie vnahe.s 
That scarce could bathe a star, 

We seek for sltinibering trout, . 

And wliisjicving in their earfi 
Give llii'm unquiet dreams; 

Leaning softly out 
Prom ferns that drop their tears 
Gver the young .streams. 

Come iiway, 0 human child! 
Tofhcmifimindthcirild, 

With a faert/, hand in hand. 

For the world 'e 'more full qf weepimg than 
you cm 'underHand. 

Away with us he '.s going, 

The .solemn-eyed: 

He ’ll hear no more the lowing 
Of the ealve.s on the warm hillside; 

Or the kettle on the liob 
t^ing peace into hi.s breast, 

Or see the brown mice hob 

Uouud and round tlio oatmeal eho,st. 
For hii comes, the Imman child, 

To the waters and the mild. 

With a faerj/i hmid and hand. 

From a world more, full of u'ceplng than 
he can iindersland. 


THE BALL.AD OP TUE FOX HUNTER 
“Now lay me in a cushioned cliair 
And carry me, you four. 

With ensliioiiB here and cushions tliere, 

To see the world once more. 
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But when a man poured iieh into a pile, 

It seemed they raised their little silver heads. 
And sang how day a Druid twilight sheds 
Upon a dim, green, well-heloved isle, 

Where people love ho.side siar-laden sens; 

How Time may never mar their faery vows 
Under the woven roofs of qniclten lioughs; 

The singing shook him out of hi,s new case. 

As he went by the sands of Lisadill, 

His mind ran all on money caves and fears, 
And he had known at lust some prudent ycMa 
Before they heaped his grave under the hill; 

But while he pas,sed before a plushy place, 

A Ing-wonn with its gray and muddy mouth 
Sang how somewhere to north or west or south 
There dwelt a gay, exulting, gentle race; 

And how beneath tho.so three time.s blessed skies 
A Danaan fruitage makes a shower of moons, 
And as it falls awakens leafy tunes: 

And at that singing he was no more wise. 


“And someone from the stables bring 
My Dermot, dear and brown, 

Ami lead him gently in a ring. 

And gently up and down. 

“Mow leave the chair upon the graiss; 
Bring hound and Inmtsman here, 

And I on this strange road will pass 
Billed iull of ancient eheer." 

His oyeHd.s droop, his head falls low, 

His old eyes cloud witli diajams; 

The .sun upon all tilings that grow 
Pours round in sleepy streams. 

Brown Dcimot treads upon the lawn, 
And to the arm-chair goes. 

And now the old msm’s dreams are gone, 
Ho smooths the long brown nose. 

And now moves many' a pleasant tongue 
[Jpon his wasted hands, 

Bor leading aged liounds and young 
The huntsman near him stands. 

“My huntsman Body, blow the horn, 
And make the hills reply.” 

Tlie huntsman loosens on the moim 
A gay and wandering cry. 

A fire is in the old man’s eyes, . 

HiS: fingers move and sway, 

And when the wandering music dies, 
They hear him feebly say: 

“ My linntsman Body, blow the horn, 
And make the hills reply. 

1 cannot blow upon my horn, 

I can hut weep and sigh.” 

Thu servants round his cushioned place 
Are with new sorrow wrong ; 

And hounds are gaaing on his face, 

Both aged hounds and young. 

One blind hound only lies apart 
On the sun-smitten grass; 

He holds deep commune with his heart: 
The moments pass and pass. 

The blind hound srith a mournful din 
Lifts slow his wintry head; 

The servants bear the body in — 

The hounds wail for the dead. 


He mused beside the v'cll of Scauavin, 

He mused upon his mockers: without fail 
His sudden vengeance were a country tale, 
Now that deep earth 1ms drunk his body in; 

But one small knot-gr,as.s growing by the pool 
Told where — ah, little, all-nnneeded voice 1 — 
Old Silence bids a lonely folk rojoioe, 

And chaplet their calm brow.s with leafage cool; 
And how, when fades the sea-strewn ro.so of day, 
A gentle feeling wraps them like a fleece, 

And all their trouble dies into its peace: 

The tale drove his fine angry mood away. 


He slept under the hill of Lugnagall; 

And might have known at last unlmuuted sloop 
Under that cold and vapour- turhanod steep, 
Now that old earth had taken man and all: 

IV ere not the worms that spired about his hones 
A-telling with tlieir low and reedy cry, 

Of how God leans His hands out of the sky, 

To bless that isle wdth honey in His tones; 

That none may feel the power of squall and wave, 
And no one any leaf-crowned dancer miss 
Until Ho burn up Nature with a kiss: 

The man has found no comfort in the grave. 


THE PITY OB LOVE 


A pity beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of love; 

The folk who are buying and selling. 
The clouds on their journey above, 
The cold wet winds ever blowing, 
And the shadowy hazel grove. 
Where mouse-gray waters are flowing, 
Threaten the head thatllove. 


THE MAN WHO DREAMED OB EAERY- 
LAND 

He stood among a crowd at Drumahair; 

His heart hung all upon a sillteu dress, 

And ho had known at last some tenderness, 
Before earth made of him her sleepy care; 
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[Tlu! Hem. Dodg.son Hamilton is 

tho only son of tlie Euv. Jlugli Idiimiltoii 
Midden, Cliaiicellor of' Cashel. He 

ivaa educatfid at, Trinity College, Huliliu, 
of ivhieii 111- lui.-j lieen Vioe-Clianculloi’ siriee 
was cjilled to the Irish liar, ISti-l; 
took silk in 1880; hec.ame third Sergeant-at- 
Law, 1887; ,Solieitor-Geiiei-al,1888; Attorney- 
General, 1889; and Jadgo of the. High Court, 
1 892. n.‘ 1 epre.-ieiited I’rinity < \iUcge, 1887- 
1892, and Is a meiniier of the ITivy Council. 
He tiiis contributed to legal literature, hut 
into the doiuain of pui'c literature ha,s made 
hut Olio excur.sioii, in the extraordinarily 
interesting Dim-;/ of MaMer William Silence 
(Longmans, 1097). Tliis hook is marked by 
great scholarship, and is full o( charm a.s 
well as of learning. In it .Tiidge Madden 
recreates for us the outdoor sports and living 
of the great age, and, to quote the hook- 
sellers’ circulars, it is a work no gentleman’s 
library should be ■without.] 


A DAY’ii HAWKING. 

(PROM THE “IIIARYOF jUSTEB WII,tIA.M SILEKCE”'.) 

And yet no pastime had in his day a 
stronger hold of the people of Knglaiid than 
bear-baiting, and its kindred amusements 
of bull-baiting and cock-fighting. Tliey had 
not in Shake.speare’s eyes the charm of the 
honest sports of tlie field, though he could 
admire the pluck of tlie British niastilf. 

“ Ifoolish curs ” (tho Duke of Orleans 
calls them), “that run winking into the 
mouth of a Ilnssiaii bear iind have their 
head.‘! crunched like rotten apples ! ” English- 
men, indeed, liave little more son.se. They 
never know wlien tiiey are beaten, or, as tlie 
Constable of France put it some centuries 
before Napoleon; “If tlio Englisli had any 
apjjrehcuHion, they would run away”. 

Profc.s.sional feeling may po.ssibly have, to 
some extent, blinded tlie eyes of the play- 
house manager to the attractions of the 
hcar-garden ; for tlieiv was traditional war 
between the pl;iy-liouae and the bear-garden 
at ilie BiHikside, and neither would lose an 
opportunity of girding at the other. 

However this may be, it is certain that 1 


1 By very klua permission oJ the author. 


Abraham Slender was not one of the com- 
pany assembled in the court-yard of Petre 
Manor on the morn of tho ha wltina' party. 
But William Silence’s triiiiuph was short- 
lived. He laid to learn by yet another 
iu-stiince that tho co(n’.se of true love never 
did l ull .smooth. Old Will Sqiitile wa.s there 
also. Hi.s cold reception of William Silence’s 
grcct.ingii, and his niaiiife.si iut cutiim of kti-p- 
iiig his daughter by Ills side, forbad all iiopo 
of ;i private interview on that day. But lii,s 
loss is our gain. For if he laid not been 
luuilked of his expectation, Silence certainly 
would not have bestowed upon the sports of 
the day the clo.se attention which we find 
reflected in the pages of his diary. 

A fair scene met the eyes of the company 
assembled in the court-yard of Petre Manor, 
it was a, glorious day in September, such as 
might well bring upon the giant in the im- 
mortal allegory his tvorst of fits. Bright 
colours glancing in tlie sun, and the nuuTy 
sounds of hawks, dogs, and men, dispelled 
tlie gloom which usiiallj’ liung around the 
mouldering courts of the ancient mauor- 
lioiiso. Tile Liid3'’ Katherine, like mo.iit 
Women r.f spirit, loved dross. The hardest 
jiiirt of her training was wdien she liad to 
forego the gown elaborately fa.shioned by 
Feeble, the woman’s tailor. We may ha 
.sure that tlie go.ssip of Petre Alanor lost 
notliiiig in the telling, as he related at the 
Hill, to (..'lenient Pe.rke.s and his visitor, the 
strange doings of the squire. “I iiei’er 
saw ■’ (said iwor Kate) “ a better fashioned 
gown, more quaint, more pleasing, nor mure 
eoimnendable.” She wears tliis gown now. 
If you are curious as to such matteia, and 
look at the illu.stration in Turbervile’s Booh 
of Faulcmine representing a grisat lady riding 
out <i-hawking, you will find in lier gown all 
the pceiiliaritie.s against which Petre directed 
the shafts of his ridicule, and in particular 
“ the sleeves curiously out ”. 

Pa. What’sthis? A sleeve? ’Tislikeiidomi- caimou; 
Wliiit, up and down, oarved like an apple -tart '1 
Here '.s snip and nip and cut and sliah and slash, 
Lilte to a censor in a barber’s shop: 

Why, what i’ devil’s name, tailor, eall’.st tliou this.? 

Tauiiiuj of Hut SItrao, iv. 3. 88. 

If you study the curious old print care- 
full}', you may imagine, rather than discern, 
the place of the tiny velvet cap from which 
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the veil cleptinds. It alTowls neither aliacle 
nor wanuth. But ’what of that? Eor, as ! 
the Lady Katherine exphuns; “This doth ! 
fit the time, and gentlewomen wear such j 
caps aa these”. Fashion had not then 
decreed tliat ladies should ride out hunt- j 
iiig or hawking in the austere rigidity of 
the modern l iding-hahit und hat, and indeed 
l)oth sc.xea di.splayed in the field much of 
the bravery of apparel characteristic of the 
time. 

Tlie day was a favourable one for the 
.sport. It was cleiir without being too hot, 
ami, above all, was calm. “ Duiiiig windy 
•weather it ia only at a great risk of loss 
that hawks can be flown at any quarry.” 
The careful falconer would not let a valuable 
haggard falcon, uuinned tiud reclaimed, like 
old Joan, go out in a high wind. 

Yet, hy your leave, the wind-ivas very high; 

Ami, ton to one, old Joan had not gone out. 

S Ihnrn VI. ii. 1. 3. 

But if you would get rid of an irreclaimable 
haggard, you would “ whistle her off and let 
her down the wind, to prey at fortune ”. 

The liawks had not been fed that day, for 
it i.s true of beasts and birds of prey, as of 
mankind, that “ hunger will enforce them to 
be more eager”, or “as an empty eagle, sliarp , 
by fast ■ 

Look, as tlis, full-fed hound or goi'g-cd hawk, 

: Unapt for tomler smell or siwody flight 

Malta slow pursuit, or altogether b.alk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight, 

So .wrfait-taldng Tarquin fare-s. 

Zwav,K, 894. 

Those th.at were required for the day’s 
sport were placed, hooded, upon a wooden 
frame or “aidge”, carried by an attendant, 
called from his octnipation a “ cadger ”. His 
was the humblest task connected with the 
sport, and his title, like that of knave, 
became in time a term of reproach. 

And -so the company, some on horseback 
and some on foot, sallied from the court- 
yard, and made their way across the 
meadows to the great common-field lying 
between Petre Manor ami the brook. 

“Ami first,” said Petre to Master Shallo'w, 
“ 1 will sliiuv you a flight at the partridge. 
Here, in this corn-field, where the .stubble 
grow.s high beside the balks, 1 dare swear a 
covey lies. The birds are yet young, and 
we may see some sport, ,and at the s.ame 
time furnish the larder for supper. Where’s 
: my spaniel, Troilus? Here, Troilns, to it, to 
it I” Troilus the spaniel beat the stubble. 


ranging far and wide over the acres divided 
by the balks. Full of grass and weeds and 
standing higli, before the days of reaping- 
auicliines and careful tillage, it afforded 
ample cover, espccklly where it mingled 
with the rough giviss covering the balks or 
boundaries separating the acres of the exten- 
sive coinniou-fiold. 

The falconer, taking a falcon from the 
cadge and holding her on his fi.st, followed 
the dog. It was not long before Troilus 
acknowledged the presence of the game, by 
setting, after the manner of well-trained 
spaniels. The falconer at once nnliooded 
and cast off the falcon, whistling her from 
his fist. Mounting higher and higher in 
wide circles, she seemed to the ordinary 
looker-on as though she ■would he lost for 
ever in the clouds, unless something were 
(lone to recall her attention to the game 
before lier. Not so to the practised falconer, 
who held Troilus by the collar to prevent 
him fi’oin rushing in and springing the birds 
before tlie falcon had mounted to her full 

It -was hard to believe that the ever- 
lessening spot between the company and 
the sun was a comrade of man, under his 
control, and taking an intelligent, if not 
altogether disinterested part in his pastime. 
Yet so it was, and if Troilus’ 'point had 
proved a false one, the falcon would have 
followed man aud dog as they beat the 
extensive common-field, hawk and dog work- 
ing together with one common end in view'. 
But Troilus was of the riglit sort, else his 
name would not have been hiinded do-«'n 
to us, and there was no mistake about his 
point. 

At length the falcon, swinging round and 
round in lessoning ch'cles, reached lier full 
pitch, and hung .sttiadily, with her head to 
the wind, some hundred and fifty yards 
above the earth. In the language of fal- 
conry, she “ waited on ” “ towering in her 
pride of place”. She was “a falcon tower- 
ing in the .skies 

Petre could claim, with Warwick the King- 
maker, that he had peihaps some shallo-w 
spirit of judgment “Bet-ween two hawks, 
which flies the higher pitch V’ And he might 
have added with truth : 

Between two doga, whiob, hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bein-s the better temper: 
Between two horses, wbieh doth beia- him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the mei-riest eye. 

1 Uciiry FI , ii. 4. 10. 
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Of the falebxi now; waiting on,, lie would 
say that she Ls not one to' “tly an ordinary 
piteli She ivas the best of Ids falcons, ex- 
cept old .loan, and was generally reserved 
foi' “dying at the brook”. But Petre w'as 
inijiatiunt to show die company what liis 
hawks could do, and .so he- now flew her in 
the iield. .As for old .Joan, not a falcon in 
Gloucestershire could mount lier pitch. But 
.dm was a thoroughly trained and iiiado 
heroner, and wa.s never tlown at any less 
nolile qimiT}’. 

M eanwhi W the covey lay like .stones beneath 
tile .sliiulow of the bird of jaaiy and the terror 
of lior bells. The hawk was always fm'iiished 
witli bells attaclied to bur legs. “As the os 
hath his bow, sir,” says Toiicbstoiie, “the 
hoise hi.-, curb, and the falcon her bills, no 
man hath bi.s desiirea.” They served a two- 
fold piii'pose. By tbeir sound a falconer could 
trace an erring hawk, while they struck 
teri'or to the heart of tlio listeiiirig fowl. 
Harmless Liierotia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bolls. 

Znavee, 510. 

In partridge-hawking, wdiilc the falcon or 
tercel-gentle was mounting to its pitch, the 
.sound of it.s bells .secured the clo.se lying of 
the covey, cowed a.s were England’s baron.s 
by the King- maker. 

Neither the king, nor ho that loves him bo.st, 

’rho proudesit ha 'that holds up I.nncastor, 

Dares stir a viiiig, if Warwick shakes his holla. 

3 }lar.-!i 17., i. 1. 46. 

They were, in hawking language, “enniewetr' 
and dare not show themselves openly any 
more than could follies and viee.s in the city 
of Vienna, uiidei' the stern i-ule of Angelo 
the deputy, of whom Isabella says: 

This outward-sainted deputy, 

Whoso aottlad visngo and doliberuto word 
Nips youth i' tho he-ad mid follies doth enmew 
As fitloon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. 

Measitnfor Measure, iii. 1. 89. 

Wlien Petre was .satisfied that the falcon was 
■steadily waiting on, Troilu.s was allowed to 
'apf tug the birds. The falcon instantly selected 
her iiiiairy from the covey, and directing her 
course by a few strokes, awoojied downward 
witli , closed wings. This is the stoop, or 
swoopi of the long-winged hawk, by which 
it stuns or kills its prey. Of sncli a deadly 
stoop thought Mac-duff, when lie exclaimed 
of Macbeth; 

Ohell-kife! All?, . , 

What, all my pretty chickens imd their dam 
At one fell awoop I ■■ Mfaciet/i, iv. 3. 217. 


I But the; fatal blow was not then donlt. The 
p,-irtridge .-itiglcd out hy the falcon h.ippeiii'd 
: to be till" old cock-lnTd. Partly by sti'ciigtli 
; of wing and piutly by craft, be eluded tlm 
; fii'st oii.sluiglit of the cneniy, and Ih-d for 
! .shelter to a iieigbhouring thicket, while the 
; rest of the covey nettled down in a. more dis- 
i taut part of the great coinmoii-lield, 
i 'When the falcon recovered hcr.sclf, .'‘ho 
! again mounted into the air. The falcon docs 
' not tly after game in a sti-rn chase, as tlie 
[ grcylioiiud <-oui.ses the haiv, or the .sliutt- 
! winged hawk pursues its (juarry. She must 
j needs soar aloft, and then swoop down. t''ir- 
i cling around, she marked with keen eye the 
! spot wheie the bird had taken refuge, and 
i making bei- point aocordingly, w'aited on, 

I high above the ibiclve.t, but not l ising to her 
! full pitch. 

I Again tlio bird wa.s jiut up by Troibis, 
j and again the falcon stooped from her piide 
i of place, swift iind i-esistle.^.s a.s a tbumlcrbolt. 
j ’jliis time her aim was unerring. In the 
: language of falconry she “stoop’d as to foot” 
j her cinarry; and wlieii Master Petre and the 
j faicolior rode up, she had “.'-oiiscd” tho piirt- 
[ ridge, and holding it firmly in her foot, she 
I had begun to devour, oi- in hawking lan- 
; guage “to lire on the bird ", after the man- 
ner of birds <if prey: 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
’firea with her heaU on foathera, flesh, and bone. 
Shaking her wings, devouring all iu haste, 

Till either gorge be stuff’d or prey ha gone. 

Veum mid Adoim, as. 

Had .she been left to herself, ’tweie long ere 
I she had lieeii “disedged" (or had the edge 
taken oil her keen ajipetitc) by that on which 
she tired. But a.s .she wti.s noiidod for further 
llight.s, the falconer took the bird from her, 
rewarfUtig her, however, with the lietid, so as 
to stimulate her to furthei- exertion, and 
then, having hooded her, replaced her mi the 
cadge. 

The jiarty then betook tliemsclve.s to the 
division of the common- field whither the 
rest of the covey had llown, discussing as 
they rode the incidents of the flight — some- 
j what after the following fashiun of a cert-din 
royal hawking party: 

/f. Hen. But what a point, my lord, your faloon 

And what a pitch she flew above the rest ! 

’To see how Hod in all His creuliires worke! 

Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing bigh. 

Sitf. No maivel, an it like your rnajesty. 

My lord protootor’a hawks do tower so well; 
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Thesy know their master loves to.be aloft . 

Ami bear.? his thoughts a.boTO his falcon’s pitch. 

Bio. My lord, ’tis but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bii-d can soar. 

Var. I thought as much; he would bo above the 
clouds. ^ Jlenry VI., ii. 1. 5. 

The next flight -was not so successful as the 
former. 

“The birds aro .yet young,” aaid Petre, 
“and may-well be taken by a t!isf!el-gtmtle. 
I will MOW esatiy a flight tvith one which I 
had of Muster Edmuud Bert in exchange for 
an Irish goshawk. .Eere, Master Palcouer, 
let 'a try what Jack can do." 

The falconer took the bird from the cadge, 
and followed Troilus to tiie place whore they 
had marked down the scattered covey. The 
d(jg forthwith began to set, and the falconer 
unhooded and cast off the hawk; but, as ill 
luck would have it, he forebore to hold 
Troilu.s back, and the dog, springing for- 
ward, flushed the game before the hawk 
had mounted to its full pitch. Downward 
swooped the hawk, but with uncertain aim, 
pursuing his quarry rather than striking it 
do-wn, and, in the end, missing it altogether. 

Petre and Silence rode as hard as they 
could, but as the direction taken by tlie 
partridge was down -wind, the danger of 
losing the tercel-gentle was imminent. 

“Had not your man jjut up the fowl so 
suddenly,” said Silcuee, “we had had more 
sport.” 

“Hist, Jack, hist!” cried Petre. “0! for 
a falconer’s voice, to lui-e this tassel-gentle 
back again. . . . Hillo, ho, ho, hoy! Come, 
bird, come!” 

Tims shouted Petre, hut the hawk lieeded 
him not, and they could hear the sound of 
his hells as he flew down-wind. The falconer 
quickly came up, holloing, “Jack, boy! ho, 
boy!” and soon succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the erring tersel-gentle, partly 
by his voice, but mostly by use of the lure. 
This was a sham bird, usually constructed 
of pigeon’s wings, to which was attached 
food for the hawk, known as a train. At- 
tracted by the semhlaiice of a bird, and by 
the reality of a meal, the hawk .soon descended 
to the lure. Bo it was in due course removed, 
rehoodod; and restored to the cadge. The 
flight of the falcon, wliother at her quarry 
or to the hu’u, is the very type of speed, con- 
fidence, and strength. When Henry Boling- 
broke would fight with Tlwinas Duke of 
Norfolk, his onslaught we ai*e told would be 
“as confident as is the falcon’s fl,ight against 


a bird”. And of Venus, when, hearing a 
merry horn, she believes her Adonis to be 
still alive, we l ead: 

As falcon to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoojis not, she treads on it ,so light. 

Venus and Adonis, 1027. 

Several flights were then tried, -with v.'iiy- 
ing fortune, until the bag contained two and 
a half brace of pai tridge. 

Then said Petre: “By my faith this hath 
been a deadly day to the birds. Let us now 
stay our hands, and ess;iy a flight at some 
other qu:HTy.” 

“ Only two brace and a half of partridge ! ” 
exclaiiua the shooter of driven game, used 
to slaughter his birds by the hundred; brace, 
dozen, and score w'ere useful words in the 
reckonin,g of our forefathers, but they :ire 
out of date in the tfile of a modern battue; 
“Only two brace and a half of partridges; 
what poor sport !” 

In a dialogue, after the fashion of old 
books of sport, between A aoeps, as the spokes- 
man of falconry, and Carnife.v, on behalf of 
modern shooters, each commending his re- 
creation, Aneeps would, I think, have held his 
own. He would have admitted at once that 
the art of fowlbig could never, in his time, 
have attained to the slaughter of several 
liundred birds by one ni:m in a single day. 
A few, no doubt, might be killed by bird- 
bolt, shot from stone-bow, or by birding- 
pieoe if you could use it aright, and had skill 
to stalk on until the fowl should sit, and 
under presentation of the stalking-horse to 
shoot your holt. The creeping fowler might 
approach the wild goose, or duck, or russet- 
pated ohougli, before it could sj'jy him, But 
for one bird killed by the discharge of his 
caliver, many “a poor hurt fowl” would, 
“creep into sedges”, and if it had the good 
luck to recover, it would be more wary in 
future, for what could “ fear the report of a 
caliver worse than a struck fowl or a hurt 
■wild duck”, unless it were one of Falstaff’s 
commodity of warm slaves? A.s for those 
that were not hit, the fowler is not likely to 
meet with them again, after that they 

Eising and cawing at the gun's report. 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky. 

Midmvmer-Higkt't Unam, Hi. 2. 22. 

The fowler, it is true, had his “ springes to 
catch woodcocks, and his lime-twigs ”, familiar 
to the thoughts of the stranger from Strat- 
j forcL He would take birds at night by bat- 
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fo-wliiig. He had his nets, his pitfalls, and 
his gins, lliit bii'ds will becwin; sliy wlieie 
bushes are constantly limed. 

The bird that hath been limed in a bush. 

With trembling wings niisdoubtoth every bush ; . 

J JImiif VI., V. d. IS. 

to .say nothing of the disadvantage tliat the 
fowler, in order to use his bird-lime, net, or 
spi-ingr;. aright, must take pains to learn 
.sornew'hat of the nature and Imbit.s of the 
bii’d he would take, “from •which liibour 
Muster Candfix,” Auceps 'would readily 
admit, “the shooter of driven game would 
.seem, from wliat you say, to be wliolly free; 
(dtboug'h, indeed, the nuister anil deviser of 
the drive doth stand in need of some .such 
knowledge”. 

Hunger’s prevention, he would add, i.s the 
end of fowling, whereas falconry has ever 
been a gentle and noble art in the eyes of | 
princes and honourable persons. Further, 
he would point out that ladies took delight 
in the gentle arc of falconi-y, e.speojally in 
the flight of the merlin, whereas it is not 
to be supposed that they would be present at 
the mere slaughter by the hundi'ed of inno- 
cent birds, although he would readily admit 
that, such slaughter was excusable, and even 
commendable, for the prevention of huiiLiur. 

Whereupon Cumi/cx woxdd, with some 
indignation, explain that lie did not shoot 
birds for the prevention of hunger; that 
each bird he shot cost liini fom’ or live times 
its value as an article of food; that his was 
the sport of prineei?, and right honourable, as 
well as honourable persons; that he wondered 
how it could be compared to taking of biitls 
by bird-lime and springes; the sport (if it 
could be 80 called) of the rabble of towns; 
tluit, as for ladies, they loved notliiug better 
than walking with the gnus; and, finally, 
that he would like to see A^leaps try bis baud 
at shooting the driven grouse, or the rocket- 1 
ing pheasant. j 

^ “ I grant you,” Auceps w'ould reply, “ that 
to shoot a bird flying is indeed more than I 
can attain unto. 1 have heard it said of one 
that he ‘rides at full .speed, and with his j 
yiistol kills a sparrow flying’, but 1 believe it j 
not. But svluit if be did'! Is it to be said ' 
of the shooter -with the bow who is ‘clapped 
on the shoulder and called Adam’, or of the 
skilful player at tennis, billiards), or bowls, 
tliat he excelleth in field sports, because Ids 
aim is good? 'Iben should Bankes be. the 
gTeale.st of horsemen, aud the dancing-horse 


the iiohle.st of .steeds, because they have at- 
tained to do wliat Alexander and Bucephalus 
could not? ITu1o.s3, indeed, it is to be taken 
that wdiatevcr endeth in the destructiou of 
the gi'eate.st number of lives, even though it; 
be to the profit of none, and witliout exercise 
of cunning or skill (save the mean liandi- 
I craftiuan’s skill of aim), is to be considered 
I as tlie first of sports.”. , 
i But whatever w'ore the argunienta used 
I by tile dis|iut.iints, we may be certain tliat 
I neither M'Oitid have yielded one Jot to tiie 
i otlier. You may more easily induce a man 
i to abaiuloii the politiial piim-ijile.s and juri- 
i fe.ssions of a lifetime (if you go i.iie right 
way about it) tlian eliange lii.s opinions on 
I matter of .sport. Kay, it is easier to turn 
I one. from the faith of his forefathers. And 
' so grouse and part/ridge will still be driven, 
aud, in time, .salmon and trout way ha 
driven too, while tlie angler, .stroke-all in 
hand aud luncheon -basket by his side, sits 
bcbidu some uariow channel through -which 
the driven fisli must needs pas.s. And tlie 
.same rea.sons will be given. Tlie fi.sh have 
grown so w-ild and shy that they will not 
look at the tiiost craftily constructed fly. 
Wliy, even now, an old and wary trout in an 
ovci'-lishcd chalk stream li.as been seen to riu-h 
away in terror from a natural fly alighting 
above hi.s nose. Then it Ls so much nioie 
difficult to strike the, .salmon as he darts past 
you in the stream tlian when he doses his 
mouth for an iu.staiit on your hook. And 
.some may be found old-fashioned enough to 
regret that yet another ancient .spoit lias 
been degraded to the level of a more game, 
of skill. 

“And now," said Petre, “for a flight at 
the brook. 1 know where we rimy take a 
mallard or a duck. But on our way thither 
we may pei chance find a heron at siege. I 
would love ivell, Master Silence, that you 
should see old Joan stoop from lic-i' pride of 
place. Not another falcon in Gloucestershire 
flies a pitch like hers.” 

And hereupon the Lady Katherine con- 
ceived and promptly executed a .scheme 
which the diarist afterwards noted as de- 
termining the whole course of his aflkif.s. 
“For,” he adds, “to the readye witte and 
spirit of that most admiraVile ladye do I owe 
ail the happiness of my lyfe.” 

Turning to Fetre, she .said: “Thou knovv- 
est the country saying; ‘The falcon as the 
tercel for all the ducks i’ the river ’, by 
xvhich I undei-stand him that useth it to 
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intend that lie -would wager as miieli ou the 
lady as on her lord. Now, my lord, I chal- 
lenge tlieo to this contest. Take thou thy 
falcons and tercel-geutles for flying at the 
brook, and leave to me the lady's hawks— 
this cast of merlins. I will keep by me 
Miatresaea Bileu Silence and Anne Squele. 
Do thou take Master Squele and the rest of 
the worshipful company, and when we meet 
at dinner let’s see which may show the 
better sport.” 

“ It’s a wager,” said Petre, adding in a 
whiaper, as he placed one of the merlins on 
his wife’s hand, “whichever may show the 
better sport, I know who hath the keener 

Anne Squele took the other meilin, and, 
accompanied by Ellen Silence, I'ode off in the 
direction of some fallows, the favoui-ite haunt 
of larks, while Petre, attended by falconer 
and cadgeiyled William Squele and the rest 
of the company through the woodlands to- 
wards the brook. 

As the Lady Katherine had anticipated. 
Master Ferdinand Petre found some excuse 
for following their party. Attaching himself 
to Ellen, he left Katherine and Anne free to 
cloak their meaning by “talking of hawking”, 
like Cardinal Beaufort and the good Duke 
Humphi'ey of Gloucester. 

Not a suspicion crossed the mind of Will 
Squele. He welcomed the move as relieving 
him from all trouble in the matter of keeping 
watch on his daughter. Nor did Silence 
realize at the moment that the Lady 
Katherine had brought to the settlement of 
their affairs that superabundant energy 
which, thwarted, misdirected, and misunder- 
stood, had brought her into trouble and dis- 
repute m her maiden years. The stream 
which had fretted and chafed against each 
opposing pebble became, a useful motive- 
power once its collected waters were tiumed 
into a fitting channel— all the more valuable 
by reason of the volume of force which had 
been wasted before. 

.tier quick woman’s wit hud divined that 
a crisis was at hand. She had noted the 
attitude of Squele towards William, and the 
mi-sery which Anne vainly tried to hide. 
And so she rightly concluded that if she and 
her husband were to he of service to their 
friend, immediate action must be taken. 

“ Let’s have some sport hy the way,” said 
Petre, “as wc ride through this woodland. 
‘ I have a fine hawk for the bush.’ Here, 
give me that Irish goshawk, and let Master 


Squde have, on his fist the sparrow-hawk I 
had of Master Bert.” 

The . way to the brook lay through a 
thickly-wooded valley, and tlie hawlcs were 
carried with their hoods lightly fastened in 
anticipation of a flight at rabbit or bird. 
What degi-ee of success they attained I can- 
not say. The diarist has failed to note the 
flights at the bush with the particularity 
bestowed on the doings of the .falcon and 
terceP gentle. The flight of the short-; , 
winged hawk, though swift and deadly, is 
not so attractive or suggestive as the lofty 
tower and resistless stoop of the falcon. 
They are not (in the language of falconry) 
hawks of the tower, or of the lure, but of 
the fist. They fly after their quarry from 
the hand, whither they return when the flight 
is over. To them their master’s hand takes 
the place of the branch from which, in their 
wild state, they watch for their prey. 

Most parts of the country are frequented 
by the kestrel, or wind-hover, and by the 
sparrow-hawk. The observer, comparing 
the actions of these common birds, can form 
some idea of the difference between the prac- 
tice of the falconer and the astringer. The 
kestrel, though the most ignoble of long- 
winged liawks, still possesses the cliaracter- 
istica of its race. It hovers in the air, wait- 
ing on until some unhappy field-mou.se 
emerges from its hiding-place, and then it 
stoops on its victim. The sparrow-hawk, on 
the other hand, lurches from tree to tree, 
and having selected its quarry, pursues it in 
a stern chase, like shot discharged from a 
fowling-piece, a similitude which was present 
; to the godfathers of the “musket” -when they 
I named it after the male sparrow-hawk, the 
' smallest hawk employed in falconry, 
j And so we see that every long-winged 
hawk, though base and degraded as the 
puttock or kite, is a falco still, and of the 
same order as the eagle, that “ o’er his aery 
towers, to souse annoyance that comes near 
his nest”. It is a different ci’eature fi'om 
the accipiter, or short- winged hawk; and 
though one falcon may fly a higher pitch 
than another, as one man excels his fellows 
in thought or action, yet are they alike sub- 
ject to the conditions of a common nature 
which makes the whole world kin. “ The 
king is but a man, as I am,” said .King 
Henry to the soldier John Bates. “The 
violet smells to him as it doth to mo; the 
element shows to him as it doth to me; all . 
his senses have but human conditions; his- 
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ceremonies laid by, i!i bis nakedness he 
appear-s but a man; and though his affections 
are liigher mounted than ours, yet when they 
stoop, they stoop with the like wing." 

But though the eye of the diarist found 
little in it to admire or to record, there were 
niany who took delight in the flight of a 
well-trained hawk pursuing its qii.arry with 
unerring aim through the thieke.st bush; and 
in the days of the diarist, as in tho.se of 
Cliaucer, tlie keenest sport.smon, a.s well as 
the uoble.st in the land, would often ride 
abroad “with gray goshawk in li.and”. 

The woodland was soon passed, and. the 
hawks were returned to the (;a(lge in anti- 
cipation of the great event of tlie day. 

Crossing a wide stretch of open country, 
the company at length reached a long wind- 
ing valley, where the brook had been dammed 
up and converted into a pond somewhat 
after the fashion of the water where the 
hart was taken. It was stocked with large 
trout. 

With the exception of cei-tain human con- 
sciences, there is nothing in nature .so mar- 
vellous a.s the elasticity of the oi’ganization 
of the trout, and its power of adapting itself 
to altered surroundings. It has no fixed 
principles in the matter of size and weight. 
Leave it in a rooky mountain stream, and it 
will live and die among its fellows a two- 
o'unoe trout. Transfer it to a pond produc- 
tive of insect life, and it thinks nothing of 
reaching the weight of live oi- six pounds. 
Having attained to such eminence, it devours 
it.s less weighty kith and kin if they should 
cross its path. And so this pond supplied 
Petro Manor with fish, especially in the 
season of Lent. When, however, Petre last 
returned homo, he siirewdly suspected that 
it had 

hoen sluiced in ’a alisonce, 

And liis pond fish’d by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, liis noighboiir. 

Tale, i. 2. 194, 

Petre’s disposition was not jealous or sus- 
picipus, like that of poor Leontes, in matters 
great or small. But he never believed in. 
any of the Smile family. They were, he 
would say, too sweet to he wholesome. And 
his suspicions were probably well founded. 

Now this pond held not only trout fit for 
the dish, but hosts of smallei’ fry and eels 
affected by the heron. , A.hout two miles 
southward there was a well-stocked heronry, 
separated from the brook by , a stretch of 
open wold. No better country coidd be 


desired for the .sport of Hying at the heron. 
Towards the end of Pehruary, or early in 
Marcl), the herons begin to “mtike their 
passage”. It is tlien their cu.stoui to .sally 
forth in the morning to distant livens and 
ponds ill search of food. Towards evening 
they leave their feeding-grounds and retui n 
to the heronry. The falcoiier atatioius him- 
•solf in the open country, down-wind of the 
heroiuy, and lus the bird tlius over him on its 
homeward way, the falcons are cast off and 
the flight hegin.s. 

This i.s the spoi-t of taking heron.s on the 
jius.sage. It wa.s eoinmonly practi.scd in 
spring, but at other seasoms of the year 
excellent .sport might he had if a heron cinikl 
' be found at siege, and in the hope of such 
good fortune the company made for the 
pond. 

Petre, like Bertium, had a “ hawking eye ”. 
He quickly discei'iied a heron, busily engaged 
I in fishing, and half - concealed by -willows 
growing thickly around the pond. He at 
once made ready for action. Old J oan was 
a noted heroner. She was never flown at 
any other quarry, and she had hemi brought 
out on the chance of finding a heron at 

Taking with him Joan and another well- 
tiained haggard falcon, and loosing their 
hoods so as to be ready for a flight, Petris 
(who loved to fly his hawks himself) left tlie 
company at a short distance, and dismount- 
ing, aiiproached the heron, being careful to 
keep under the wind, and concealing himself 
behind hia horse. 

At last the -wary heron spied him, and, 
slowing rising, left the siege. As soon as he 
had flown a couple of hundred yards, the 
falcons were unhooded and cast off. Old 
Joan sighted him at once, the other falcon 
joined in, and the flight began. 

The heron took in the position at a glance. 
The heronry lay up-wind, and was distant at 
least two miles. He could never succeed in 
making this point, flying in the teeth of the 
wind and pursued by two swift and eftger 
falcons. The country on every side was biu e, 
and afforded no prospect of shelter. Driven 
from earth in despair, he sought shelter in 
the clouds. Lightening himself by thro wing 
overboard the result of the morning’s fishing, 
he ascended to the beaveus in spiral eurve.s, 
making -wide circuits as he mounted aloft. 
The higher the heron mounted, the higher 
soared the falcons. This is what the old 
falconers celebrate under tlie name of the 
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JESUKIN. 

.Tesukiu 

Lives my little coll within; 

What were wealth of cleric high — 
All i.s lie hut Jesukin. 

Huraling nurtured, as 'tis right — 
Harbours hero no soiwilo sprightr— 
Jestt of the skies, who art 
Next my heart thro’ every night 1 
Jesukm, my good for aye. 

Calling- and will not have nay, 
King of all things, ever true, 

He shall rue who will away. 

Jesu, more than angels’ aid, 
Fosterling not formed, to fade ; 
Hursed by me in desert wild, , 
Jesu, child of Judah’s maid. 


“mountey ”. Wlia,t ch’cles they describe 1 
There gDe.s old Joan. Turning her back on j 
the quarry, sire rushes into the wind for full 
half a mile, and then, sweeping round in a 
vast circle, is can-ied high above the heron. 
Tire company can see them still, but it takes 
a sliarp eye to know “a hawk from a hand- 
saw”, even though the wind is southerly. If it 
were north-north-westerly, the birds, carried 
forward by the wind, would fly between the 
speefedor and the sun, ami to tell hawk from 
heron would be hai-der still. They can just 
see old Joan close her wings and precipitate 
her.se]f with fell swoop on Hie heron. By 
a swift movement lie narrowly escapes the 
Mow. Meanwhile the second falcon has 
mounted over- both. Stooping downward, 
she dashes a few feathers from the heron’s 
wing, and drives him nearer to the eaj’th. 
Old Joan, by ringing into the wind, has more 
than recovered her advantage, and is pre- 
paring for a deadly stoop. The three birds 
are now neai-er to the ground, and in full 
view of the company, wlio have followed as 
best they could, on foot and on horseback, 
the course of the flight, carried by the wind 
about a mile from the spot where the heron 
was found. They are in time to See the finish. 
Joan’s second swoop hit the heron hard. 
Her mate renews the attack. In a moment 
Joan is hound to the heron. The second 
falcon comes in, and the three birds descend 
steadily to the ground. 


The falcons have learned by experience to 
let go the heron as they approaoli the ground. 
They thus avoid concussion, and the danger 
of being spitted by the heron on his sharp 
sword-like biU — a formidable weapon of 
defence. But the contest on the ground, 
which might liave been fraught with danger 
to the falcons, was soon put an end to by the 
falconer, who seized the heron, and, rewarding 
the falcons, hooded them, and re-stored them 
to the cadge. 

Then followed some flights at the brook. 
Tills sport, in the opinion of some, ranked 
higher than heron hawking. For, as Tur- 
bervile says, “although it (a flight at ye 
heron) be the most noblest and stately flight 
that is, and pleasant to behold, yet is there 
no suclie art or Industrie therein as in the 
other flights. For the hawke fleeth the 
hearon moved by nature, as against bir 
proper foe; but to the river she fleeth as 
taught by the indiistrie and diligSoe of the 
falconer.” 

Whatever be the cause, I can find in the 
diary no record of the sport, and I must con- 
sole myself with the knowledge that flights 
at the brook did not difl'er essentially from 
those in the field at partridge, although., the 
mallai’d, being larger and stronger on the 
wing, afforded better sport, and, indeed, 
could not be .successfully flown except by 
well-trained haggard falcons. 
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Sons of kings, and kinrir kin. 
To my land may enter in; 

Guest of none 1 hope to he. 

Save of Thee, my Jesukin ! 

XTnto heaven’s high King eonfcat 
Sing a c'horn.s, miiidens blest' 

He ia o’er us, though within, 
Jeaukin i.a in my breast ! 


YOU REMKMtlJHl TflAT EVENING. 
Ton rerneniber that ovening 
At my ivimlow atill staying, 
Bare-hciulod and gioveless, 

For love long (lelaying: 

I Btretchhl my hand to you, 

You clasp'd it, caressing; 

And we kept in soft converse 
Till the lark sang his blessing. 

You remember that evening 
Ue spent both together 
'Neath the red-berried Rowan 
In still snowy weiither. 

Your white throat was singing, 

Your head on my .shoulder — 

Ne’er thought T, that evening, 

That love could grow colder. 

My heart in you I — darling 1 
Come soon to me, hither, 

"When my houaehokt are sleeping, 

To Whisper together •. 

My two liaiuls shall clasp yon 
While my story i.s given, 

Hov.' your soft and sweet converse 
Took my pi-oapeet of heaven. 


THE RUINED NEST. 

Sad is yonder blackbird’s song, 

Well I know' what wrought it wrong; 
Whosoe’er tlie deed has done, 

Now its no.stlings all are gone. 

.Such a sorrow I, too, know 
Eor such lo.s,s not long ago ; 

Well, 0 bird! I read thy state 
For a home laid desolate. 

How thy heiirt ha.s burned, nigh broke, 
At the rude and reckless stroke! 

To lay waste thy little nast . 

Seems to low boys but a jest 
Thy clear note called together 
Flutt’ring young in newfe.ather; 

From thy nest cornea now not one— 
O’er its mouth the nettle’s gone. 
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Sudden come the c.allous boys, 

Their deed all thy young desti'oy.e : 

Tiioii and I one fate deplore — 

For my ehildren are no more. 

By thy side there used to he 
Thy Bweet mate from o'er the sea ; 

The herd’K net ensnared her head — 

She i.s gone from thee .and dead. 

0. Ruler of high heaven! 

Thou’st laid our loads imevon : 

For our friends on cv’ry .side 
'Mid tlicir mates) and chUdreu bide. 

Hither c.anic lio.stn of Fiiery 
To w'a.ste our tiomo unwiiry ; 

Though they left no wouiui lo tell 
Brunt of luiUle w-ero les.s foil. 

Woe for wife ; for children, woe 1 
I in sorrow's .shadow go ; 

Not a trace of them 1 had, 

Hence my he.avy heart ia aad. 


THE DARK GIRL OF THE GLEN. 

0 have yon seen, or have you heard, the darling 

of all delight? 

Ill glens of gloom I wander lone, without re-st in 
the day or night. 

Her quiet eyea distresa me, they trouble the heart 
in me— 

My bles.Bing go before her still, wherever on earth 
she he ! 

What songs have sung thy tender shape, the curve 
of thy graceful brow 1 

Thy small sweet mouth that never, I think, could 
wound by deceiving vow, 

Thy baud more bright and soft than silk, or down 
of the birds above — 

1 'm vexed and fretted whenever I think I ’d p.arfc 

with the girl 1 love. 

So .sharp the piing, I faint, I flee, when her pre- 
sciiee I do behold. 

Her glowing chock, her pearly teeth, lior flowing 
tresses of gold, 

More bright tlmt sight than DeirdiA’s self, who 
lowered King Conor’s pride ; 

Mora fair than blue-cyod Blanaid, for whom 
thouaunds of heroes died. 

I Oj.flow’r of maid!?, forsake me not for glitter of 

I worldly gain. 

Unsung, unpraiaod, unprized it is, but by flattery’s 
noisy train — 

Whilst I would sing bravo Irish songs, when 
harvest nights grow cold, 

And tell the tale of Fianna chiefs and the 
warrior kings of old 1 
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A FAB, FAREWELL. j 

'T iB mad to leap the lofty irall and. strain a galhuit j 
stteod, 

When close hcsidc is the flow'ry fence to wilt j 
across at need. 

C) bitter tlie bright red berries that high on the j 
Eoiran grow — 

lint fresli .and sweet the fruits wo meet on the i 
fragrant plant below. 

Farewell, faren'eM a thousand time-s, to the gieen 
town of the trees, 

Farewell to every homestead there from o’er the 
surging seas;— 

Ah, many a irild and watery way, and imony a 
ridge of foam 

Keep far .opart my lonely heart and the maid 1 
love .ot home. 

I move 'mid men, hut, always, their voices faint 
away. 

And my mind awakes and I hear again the words 
her dear lips say ; 

Her sparkling ghinee, her glowing cheek, her 
lovely form I see — 

As ilowors that grow, like flakes of snow, on the 
black and leafless tree. 

tf you go from me, Vuirnecn, safe may you depart 1 

Within ray bosom I feel it, you’ve killed my very 
heart — 

No atm can .swim, no bo.at can row, nor bark can 
mariner guide 

O’er tlie waves of that woeful ocean that our two 
Uvea divide. 


BIBD3 ON A BOUGH. 

How pleasant for the small birds 
To waken in the grove, 

And, elo.se upon the same bough, 
To whisper to their love. 

Not thus, alas, our fortune— 

My very heart’s delight ! 


’T is far apart each morning 
■ We waken to the light. 

She 's fairer than the lily, 

Such beauty there is none : 
She ’s sweeter than the violet, 
More lightsome than the sun ; 
But better than all beauty 
Her noble heart and free, — 

0 God, who art in lieaven, 
Hemovo thi.s pain from me 1 


OKO, 0 DARLING FAIR. 

SMNNEKS’ .SONO. 

“Oro, 0 darling fair! and ioro 0 Fairness fair I 
W'ho ’s the young maid to he wed upon Shrove- 
tide there? 

Oro, 0 darling fair ! 0 lamb, and 0 love ! 

“Oro, 0 darling fair! and ioro 0 Fairness fair! 
Maid to be married I hoar is sweet Annie Clare, 
Oro, 0 darling fair ! 0 lamb, ami 0 love ! ” 

“Oro, 0 darling fair ! and ioro 0 Fairness fairl 
Who 's the glad youth upon whom fell this happy 
air? 

Oro, 0 darling fairl 0 lamb, and 0 love!" 

“ Oro, 0 darling fair 1 and ioro 0 Fiiirne.ss fair ! 
Florence O’Driseoll they say has the luck so rare, 
Oro, 0 darling fair! 0 liiinh, and 0 love!” 

“Oro, 0 darling fair! .and ioro 0 Fairne.ss fair! 
What is the outfit they give to the wedded pair? 
Oro, 0 darling fair 1 0 lamb, and 0 love !” 

“Oro, 0 darling fair! and ioro 0 Fairness fair ! 
Feathers the finest that ever had bird in air. 
Linen the whitest that ever the spindle bare, 
Quilting of silk that is softest beyond compare> 
Candlesticks golden, graceful, and carved 'withearo, 
Eed and white pieces in pocket to spend and spare, 
Plenty on board with gay gue,st3 to gladly .share,— 
Victory I wish them, that joy may he over there 1 
Oro, 0 darling fair! 0 lamb, and 0 love !” 


MRS. HESTER SIGERSON. 

Eons — . Died 1898. 


[Mrs. Sigpi’son was the d.T.uighter of Amos 
Varian of Cork, and was Lorn in that city. 
She eaine of a fmnily ever devoted to litorature 
and music, all thinkers and all thoroughly 
Irish in feeling. She married Dr. George 
Sigerson in 1861. From her girlhood she 


wrote poems and stories, in various magazines 
and in the collections of Ralph Varian, Tha 
Harp of Erin, &c. But most of her writing 
remains fugitive. SJie published one novel, 
A Ruined Raee, witli Messrs. Ward and 
Downey in 1889.] 
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A yiGHT IN rOETMANUS VILLAGE. 

(PBOM “a HtilKKD RApB".) 

It was night when Ihin entered Fortmanus, 
and intensely dark thiit, only he knew 
every Eitone, he would have found it hard 
to make his way home. A chill misty wind 
oriaen, which idorccd hi.s wretched cloth- 1 


33.' 

Are you there, Nancy?" 

“To be 3ure I am! Where eke would 1 
be, sir, at this time o’ night?" answered old 
Nancy Doolan, his housekeeper, cook, and 
laaid-of-all-work, as she popped her white- 
capped head out of the kitchen door, a well- 

worn rosary dangling in her hand. 

“ I thought you might be iii bed,” said the 
priest apologetically. He was a little afraid 
if Nancy, though he had n(?firly as high a 


mg, causing him to shner with cold an he ; opinion of her as she had of him, and that is 
wmit ^painfui.y on. Hut hw heart was .so ; saying a great deal, for slic did not think the 
full m love and hope that he hardly felt his j whole earth held one like him, either priest 

d nr r; f'r'i" ti' , ^ 1 .^ 0 , “Nancy." said lie, “have you 

door, and lifted the latch softfy, the sweet | any boiling water?” 

fu S'’«'ited him. But, me- ; “Musha,” answered she in a mournful jind 

c uimcdlly closing the door after him, he ; disappointed tone, “’tis a quare thin" an’ I 
stood for a moment powerlc.ss. ; doin’ for you ever since you came among us, 

i.iie scene before him almo.st made his | for you to think so little of me. Did I ever 
heart stand still. A tin sconce fastened to ^ go to bed or kneel down to say me prayers 
the wall held the .solitary candle, ,and hy its without lavin’ the hot wather an’ everythin" 
light, standing at the head of the bed, Father i ready for you? There’s the glass, an’ there’! 
Mat, m a low anrl aol^rnn vmVa 1A i.1. I .t n ^ ■ 


1 a low and solemn voice, read the ! the malt, an’ there’s tlie lump sugar, an’ the 
- Vr ' , i for your drop o’ punch before 

Mary was kneeling at the priest’s side. ! you go to bed.” 

Up to this time she had remained in silent : “Sure I’m not doubting you, Nancy; but 
prayer, but on Dan s entrance she burst into : ’tis tea I want now.” 
a passion of sobs. Dan never uttered a word i “Tea!” said .she in surprise 
or groan but, laying down his bundle, knelt j “ Yes, Nancy, I want you to make a good 
at her side. The prayers were ended, but lie ; jug of tea, and take a loaf of bread and knife 
never stirred, nor when Mary spoke to him : -don’t forget the knife -and bring them 
did he seem to hear her. After a bit he ^ down to MacManus’s cottage” 

P*’*'- MaoMaiius's, sir?” 

“Now, you heard me, Nancy.” 

“ Is it a loaf o’ bread an’ tay, sir?” 

m’t say it a second time,” said the 


vented his fall. He had swooned. 

They laid him flat upon the floor, and 
Mary fell upon him in an agony of grief, 
fearing he was dead or dying. The priest 
assured her, however, that he was only in 
a faint, and ordered her to get water. 

“What did he eat to-d;iy?” said he. 

“Sure I don’t know. Father,” answered 
she. 

“And I suppose you ate nothing younself 
either, ’ said he, in a rough, angry tone. 
“ What nonsense it is ! Couldn’t you make 
out .something or other ? W eren’t any of the 
neiglibours with you?" 

“I never took my &yes off her all day,” 
said Mary faintly. 

“.Sprinkle the water on his face and lianda, 
and I’ll be back in a few minutes j” and 
I'iither Mat seemed, as he hurried through 
the darkness, to have been attacked with a 
sudden catarrh, for his handkerchief w'as 
in coii.qtaiit demand till he reached his own 
door. 


prie.st, looking angry, for Nancy and he 
often had little battles over his charity, but, 
seeing that he was very determined this time, 
she went grumbling about her task. 

“’That’s the way— why, every one o’ them 
coming over him with their starvation stories, 
He’ll be left without a cup o’ tay for himself 
between ’em ; as if the whole village could be 
draggin’ out of him! An’ troth! he’s tight 
enough as it is.” 

Father Mat had gone into his little parlour 
and supplied himself witli a small quantity 
of brandy out of the little he had, and gone 
off to the cabin, where he was soon followed 
by Nancy, bearing the jug of tea in ono hand, 
a small lantern in the other, and the loaf 
of bread and knife in her apron. She laid 
them down upon the table, and shook her 
head compassionately when she saw the state 
of affairs. Dan was just recovering con- 
sciousness and sat with his back against the 
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wall while the priest was administering some 
: brandy, to him. . \ ^ _ 

Nancy .stole to the bedside, and, gazing 
for a while on the little white face, muttered : 
“Glory be to God! she’s gone;” upon wliich 
Alary started to her side, and, placing her 
ear to the white lips, said : 

“No, the breath is in her, Nancy.” 

“i didn’t think she was breatliing at all. 
Glory he to God! she’ll soon be a bright 
little angel. God help you, you’re the sor- 
rowful woman this night, Mary, acushla. 
Take a drop o’ the warm fciy if yon can at 
all.” 

“I don’t think I could swally it; I never 
thought of hit or sup this day, no more nor 
if I was a soul unbodied.” 

“Come now,” said the priest, “whether 
you can or not, the two of you must eat and 
drink a hearty supper before I leave this. 
Go on now, Nancy, I’ll be down after you;” 
and his reverence poured out some tea into 
a tin mug and handed it to Mary, wlule he 
gave the jug to Dan, and cut up the loaf and 
commanded them “as an act of obedience” 
to eat their suppers. 

The night wore on. The prie.st had left 
them. Little Elly still breathed, though 
they thought every breath would be her 
last. As they watched above her, the wind 
swept round the house, sobbing and sighing 
at the door, at the window, through the 
chinks in the roof, almost like a woman’s 
wail. Mary looked at Dan. 

“ ’Tis only the wind, Mary.” 

Treacy’.s dog Bouncer gave vent to a long 
and piercing howl. 

“ Oh,” muttered Dan, “ if she’d give me 
one look before she goes!” 

Eily opened her eyes. They seemed dark 
and brilliant. A look of strange surprise 
was in them, and she seemed to gaze intently 
at the foot of the bed. Gradually a smile of 
ineffable rapture illumined her face, and she 
seemed to make an eifort to stretch out her 
hands. 

“’Tis the blessed angels is come for her,” 
whispered Mary; and both jarents sank upon 
their knees, ^ , 

Bouncer gave another howl, and the wind 
wailed round the house, and Bouncer howled 
again, and Mrs. Treacy bleSsed herself and 
remarked to her spouse : 

“ Jim ! that’s the third time Bouncor did 
that.” 

“ Troth, ’tis well he has someone stopping 
awake to keep an aoeoimt for him,” responded 


Jim in a sleepy voice, for, asleep or awake, 
Jim was always a wag. 

“ I’m thinking ’tis poor Eily MacManus is 
going. I believe she didn’t know one yester- 
day ;” and the young mother pressed her lips 
upon the little downy head that rested on 
her arm. “ Well, in town or counthry I never 
saw such a purty child as she was when .she 
came here first. I’m tould ’twas in his 
family to be handsome. They say he’s one 
of the rale ould stock, an’ sure the both of 
them was dazed about her.” 

“ She was,” replied Jim, “ a very nice little 
crather; hut as ’tis the heart o’ the night, 
I suppose w(? might as well he going to sleep, 
Norry.” 

Mrs. Treacy kissed lier baby again, and 

Bouncer gave another howl. 

“That’s four,” said Jim, half-asleep. In 
another house little Katcy Earrell, who lay 
at the foot of the family bed, turned over in 
her sleep and muttered, “ I gave her the 

“Be quiet with you,” said her mother, 
giving her a push with her foot; “you have 
me awake the whole night wid your turning 
and twisting, nn’ troth ! I was jaded enough 
when I lay down.” 

Upon which Katey repeated her remark in 
a louder tone, though still asleep. 

“ Is there anything ailing you, agra?” 
said her mother, fearing she might be un- 
well. 

Katey, now wide awake, said : 

“I was dramin’ about the primroses I 
took to poor little Eily yesterday. W eren't 
they grand ones?” 

“Faith, if you don’t he quiet this luinnit, 
I’ll give you primro.ses you won’t like. I 
didn’t get a wink o’ .sleep yet with you.” 

Bouncer gave another prolonged howl. 

“God bless us !" said Mrs. Farrell. 

“ Tliat’s Treacy’s Bouncer,” said Katey. 

“I’m afeared poor Eily is gone,” said her 
mother. “Be quiet an’ go to sleep, any- 

“Sure I often heard him doin’ that,” said 
the child. 

“■You’ll have the baby awake on me, so 
you will!” and Mrs. Farrell gave a low : 
“hush' — sh^sh”, and then all was silent, 
and she thought to herself, “Now .surely I’ll 
get a sleep,” for .she wished to rise early on 
Easter Sunday morning, and she' had been up 
late washing and cleansing in order to have 
her children as neat as possible in honour of 
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that. gJ(ii’iou<i fotival. I.5iit to her utter dis- 1 ‘Oh, Pat, don’t wake the ohilcl,’” niiickccl lie 
nmy, i), fihriil voice froni the other side of the in indignant tones ; “ an’ herself nfthcr wakiii’ 
apartnient chirped out : the whole of us out of the depth of our sleep 

“ Sure Mat tot a otther.” wid her talk ; troth you’re one o’ the quarest 

“ Whisht, whisht,” said the mother. women I ever heard tell of.” 

“Go asleep, now,” muttered a low voicie His wife said nothing, for she had still 
from the same locality, which ivo recognize hopes of being able to hush the baby. And 
ii.s that of old Gran. as the angry tones of the patei’faniilias had 

Tint little five-year-old J’atsy had been eflectuiilly .silenced the other youngsfer.s, all 
Jiracli e.xeitcd tlie pre.viona evening by this was soon quiet, and evert the poor, tired 
exploit of his hvotUer, and had fallen asleep mother succeeded in falling into a sound and 
qnite nnintentioiial ly in the midst of it. So refreshing sleep. 

when he awoke again he naturully took up Strange to say, Mat — the ndiiuiaiitine 
tlic m;itter w'licro he had left off, and was sleeper — was the first to awaken, his accua- 
ciuito irrepressiblf!. Indeed he' was aiw.avs j tonicd liour having come, lie calmly opened 
a wakeful youngster, and so lively that even his eyes, and, craning up his neck, ho looked 
•slecj) did not .suhihic him, for he was in the down at Ids sister, who still .slept, which he 
habit of nightly going through a scrie.s of considered absurd; so, having rsotliing at 
athletic performances, using his old grand- hand to throw at her, he slid softly down 
mother a.s a spr inging-hoar d. Occasionally and tilted up her head with Ids foot, 
these e.xercises brought him out upon the “ Stop ! ” said she sleepily, but, remem- 
earthen floor 'wdth a sudden dash, when he baring herself, she said— in wiiat peojrlc call 
■would give vent to a shrieking announce- a pig’s whisper — “ Me Easther’s eggs on you, 
rnent that “ His head -was broke !” and wake Mat. I womUier what way i.s the otther this 
all the household with the exception of Mat, rnoniiu’?” 

who, though usually in a highly eoiiipre.s.sed “ Tlie way I left him, I suppose ; wid his 
state between his father and the wall, always neck broke an’ ho lianging be the heels," 
slept through everything until his waking said her brother, his thin, otherwise healthy, 
hour, lialf-paat five in the summer and half- young face, twinkling all over with satis- 
past six in winter. faction at the memory of his last evening’s 

“ Fos Bouncer tot him be the poll down in e.xploit. 
de wathei'.” The family were soon all awake, and as 

“For the Lord’s sake, Mother, will you neatly attired as possible under the circum- 

niake him whisht: lie’ll h.avo the house stances. In honour of the day, poor old Gran, 
awake.” By the “house" she meant Pat the with much ])i'ide, tied a new checked bib 
elder and the dreaded baby. For they are upon Pat.sy, the price of which she had earned 
equally* unreasonable and diilicult of man.ige- by knitting, and looked with love and ad- 
ment when disturbed at night. miration iqion his curly head and shining 

“Sure if I sthrike him he’d woike the face, nuLwithstaiidiiig her aching .sides. She 
town, fin’ what’ll I do?” said the old woman, made liim kneel down and say his praj'er.s, 
“Go a.slcep now, avoin neen, an’ I’ll give you .iml he stumbled through his Pater anil Avo 
‘ long .stick, s ’ to-moi'i'ow.” pretty well, considering his ycar.s; though 

“you will in my eye! "remarked the cherub. hi.s thought.^ were on the otter, and his eyes 

“I’li bate you in the morning,” said tlie kept turning toward.s the door, 
mother, “Mindyourprayura,air,”aaidhisgrand- 

“ Oh. glory 1 .such a great big foxey.” mother. 

“He’s hanging in the y;ird,” said Katoy; “He have awful long whiahkeis,” responded 
for winch she got a smart kick. Patsy*, upon which .slio gave him a ciiil on 

But the mischief wa.s done. An angry the ear, and he finished hia pinyers in tears ; 
liass .suddenly exclaimed, from the north-east but quickly conatded himself by running out 
corner of the family bed. to see the, otter. From whence, however, he 

“ Yerral what the — has you all pratin’ returned in a few* momenta crying lustily, 
away like magpies in the black o’ the night and stating in indignant tone,s, interspersed 
for?” with sobs, that “Mat bate him ’cause he 

“Oh, P.it' don’t wake the child!” said his on’y dust put his finger on hia whiahkers.” 
wife, in a low, mild tone. “ Begob 1 thin, if you could put your finger 

“E gorra! that’s not a bad one, cither! on Mat’s whisker you could do more tlian 
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I could, anyhow 1” said his father from out j “Aye, troth," lauglied old Gran, 
a thick lather of soap which covered the “’Tosn’tMat’awhishkers, on’y theotther’.s,” 
lower half of his face. | grumbled Patsy in an injured tone. 


SARAH ATKINSON, 

18i!3- 189-3. 


[Mr.'i. Atkinson was born 13th of October, 
1823, in the town of Athlone. When she 
was about fifteen yeans of age her parents 
removed to Dublin because of the greater 
facilities it afforded for the education of 
their children. Even at school she began 
that system of diligent note-taking which 
remained with her through life, and which 
helped her to the extraordinary accuracy and 
completeness of detail which marked her 
later work. She married Dr. George Atkin- 
son in her twenty -fifth year; and in a life 
devoted to good works she found time for 
a good deal of literature. With perfect 
womanly sweetness, she had a masculine 
force and clearness of intellect. She would 
liave made an ideal historian, for she had the 
broadest and most impartial of minds, with 
the lucent vision, the strong, clear, noble 
style, the infinite capacity for taking pains. 
Tile preface to her Life of Mary Aikenhead, 
dealing with the penal days in Ireland, 
packed full as it is with out-of-the-way 
information, most lucidly stated, excited 
the warm admiration of Mr. Lecky. In- 
deed, her mind was in many respects like 
that of the greatest of modern historians. 
Besides the Life of Mary Aikenhead, she 
wrote a deal of miscellaneous literature, 
contributed in its serial form solely to Irish 
magazines. A book of her Essays has been 
published since her death.] 


PENAL I)A.YS. 

(FBOU “MARY AIKENHEAD, HER LIFE, HER 
WORK, AND HER EMENDS ”.) 

Tlie priests were of necessity constantly 
on foot, or in less severe times on horseback; 
they could not gather their flock around 
them ; they -vyere obliged to go to the houses 
of their parisliioners. The friars were often 
out “questing". All were heartily wel- 
comed and hospitably entertained, whether 


at gentlemen’s houses few and far between, 
or in the more frequent farmers’ cottages. 
It was a rule that the priest should give an 
mstruetiou to the family in whose house he 
put up for the night, and examine the chil- 
dren in the catechism. To the junior mem- 
bers of the household this p.art of the evening 
routine was not always the most agi'eeable, 
especially as the lesson in the eatachism was 
likely to be supplemented by a few questions 
in grammar, an association of sacred and 
secular studies suggested by the catechisms 
then in use, which, printed in the Gaelic 
character on the Continent \ were provided, 
not unfrequently in the form of an appendix, 
with a popular treatise on the vernacular 
tongue. But it was a rare delight to all 
when, the labour of the day well over, and 
the circle widened by the dropping in of 
neighbours great and small, the priest of the 
parish, or Father Francis from the abbey, as 
the case might be, poured out liis treasures 
of historic and legendary lore ; went back to 
his college days in distant lands, described 
the manners and customs of great nations 
where the Githolics held their heads high, 
and the king and queen and all the nobility 
went to mass ; and recounted with kindling 
eye the exploits of the soldiers of the brigade, 
and the story of the field where they perished. 
And as the good priest talked on, the listeners 
saw in the blazing turf long pilgrim proces- 
sions arriving within sight of the city of St. 
James ; or in the broken lights and shadows 
cast upon the rafters, descried the wooded 
hills of Galicia, St. Isidore on the Homan 
height, the spires of Brixhant, the gates and 
towers of Seville. Meanwhile, the pensive- 
eyed girls heard these words set, as it were, 
to their favourite airs — “The Blackbird” and 
“Shule Aroon”; and the martial youths 


1 An interesting account of the books printed for the 
Irish in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at 
Antwerp, Louvain. Paris, and Borne will ho found in 
Anderson’s Historical Sketches qf the Native Irish (1828), 
section! 
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luatui'rd tlioir plans for fighting Almanza 
next clay in the stulililc-fiolrl, and defending 
Saragossa in the rath upon the hill. 

It was thought by Lurbe and others that 
thi.s intiiiiiite association of the priests 'with 
the people was detriiueiital to the clergy, 
who lost, aa it was supposed, in familiar 
iutercourae with the unlettered, a good deal 
of the tjulture whicli they had acquired in 
the cciurse of their fweign education. How- 
ever this may have been, there can lie no 
doubt that the people benefited largely by 
lihe close relations into wliich pastor and 
lloek Av ere brought by the necessity of the 
times. ‘'The Iri.sh pea.saiit,” says Jtean 
t.'ogan, “shared his frugal fare with the 
pi'ie.st, gave him his humble bed, and staked 
his life and the welfare of his family for 
his protection. The priest, in return, gave 
sinritual instruction to the household, offered 
the Holy Saorifiee for his benefactors, ad- 
ministered the sacraments, ble.ssed the pea- 
sant’s home, and made his lesidence the 
tabernacle in which the Blessed Eucharist 
and the Holy Oils ware sheltered for the 
salvation of the people.” 

Other sojourners by the domestic hearth 
there were who helped to keep the atmos- 
phere fresh and genial. These were the 
schoolinasters and the itinerant musicians. 
The former were ahvay.s considered entitled 
to free quarters; and when their scholastic 
avocations in the fields had been brought 
a conclusion for the. day, they withdrew 
one humble househoJd or another to Join the 
evening cheer, and tri rest for tin; night. Of 
course the harpers of repute were to be met 
with only in the houses of the gentry ; they 
•enjoyed a good position in right of their 
profession, and generally were gentlemen 
by birth and education. Among them 
descendants of the O’Neills; excellent Oreek 
aud Latin scholars; piolieients in Irish his- 
tory and antiquities; and travelled men who 
had played before the Pretender in Edin- 
burgh or Rome, and charmed witli their 
native music the King of fcjpain in his court 
at Madrid. The Protcstiint gentry 
aii.xiou.s as theii- Catholic neighbours to have 
the musicians tarry with them ; but 
told that “ the harpers frequented mostly 
the iiiHise.s of the old Irish families who had 
lost their titles, or were reduocid more or leas 
in their e.statcs. AVhen the.se minstrels ap- 
peared it was the signal for festivity among 
the young and old.” It is not difficult to 
imagine the delight of the audience that 


gathered in these country houses to hear the 
liarpcrs perform the lively planxtics, the 
inspiring mareheSj the pathetic strains of 
“ the mother of sweet singers ”, as Pope 
styled Erin. 

The power of the instrument when an 
accomplished hand swept the strings can he 
inferred from the prai.ses that have been 
bestowed on it. Dante had an Irish harp, 
and lie admired its constniction, and ob- 
served that its makers had heon uvinvalled 
in its use for age.s. “No liarp hatli a sound 
j so melting and prolongeil as the Irisli harp ”, 

‘ says Lord Bacon. "Such music before or 
since did I never hear”, re)nark.s Evelyn, 
after li.stening to the performance of his old 
I friend Clerk, an incomparable, player on the 
Ii'isli harp; aud the diari,st adds that, in hi.s 
judgment, the said instrument, which is 
neglected for its extraordinary difficulty, is 
“ far superior to the lute itself, or whatever 
i speaks with strings”. As for tlte musical 
' compositions of the Irish, it is enough to 
note that Handel said he would rather have , 
been the composer of “ Aileen Aroon ” than 
of the music that had made him famous; 
that Haydn made a colksjtion of iCrish Airs, 
and was about to reset them when death 
called him to join the heavenly choir ; tha,t 
i Beethoven loved these melodies, and had 
i many of tliem hung round his room. 

Assuredly the attachment of the Iri.sh to 
their national melodies and their native 
! harpers did not lessen when they remein- 
' bered that the mu.sie and the poetry of the 
old land hud long been under a ban with 
themselves. By tlie Statute of Kilkenny it 
‘ had been made penal for the English settlers 
to “ entertain the bards, who perverted the 
imagination by romantic tales”. Henry 


j VHl., though he coinmanded the harp, the 
I emblem of Ireland, to be quartered in the 
j arin.s of England, showed great hostility to 
i the music and poeti-y of the (lael.' Eliza- 
j beth, albeit showing a decided prefereui.;e for 
j the Irish tunes a.s performed at court galas, 

I ferociously pur-sued in Ireland the bards and 
! rbynier.s, placing them in the same category 
as monks, friars, Jesuits, a.nd such like: “a 
i truyterous kind of people”. GTomwell's 
solders boasted that they broke tlie, harp 
wherever they found it. But the muisio of 
Erin could neither be murdered nor trans- 


I Wliilat the hull) was lioaoiirably hung in the quar- 
tcrings of iSiiglund, the unhappy harpois wsi-e hath 
hung and quartered in Ireland” of Samuel Lover, 
1 v«l.ii.). 
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planted; and in ttie eighteenth century, 
especially in Connaught and Munster, its 
strains were heard in every direction. The 
daughters, as well as the sons, of the gentry 
were taught the harp, and we are told that 
‘‘every old Irish family luid harps in plenty”. 
In fact, they carried out the ideas of their 
remote ancestors, who considered that “from 
the king down all should be able to sweep 
the strings in a masterly manner when the 
harp was sent round at their feasts”. 

And tl^e people at large, though they 
could not entertain the distinguished pro- 
fessors of the art in their houses, had a grefit 
deal of musical enjoyment in their own 
way. Harpeis of a humbler grade than the 
O'Carolans and the O’Neills, the Duigenans i 
and the Heinpsons, and performers on the i 
Irish bagpipe, “ which to my uncultivated 
ear ”, says Dr. Campbell, “ is not an instru- 
ment so unpleasant as the lovers of Italian 
music represent it”, were constantly seen 
and heard in the cabins of the peasantry. 
The people knew very well how to turn a 
tune, they were paasionately fond of the old ] 
airs, and they seasoned their occupations with 
songs appropriate to every occasion. They 
had plough tunes and spinning tunes ; boat- 
men’s songs, and miller’s and carter’s songs ; 
and lullabys or sleep -disposing melodies; 
they had music specially appropriate to each 
season of the year. They preserved their j 
treasure of song as they preserved their 
immemorial traditions and their living faith; 1 
and this they did so well that, when, after . 
the penal days had passed away, and the i 
gentry had completely neglected the cul- 1 
tivation of Irish music, it was among the i 
peasantry that Bunting and Joyce, Petrie , 
and O’Curry, found the exquisite airs they 
desired to preserve for future generations. 
Dr. Petrie speaks of the music of Ireland as 
having been the exclusive property of the 
peasantry — the deecendaiita of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. He observes 
that it is characteristic of their ardent and 
impassioned Lemporament, and expressive of 
the tone of feeling that has been for ages 
predominant. It was not to be found, he 
gays, among the upper clas.ses. “ They were 
insensible to its beauty, for it breathed not 
thdr feelings ; and they resigned it to those 
from whom they took everything else, be- 
cause it was a jewel of whose worth they 
were ignomit.” “Pray go on collecting”, 
he writes to one of the friends Who helped 
him in his search for the ancient melodies ; 


“ it ia a noble work to be employed upon-—- 
the building up a glorious monument to the 
cultivated genius, and the exquisite nature, 
of a people whose fate, alas ! has not been a 
happy one.” 

Hardly nece.ssary is it to remark that the 
home life of the people was their dearest, 
refuge — their impregnable stronghold. Not 
that iniquitous legislation had overlooked 
this sanctuary of divine faith and domestic 
virtue. The penal laws, a,s wc liave seen, 
sought to make the fourth commandment a 
dead letter by encouraging disobedience to 
parental authority, and rewarding rebellion 
with privilege a.ivd wealth. The code sup- 
plemented this attempt to set children against 
their parents, by endeavouring to disturb 
the relations between husband and wife; for 
if the wife of a Catholic declared herself a 
Protestant, the la,w enabled her to compel 
her husband to give her a separate main- 
tenance, and to transfer to her the custody 
and guardianship of .all their children; 
and as if to bring injury and ijisult to 
a climax, every Catholic was by Act 
of Parliament deprived of the power of 
settling a jointure on Ids Catholic wife, or 
charging his lands with any provision for 
his daughters. Disruption of the strong and 
tender bond that held the Irish household 
as a Christian family was not to be efl'ected 
by royal proclamation or parliamentary de- 
cree: uovertlieless, the legislation that aimed 
at depriving the naturally dependent mem- 
bers of the family of manly protection and 
necessary provision was felt as a biting in- 
sult and an inhuman tyranny. 

In Irish household, s, high and low, the 
women throughout those troubled times 
kept well up to the Christian standard, 
cherishing the domestic virtues, accepting 
with patience their own share of suffeiirig, 
defying the temptations held out by the 
enemies of the faith, refusing to barter the 
souls of the young, in the midst of calamity 
keeping the eternal reward in view, and 
daily exercising works of cliarit}'- and zeal. 
As fai' as ch’cum.stanees -would allow, the 
people in their domestic life followed the 
traditional standard of their ancestors and 
preserved the customs of immemorial days. 

Women, from the earliest times, have 
ever been beld in great respect in Ireland. 
The Brehon law, by which the inhabitants 
of the territories outside the Pale were 
governed from long before St. Patrick’s 
time, to the reign of James I, and accord- 
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ing to whose provisions the people in many ! 
parts of Uiri eounti'y continued, up to a com- | 
paratively recent period, to arrange their | 
attairs imd t,o(,(le their disputes, aecmad to i 
’viT.rnen the riglits of property, and pro- i 
Tided for thi.ir lat ional independence in a | 
fill- nioro oii'eeULal way than W!i,s coiitem- ! 
plated hy other codes. In social life the | 
spirit of the Bi'elion law was cnihodied, | 
and transmitted t 
in the 


a and n 


eialing 




nmol read tin 
t observing ho 
a occupied by ’ 
according to their degree, 
to fill a part, both inHuential 


fenerations, | 
)f the people. ! 
Annals of Ireland j 
iinportant was tlie ! 
• ~;iin. All, ! 
^ expected ; 
id honour- ! 


oonstitution of the okn. A j 
oonsideralile share of the intern.al adiuinis- | 
tration of the principality was entrusted to | 
the wife of the chieftain or provincial king, i 
The duties of hospitality — onerous and con- i 
slant, and precisely defined by the Brehon i 
law— Were exercised by her. To her was i 
entrusted the oaa'e of the poor and suffer- 
ing. She was expected to be an encourager 
of learning, and a friend to the ollainhs or 
professors, a benefactor to the churches, and 
a generous helper of the religious orders. 

While the chieftain was out fighting or 
taking preys from his enemies, the chief- 
tain’s wife kept everything in order in the 
little kingdom, and held hersolf ready, at 
a moment’s notice, to protect her people 
from I'obhers or defend lier castle from 
invaders. TJie mother of Hugh O’Neill is 
described by the annalists as “a woman 
who was the pillar of support and main- 
tenance of the indigent, and the mighty, 
of the poets and exiled, of widows and 
orphan.s, of the clergy and men of science, 
of the poor and the needy; a woman who 
was the head of eouncil and advice to the 
gentlemen aiifl chiefs of the province of 
Conor AlaeNos.sa : a denuiro, womanly, de- 
vout, charitable, meek, benignant woman, 
with pure piety and tlie love of Ood and 
her neighbours”. In the obituary notice 
of a certain great lady, the annali.st tells 
UR how she was “a nurse of all guests and 
strangers, and of all the learnocrmen in 
Ireland”; of another we reai'l tliat she was 
tlie most distinguished woman in Munster 
in her time, in fame, hospitality, good 
sense, and piety The old writers, in 
summing up the noble qualities of an Irish 
chieftaiji’.s wife, do not omit to mention 
that she was disitinguished by her checking 


of plunder, her hatred of injustice, by her 
tranquil mind and her serene counten- 

We get the portrait of a woman of this 
stiimp, and a picture of the imuuiers of the 
fifteenth century in Ireland, in the account 
of Margaret, the daughter of the king <jf 
ISly, and wife of Calvagh O’Cuiroll. 'This 
lady warn .accustomed to give a graat ftiast 
twice in the year, beatowiug “iiieat.e and 
moneyes, with all other manner of gifts ”, 
on all wlio as.sumbled on these ttecasions. 
TliO guests took tlioir places .tecording ii.s 
their mimes wore entered in a roll kept 
for thiit purpo.se, while the clvieftaiu and 
liis wife dovoited the.mseive.s entirely to 
their guests: Margaret “clad in cloath of 
gold, her deerest friends about her, her 
clergy and judges too; C'dvagh him .self 
being on horseback, by the church’s out- 
ward side, to the end that all things might 
be done orderly, and each one served suu- 
cessively ”. On one of those days of fes- 
tivity Margaret gave two chalices of gold 
a.s offerings on the altar to God Almighty, 
and “ she .also caused to nur.se or fo.ster two 
young orphans”. She was disLi)igui.slied 
among the women of her time for preparing 
highway.s and erecting bridges .and churches, 
and doing “ all manner of things jirofitable 
to serve God and hei' sotile”. Her days 
were shortened by a fatal cancer; and tlie 
.annalist eonclndcs his notice with, a beau- 
tiful piuyer and ii pathetic maletlietion. 
“God’s blessing,” he exclaims, “the blessing 
of all sainls, and every other blessing from 
d'erusalem to Inis Gluair, he on her going 
to Iieaven, and ble.s.-jed be he that will 
roade and ho.are tlu.s, for ble.ssiiig her soule. 
Onr.sed he that sore in her bre.ast that 
killed. Miirgrett.” 

And slioidd one of these fair women, who 
acted well her part in the chieftain’s hou.se- 
hold, renomice “all worldly vanitycH and 
terrestrial glorious pomps ” and lietake her- 
self to “an austere, devouto. life” in a 
monastery, the chronicler fails not to .speed 
thither the blessings of guests and strangers, 
poor and rich, and poet-philoaophers of Ire- 
land, which he prays “may he on her in that 
life ”. In recording the erection of churches 
and the foundation of monasteries, the old 
liistorians constantly note that it is a joint 
work of the chief and his wife. Sometimes, 
indeed, the wife seems to have been sole 
founder; and we are led to infer that she 
had at her disposal certain revenues, whether 
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the property of the head of the clan or the i 
pi’ooeeds of her own dowiy. i 

We read that the wife of Stephen Lynch I 
FitK-TJoniintok, while her husband was be- 1 
yond the seas in Spain, began, in the year i 
1600, to build a convent on an eminence I 
over tlie sea at Galway. Church and steeple | 
were finished before his return, and on enter- 
ing the bay he was mnch surprised to behold I 
so stately a building on the heights. Having j 
learned on his landing that the edifice had 
been erected by Ids own wife in honour of | 
St. Augustine, he knelt down on the sea- 1 
.shore and returned thanks to Heaven for I 
inspiring her with that piotis resolution, j 
Subsequently he took part in the good i 
work, finished the monastery, and endowed | 
it with rents and several lands. Another I 
case in point may be noted in the story I 
of the building of the famous Franciscan | 
monastery of Donegal. ■ i 

If the women of Erin took their full | 
share of the burdens and responsibilities 
of life in those bygone stirring times, they I 
were not for that excluded from participa - 1 
tion in the pleasures of life, and in the I 
advantages of whatever culture was then | 
attainable. Like their husbands they were 
fond of travelling abroad, and made pilgrim- 1 
ages to St. James of Compostella; to Eome, 

“ the capital of the Christiana”; and even i 
to more distant shrines. But it does not j 
appear to have been customary for the 
chief and the chieftaincss to leave home ^ 
together: the one or the other should stay 
to receive strangers, entertain guests, and 
carry on the government of the princi- 
pality. In days when oertain imjwrtant 
professions, such as those of Brehon, poet, i 
and historian, wei’e hereditary in certain ] 
families, the women of those families re- i 
ceived an education fitting them to take j 
a part in the avocations of their male 
relatives. Thus, among the Brehons, who 
were the lawyers of the clans, there were 
women eminent as judges or expounders of 
the laws; and in the learned families there 
were women historians and poets. The 
learned men of Erin, it is evident, enjoyed 
iha sympathy and appreciation of the 
daughters of the land, and were not un- 
grateful for the encouragement and hospi- 
tality they i>eceived. They inscribed the 
names of their lady friends on the tracts 
compiled for their use or at their desire. 
One of the very ancient Gaelic manuscripts 
still in existence is a tract entitled Eistwy 


rof the Illustrious Women of Erin) another 
valuable relic of the olden times is inscribed 
j Lines of the Mothers of the Irish Samis. 

It is interesting to learn what impression 
the women of Ireland at a later period — the 
middle of the seventeenth century — made 
on strangers from the classic land of Italy, 
Hie Eev. C. P. Meehan has enriched the 
fifth edition of Ms Rise and Fall of the 
Irish Franciscan Monasteries, and Memoirs 
of the Hierarchy, with the original account 
of the journey from Kenmare to Kilkenny 
of Einucini, Archbishop of Fermo, who was 
sent to this country as papal nunzio in 1645. 
Massari, Dean of Fermo, accompanied the 
nunzio as secretary, and wrote the narrative 
which is given in the appendix to the work 
just cited. The dean speaks more than once 
with genuine delight of the elegant hospi- 
tality with which the distinguished visitors 
were entertained by the lords and ladies 
of Munster, and specially dwells on the re- 
ception they received from Lady Muskerry, 
whose husband was then from home, either 
with the army of the Confederates, or in 
Dublin discussing Lord Ormonde’s peace. 
“The women”, he says, “are exceedingly 
beautiful, and heighten their attoiotions by 
their matchless modesty and piety. They 
converse freely with everyone, and are de- 
void of suspicion and jealousy, Their style 
of dress differs from ours, and rather resem- 
bles the French ; all wear cloaks with long 
fringes ; they have also a hood sewn to the 
cloak, and they go abroad without, any cover- 
ing for the head ; some wearing a kerchief, 
as the Greek women do, which, being grace* 
fully arranged, adds, if possible, to their 
native comeliness.” ^ 


iThe Bean ol I'erino does equal justice to the men ot 
Ireland, who ate, he says, “ good-loolitne, incredibly 
strong, fleet runners, equal to any hardship, and inde- 
aoribably patient. They are alven to : arms; and those 
who apply thomaelvea to learning become highly distin. 
guiehed In every domain ot soieuue.” Ot the people In 
general he speaks in high terms, “I have not words", 
ho coutinuea, " to deacribo to you the kindneas and 
politeness which we experienced at the hands of this 
Itieh people, whose devotion to the Holy See la beyond 
all praise, and I assure you that 1 was often moved to 
tears when I saw them, wholly forgetful of self, kneeling 
in the very mire in order to kiss the nunzio's robe and 
hands as if they were holy relics. At almost every stage 
ot our Journey, the nunzio was escorted by strong 
squadrons of horse to protect him from the enemy. We 
are in Ireland 1 we are in Ireland I praise to God. " 

The scenery of the south does not: pass unobserved. 
One part of the road is thus described : “ From Ardtnlly 
our route lay over the mountains of the county ol Cork, 
through that boggy region which the Irish call 'Slla- 
bruaoha'— blessed solitudes, indeed, where no sybarite 
chariot is to be seen, and where one is not stunned 
by that awful uproar which in Paris is incessant, and 
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TJiei’t; may .seem to have been but little 
leliitiou between the poaitiou of a chief- 
taineas iii ancient times and that of the 
mifttvess of an Irish Catholic household in 
the eighteenth century ; and yet, even 
during the penal days, the .spirit of the 
curlier time survived, the old ideal was 
not supplanted by anything less worthy. 
The hou.ses of the reduced gentry were 
still the centre of a generous lio-spitality, 
and charity was disj)ensed from the gentle- 
jiifiu’.s door with a liberality wliolly incojUr 
mon.surate with tiie revenue.^ of a fallen 
estate. The careful mother, who eould not 
gr'iice hei' home witli the presence of the 
learned, .sent forth her soils to encounter 
the risks of a perilous voyage and the 
dangers of foreign travel, that so they 
juigkt escape the dreaded doom of ignor- 
ance ; she lent her best eifoi-ts to the 
fostering of that magnaniinoii.s loyalty so 
requisite for the preservation of the an- 
cient faith. The mother’s lessons proved 
a stay and conscience to her sons when, in 
after-life, temptations rudely pressed upon 
them. The mother’s e.vample taught her 
daughter.^ how to unite a virile courage 
with womanly modesty and grace. 

Nor was it among the higher classes alone 
tliat these characteristics remained distinctly 
marked during the days of the nation’s 
trial; they were noticeable in the fuimev’s 
cottage and the peasant’s hut. The poor 
man’s wife did not turn the weaiy and the 
hungry from her door ; she received the pjoor 
scholar with a motherly welcome;' .she ac- 
customed her chikli'en to think nothing of 
a i‘un of two or three mile-s to the hedge- 


will not iilluw one to tWnkof licavenor his soul”, 
aiiotte place tlio iKtveller remurks ; “ Xhe outi: 
thtougll which wa passed, altliongh moiintiUnon; 
pictoesaiie, and evorywhors oovored with all sort 
•ciittlB lirawsiiig in the rich pasturea. Then we had ■ 
extiinslve viilleys diveraifled hy wood.-, not very <1 


tar aevural miles of onr route. Once down from tho 
nioimtiiins, wo hchcld an iinuiensi' tract of lowland, 
tuimhialing in gentle hills and dales of snvpasaing 
luvclinoas, well tilled, abouiulintt in herds, oxen, and 
, sheep, from which fine wool is m,ado.” 

, till Ireland it is a custom, Immeraorially established, 
for those petty schoolmasters -who teach in chapels, or 
temporary . huts, js'cel}/ to iii.strrict .such poor hoys as 
come from remois places, and ore unable topay. The poor 
scholar, while he rcniains ut the .school, goe-s home, night 


scholar, while he rcniahm ut the .seliool, goe.s home, night 
aud wight ahovvt, o ith his school-fellows, whose parents 
that can afford it occasionally supply him with .a few old 
clothes, as woll as food and lodging. ITiis appears to 
he a faint emanation of the aucieiit custom in Irehiud, 
to erdehrated by historians, of supplying, at the national 
expense, all foreign students with meat, drink, elothes, 
lodging, hootos, Ac. 


school. By precept mid by example she 
tiiuglit thorn fidelity to the fititli, love for 
the old kml, reverence for God's miiiisteis, 
and respect for learning. The high moral 
tone pervading the social life of the humbler 
c]asse.s in Ireland was at once tbe cause and 
consequence of the importnnt position which 
the women inaintairied at the domestic hearth, 
and of the heneficial sway which they exer- 
cised among their neighbours tif tho same 
degree. 

The circuinstHnces of tho time were fia-our- 
.■ihle to the growth of thi.s inlluonce, .A.s ii 
rule the women did not work in the fields: 
their occupations vix»rc of an indoor chiu’iicter; 
and the habits of the people, botli uicn and 
women, were domestic. The. latter half of 
the eighteenth century being happily free 
from such famines which had laid waste the 
country during the previous two lunidred 
years, and were fated to reappear at a later 
period, there was plenty of food for the 
people. Tlie staff of life-— the potato — was 
then in its prime, as to quality and quantity. 
Each little holding produced a crop sufficient 
for the support of a numerous family, with 
a large .surplus for the poultry that ci'owded 
round the door, and tho pigs, which even 
tlie poorest cotter reared ; while a paddock 
was I'e.servcd fram tillage as pa.sture for the 
high - boned native cow, which formed au 
irinKirtant item of the live stock. In the 
farmers’ families linen and -wocilleii stuffs 
were spun, woven, knitted, bleached and 
j dyed, and made into wBiring apparel hy the 
wiimeii. A spinning-wheel was a.s necessary 
n part of the furniture as a pot for conking 
the .stii'about. Public-hou.ses wwe few' and 
fai’ between, facilitie.s for locomotion wore 
not abundant, and the men did nut range to 
i any great distance from liome. Their nrnuse- 
ment wa.s to .sit liy the lire in the winter 
evening.s, or .smoke their pipe.-? at the clour 
in siinimor, listening to the filory-tellui' or 
the singer, while their wive.s and daughter.^ 
knitted or spun: all, young and old, being 
ready to break out into a dance the moment 
a piper or liddler .'qipeaicd on the scene. 
Perhaps the greatest testimony borne to the 
genuine worth of the poor Irish Gatholics 
\va.s thiit afforded by the custom which pre- 
vailed among the Prote.stant and respectable 
classes, at sending their children to be nursed 
or fostered by the pea.sautry. Sons and heiivs 
destined to fill prominent and honourable 
posts, and daughters born to grace luxurious 
homes, were in all trust committed to the 
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care of peasant 'women, and grew from tender 
infanoy to liai'dy childhood in the mountain 
cabins, sharing the liomely fare and joining 
ill the simple sports of their foster brothers 
and sisters. One thing T,vaa certain; the 
nurse’s tidelity and alleotion could be im- 
plicitly relied on, and the gentleman's child 
would have no vice to unlearn when trans- 
ferred from the peasant’s guardianship to 
the protection of the parental roof. i 


THE ATKBNHBAD FAMILY. 

(from “MAHY ArKENHKAlJ, MSB LIl'E, HEB 
WORK, AND HUB EllIENDS ”.) 

Ahoufc the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a Scottish gentleman, David Aiken- 
headi by name, and holding a commission in 
the :26th Cameronian Eeginient, relinquished 
the military profession, uiai'ried a Limerick 
lady, Miss Anne Wight, tlm daughter of 
Eice Wight, of the same family as that now 
represented by .Lord Monteagle, and settled 
in Ireland, making the city of Cork his 
winter quarters, and having a house for 
summer residence at Kinsale. He did not 
long enjoy the ease of civil and domestic 
life, but died early, leaving two children, 
a daughter, Anne, who aftorwnrds married 
Dr. Galway of Cork, and a sou, David, wlio, 
having studied medicine, established himself 
as a practising physician and chemist in 
Cork, a city distinguished, at that time, for 
the number of well-qualified and successful 
practitioners it had produced. 

Young David Aikenhead was not afraid 
to try bis fortune, even on so well-occupied 
a fluid. His courage met witli its reward, 
and before long lie obtained the first much- 
coveted success, that of being pointed out as 
a rising man. He was remarkably hand- 
some, his manner was kindly and agreeable, 


1 '‘AUteulieiul, of that ilk, Scotland, an ancient nor- 
them family, of which was David Aikenheiul, .Provost 
of Edinbiirah, distinguished for his loyalty and virtue." 
--Burke’s Hmydopanliii, of Bcraldry: For copies of a i 
huinurous poem, written on Provost Aikanhe.ad, hy 
i.Xeighton, : afterwards Archbishop of (Masgow, see A^oto 
.and (James, vol. si; Pha poein,, or more properly the 
epigram, was a poor composition, the humour oonsisting 
of a play on the provost’s name; the Scotch word ainhen 
: BignMyliig, oaten. - /Two. families of the name carried 
amis; oak leaves or acorns llguring in each ease. "Adam 
K isbitt, son of Sir Ak'x.inderNisbitt, imarried Janet Aiken- 
liead, griiudohiid of David Aikenliead, Provost ot Bdhi - 1 
burgh, and they wevefathernnd raothorto Mr. Alexander i 
:; Mabitt, author of the System, o/ Bmldry, and the last 
male vnpjesentntive oi the family of iflBbitt."-PIavtair’a 
family AniiqtiUy.yol. vlii. (Scotland), Appendix, ocexxv. I 


without pride or pretension of any kind ; he 
had a thoroughly good heart ; and wliilo he 
secured the esteem of the wealthy and in- 
fluential classes by his character and Ms 
skill, be earned the blessings of the poor by 
his cliaritable and humane disposition. 

Neither his political nor his religious prin- 
ciples were calculated to stand in the way 
of his advancement. Boi'n, bo to speak, in 
the Hanoverian ranks, be foil in well with 
the corporation and constituency of a city 
which never lost an opportunity of testifying 
its attachment to the sacred person of what- 
soever royal George happened to occupy the 
throne, and wliich was never tired of ringing 
its bells in commemoration of vicl.ories won, 
whether by sea or land, over the French, 
Spanish, or Dutch enemies of the reigning- 
dynasty. Steictly Protestant in his ieligiou.s. 
■views, he found himself in sympathy with 
the vast majority of the country gentry, as 
well as with the magisterial magnates and 
the military and civil functionaries of the 
opulent southern city; all of whom held it 
as an article of faith, which even the evidence 
of their senses could not disturb, that Eo- 
manists were by nature an inferior order of 
beings, and that to be “Protestant” meant 
to be “respectable”. 

However', when it came to the question 
of choosing a wife, Dr. Aikenhead consulted 
neither his religious prepossessions nor his 
professional interests. He had met “a 
dangerous papist” in the person of gentle 
Mary Staopole, the eldest daughter of a 
Gatbolic merchant of the city ; he asked her 
to become his wife ; slie liked the handsome 
young doctor too well to refuse his suit ; her 
parents 'were .satisfied ; and, on the 22nd of 
October, 178.5, the marriage took place in 
Christ Chureli, Cork. But, to ease his con- 
science, the husband made one stipulation. 
Though his wife should be free to practise 
her own religion, she mu.st not make Catholios- 
of her children. It was clearly announced, 
and fully understood, tliat whatever children 
heaven blessed them with should be brought 
up as members of the church by law estab- 
lished. 

On the 18th of January, 1787, their first- 
born — the future foundress of the Irish 
Sisters of Clwity — came into the world. In 
due course, she -was carried to the Protestant 
Church and baptized by the name of Mary. 

Soon after, she was removed from the .oity, 
to be nursed on Eason’s Hill, a healthy 
suburb on the north side of the river, aud 
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was confided 'to the charge of a very model 
of an Irish nurse, a oertain Mary Eorke, 
who, with liHi- husliaiid John, occupied a 
cottage in the above locality at no great 
distance from Shandon Court. 

E.woji’s Hill WHS, in those days, a .semi- 
rural site, commanding the Youghal road, 
and having houses and cottages on one side 
only of the way. The cottage in which little 
Mary Ailcenhead’s cradle was rocked was, 
like Alary Jhii ke iieiself, a model in its way. 
It was thatched in a style that was the ad- 
miration of the hillside; tlmr(3 was a garden 
in front, and thei'o wjis a low hroad hcucli 
beside the door ; and there were fine trees 
standitig not too far off to guard and shelter 
its niodc.st roof. 

So well did the foatcr-parents fulfil their 
pai't, and so thorouglily did the liilliade 
agree with tlieir precious charge, that it was 
thought advisable not to bring her hack to 
the city, after two or three year.s, but to 
prolong still further her stay in the healthy 
cottage home, which, after all, wh.s bo easy | 
of access that she could be visited every 
other day. She was, theiefore, left undis- ; 
turhed, and reared literally among the liomely , 
denizens of Tiason’s Hill. The only thing j 
that troubled her parents was this, that she 
had completed her thii'd J'car before she wa.s 
able to speak. But, then, would she have 
a better chance of learning that nece,ssary 
art among the witty, rapid-tongued citizens 
than among the simpler, and, jm-haps, slower 
suburban residents? In point of fact, little 
Alary almost suddenly found the use of her 
tongue, and soon proved her.self equal to 
any cous'ersational demand made on her in 
the .society of Jolm and Mary llorke atid their 
friends. ^Simple, good people they all were, 
such as they themselves would describe as 
“nice old neighbours”; veiy superior to the 
tosvuspeoplo ill geuciid, who sometimes drank 
too much, uml were unruly. The doctor's 
child was quite safeamong them: atul, indeed, 
had .she been a little Irish queen, they could 
not h:ive been fonder anil prouder than they 
were of the beautiful, light - limbed, dark- 
eyed cliilil, so full of life and spirit.?, and 
graceful, loving Ways. 

Nurse I'orke soon noticed with delight 
lutw Aliss Alary, though a little lady every 
ini-h (>f her, had no pride, but was good and 
affectionate and humane; and how, dressed 
in her prott}’ white frock, she played before 
the cidlage door with the neighbours’ chil- 
dren, jttst as if she was one of thcniselves. 


:4S' 

Still, it sometime.s did try Alary Itorke’s 
patience not a little to see her darling run to 
meet Shawn, the coal-porter, us he wended 
his way home from the town, aeiKing hi.s 
brawny hand, twining her arum round hi.s 
dusty sleeve, and fatally imperilling the 
whiteness of the dainty ft'oek. No one knviw 
better than the old man how to keep the 
exuberant young creature in a state of tem- 
jjorary quie.scence, for her gi'eat deliglit was 
to stand l)y ]ii.s knee and listen to lii.s stories 
and songs. Though Shawn was her special 
favourite among the old inhabitant.^, slie had 
in the same ranks a great many other ac- 
rpiaiutancea of her own choo.sing, whose place 
in her (.•steem was only just not quite so liigh 
as his. As she never was asliamed of Iiiiiiiliie 
friemds, hei’ acknowledgment of her coiimry 
connections was sometimes I’ather amusing. 
“■Well, my little girl, what ne-w.??” said the 
doctor to her one day when she had been 
having her ro.sy cheeks admired. “What 
news, I .say?” “Oh, father,” immediately 
replied the child in her eagerness to acknow- 
ledge and requite obligations, “ I got .such a 
fine supper of .sprats froni Joanie Keating, 
and now I want you to give me some medi- 

As a matter of course, the child went to 
Afas.s cm .Sunday.swith the entire population, 
great and small, of Bason’.s Hill. Sometimes 
•she toddleil on half- hid in the foId.s of 
nianimy’s capacious cloak, and sometimes .she 
was lifted in Baddy John’s strong arms high 
ovei- the liead.B of the crowd who trudged 
along, gossiping and bandying jokes on the 
way to their .Sabbath devotious. Her first 
impressions of public worship were ac(iuu'ed 
in tliese visits to the bishop’s chapel, as the 
church of the uorth parush was usually called, 
barge as the (alitioe was, it did not suflioc for 
the waiit.s of the pariah ; the congregation 
tilled up every corner, covered the oo.tc-r 
ste[»s, and overfimved into the yard, where 
the devout multitude knelt ou the bate 
ground iii front of the wido-opeii door, and 
listened for the ri.sing of the (.Towd within 
at the first words of the bfOspc-1, and for the 
tinkling of the altar-hell announcing l;he 
solemn moment of consecration. There were 
the men on the one side, with their hats laid 
beside them, and their hands clasped over 
their stout blackth<H‘ns ; and tliere were the 
women on the other, with their well-worn 
beads and well-kissed crosses, bending their 
hooded heads to the very gtH}und. Whatever 
might happen to the rest of the devout 


assembly, Jolm Borke, no doubt, took care, 
by dint of judicious “ navigation ” and persis- 
tent elbowing, to get his own Mary and her 
charge an inside place, whence they could 
have a view of the altar and a chance of 
hearing the sermon. The alow disperaing 
of the congregation after Mass, the cordial 
greeting of the neighbours, the walking 
home in companies, the gathering round the 
cottage doors or the cottage iires, according 
to the aeason, were all a part of the routine 
of the day, which, at any rate to the dwellers 
on Eason’s Hill, was a day of innocent joy 
and holy rest. 

The principal events in little Mary Aiken- 
head’s life were her occasional visits to the 
town, when she would make a number' of new 
friends, and see many beautiful and strange 
sights: in the streets and on tire river. Some- 
times on a Sunday, her fatlrer, riding to 
Shandon, and meeting nurvse and his little 
daughter on their road to Mass, would stop 
the carriage and call out, “Mary, come with 
rnej” but the child, ci'ying “No, no; me 
won’t go to church with you, me go to Mass 
with mammy,” would cling all the closer to 
the big cloak ; and the doctor, amused with 
the scene, would only laugh, and say, “ Well, 
then, God bless yon, child, go !” A walk on 
the Parade was one of the pleasures enjoyed 
in these visits to town, and one that gratified 
to the utmost nurse Eorke’s pride in her 

■ foster-child. The ladies and gentlemen on 
the promenade always stopped to ask wlrose 
child she was, and to admire her chestnut 
hail’ and her strangely beautiful eyes. The 
admiration she attracted was .so general, and 
so freely expressed, that the little beauty 
soon learned to understand the meaning of 
it. “Take me down the Parade again,” she 
would say ; “ me know me am a pretty child.” 

So quick and intelligent was the child, that 
it was thought well to send lier every day 
to a school not far from the cottage, where 
she might be placed under early and gentle 
discipline. The lessons wei’e not felt as a 
trouble, : but the parting from mammy was a 
giief daily renewed. However, real sorrow 
touched little Maiy but once, and that was 
: when nurse, became sick unto death; and 
doctors came from the town to see her, and j 
talked together, and shook their heads. One i 
day it vyas feared that all would soon he | 
over with Mary Borke ; and the neighbours 
remarked that when Dr. Aikenhead came 
with his friend Dr. Bullen to the cottage, he 

■ did not himself go in, hut stayed outside 


crying. . “ He is that fond of the old woman, 
and that good-hearted,” said the neighbours, 
“he cannot bear to see her dying.” Happily, 
Mary Borke recovered, and great was the joy 
in the Aikenhead household, and on Eason’s 
Hill. 

At length the time came when little Mary’s 
removal to her city home could no longer bo 
postponed. She was six yeai's of age, and 
the very picture of health and happiness. If 
the transplanting from the hillside necessi- 
tated a separation from the foster-pai'ents, it 
would have been a scene of anguish and 
tears. But no; the cottage only was left on 
the hill. Nurse Borke was installed in the 
household to continue her cure of Miss Mary, 
and to take charge of other tiny members 
who had made their appearance in due 
course in the family; and honest John was 
assigned a post in the doctor's service on the 
understanding that he also was to helj) to 
rear the children. Dr. Aikenhead could 
alibi'd to make thi.s satisfactory arrangement. 
He was in high repute and full practice, and 
his desire was to share the blessings he eiu 
joyed and to make all around him happy 
His house, a large and commodious residence, 
in which also the ohenust’a establishment, 
trading under the title of Aikenhead and 
Dupont, was located, stood not far from the 
c[uaint old Exchange in tliat part of the 
Parade called — for some occult reason — “ the 
Square”. The situation was excellent for 
Imsiness, and advantageous in other rospeeta 
also, being one of the airiest and driest in 
the city. Many of the citizens, and some of 
the doctors in large practice too, by all 
accounts, held it for certain that the best 
and rarest drugs were to be had only at 
Aikenhead and Dupont’s, which was, there- 
fore, the place, by excellence, for having 
one’s medical prescriptions made up. The 
house had a high social as well as a good 
business reputation, and manj' a Idndly eye 
would glance at its bold front and many 
windows as the citizen.? of note passed by on 
their errands of business and pleasure; for 
Dr. Aikenhead’s genially hospitable enter- 
tainments, especially his pleasant Sunday 
dinners, afforded much enjoyment, and left 
an agreeable flavour in the memory of the 
guests. 

Cork was at this time, as it had been for 
some genei’ations, a wealthy, stirring, impor- 
tant port, with a very original air about it, 
and some original way.s. A bird’s-eye view 
would give one the impression of a cluster of 
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I10UH6.S huddled togethei' in a pictui'esque 
swamp, and holding their ground for the 
hare life against a river, which, spreading 
out into wide arms, numerous lesser biunehes 
and stealthy canals, aeeined tohenditseonrse 
with no other view than to circumvent the 
buildings. Through many of the streets 
water tiowed in the style of Rotterdam, 
draw-hiidges crossed the winals, and trees, 
taking advantage of the never-failing mois- 
ture from below, and the hardly less copious 
moisture from above, sprang up high and 
green wliercvei' they got leave to root them- , 
3elve.H. The. river hanks were (piayed in, 
and light, tall-niiasted vessels conveyed to 
the warehouse door.s, and into the heart of 
the towiv, the goods which had been carried 
as far as Passage by the inercliantmen of 
Prance, Spain, and tlie Indies. 

Out of this gay confusion of trees, bridge.s, 
ship.s, and the abodes of men, a eon-siderable 
number of houses, and Shandon Church with 
its party-coloured steeple, appeared to have 
withdrawn to the high grounds on the north 
bank in search of a safe position. As if to 
make assurance doubly sure, the.se refugee.s, 
whenever it was practicable, climbed out of 
the way even of roads, and carried on com- 
munication with other streets by means of 
a staircase. Citizens dwelling in the low 
grounds got accustomed to the peculiaritie.s 
of the situation ; and when an unusual Hood 
in the river, or a very high tide in conjunc- 
tion with a very high wind, sent the water 
up to the door-steps, their spii'its, nowise 
damped, rose to the level of the occasion; 
they did their husiiie.ss in boats in the morn- 
ing, and rowed away to their dancing- 
parties in the evening, Some of the more 
prudent merchants had the lower storie.s of 
their houses fitted with heavy doors to keep 
out the waters, or at any rate keep in the 
wat'e.s; hut, among the not very pleasant 
items of the morning’s news would fre- 
quently he the ainiounceiueut to the Cork 
traders that their merchandi.so, like their 
: capital^, was floating. 

T’ravelling through the city wa.s particu- 
larly tliingerou-s aftur nightfall; for there 
wore few lamps in the streets, and no |>ai'a- 
pets to the quays; and the bridges were 
kept, some of them, not in the best repair. 
Adventurous spirits, scorning these dangers, 
were likely to get a cooling in one or another 
of the channels of the pleasant waters of the 
river Lee, which stream, being no respecter 
of pei'soUB, was just as ready to wash away 


I the Governor of Cork with his coach and 
! hoi’so.s, as to engulf any top-heavy towns- 
1 man who might tumble over on his way 
1 home from a carouse. 

I Such being the general .state of things, the 
Grand Rarade, which, until shortly before 
Mary Aikenhead’s birth, Imd gloried in its 
own particular canal aTid crazy bridges, was, 
now that the stream had been arched in and 
a fine roadway levelled over the rolling flood, 
looked upon as a model of engineering skill 
and civic enterprise, and the tuo.st de,sirable, 
healthy, and substantial site within the city 
Ijoundaries. It had become the centre of 
every intere-sting and important movement. 
It was the ride, and it was tlui walk. The 
city guard exercised on its ample breadth of 
term Jirnm, and tlie pillory was set up in the 
midst. An eque.strian statue of George II. 
stood at the further' end. The ships alone 
were excluded from their place of ancient 
resort, and could not approach, nearer than 
the Mall, in the middle of which they still 
displayed their tapering masts and mgs of 
canvas. 

Mai'v Rorke and the little Aikenheads 
were soon one of the best -known groups 
on the Parade. Margaret and Anne trotted 
along, tightly holding on to niammy’.s skirts ; 
little St. John, the baby, hud a nurse- 
maid devoted to hi.s special service; while 
Maiy, as one more accu.stomed to general 
Kociiity, took a longer tctlier, and ran about 
indepemhmtly, receiving and returning the 
smiles and greetings of the passers-by. Pos- 
.sibly, with all its attractions, the promenade 
on tlie Parade was not so delightful as the 
e.’tciir.-sions which nur.se and her children 
would sometimes make into the busier parts 
of the town. What a treat it was to look 
in at tlm window.s of the fine shops on the 
South Mall, to w.-itch tho boats coming up to 
the lauding-plactv, and to see the mem haul- 
ing up the bales and rolling tho ca.sks into 
the stores on the ground-floor of the raei'- 
chants’ fine hou.se.s I And what rare sport it 
was to look out on the river and hear how 
the “busy idlers”, witli their legs dangling 
over the quay wall, amused themselves cari-y- 
ing on a war of wit with the barge-men 
going down with the tide, and the fishermen 
landing their creels ! On market-days alone 
the pai'ty kept carefully within hail of the 
paternal niansion: for what with droves of 
cattle blocking up the streets, and pigs 
rumung wildly under the horses’ feet, and 
ears rattling furiously over the rugged 
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pavement, and an eaeilablc, lulasious crowd 
ii<,;liting atid laughing, mil diaeliing bar- 
gains lit e%’eiy atreet corner, it would have 
been as much as one’s life was wortli to 
ventuie with a troop of children within a 
mile of Patrick Street. And nurse had 
aufjiher good reason for keeping out of 
bustling thoroughfares, for Miss Mary, who, 
God hi,j:h her! was as wild as a deer, no 
•sooner i.-nuglit sight of Tommy the tiu-mau, 
or Biddy the hawker, or any of her old 
iicquaintances, than away she flew, and you 
jni'fht just a.-, well try to lay hold of the | 
wimi n.s expert to get ‘.ightol’ her again until 
she had shaken hands with all her cronies I 

But to make up for this withdrawal from | 
the busy haiuit.s of men on market-days, the j 
gay {Sunday promenades might with perfect 
safety he fretpientud by nurse and the 
children. ]ri the afternoon, church .service 
over, the flounced and feathered belles, 
the elderly gentlemen rigidly queued, the 
ruliled, powdered beaux with all tlie strut 
.and swagger of so many heirs-apparent, and ! 
the young men whose .shoe-ties, and locks 
il la Bniiu.% bespoke them advanced prin- 
ciples, and strong tendencies towards lilierty, 
equality, and fraterjiity, were all to he seen 
congregated on the South Mall ; while, later 
in the <ky, the pictui’esque lied Hou.se walk 
jn"es6nted a still more animated scene: for 
thither resorted the town ;ind country folk 
of lower degree, to liave their holiday gossip, 
(piaif their pints of Cork porter, and group 
themselves just as 0.stade or Teniers would 
■ have suggested, at little table.s under the 
epmiding trees. 

By and by, as Maiy grew tall and got 
sense, she began to be les.s in the nursery 
and more with her mother in the parlour. 
The doctor, too, bethought him that it was 
high time that some of his family should be 
seen with him at church on Sunday. It 
was not now so difficult to yiersnade the 
little girl that it would he a nice thing to 
ridetoShandoi with her father. She readily 
listened to tlur ,_-opoBal, and quite enjoyed 
the idea, of being thus promoted from the 
ranks of hahyliood. When, therefore, the 
bells of Shandem rang over the city and the 
hee, and the carriage drew up at the door, 
little Mary Aikenhead, having undergone a 
very particular dressing and kissing, Avould 
trip downstairs and graciously allow herself 


to be. lifted into the carriage and deposited 
on the seat opposite to her father ; whei'e she 
would pr'ohably remain in dignified state 
until, nearing the old familiar district, she 
found herself in the midst of the dear Catho- 
lic crowd wending their Avay to the bishop’s 
cbapel. There were the grannies in their 
Sunday cloaks, with their face,s nearly swal- 
lowed up in Avhite borders; and there were 
the barefooted young.ster.s as neat and nice 
as soap -and water and clean clothes could 
make them. And as the heedless ciwvd in 
tho.se days invariably walked in the very 
middle of the road, and the doctor’s steady 
pair of horses were kept at a foot-pace going 
up the hill, lost their' hoofs should come in 
contact with the heels of the populace, our 
little lady had frill opportniiity of recog- 
nizing her dear friends, and nodding and 
kissing harrds to them, and calling them by 
their irauioa from the carr'ipge window. “And 
who, may I ask, is youi' friend Shawn?” said 
her fatlier one dajq rroticirrg her delighted 
exclanrations at the sight of the old rmn. 
“Oh, father,” she replied, seizing the oocaaiou 
of serving a Mend, “Shawn is the man -you 
must buy coals from the next time you want 
to get airy 1” 

At Shairdon, both ■within and without the 
church, everything was as different as could 
well be imagiired from the bishop’s chapel 
and its jireeirrcts. Aroiitrd the edifice, aird 
under the shade of the ancient trees ivhrch 
then beautified the hurial-ground, a congre- 
gation of footmen and chairmen assembled- 
The former wore their laced hats aird said, 
no prayers; and if the latter Avere seen 
oecimioually enveloped in wreaths of smoke, 
there certaiirly was no Sircrifleiiil odour about 
the incense. Military officers and civio dig- 
nitaric.s, the big-wigs of the law and the top 
merr of other professions, the mirrors of 
fashion of the fair sex, arrived in carriages 
and sedans, and took their places in com- 
fortable capacious pews, wlierein little ladies 
like Mary Aikenhead could sit secure without 
lumng their gay saslies disarranged or their 
blue shoes endangered by the qiressure of a 
pious crowd. The service was as impressive 
as the best exertions of the parson and olerk 
could make it ; and the sermon, though some- 
times high in tone, avus, on the other hand, 
so plain in terms that even a child could 
understand it. 
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[JJf. Hyctt* rioin neiii' Castk-mi. He is 
tke son of the reotor of Ereuohpark, eoimty 
rios' Oiiuiirji). The Hydi.-.i (.itiiie to C'ouiiiioglit 
from the south, and are of the family of Castle 
Hyde, in the coinit.y t.'ork. Dr. Hyde liad a. 
most distiiiguislied career at Trinity College. 
He is piusident. of the Gaelic League and of 
the Irish Texts Socitdy, and vieo-prtwident 
of ti\e Irish ijiteraiy Society. He is a most 
brilliant scholar, and his patience, and sym- 
pathy Ijave gone for much in unlocking the 
.store of tradition in the peasant mind. 
Hardlj' anyone else could have won from 
the silent peasant the treasures that have 
been .saved for us by Dr. Hyde in The Lovc- 
Songs iifGonnucht, The Religious Suni/s ofCoii- 
naeht, and the folk-stories of By the Fire. 
Dr. Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland- is a 
volume of extraoi'dinary intereat and eru- 
dition. The apecimeiia of his work given j 
are by kind permission of the author.] 


TEIG O'K^kNE AND THE COEPSE. 

There was once a grown-up lad in the 
comity Leitrim, and he was strong and lively, 
and the sou of a rich farmer. His fatlicr 
iiad plenty of money, and ho did not spare it 
on the .son. Accordingly, when the boy grew 
up he liked sport better than work, and, a.s 
his father laid no other children, he loved 
this one so much that he allowed him to do 
in everything just aa it pleased himself. He 
was very extravagant, and he used to scatter 
the gold money aa another person would 
scatter the white. He was seldom to be 
found at homo; hut if there was a fair, or 
a race, or a gathering witliin ten miles of 
iiiiii, you were dead eertain to find him 
thwe. And ho seltlom spent a night in lii-s 
father’s house, but he used to be. always out 
rambling, and, like Shawn Bwee long ago, 
there was . 

, V .grtWh gaoli Oiailin i mhrollaoh a Ifime”, 

“the love of every girl in tlie breast of his 
shirt”; and it’s many’s the ki.ss he got and 
he gave, for lie was very handsome, and 
there wasn’t a girl in the country but would 
fall in love with him, only for him to fasten 
his two eyes on her, and it was for that some- 
one made this mtia on him — 


“ Feuch an rfigaire iarmdh piSigo, 

Ni h-ioiigantas nidr e a hheith iiiiiv .atif 
Ag Ie.anauihaint a gcSinhimWlie d’liriiSu iia 
griiineoige 

Annas ’s anios ’svina chodhuili ’sa’ la”. 


I “ Look at the rogue, it's for kisses tie's r.riiihlintT, 

I It isn’t much woiitlcr, for that .«'a.s his way; 

. He’s like an old hedgehog, at night he’ll he 
I scrambling 

I From this plaoo to that, hut ho’ll sleep in the 
j day".- 

At lust ho heoame very wild and uiu uly. 

I He wasn’t ’to ho seen day nor niglit in his 
father’s hou.se, but always ranibliiig or going 
! cm his kailee (night-visit) from place tci place 
and from house to hou.se, so that tlie old 
people used to sliake their iie.ads and say to 
one another, “It's easy seeu what will happen 
to tlic land when the old man dies ; his son 
' will run thioiigh it in a year, and it won't 
I .stand him that long itself 
; He used to be always gamWiiig and card- 
playing and drinking, but lii.s father never 
minded his had habits, and never punislied 
him. Hut it liappeiied one day that the old 
man was told that the son Imd ruined the 
character of a girl in the neighbourhood, 
and lie was greatly angry, and he called the 
1 son to him, and said to him, iiuietly and 
sensibly — “Avic,” says he, “you know 1 
loved yon greatly up to this, and I never 
stopped you from doing your choice tiling 
whatever it W'as, and .1 kept plenty of money 
with you, and 1 always hoped to leave you 
the hoiKsc and land, and nil 1 had .after my- 
h.elf would be gone; but 1 licard ii story of 
you to-cLiy that has disgusted me wnth you. 
1 cannot tell you the grief tliat I fcli- when 
1 1 heard such a thing of you, and I tell you 
now plainly that unless you many tiuit girl 
I’ll leave liouse and land and everything to 
my brotlieHs sou. i never could leuve. it 
to anyone who would make so bad a use of 
it a.s vou do yourself, decciHiig women and 
coaxing girls, fciettle with yoursolf now 
whether you’ll many th.at girl and get my 
land as a fortune with iter, or refuse to 
marry li€(r and give up all that was coming 
to you; and tell me in the morning which 
of the two things you have chosen.” 

“ Och ! Dommo Sheeryl fathei', you wouldn’t 
say that to me, and I such a good son ns I am. 
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Wlio told you r wouldn’t marry the girl?” 

^ says he, , 

But his) father was gone, and the lad knew 
well enough that he would keep his word 
too; and ho was greatly troubled in his 
mind, for as quiet and as kind as the father 
was, he never went baek of a word that he 
had once said, and there wasn’t another man 
in the country who was harder to bend than 
he was. 

The boy did not know rightly what to do. 
He was in love with the girl indeed, and he 
hoped to marry her some time or other, but 
he would much, sooner have remained another 
while as he was, and follow on at his old 
trioks— drinking, sporting, and playing cards; 
and, along with that, he was angry that his 
father should order him to marry, and should 
threaten him if he did not do it. 

“Isn’t my father a great fool?” .says he to 
himself. “ I was ready enough, and only too 
anxious, to marry Mary ; and now, since he 
threatened me, faith I’ve a great mind to let 
: it go another while.” 

His mind was so much excited that ho 
remained between two notions as to what 
he should do. He walked out into the night 
at last to cool his heated blood, and wont on 
to the road. He lit a pipe, and iis the night 
was fine he walked and walked on, until the 
quick pace made him begin to forget his 
trouble. The night was bright, and the 
moon half-full. There was not a breath of 
wind blowing, and the air was calm and I 
mild. He walked on for nearly three hours, 
when he suddenly remembered that it was 
late in the night, and time for him to turn. 

“ Musha ! I think I forgot myself,” says he ; 

“ it must be near twelve o’clock now.” 

The word was hardly out of his mouth, 
when he heard the sound of many voices, 
and the trampling of feet on the road before 
him. “I don’t know who can be out so late 
at night as this, and on such a lonely road,” 
said he to himself. 

. Ho stood listening, and he heard the voices 
of many people talking through other, but 
he could not uuderstand what they were 
saying. “Oh, wirra!” says he, “I’m afraid. 
It’s not Irish or English they have; it can’t 
he they’re Erenohmen!” Ho went on a 
couple of yards further, aud he saw well 
enough hy the light of the moon a band 
of little people coming towards him, and 
they were carrying something big and heavy 
with them, “Oh, murder!” says he to him- 
self, sure it can’t be that they’i'e the good 


people that’s in it!” Every rib of hair that 
was on his head stood up, and there fell a 
shaking on his bones, for ho .saw that they 
were coming to him fast. 

He looked at them again, and percoiveil 
that there were about twenty little men in 
it, and there was not a man at all of tlieni 
higher than about three feet or three feet 
aud a half, and some of them were grii_y, and 
seemed very old. He looked again, but hi; 
could not make out wh.at was the hciivy 
thing they were carrying until they came 
up to him, and then they all stood round 
about him. They threw the heavy thing 
down on the road, and he saw on the spot 
that it was a dead body. 

He became as cold as the Death, and there 
was not a drop of blood running in his veins, 
when an old little gray maneen came up to 
him and said, “Isn’t it lucky we met you, 
Teig O’Kane?” 

Poor Teig could not bring out a word at 
all, nor open his lips, if he were to got the 
world for it, aud so he gave no answer. 

“Teig 0’.Kane,” said the little gray man 
again, “isn’t it timely you met us?” 

Teig could not answer him. 

“Teig O’Kane,” says he, the third time, 

1 “isn’t it lucky and timely that we met you?” 

But Teig remained silent, for he was 
afraid to return an answer, and his tongue 
was as if it was tied to the roof of his 
mouth. 

I'he little gi'ay man turned to his eom- 
i panions, and there was joy in his lu'ight 
little eye. “And now,” says he, “Teig 
O’Kane hasn’t a word, wo can do with him 
what wc please. Teig, Teig,” says he, 
“you’re living a bad life, and we can make 
a slave of you now, and you cannot with- 
stand us, for there’s no use in trying to go 
against us. Lift that corpse.” 

Teig was so frightened that he was only 
able to utter the two words, “ I won’t ” ; for 
as frightened as he was, he was obstinate and 
stiff, the same as ever. 

“Teig O’Kane won’t lift the corpse,” said 
the little maneen, with a wicked little laugh, 
for all the world like the breaking of a look 
of dry lAppeens, and witli a little harsh voice 
like the striking of a cracked hell. “Teig 
O’Kane won’t lift the corpse — make him lift 
it;” and before the word was out of hi.9 
mouth they had all gathered round pooi- 
Teig, and they all talking and laughing 
through other. 

Teig turned to run from them, but they 
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followed liini, and, a man of them stretched 
out his foot befoi'6 liim as he' ran, so that 
Trig was thrown on a heajj on the road. 
Then before he could rise up, the faii-ies 
caught liiia, some by the hands and some 
by the feet, and they held him tight, in a’ 
■way that he could not stir, 'with his face 
again .St the ground. Six or seven of them 
raised the body then, and pulled it over to 
him, and left it down on Ms back. The 
breast of the corpse was squeezed against 
Teig’s back and shoulders, and the arms of 
the corpse were thi'own around Teig’a neck. 
Then they stood back from him a couple of 
yards, and let him get up. He rose, foaim 
ing at the mouth and cursing, and he shook 
liimself, thinking to throw the corpse olf his 
back. But his fear and his wonder were 
great when he found that the two arms had 
a tight hold round his own neck, and that 
the two legs were squeezing his hips firmly, 
and that, howevei* strongly he tried, he 
could not throw it off, any more than a 
horse can throw off its saddle. He was 
terribly frightened then, and he thought 
he was lost. “ Ochone 1 for ever,” said he 
to himself, “it’s the bad life I’m leading 
that has given the good people this power 
over me. I promise to God and Mary, Peter 
and Paul, Patrick and Bridget, that I’ll 
mend my ways for as long as I have to live, 
if I come clear out of this clanger— and I’ll 
marry the girl.” 

The little gray man came up to him again, 
and said he to him, “ Now, Teigeen,” says 
he, “you didn’t lift the body when I told 
you to lift it, and see how you were made 
to lift it ; perhaps when 1 toll you to bury 
it, you won’t bury it until you’re made to 
bury it 1” 

“Anything at all that I can do for your 
honour,” said Teig, “ I’ll do it for he was 
getting sense already, and if it had not been 
for the great fear that was on him, he never 
would have let that civil word slip out of 
'biainauth. 

The little man laughed a sort of laugh 
again. “You’re getting quiet now, Teig,” 
says he. : “i’ll go bail but you’ll be quiet 
enough before I'm done with you. Listen 
to me now, Teig O’Kane, and if you don’t 
obey me in all I’m telling you to do, you’ll 
repent it. You must carry with you this 
corpse that is on your back to Teaiupoll- 
l)6mu.s, and you must bring it into the 
church with you, and make a grave for it 
in the very middle of the church, and you 


1 must raise up the flags and put them down 
again the very same way, and you must 
I carry the clay out of the church and leave 
! the place as it w'a.s when you came, so that 
I no one could know that there had been any- 
thing changed. But tliat’s not all. Jtaybc 
that the body won’t be allowed to be bulled 
in that church ; perhaps .some other man has 
the bed, and, if so, it’s likely he won’t sliare 
it with this one. If you don’t get leave to 
bury it in Teamiioll-Dcmu.s, you must carry 
it to C'arriek-fhad-vic-Orus, and bury it in 
the churchyard there ; and if you don’t get 
it into that place, take it with you to Team- 
poll-Eonan; aud if tliat churchyard is closed 
! on you, take it to Iinlogue- Facia ; and if 
I you’re not able to bury it thei’e, you’ve no 
more to do than to take it to Kill-Broedya, 
and you can bury it there without luiidi'ance. 
I cannot tell you what one of those churches 
is the one where you -will ha\'e leave to bury 
that corpse under the clay, but I know that 
it will be allowed you to bury him at some 
church or other of them. If you do this 
work rightly, we will be thankful to you, 
and you will have no cause to grieve ; but 
if you are slow or lazy, believe me wa shall 
take satisfaction of you.” 

When the gray little man had done speak- 
ing, Ills comrades laughed and clapped their 
hands together. “Glic! Glic! Hwee! Hwee!” 
they all ci'ied ; “ go on, go on, you have eight 
hours before you till daybreak, and if you 
haven’t this man buried before the sun I'ises, 
you’re lost.” They struck a fist and a foot 
behind on him, and drove him on in the road. 
He was obliged to walk, and to walk fast, 
for they gave him no rest. 

Ho thought himself that there wa,s not a 
wet path, or a dirty horeen, or a crooked 
contrary road in the whole county, that he 
had not walked that night. The night was 
at times very dark, and whenever there 
would come a cloud across the moon he 
could see nothing, and then he used often 
I to fall. Sometimes he was hurt, and some- 
j times he escaped, but be -was obliged always 
I to rise on the moment and to hurry on. 
Sometimes the moon would break out clearly, 
a.nd then he would look behind him aud see 
the little people following at his back. And 
he heiird them speaking amongst themselves, . 
talking and crying out, and .screaming like a 
flock of sea-gulls; and if he was to save his 
soul he never understood as much us one 
word of what they were saying. 

He did not know how far he had walked, 
.67 ' 
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when at last one of them cried out to him, 
“Stop here 1 ’’ He stood, and they all gathered 
romid him. 

“Do you sea those withered trees over 
there?” says tiie old boy to him again. 

“ Teampoll-DCmus is among those trees, and 
you must go in tlwre by yourself, for we 
cannot follow you or go with you. W e must 
remain here. Go on boldly.” 

Teig looked from him, and ho .wva high 
wall that was in places half broken down, 
and an old gray church on the inside of 
the wall, and about a doKcn withered old 
trees scattered here and there round it. 
There was neither leaf nor twig on any of 
them, but their Im'o crooked branches were 
stretched out Iflie the arms of an angry man 
when he threatens. He had no help for it, 
hut was obliged to go forward. He was a 
couple of hundred yards from the church, 
but he walked on, and never looked behind 
him until he came to tlie gate of the church- 
yard, The old gate was tlirown down, and 
lie had no difficulty in entering. Ho turned 
then to sea if any of the little people were 
following him, but thei'e came a cloud over 
the moon, and the night became so dark 
that ho could see nothing. He went into 
the ohurohyard, and he walked up the old 
grassy pathway loading to the church. 
Wlion he reached the door, he found it 
locked. The door was lai'gc and strong, 
and he did not know wliat to do. At last 
he drew out his knife with dillioulty, anrl 
stuck it in tlie wood to try if it were not 
rotten, but it was not. 

“Now,” said he to himself, “I have no 
more to do ; the door is shut, and 1 can’t ' 
open it.” I 

Before the words were rightly shaped in 
his own mind, a voice in his ear said to him, 

“ Search for the key on the top of the door-, i 
or on the wall.” 

Ho started. “Wlio is that spealring to 
me?” be cried, turning round; but he saw 
no, one. The voice said in his ear again, 

“ Search for the key on the top of the door, 
or on the wall.” 

“ VYhat’s tliat?” said, he, and the sweat 
runniug from his forehead; “who spoke to 

■ .“It’s 1 , the corpse, that spoke to, voul" 

' said the voicij. 

,, , “ Gan you tall!; f” said Teig. 

“ Now and again,” said the corpse. 

Teig .searched for the key, and he found 
it on. the top of the wall. He was too much 


frightened to say any more, but he opened 
the door wide, and as quickly as lie could, 
and he went in, with the corpse on hi,s liaek. 
It was as dark as pitch inside, and poor Teig 
began to shake and tremlde. 

“Light the candle,” said the corp.se. 

Teig put his hand in hi.s pocket, as woll aa 
he was able, and drew out a flint and steel. 
He struck a .spark out of it, and lit a burnt 
I'ag he had in his pocket, .lie blow it until 
it made a. Haiue, and he looked round lihn. 
The church was very ancient, and part of 
the wall was broken down. The windows 
were blown in or cracked, and the timber 
of the seats was rotten. There were six or 
seven old iron candlesticks left there still, 
and in one of these candlestick.^ Teig found 
the stump of an old candle, and ho lit it. 
He was still looking roiiiul him on the 
strange and horrid place in which ho found 
himself, when the cold corp.so whispered in 
his ear, “Bury me now, bury me now; 
tliere is a spade, and turn the ground.” Teig 
looked from him, and he saw a spade lying 
beside tlie altar. .He took it upi, and he 
placed the blade under a flag that was in 
the middle of tli<! aisle, and, ieaning all his 
weight on the handle of the spiule, he raised 
it. When the tirst Hag was raised it was 
not hard to raise the others near it, and he 
moved three or four of them out of their 
places. The clay that was under them was 
soft and en.sy to dig, but he had not thrown 
up more tlian tlii'ee or four shovelfnls, when 
lie felt the iron touch something soft like flesh. . 
Ho throw up three or four more shovelfuls 
i from around it, and then he saw that it was 
I another body that was buried in the same 
place. 

“ I am afraid I’ll never be allowed to bury 
the two bodies in the same hole,” said Teig 
in his own mind. “ You corpse, there on my 
back,” says he, “will you be satisfied if 
I bury you down here?” But the corpse 
never answered Viim a word. 

“ That’s a good sign,” said Teig to himself. 
“Maybe he’s getting quiet;” and he thrust 
the spade down in the earth again. Pei'hap.s 
ha hurt the flesh of the other body, for tlie 
dead man that was buried there stood uji 
in the grave, and shouted an awful shout. 
“ Hoo ! boo ! ! hoo ! ! I Go 1 go ! ! go 1 ! 1 or 
you’re a dead, dead, dead man I ” And then 
he fell back in the grave again. Teig said 
afterwards, that of all the w'onderful things 
he saw tliat night, that was the most awful 
to him. His Imir stood upright on his head 
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like tlie Bristles of, a pig, the cold sweat ran 
off his face, and then came a tremor over 
all his bones, until he thought that he must 
fall. 

But after a while he became bolder, when 
iiG saw that tlie second corpse remained lying 
quietly there, and ho threw in the clay on it 
again, and he smoothed it overhead, and he 
laid down the llng.s carefully as they Inid 
been before. “ It can’t be that he’ll rise up 
any more,” said he. 

He went down the aisle a little further, 
and drew near to the door, and began raising 
the flag'.s again, looking for another bed for 
the corpse on his back. He took up three 
or four flags and put them a.side, and then 
be dug- the clay. He was not long digging 
until he laid bare an old woman without 
a thread upon her but her shut. She was 
more lively than the first corpse, for he had 
scarcely taken any of the clay away from 
about her, when she sat up and began to 
cry, “Ho, you hodavh (clown)! Ha, you 
bodaohl Whei'e has he been that he got no 
bed?” 

Poor Teig di'ew back, and when she found 
that she was getting no answer’, she closed 
her eyes gently, lost her vigour, and fell 
Ijack quietly and slowly under the clay. 
Teig did to her as he had done to the man — 
he threw the clay back on her, and left the 
flags down overhead. 

He began digging again near the door, 
but befoi'e he had thrown up more than a 
couple of shovelfuls he noticed a man’s hand 
laid bare by tlie spade. “By iny soul. I’ll 
go no further, then,” said he to himself; 
“ what use is it for me?” And he threw 
the clay in again on it, and settled the flags 
as they had been before. 

He left the church then, and his heart 
was heavy enough, but he shut the door and 
locked it, and left the key where he found 
it. He sat down on a tombstone tlrat was 
near the door, and began thinking. He was 
in, great doubt what he should do. He laid 
his face between his tw'o hands, and cried 
for grief and fatigue, since he was dead 
certain at thi.s time that he never would 
come homo alive. He made another al.teiupt 
to loosen the . hands of the corp.se that were 
squeezed round his ■ neck, but they were as 
tight a.s if they Avere clamped ; and the more 
be tried to loosen them, the tighter they 
squeezed him. He: was going to sit down 
once more, when the cold, horrid lips of the 
dead man said to him, “ Carrick-fliad-vic- 


Orus”; and he remembered the command of 
the good people to bring the corpse with 
him to that place if he should be unable to 
bury it where he luid been. 

He rose np and looked about him. “ I 
don’t know the w'ay,” he said. 

As soon as he had uttered the word, the 
corp.se stretched out suddenly its left liand 
that had been tightened round his iicclc, and 
kept it pointing out, showing him the road 
he ought to follow. Teig went in the direc- 
tion that the lingei’s wore stretched, and 
passed out of the churchyard. He found 
liimself on an old rutty, stony road, and ha 
.stood .still again, not knowing where to turn. 
The corpse stretched out its hoiiy hand a 
second time, and pointed out to him another 
road— not the road by which he had come 
when approaching the old cluu’oh. Teig 
followed that road, and wlieiievor lie came 
to a path or road meeting it, the corpse 
always stretched out its hand and pointed 
with its fingers, showing him the way he 
w’as to take. 

Many Avas the cross-road he turned doAvn, 
and many was tlio crooked horcen he walked, 
until he saw from him an old burying-ground 
at last, beside the road, but there Avas neither 
church noi' chapel nor any other building 
in it. The corpse squeezed him tightly, 
and he stood. “Bury me, bury me in the 
buryiug-groinul,” .said the voice. 

Teig drew over toAA'ards the old burying- 
place, and lie wns not more than about 
tAventy yai'ds from it, Avlieii, raising bis eyes, 
he saw bundreds and bundi'edri of ghosts — 
men, women, and cliildren — sitting on the 
top of the Avail round about, or standing on 
the inside of it, or running backwards and 
forw’ards, and pointing at him, while he could 
see their mouths opening and Blnitting ns 
if tliey Averc .speaking, though he heard no 
Avord, nor any sound amongst tliem at all. 

He was afraid to go forward, so he stood 
Avhere he was, and the moment he stood, all 
the ghosts became quiet, and ceased moving. 
Then Teig undei’stood that it was trying to 
keep him from going in, that they wore. He 
Avalked a couple of yards foiAvards, and im- 
mediately the Avholc crowd rualied together 
towards the spot to which he Avas moving, 
and they stood so thickly together tliat it 
seemed to him that he never could break 
through them, even though lie h.ad a mind 
to try. But he had no mind to try it. He 
went hack broken and dispirited, and when 
he had gone a couple of hundred yards fiom 
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the bury mg-gi’ontid, he stood again, for lie 
did not know wliat way he was to go. He 
heard the voice of the corpse in his ear say- 
ing “ Teampoll-Eonan and the skinny hand 
was stretched out again, pointing him out 
the road. 

Aa tired as he was, he had to walk, and the 
road was neither short nor oven. The night 
was darker than ever, and it was difficult 
to make his way. Many was the toss he 
gob, and many a bruise they left on his body. I 
At last he saw Teampoll- Honan from him 
in the distance, standing in the middle of the 
burying -ground. He moved over towards 
it, and thought he was all right and safe, 
when he saw no ghosts nor anything else on 
the wall, and he thought he would never he 
hindered now from leaving his load off him 
at last. Ha moved over to the gate, but as he 
was passing in, he tri 2 )l>ed on tJie threshold. 
Before he could recover himself, something 
that he could not see seized him by the neck, 
by the hands, and by the feet, and bruised 
him, and sliook him, and choked him, until 
he was nearly dead ; and at last he was lifted 
up, and carried more than a hundred yards 
from that jilace, and then thrown down in 
an old dyke, with the corpse still clinging to 
him. 

Ho rose up, bruised and sore, but feared 
to go near the place again, for lie had seen 
nothing the time ho was thrown down and 
carried away. 

“You corpse, up on my back,” said he, 

“ shall I go over again to the churchyard?” — 
but the corpse never answered him. “That’s 
a sign you don’t wish me to try it again,” 
said Teig. 

He was now in great doubt as to what he 
ought to do, when the corpse spoke in his ear, 
and said “ Imlogue-Fada 

“ Oh, murder 1 ” said Teig, “ must 1 bring 
you there? If you keep me long walking 
like this, I tell you, I’ll fall under you.” 

He went on, however, in the direction the 
corpse pointed out to him. He could not 
have told, liiniself, how long he had been 
going, when the dead man behind suddenly 
squeezed him and said, “ There I ” 

; Teig looked from him, and he saw a little 
low wall, that was so broken down in jilaces 
that it was no wall at all. It was iu a groat 
wide field, in from the road; and only for 
.three or four groat stones at .the' corners, 
that were more like rocks than stones, there 
• .'WS'S : nothing to >shoW( that there was either 
graveyard or burying-gvound there. 


"Is this Imlogue- irada? Shall I bury 
you here?” said Tcigh. 

“Yes,” said the voice. 

"But I see no grave or g-raveatone, only 
this pile of atones,” .said Teig. 

The corjiso did not ansiver, but stretclual 
out its long flefslilusB band, to .show Teig the 
direction in w'hieh he was ti.) go. Teig w(:!.iib 
on accordingly, but lie was greatly terriiied, 
for he remembered wliat liad liappei.ied to 
him at the last place. He wont on, “with 
his heart in his mouth”, as he said himself 
aftei’wards ; but when he came to within 
fifteen or twenty yards of the little low- 
square wall, there broke out a flash of lights 
ning, bright yellow and red, with blue streaks 
in it, and went round about the wall in one 
course, and it swept by as fasst as the swallow 
in the cloud.s, and the longer Teig remained 
looking at it the faster it went, till at last 
it heeamo. lilii i lii Id iiia i 11 inu i \ tid 
the old graveyard, which no one could pass 
■without being Imrnt l.>y it. Teig never saw, 
from the time he was horn, and never saw 
afterwards, so wonderful or so splendid a 
sight as that was, .Round went the flame, 
wliite and yellow and blue sparks leaping 
out from it as it went, and although at first 
it had been no more than a thin, narrow 
line, it increased slowdy until it was at la.st 
a great broad band, and it was continuiiily 
getting hroador and higluu', and thi'owing 
out more brilliant ajiaiks, till there was never 
a colour on the ridge of the earth that was 
not to be seen in that fire; and lightning 
never shone and flame never flamed that was 
so shining and so bright as that. 

Teig was amazed; he was half dead with; 
fatigue, and he had no courage left to ap- 
jiroaoh the wall. There fell a mist over .his 
eyes, and there came, a sooi'aim in his head, 
and he was obliged to ait down upon a great 
stone to recover himself. He. could see no- 
thing hut the light, and he could hear nothing 
but the whirr of it aa it shot round the 
paddock faster than a flash of lightning. 

As he sat thei-e on the stone, the voice 
whispered once more in liLa cai-, “ Kill-Ilree- 
dya”; and the dead man squeezed him so 
tightly that he cried out. He i-o.se again, 
sick,, tired, and trembling, and went forwards 
I as he was directed. Tlie wind was cold, 
and the road was bad, and the load upon 
his back was heavy, and the night was dai'k, 
and, he himself was nearly worn out, and 
■if he had had very much farther to go he 
must have fallen dead under his burden. 
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At last the corpse stretched out its . hand, 
arid said to him, “Bury me there.” 

“This is the last burying-plsiee,” said Teig 
ill his own mind ; “ and the little gray man 
said I’d lie allowed to bury him in some of 
them, so it must be this; it can’t be. but 
they’ll let him in here.” 

The first faint streak of the ring of day 
was appearing in the east, and the clouds 
■were beginning to catch fire ; but it was ; 
darker than ovei’, foi' the moon was act, and 
there were no stars. 

“Make liaste 1 make haste ! ” said the coi’pse; 
and Teig hurried foi'ward as well as he could 
to the graveyard, which was a little place 
on a bare hill, with only a few graves in it. 
Ha walked boldly in through the open gate, 
and nothing touched him, nor did he either 
hear or see anything. He ciuue to the middle 
of the ground, and then stood up and looked 
round him for a spade or shovel to make a 
grave. As he was turning round and search- 
ing, he Huddenly perceived what startled 
him greatly — a newly-dug grave right before 
him. He moved over to it, and looked down, 
and there at the bottom he saw a black 
oofiin. He clambered down into the hole 
and lifted the lid, and found that (as he 
thought it would be) tlie coffin was empty. 
He had hardly mounted up out of the hole, 
and was standing on the brink, wlien the 
corpse, which had clung to him for more 
than eight hours, suddenly relaxed its hold 
of his neck, and loosened its shins from 
round his hijis, and sank down with a plop 
into the open coffin. 

Teig fell down on his two knees at the 
brink of the grave, and gave thanks to God. 
He made no delay then, but pi'essed down 
the coffin lid in its place, and threw in the 
day over it with his two hands; and when 
the grave was filled up, he stamped and 
leaped on it with his feet until it was firm 
and hard, and then he left the place. 

Tlie sun was fast ri.sing as he finished liis 
work, and the first tiling he did was to re- 
turn, to the road, and look out for a house ; 
to rest himself in. He found an inn at last, 
and lay down upon a bed there and slept 
till night. Then he rose u,p and ate a little, 
and fell asleep again till ihorning. When 
he awoke in the morning he hired a horse 
and rode homo. He was more than twenty- 
six miles from home where he was, and he 
had come all that way with the dead body 
on his back , in one night. , 

All the peopjle at his own home thought 


that he must have left the country, and they 
rejoiced greatly when they saw him come 
back. Every ojie began asking him where 
he had been, but he would not tell anyone 
except his father. 

He was a changed man from that day. 
He never drank too much ; he never loist 
his money over cards; and especially lie 
would not take the world and be out late 
by himself of a dark night. 

He wms not a fortnight at home until he 
imarricd Mary, the girl he had been in love 
with; and it’s at their wedding the sport 
wa.s, and it’s he ^vas the happy man from 
that day forward, and it’s all I wish that we 
may be ns happy as he was. 


In a foreign land, in a lonesome city, 

With few to pity or know or care, 

I sleep each night while my heart is buminc', 

And wake each morning to new despair. 

Let no ono venture to .ask my story 
Who believes in glory or trusts to fame ; 

Yes! I have ivithin me such demons in keeping 
As are better sleeping without a name. 

Erom many a d.ay of blood and horror, 

And night of terror and work of dread, 

I have roHcued nought but my honour only, 

And this aghd, lonely, .and whitening head. 

Not a single hope have I seen fulfilled 

Tor the blood we spilled when we cast the die; 

And the future I painted in brightues.? and pride 
Has the present belled, and shall still belie. 

In this far-olF eountiy, this city dreary, 

I languished weary, and sad, and sore, 

Till the flower of youth in glooms o'cnshadcd 
Grew seared, and faded for evermore. 

Oh my land I from thee driven — our old flag 

I renounced the world when 1 went from thee ; 

My heart lingers still on its native strand, 

And American land holds nought for mo. 

Through a long life contriving, hoping, striving. 
Driven and driving, leading and led ; 

I have rescued nought but my honour only, 

And this agtd, lonely, and whitening he.ad. 


THE DEATH L.AMENT OF JOHN 
O’MAHONY. 
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0 WERE you ON THE MOUNTAIN? 

[ifROM THE IMSII.] 

0 wiirc you on the mountain, and saw yon my 

And saw you my own one, my queen and my 

And saw you the maiden with the step firm and 
free? 

0 say, was she pining in sorrow like me? 


I V 


s upon the mountain and saw there your 
i one, your queen and your 


I saw there your 
dove; 

I saw there the maiden with the step firm and 
And she was not pining in sorrow like thee, 


MY GRIEF ON THE SEA. 

My grief on the sea. 

How tlie waves of it roll ! 
For they heave between me 
And the love of my soul. 
Abandoned, fomakcn, 

To grief and to care, 

Will the sea over waken 
Relief from despair? 

My grief and my trouble I 
Would he and I were 
In the province of Leinster 
Ur county of Clare ! 

Wore I and my darling,— 

0 heart-hitter wound ! — 

On board of the ship 
For America bound. 

On a green bed of rushes 
All last night I lay, 

And I flung it abroad 
With tlie heat of the day. 
And my love came behind me, 
He came from the south, 

His breast to my bosom, 

His month to my month. 


MY LOVE, O, SHE IS MY LOVE! 

[ll’ROM. THE IRISH.] 

. : She easts a spell, 0, casts a spell 
: W'hich haunts me more than I can tell ; 

Dearer because she makes mo ill, 

, Than who would will to make me well. 


She is my store, 0, she my store, 

Wliosc gray eye wounded mo so sore; 
YHio will not place in mine her palm. 
Who will not calm mo any more. 

She is my pot, 0, she my pet, 

Whom I can never more tbrget; 

'Who would not lose by me one moan. 
Nor stone upon my cairn sot. 

She is my roon, 0, slic my roon, 

Who tells me nothing, leavo.s me soon; 
Who would not lose by me one sigb, 
■Were death and 1 within one room. 

She is my dear, 0, she my dear, 

Who oaras not whether I be liere; 

W^ho ivould not weep wben I am dead, 
Who makes me shed the silent tear. 
Har<l my case, 0, hard my case, 

Hoiv have I lived so long a spaeo ? 

She docs not trust me any more, 

But I adore her silent face. 

She is my choice, 0, she my choice. 

Who never made mo to rejoice ; 

Who caused my heart to ache so oft. 
Who puts no softness in her voice, 

Great is my grief, 0, great my grief, 
Neglected, scorned, beyond beliei^ 

By her who looks at me askance, 

By her who grants mo no relief 
She’s my desire, 0, my desire. 

More glowing than the bright sun’s fh’o; 
Who more than wind-blown ice is cold. 
Had I the bold heart to sit by her. 

She it is who stole my heart, 

But loft a void and aching smart, 

0, if she soften not her eye. 

Then Life and I will surely part, 


1 SHALL NOT DIE FOB THEE. 

[I'ROM THE IRISH.] 

For thee I shall not die. 

Woman high of name and fame ; 
Foolish men thou mayest slay, 

I and they are not the same. 

Why should a man expire 
For the fire of any eye? 

Blender waist or swan-liko limb, 

Is it for them that I should die? 
The round lircasta, the fresh skin, 
Orimson cheeks, hair long and rich. 
Indeed, indeed, I shall not die, 

'Please God, not I, for any : such. 


Tlio golden hair, the forehead thin, . 

The chaste mien, the gracious ease. 
The rounded heel, the languid tone. 
Pools alone find death in these. 

Thy sharp n’it, thy perfect calm. 

Thy thin palm-like foam of sea; 
Thy white neck, thy blue eye, 

I shall not die for thee. 

'Woman gi’acoful as the swan, 

A wise man did mirturc me. 

Little palm, white neck, hright eye, 

I shall not die for yo. 


NELLY or THE TOE-KNOTS. 

Dear God, were I fisher 
And hack in Biuddar, 

And Nolly a fish 

Who would swim in tlie bay there, 
I would privately set there 
My net there to catch her. 

In 15rin no maiden 
Is able to match her. 

And, Nelly, dear God! 

Why, you should not thus flee mo, 
I long to be near thee 
And hoar thee and .see thee. 

My liatid on the Bible 
And I swearing and kneeling, 

. And giving thee part 

Of the heart thou art stealing. 

I’ve a fair yellow casket. 

And it festened with crystal; 

The lock opens not ' 

To the shot of a pistol. 

To Jesus I pray. 

And to Coluinkill’s master, 

Tluit Mary may guide thee 
Aside from disaster. 

We may bo, 0 maiden, 

Wboin none may di.sparage. 

Some morning a-heaving 
The sweet mass of marriage. 

But if fate be against ns 
To rend iia and push ns, 

I shall mourn as the blackbird 
, At eve in the bushes. 

0 God, were she with, me 
Where the gull Hits and torn, 

Or in Paris the smiling, 

Or an isle in Loch Erne, 

1 would eoax her so well, 

I would tell her my , story. 

And talk till I won her,: 

My sunshine of glory. 


STAB OE IVIY SIGHT. 

[t’ROK 'I'Hic iniaii.] 

Star of my sight, you gentle Breodyeen, 

Often at night 1 am sick and grieving ; 

I am ill, I know it, and no deceiving, 

And grief on the wind blows no rolioving. 

0 wind, if passing by that far boreeii. 

Blow my blessing unto my storeeii ; 

Were 1 on the spot I should hear tier calling, 
But I am not, and my tears arc falling. 

Into the post I put a letter. 

Telling my love that I wns iio better; 

Snuill the loss was her answer to mo, 

A lovcr’.s mind .should bo always gloomy. 

Wind, greet that mountain where she I prize is. 
When the gold moon sets and the white sun 

A gray fog hangs over cursed Dublin, 

It fills my lungs, and my heart it’s troubling. 

Oohone for the Death, when the breath is going! 

1 thought to bribe it with bumpers flowing; 

I’d give what men see from yonder steeple 
To be in Loughrea and among my people. 

Ocli, the long high-road.s I shall never travel ! 
Worn my brogues arc, with stones and gravel; 
Though 1 went to mass, there was no devotion 
But to see her pass with her swan-Uke motion. 

Parewell Loughrea, a long fcrewell to you; 
Many’s the pleasant day I spent in you. 
Drinking with friends, and my love beside me, 
I little dreamt then of what should betide mo. 


RINGLETED YO0TM OF MY LOVE. 


Eingleted youth of my love, 

With thy looks bound loosely behind thee, 

You passed by the road above. 

But you never came in to find me; 

Where were the harm for you 
If you came for a little to see me? 

Your kiss is a w'akeuing dew 
Were I ever so ill or so dreamy. 

If I had golden store 
I would make a nice little borcen 

To lead straight up to his door. 

The door of the house of my storeen; 

Hoping to God not to miss 
The sound of his footfall in it; 

I have waited so long for a kiss, 

That for days I have slept not a minute, 


[fEOM THE IRiaH.] 


THE HON. EODEN NOEL. 


: I tlwnght, 0 my love! you were so-.- : 
j\5 die moon is, or sun on a fountain, 
And I thought after that you were snow. 
The cold snow on top of the mountain; 
And I thought after that, you were more 
liiico God’s lamp shining to find me, 

Or the bright star of knowledge before 
And the star ol knowledge behind me. 


Ton promised me high-heeled slioes, 

■ And satin and silk, my si.orcon, 

And to follow me, never to lone, 

Though the ocean were round us roa: 
Like a Imsh in a gap in a wall 
I am now left lonely without thee. 
And this house I grow dead of, is all 
That I SCO around or about mo. 


HON. RODEN NOEL. 

1834-1894. 


[Eoden Berkeley Wriothesley Noel was the 
third son of the Earl of Gainsborough. His 
mother was a daugliter of the Earl of Eoden, 
an ardent Protestant and an Orange leader 
of the Nortli. He was born in 1834; edu- 
cated at Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge. 
He was a man of ardent convietions and 
sensitive conscienee. These wore in evidence 
wlien he refused tlie career in tlie eliurcli 
wiiioli his family had arranged for liini, and 
again when lie resigned his office at court 
because, tliougli loyally attached to the 
Queen’s person, he had become a Eadical, 
even a Socialist. The death of his little son 
Erie was the great grief of his life. lie com- 
memorated him in the exquisite JAitU Vkilds 
Monwnmt, from which our extracts are taken 
by kind permission of Mr. Noel’s family.] 


[PEOM “A OHILll’S MONUMKOT ”.] 

I am lying in the tomb, love. 

Lying in the tomb, 

Tho’ I move ivitbin the gloom, love. 
Breathe within tho gloom 1 
i Men deem my life not fled, dear, 

.Deem my life not fled, 

Tho’ I with thee am dead, dear, 

I with thee am dead, 

0 my little child I 
What is the gray world, darling, 

: . What is the gray world. 

Whore the worm is curled, darling, 

The death-worn is curled? 

'They tcll me of the .spring, dear! 

Do I wiuit the spring? 

Will she waft upon lier wing, dear, 

The joy-pulse of her wing, 

: Thy songs, , thy hloKsoming:? . 

O my little child 1 


For the hallowing of thy smile, love, 
Tho rainbow uf thy smile. 
Gleaming for a while, love, 

Gloaming to beguile! 

Iteplunged mo in the cold, dear. 
Loaves me in the cold, 

And I feel so very old, dear. 

Very, very old ! 

Would they put me out of pain. dear. 

Out of all my pain ? 

Since I may not live again, dear. 
Never live again I 

I am lying in the grave, love. 

In thy iiUlo grave. 

Yet 1 hear the wind rave, love. 

And the wild wave ! 

I would lie asleep, darling. 

With thee lie asleep, 

Unhoaring tho world weep, darling, 
Little children weep 1 

0 my little child ! 


DARK .SPRING. 

Now the mavis and the merle 
Lavish their full hearts in song; 
Peach and almond boughs unfurl 
White and purple bloom along, 
A blue burning air. 

All is very fair : 

But ah! tho silence and tho sorrow 
I may not burrow 
Any anodyne for grief 
From the joy of flow’er or leaf. 

No healing to allay my pain 
From the cool of air or rain ; 

Every sweet sound grew still, 
Every fair colour pale, 

When his life began to wane 1 
They may never live again 1 


THE HON. EODEN NOEL. 


A child’s voice and Tisage' will 
IfiVemore about me fail; 

And my weary feet will go 
Labouring as in deep snow: 

Though the year with glowing wine 
Pill the living veins of vine, 

While a faint moon hangs between 
Broidery of a leafy screen; 

Though the glossy fig may swell, 

And Night hear her Philomel, 

While sweet lemon b'ossom breathes, 
And fair Sun his falchion wreathes 
With rich depending golden fruit, 

Or crim.son roses at his foot. 

All is desolate and mute ! 

Dai’k to-day, and dark to-morrow ! 
Ah I the silence and the sorrow ! 


A MILK-WHITE BLOOMED ACACIA- 
TEBE. 

A milk-white bloomed acacia-tree, 

A flowery fair lawn. 

Lark-song upsoaring from the lea. 

In a rosy dawn ; 

A little child who, while he sings. 

Gives light and joy to all, and song, and .sunny 
wings I 

The green acacia still blooms. 

And all the fairy flowers, 

Song thrills the chorister’s light plumes 
In blue celestial bowers; 

Darkling I wander in the wild, 

Looking for my little child ; 

I cannot hear his happy voice. 

Bidding all the world bo lovely, and rejoice. 


ONLY A LITTLE CHILD 
A Voice — 

Only a little child I 

Stone cold upon his bed ! 

: Is it for him you wail so wild, 

As though tlie very world'wcre do.a(l? 
Arise, arise ! 

Threaten not the tranquil skies 1 
: Do not all thing.s die? 

’Tis but a faded flower 1 
Dear lives exhale perpetually 
With every fleoting hour, 

Haohael for ever weeps her little ones; 
For ever Hizpah monrneth her slam sons. 
. Arise, arise ! 

Threaten not the tranquil skies I 


Only alittlc ehildl 
Longgonerations pass : 

Behold them flash a moment wild 
With stonnlighl, a p.alc headlong mass 
Of foam, into unfaUiomablo gloom ! 
Worlds and shed leaves have .all ono doom 

Threaten not the tranquil skies. 

Should earth’s tremendous shade 
Spare only you and yours? 

Who regardoth empires fade 

Untroubled, who impassive pours 
Human joy, a mere spilt water, 

Eevels red with human slaughter ! 

Thre.aten not tho tranquil skies, 

Another Voice — 

. . . Only another child ! 

He was tho world to me. 

Pierced to the ho.art, insane, defiled, 

All holiest hope I foul mockery. 
Childhood’s innocent mirth and rest; 
Man’s brief life a bnital jest. 

There is no God; 

Earth is Love’s sepulchral sod I 

Another Voice — 

Only a little child ! 

Ah ! then who bi-ought him here? 

Wlio made liim loving, fair, and mild, 
And to your soul so dear? 

His lowly spirit .seemed divine 
Burning in a heavenly shrine. 

With pardon for the tranquil skies. 

Only a little child I 
Who 3leep.s upon God’s heart! 

Jesus blessed our undeflied. 

Whom no power avails to part 
Prom the life of Him, who died 
And liveth, -whataoe’er hetide 1 
Who.se are eyes 
Tranquillcr than starlit skies! 

Only a little child ! 

For whom all things are : 

Spring aud summer, winter wild. 

Sea and eartli, and eveiy Slav; 

Time, tho void, pleasure and pain, 

Hell and heaven, loss and gain I 
Life .and death are his, and he 
Heats in God’s eternity. 

Love is holy, true, and wise. 

Mirrored in the tranquil skies. 


JOHN O’LEARY. 


JOHN O’LEAHY. 


[John O’ljciaiy was horn in Tipiieniiy, 
1830 ; educated at Carlow College and 
''I'l'lnity College, Diildin. He waa editor of 
The Irish People, the orgnn of ironianiani, in 
lSOS-67 ; and was sentenced in the latter 
year to twenty years’ penal servitude. He 
.served five years of his sentence, and tlie 
remainder was commuted to residence out of 
Ireland. In 1887 he returned to Ireland, 
and with his literiiry tastes and high ideals 
soon found himself the centre of a circle of 
friends and admirers. He is of tlie loftiest 
peT'sonal oliai'.icter, and has impressed men 
of the most diverse opinions with a eonnuon 
admiration of his chivalric personality. He 
has published a volume entitled ItccoUeetions 
of Fmims and Fcftnmim.!\ 


DAVIS. “THE NA'ITON”, AND THE 
OOOT'EDEBATION. 

FBOM “ REOOLIUiiOTION.S Oil’ EKNIANH ANl.) 

Eenuni.sm’’.‘ 

It is with a sad heart and a somewhat 
doubtful mind that I set my.scdf down, on 
the borders of old age, to say .something of 
what 1 felt and thought and did in my early 
yonth and mature manhood, 'rimes have, 
changed in Ireland greal.ly since then, and, no 
doubt, 1 have very greatly changed myself— 
but scarcely with the times. Whether this 
be my inisfortiine or my fault, or aimpl}' a 
necessary and inevitable result of the pasisage 
of the years, it is impossible for me to tell. 
I can only recognize fhe fact, and 1 feel that 
niy readers will be but too likely to keep it 
well before tbeir luiiida. 1 do not think 
that I have much of the laudator temporis 
acii in my nature, but I am certainly very 
little in love with the present, and but for my 
strong hopi! of a future other and better than 
: the present, I should have but little pleasure 
in looking back upon my past or any past. 

But to co,ino to that past. Where shall I 
hegiiC 'There is soiuetliing of a dilHeulty 
liere, though perhaps not a great one. Nearly 
. all our thoughts and acts liave their roots in 
a past whose distance it is almost impossible 
to calculate. But then I am not writing of 


my' relation to tlie universe, but merely of 
niy relation, to hoiiianiam. Hero .1 have 
little difficulty myself as to where to begin, 
while feeling that the thing may not be at 
all so clear to my readers, ai.Ki especially to 
sneli English ones as 1 may chance, to iiiul. 
I commence my story, then, in what my 
aforesaid English reader may pi'obably con- 
sider a somewhat Irish fasliion, by telling 
how I bec-time a Young Irela.nder — for here 
was certainly the root of the matter to me. 
I have said something of this elsewhere more 
tliitn once, but here 1 must go more fully 
into it. 

Sometime in tlie year 1840, while recover- 
ing from a fever, 1 came across the poems 
and e.ssays of Thoma.s Davis, then recently 
dead. What .l.)avis has been to more than 
a generation of Irishmen since Ins death is 
well known in bis own country, and may in 
a nieasui’c bo understood by Englishmen 
now, since tlie imblication of his prose 
writings (edited by T. W. Bolloaton, in the 
C'amolot sei'ie,s), and of his life, written by 
bis co-Uibourer and friend, Sir 0. G. Hutl’y. 
What lie was tluui to me I .feel a.s if I eiin 
only faintly .shadow forth at this distance 
of time. I'orhaps it may give some notion 
of the effect produced on me to say that I 
then went through a process analogous to 
what Certain cla.'sea of ClirLstians call “ con.- 
version”. 1 can but vaguely ranierober my 
unregenerate state. Doubtless (fi’Oin .my 
surroundings) I waa not anti-lri,sh or West- 
British ; but then 1 am confident 1 was not 
strongly Irish, and 1 am sure' I was strongly 
ambitious, and can easily conceive that my 
ambition, stimulated by much reading of 
English liteiuture, necessarily either directly 
or indirectly anti-Irish in spirit, might have 
led me where it has unfortunately led so 
many of my countrymen before and since. 
Now, however, everything wa,s changed. 
The world was an altered world to me. I 
felt in quite a new sense that I was an 
Irishman, and that for weal or woe my fate 
must be linked with that of my country. 
I. do not think that either then or .since I 
ever had .much of that spurious Iri.shism of 
Moore’s song, which asHoci.atas Ireland with 
virtue and England with guilt; but Irish in 
a higher and better sense I think I may 
claim to have at least struggled to be, and, 


i By ltind permission of the autlwr. 
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in so far as I have fonglit tlie good fight, to 
Thomas Dai'is more than to any other, , or, 
indeed, more than to all others, is the credit 
due. I do not like to exaggerate, and do. 
not think I am doing so. I do not, of course, 
mean in the least to convey that the largest 
part of my intellectual and moral training 
does not necessarily come from other and 
wider , regions; hut for all that is Irish in me, 
and, above all, for the inspiration that made 
me Irish, the fountain and the origin must 
always be sought in Davis. 

But what came out of all this? Little, 
pei'hapa, at once — or at least little in the. 
shape of action. What must have followed 
very soon was the close study of the leading 
columns, and, indeed, of many other columns, 
of the Nation new.spapei‘. For what I found 
there I was, of course, perfectly prepared by 
the previous reading of Davis; and what 
was to be found in that paper I must leave 
the reader to gather from anotlier pen than 
mine. Something, however, I must say even 
at this stage as to how the Nation affected me ; 
later I shall have more to tell. In leading 
article, essay, and poem we read, from week 
to week, the story of Ireland’s suffering's 
under English rule; and now and then we 
heard of other countries groaning under 
alien domination, and of their efforts, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, to shake it off. At 
fibst, perhapsa, the teaching of the Nation 
was not directly unconstitutional, though, 

. indirectly, it certainly was so from the be- 
ginning. From ceasing to “ fear to speak of 
’f)8’ to w 1 t I titc tl e 1 1 U t 

time, the transition was very easy indeed to 
the youthful mind. Many, if not most, of 
the younger amongst us were Mitchelites 
before Mitohel, or I'ather before Mitchel had 
put forth his programme. We were told 
much about the doings of Hugh O’Neill and 
Owen .Roe and Sarafield, and led to seek 
what more wc could gather about them else- 
■wliere. But as to the men of ’98, there was 
no difficulty where to search and what to 
find. We had the fascinating Metnoin of 
Wolfe Tone, and the very laborious and 
full, if somewhat dull and chaotic, hook of 
Miidden, and many a biography and history 
beside. I may perhaps be mixing up some 
things in . my miemory here ; hut the im- 
pression I mean to convey is certainly 
correct. I may be attributing to the Nation 
other things than I got from it; but that 
niattei'H little, for Davis was fixe Nation and 
the AaZioa was Davis; and in saying this I 


most surely do not in the least mean to 
detract from the merit of the many able 
men who with Davis, and without him, made 
the Nation. Anyway, the feeling and senti- 
ment upon which I acted then, and have 
mainly acted ever since, came from Davis; 
and what the Nation no doubt gave me, or 
taught me w'here to get, were such additional 
facts and fancies as my opinions sought by 
way of justification of the faith that was in 

While all this commotion was going on. in 
the internal man, many external events were 
occurring which need some notice here, for 
their bearing upon my future actions if not 
my future thouglits. In the year ’47, when 
I was about seventeen yours of age, I left 
Carlow School, and towards the clo.se of the 
same year I entered Trinity College. Thi.s 
was the time when tlie Irish Confederation — 
the Young Ireland seceding body— -and its 
associated clubs were iu full swing. I at 
once joined the Grattan Club, presided over 
by “ Meagher of the Sword ”, and of course 
was assiduou.s in my attendance not only 
upon its meetings, but upon the more iia- 
jioi'tant ones of the parent association. At 
the.se assemblages I nece.si3arily heard much 
explosive oi'atory, notably from the aforesaid 
Meagher, hut also from O'Gorman, Dolieny, 
M’Gee, and many others more or less known 
to fame at the time, who have mostly slipped 
out of the memory of the present geueratioii 
of certainly less eloquent, if possibly more 
sensible, Irishmen. Neither then nor after, 
if I know myself, was I very suscej)tible to 
the witchery of words. Old or young men 
t‘lo(inent were not to me among the more 
admirable plienomena of nature or art, and 
tlicn, 113 now, 1 felt that it was .something of 
a misfortune to Irishmen, and in a measure 
to Ireland, that they found words fur too 
readily, and were too often not sufficiently 
careful to lay any foundation of facts oi’ 
ideas at the bottom of the words. Not that 
1 mean to imply any disregard for the great 
masters of the spoken word. The Demos- 
thenese-s, Chatharas, Grattans, and MIrabeaus 
were not only pfitent wielders of the wills of 
men in their own tune, hut must remain to 
all generations a soui'ce of delight as well u.s 
instruction. But great orators are nearly as 
rare as great poets, and the lesser speakers, 
even when their speaking partakes more of 
the. nature of elocpience than rhetoric, are 
neitiier very rare nor, to me, very admirable 
And it was certainly to the lesser oi'der of 
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riratoi’s, however earnest and aecomplislied, 
that the Young Irelanders, even including 
Meiigher, behmged. But if. 1 wore .not much 
moved by the oratory of tlie Confederation, 
1 certainly waa by what I may call its atmo- 
sphere — what the French would call the 


ELLEN 



[Ellen O’Leary was born in Tipperary, 
1831.. She was the si.ster of Mr. John 
O’Leary, to w'hom she was most tenderly 
and unselfishly devoted. During the years 
of his imprisonment and exile she stayed 
quietly in Tipperary, living for the liour 
of his I’oturn. In 1887, when his period of 
banishment e.vpirecl, they resided in Dublin 
most happily for a little while. She died at 
Cork in 1889. A little volume of her poems 
waa published after lier death. .Beautiful 
and simple poems they are, representing in 
their varying phases the simple, the heroic, 
the beautiful nature of her who made them.] 


TO GOD AND IRELAND TRUE. 

I sit hoside my (larliiig’s grave 
Who in the prison died, 

And though my tcar.-s fall thick and fast 
I think of him with pride: 

Aye, softly fall my tears like dew 
For one to God and Ireland true. 

“I love my God o’er nil,” ho .aid, 

And then I love my laud, 

And next 1 love my TAly sweet 
Who pledged mo her white hand. 

To each, to all, I’m ever true, 

To God, to Ireliuid, and to you. 

No tender nurse his h!ird bed smoothed. 
' Nor gently raised his head; 

He fell asleep, and woke in heaven 

. . 

Yet why should I my darling rnc? 

He was to God .and Ireland line. 

Oh, 'tis a glorious memory! 

I'm prouder than a queen, 

To sit beside my hero’s grave 
Aud think on what has been. 

And oh, iny darling. I am true 
: To God, to Ireland, and to yon.: 


“milieu”. That was .strong indeed, and 
charged with all soi'ts of thunder and 
lightning elements. At first, indeed, there 
was a certain bahiy' aii' of constitutionalism, 
imported from the old Hepcid .\ssuciat.ion, 
hut that was disappeai-iiig day by dii.y. 
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MY OLD HOME. 

[UADY LODGE.] 

A. poor old cottage tottering to its fall, 

Some faded rose-trees scattered o’er the wall; 
Four wooden pillars .all asl.aut one way. 

A plot in front, bright greon amid decay, 

Where my woo pets whene’er they came to tea 
.Laughed, danced, and played, and shouted in 
high glee; 

A rusty paling, and a lirokon gate 
Shut out the world and bounded my estate. 

Dusty and damp within and rather hare, 

(Jhokcful of books, here, there, and everywhere. 
Old -fashioned windows, and old doors that 
creaked, 

Old ceilings eraekod and gray, old walls that 

Old chairs aud tables, and an anoioul lady 
Worked out in tapestry, all rather shady, 

Bright pictures in gilt frames, the only colour. 
Making the grimy papering look duller. 

What waa the charm, the glamour that o’orspread 
That dingy house and made it dear! — the dead. 
The dead, the gentle, loving, kind and sweet. 

The truest, tenderest heart that ever heat; 

While she was with me ’twas indeed a home 
Where every friend was welcome, when they’d 

Her soft eyes shone with gladness, and her grace 
Refined and beautified the poor old place. 

But she is gone who made home for me tliere, 
Whose child-like laugh, whose light step on the 

Filled me with joy and gladness, hope and cheer. 
To heaven she soared, aud left me lonely here— 
The old house now has got a hrand-new face, 

The roses are uprooted, I, here's no trace 
Of broken bough, or blossom -no dec.ay — 

The past is dead, the world wags on alway. 


HOME TO OARRIGLEA. 

My E'onoy, lay your -work aside, 

For I have news to tell. 

I’ve met a friend, a dear old friend, 

: We’ve known him long and well. 

When you were hut a toddling babe 
He danced you on his knee; 

But, oh! ’twas in the good old times, 

At home in Carriglea. 

Just now amidst the busy crowd, . 

As I was toiling on 

With drooping heart and flagging steps, 
His mild glance on me shone; 

His voice seemed like an angel’s voice, 
With such sweet sympathy 

Ho talked of all the good old times. 

At home in Carriglea. 

He clasped my hand in his warm grasp, 
His kind eyes filled with tears, 

To see me look so thin and wan 
After those weary years; 

And, gazing in his face, I thought 
I ne’er had crossed the sea, 

But still was playing hide-and-seek, 

At home in Carriglea. 

Once more I saw its rose-orowncd porch, 
Ami the little stream close by. 

Whore oft we watched the young brekeens 
Or paddled on the sly; 

Or, in the summer sunny days 
Climbed up the old oak-tree; 

Oh ! we were happy children then, 

At home in Carriglea. 


How softly on our curly locks 
My mother’s hand would rest, 

She’d pat each sunburnt, rosy cheek, 

And press us to her breast: 

You, Honey dear, when tired of play, 
Would nestle lovingly 
Within her tender sholtcriiig arms 
At home in Carriglea. 

When you were only six years old 
There came a woeful change, 

Dear mother always sad and pale, 

Boor fatlicr wild and strange; 

He’d rave of cruel landlords, 

And curse their tyranny. 

His proud heart broke the day ho left 
His home in Carriglea. 

And with the “falling of the leaf ” 

My mother faded too; 

And as I watehod her hour by hour 
More and more weak she grew: 

The night she died, she blessed us both 
So sadly, tenderly, 

That all the kindly neighbours wopt, 

At home in Carriglea, 

Oh ! may God bless the fivithful friends 
Who, in the hour of need, 

Thronged round the lonely orphan girls-— 
Oh 1 they were friends indeed: 

And he, the truest, kindest, best, 

Has come across the sea. 

To take a wife and sister liome— 

Blomo, home to Camglea. 
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THE POOR BROTHER AND THE RICH. 

There were two brothers long ago, and 
long ago it was. One of them was lich and 
the other was poor. The ricli brotlier was 
married to a woman who had three estates, 
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n.iul property besides.' The poor brother was 
getting along with the help of just one old 
eow, and now he was forced to sell her. He 
took the old cow to the fair and sold her for 
livo pounds. On his way liome he wet a 
wan who was rolling and kicking a barrel 
idoiig tlie road. He asked the man wluit 
was in the barrel, or for what reason he was 
kicking it. 

“IVo got a wan in the barrel who is live 
pounds in my debt, and he has nothing to 
pay me ; and as he has not, I’ll get the full 
value of my five pound.s out of the hide of 
him.” 

“Stop, stop! Don’t do so. Here! I have 
live pounds, and I’ll pay sooner than that 
you should kill him.” 

' “Do that; hand me over the five pounds 
and out I’ll let him.” 

The five pounds were given, and the man 
was let ovit. The poor brotlier went home, 
and his wife asked him if ho sold the cow. 
“I sold,” said he, “and I got five pounds for 
lior.” “You are a good man,” said she. “ I’d 
have been a good man if I had the five 
poimd.s with mu.” “And how did they go 
from youV” said she. He told her about the 
man in the barrel. “ Ouhone — oli I God 
help us! What have you been doing? And 
we without a fcisto of food in the house nor 
tlie money to buy it ! Ourselves and the 
child will die of the hunger 1” 

“I can’t help it. God is strong enough to 
. give us plenty if we have only jJaticnce.” 

' At ■ nightfall there came to tlie house a 
stranger, a respectable man who asked for 
lodging. They told him they had no lodg- 
ing fit for a decent man, nor a bit to eat nor 
a drop to di’ink for him or themselves. Ho 
said he would have the lodging from them 
anyway. When supper-time came he bade, 
tliem get something ready. “ Sorry we are,” 
said they, “but not a bit have we, move’s the 
pity,:to cook.” 

“ Take a creel and a knife,” said he, “ and 
go out and kill a .sheej) ; bring it in and pre- j 
pai'e. it immediately.” “The sheep are not 
wine, they arc my brother’s,” said the poor , 
wan, “and 1 svould beafeard to touch them.” 
"Don’t be afraid,” said the stranger, “there 
.will be 110; danger as long as I’m in the 
house.” So ho went out himself, and the 
poor brother with him, and they killed a fine 
slieep and got it ready for supper. The 
sheep lasted them till the night upon the 
nworrow. Then they, went out again and 
killed another sheep, and- so on for a week. ^ 


LARMINIB. 

Then the wife of the rich brotlier began to 
be in doubt as to how tlie poor brotlier and 
his family were getting on, and .she .said .she 
woidd find out. Hlie put her iiiother into a 
big chest, and gave her a piato of bread and 
meat to be eating. Who put a lock on the 
chest, and bored a bole to lot tbe air in, and 
also that tlie mother miglit watcli and s])y 
tlirough it. . Then they carried the big chc.st 
out to tho poor brother’s house, out of the 
way, as they said, because they were slieai'- 
ing the sheep and wanted room. The next 
day they would take it back, they said. 

All went xvell till the .stranger came lioma 
to the poor brother’s house at evening, and 
saw the chest iii tho corner. “What’s in 
that cheat, and how did you come by it?” 
said lie. The poor brother .said he didn't 
know at all what was in it. “I iniist find 
out,” said the stranger. The ]K)oi’ brotlier 
was afraid be would break the lock, and for- 
bade him to toiioh it. “ I will not break,” 
said tho stranger. Ho turned the ciiest u]i- 
sido down and broke in a boai'd, and began 
searching to find out what was in it. He 
was not long searching before he found the 
old woiuiin, with her heels over her head, and 
the plate of bread and meat. Ho put his 
hand on her windpipe and choked her. 
Then ho took a bone of the meat and tliniHt 
it down her throat, and tlioii he put the 
board of the chest light again. 

The next niorning tVio chest was carried 
back, and the old womaii’s daughter was 
opening it, and she found her iiiother dead, 
choked with a bone of the moat she had put 
in with hei'. “ Ocliotie, niothei' ! Oh., what 
win have eome to you to have choked yonr- 
ae,lf ! Little did I think it’s home like tliis 
you’d come, instead of bringing mo tho news 
1 sent you soiireh for.” 

She cried to her husband then to tell him 
her mother was dead in the chest. He came 
then, and he sent for his brother to iiiako 
readyfor the wake, and he gave him a power 
of money to buy everything that was wanted. 
He went and bought everything he thought 
fit, and plenty of it. Tho next day the old 
woman, was buried, and there was a good bit 
of the money he got remaining over for him- 
self, to buy food for himself and his family 
and the stranger. 

Tliat same night the stranger went to the 
grave, and he dag up tho old woman and left 
her lying above-ground. In the morning, 
when this was found out, word wa.-! sent to 
the poor brother to inquire if the stranger 
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could tell them vvhat they sLoiild do with | 
the corpse. The stranger told them ahe was j 
displeased because they put no money in the I 
coffin with her, and that that was why she | 
rose from her grave. Then they put a pui’se : 
of money into the coffin, and she was buried 
again that day. 

The same night the stranger rooted her up 
again and placed her in the pig-stye. He 
killed himself the four hig pigs, aud he put 
the old woman standing against the woiU 
with a long sharp knife in her hand as if it 
were she that killed them. The rich brother 
eaiiie early on the morning of the morrow to 
look after the pig.s, and found the whole 
four of them dead, and nothing to show who 
had killed them, except that he .saw hi.s wife’s 
mother, who had been twice buried, standing 
against the wall and a long sharp knife in 
her liatid. Then he sent word to his brother 
and the strangci' to tell them of the wonder 
and the misehief that had happened. They 
came, and they saw the destruction and the 
wonder. The rich brother asked the stranger 
what he had Lest do with the old woman. 
What he said was, to give the pigs to the 
poor brother. He took the stranger’s advice, 
and he had the old woman buried again the 
third time. The stranger went again into 
the ehurehyard, and he took the old woman 
up and put her riding on a white horse, and 
strapped her up, and put a whip in her hand, 
.and left herself and the horse at the door of 
the great house. 

In the morning, when the rich brother and 
his wife got up, they saw the white horse and 
the woman riding on it and a whip in her 
hand. “Oohono, mother! Oh, what is it 
at all is the matter with you to be getting 
up out of your grave and always coming to 
us I Tell US what is wanting to you. And, oh, 
mother, great is the destruction yon are to 
usl” But sihe made no answer. Then they 
sent word to the poor brother and the 
stranger, to get advice as to what it was 
right to do now. They both came, and the 
stranger said she would never stop coming 
until they gave that estate and the house and 
the horse .she was riding on — and they would 
still have two estates besides — and then she 
wcmld get up no more, and put no more 
trouble on them for ever. They said they 
would be contented with anything that, 
would keep the old woman from coming to 
terrify and impovtSrish them. 

So then she was buried, and she never 
arose again, The poor brother got the estate 


' and the house and the white lior.se. Tlie 
i stranger asked him if he had the value of 
i the live pounds that lie paid for the man in 
I the barrel. He had, lie said. Then the 
; stranger told him that he was that man.! 
i Tliey ate and drank their fill of everything 
I that they liked be.st, and then they shook 
I hands and parted. 


THE FAIRY OF DUNGANNON. 

I He was horn in the morning, ho was 
j biqitized at mid-day, and in the evening he 
went to a.sk the king’s daughter in marriage. 

I The king would not give him Ids daughter 
' unless he could find out for him liow’ it was 
' that the Laughing Gruagach had lo.st his 
1 melodious voice. Ids cry, aud Ids laughter. 
Sheegi went to look for service. The 
Gruagach met him, and asked him if he 
would serve him as cow-boy. He answered 
I that he would serve him. So the Gruagach 
. hired liim to herd his cattle. On the morn- 
i ing of the morrow he let out the cattle, and 
I went with him to show him the place where 
I he should herd them. There was a large 
field, and he forbade him to let them into it. 
When the Gruagach went away he knocked 
down the fence and drove the cattle into 
that very field. There was a great wood in 
it, and he began to shake down the apples 
for the cattle. He knocked down the sweet 
apples and ate them, stud then climbed to 
the top of a tree. He set to whistling now 
and singing then. He heard the gray tree 
breaking and the green tree bending. A 
great giant came towards him. 

“You are too big for one bite and too 
small for two, aud it’s down over the tip of 
my tongue that I’ll slip you." 

“Wait for the fight there. But which do 
you like best — the knife between your ribs, 
or the keen close clutches of wrestling ?" 

“That do I like the best that in the house 
of my father and mother I was wont to pnac- 
tiseever.” 

The tTvo caught hold of one another, and 
began to wrestle. When they were wrest- 
ling, Sheegi bethought iiini that there was 
not one coming to weep for him or bewail 
him, and he rose witli a bound high and 
agile, and thrust the giant into the earth 
to the waist; the second grip, and he thrust 
him down to his arm-pits. 

"A green sod over your head, churl." 
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“ Stay,” siiid the giant, “ and IaviII give you 
the black steed, swift and strong, that over- 
takes the wind before him, and the wind 
behind does not ovei’take him.” .. 

“Tiiat steed is mine from this day,” said 
Shesgi. 

“Do not kill me,” said the giant, “and I 
will give yon the four pots of gold that are 
in the four corners of my dwelling.” 

“They are mine from this diiy out," said 
Sheegi. 

“Stay,” said the giant, “and I will give 
you the bunch of keys that will open the 
doors of the palace without and within.” 

But Sheegi drew }ii.s sword and struck him 
at the meeting-place of head and shoulders, 
and cut the head from the body. Spoke the 
tongue to him ; “ Had you been less quick 
in doing that, it is what I would have done 
to you.” 

He cut the tongue out with his sword and 
put it into his pocket, and left the head in 
a corner of the field. It was tune to take 
the cattle home. He was on his way when 
the Grnagaoli met him. “Of all the cow- 
boys,” said he, “that ever I met, you are 
the best.” When they got home he called 
to the maids to milk the cows. They came 
and filled every vessel iu the house with 
milk on that day, Sheegi had his dinner, 
and went to bed. When he rose in the 
morning, he ate his breakfast and let ont 
the eattle. The Gruagach showed him where 
he was to herd them that day, and he told 
him not to allow them near the field. But 
he threw down the fence and let them in, 
and did as he did the day before. And a 
second giant came, and he fought with Mm 
as with the first, and cut his head off, and 
cut the tongue out of the head and put it 
in his pocket, and w'ent home. And the 
. milk of the cows was far more tlian it had 
■been the , first day. It overflowed the cans 
and made pools on the road. The third 
morning he went out as before. And there ' 
came a third giant, who knew that he had 
killed his two brothers. But when Sheegi 
was getting the hctter of him, he offei'ed I 
him the great pot of gold that was buried 
tmder the door-step. 

“It is my own already,” said Sheegi. 

; “ Stay,” said the giant, “and I will give you 
the swifii, strong, black steed, on whose ear- 1 
yP) you aim a sword-blow, it is at its tail I 
; the sword will sti’ike; and he overtakes the i 
wind before him, and the wind behind over- 1 
takes not him.” 


But Sheegi drew his sword and struck him 
at the meotiiig-place of head aiuT shoulders, 
and smote the head from off the body, 

“It was well for yon," said the tongue, 
“that you were so quick in doing that to 
me, or it’s to yourself I woujd have done it." 

“I knew, lunq) of nuid, that you would 
have done it if I had not been too quick for 
you.” 

He went then and collected the cows, and 
was taking them liotue. The G-ruagach met 
him. 

“You are the best cow-boy ever I had,” 
said he. 

“I hope, master, tluit you will not abate 
my wages on the day when they are due to 

“Oh, you calf, your wages you must have 
on the day that you have earned th m 

They drove the cattle home with them. 
The Gruagach called to the maids to come 
and milk the cows. And they had to milk 
thuii on the load Not worth a pin was 
the flood of milk on the day before, or the 
day bofoie that, in conqaiison w'dli tlio 
flood there wa.s that day. For when it was 
air milked it rolled down the hill in a tor- 
rent, and tore the road into ruts and 
channels. Tlien dinner was got ready for 
the cow-boy, and a bed was prepared for 
him, and h« went to sleep. And next morn- 
ing after breakfast he let out the cattle, and 
drove them towards the field. Tlie Gruagach 
told him not to let them in, but he levelled 
the fence when he was alone, and turned 
them in. And he shook from the trees 
the sweet apples for the cattle, and he 
gathered plenty for himself. And when he 
had eaten them he went to the top of a tree 
and set to, singing now and whistling then, 
■till he heard the green tree bending and the 
gray tree breaking. Then came an old hag, 
moaning and lamenting that he killed her 
three sons. 

“Too big are you for one bite and too 
small for two, and it’s down over the tip of 
my tongue that I’ll slip you.” 

““Wait for the battle here,” .said Sheegi. 
“ Which is it you like best— the knife in the 
spaces of your riba, or the keen close grips 
of wrestling?” 

“ I like best the keen close grips of wrest- 
ling. I like best what T practised in the 
house of my father and mothei' over.” 

And they caught hold of each other then, 
and twice as great was the danger Ins had 
from the hag as from the three sons. Sheegi 
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batlwuglit , liiin that : there was not one. 
coming to weep him or bewail himj and he 
rose witli one s,in.'ing over her, and thrust her 
down to her waist in tl,ie ground, and with a 
second he tlnust her down to her arm-pits, 

‘'A green sod over your head, hag.” 

“Stop! Do not kill me, and ,l will give 
you my buncli of keys that ai'e under the 
green .sod over the door, and you will open 
every door that is in the four palaces.” 

“ They are mine from tliis day out, old hag.” 

“ Stop, and I w'ili give you the black steed 
swift and strong : yon may aim the sword- 
sweep at lua' ear-tip, and it is at l>er tail you 
will strike. She is the mother of the other 
throe, and is the beat that lias been in the 
land ever.” 

“ She is mine from this day,” said Sheegi. 
And the old woman perceived not till he 
struck her where head and shoulders meet, 
and smote the head from the body. And 
the tongue spoke and .said to him ; “ It would 
not have been long till I did the like to 
yourself.” 

“And how would you have done it to me?” 

“There is a rib of my hair twisted round 
j'our neck, and at my telling it wovdd have 
wreiioliod your head from your body.” 

“ I knew it would do that,” said Sheegi, 
“as well as yourself.” 

He took a blow at the head and cut the 
tongue out. He put the tongue in his pocket, 
and took the head and left it with the other 
three heads of the giants. He then went and 
made a knot, and he fastened the three heads 
to it, and hung them on a tree and left them. 
He gathered the cattle together and was 
going home, and was singing in his joy that 
they were all going safe home. Then he met 
the Gruagacb. 

“ It’s you that are the best eow-boy that 
ever I set eyes on.” 

“ I am glad that you’re satisfied ; you won’t, 

I think, be abating my wages on the day 
that I have earned them.” 

Tlien the Gruagach knew that the three 
giants and their mother were dead. “Away 
with you/’ said he to the hoy, “I have no 
more business with you.” ' 

“ Oh, you calf j you must pay me my wages 
on the day that I have earned them.” , , 

“I wpl not pay yon one single halfpenny. | 
Off with you, or I’ll have your head off.” 

“"Well,” .said Sheegi, “just wait for the. 
fight here first, Wliich do you like best— the 
knife between your ribs, or the keen, close 
gi’ips of wrestling?” 


: “The keen, chwe grips of wrestling. 1 
I like tliat best that I practised in the house 
of my father and mother ever.” 

1 Then the two seized hold of one another and 
I struggled: and Sheegi, knowing there was not 
one coming to weep liim or bewail him, lose 
I with a .spring and tlu'ust down the Gruagach 
first to his waist, and then to his arni -holes. 

I “A green sod over your head, O G ruagae) i ! ” 
“ Stay and do not kill me, and I will pay 
1 your wages and twice over.” 

1 “I will not let yon out of this till you tell 
j me liow it W’as you lost your melodious voice, 

I your cry, and your laiiglitor.” 

“ That is what I have, told to no one from 
the day that I lost them till now. 

“ Hem was I, and there was not a hill in 
the seven kingdoms that did not hear my 
laugh. I was one day at my dinneiy and 
there came in through the w'indow a hare 
with a horn of gold on the front of his head, 
and another at the back. He came on and 
made three spits at the dish on the table 
and the food in it. There were with me 
twelve young men, and twelve hounds and 
twelve hawks. I ordered the young men 
out, each one of them to take a beast with 
him for the hunting of that hare, Off with 
themselves they went, and I followed it to 
the Eastern world. When they came to the 
door of the house where the hare went in, 
they found nothing within but a long and 
broad kitchen, with four bundles of rushes, 
one in each of the four corners. They sat 
dowm round the kitchen, and a red man 
came down from another room. He gave 
them welcome to the East. ‘Great is the 
journey you have come,’ said he. He went 
and brought a hoar, and he hade them 
make it ready for eating. They had nothing 
to clean the boar with. After a time the 
red man came back and asked why they did 
not get the hoar ready. They said they had 
not the wherewithal. He got up and went 
out. He pulled three stalks of rushes from 
over the door. He ctime in and stuck one in 
the hole of the nostril, and amkher under 
the tail. He took the third and cleared 
away all the bristles from the one Hank, and 
then those that were on the other. Then 
he opened the boar and cleaned it out. He 
went and threw it into 'a cauldron on the 
fire. When he thought that the boar was 
cooked, he came down from a room with 
twelve iron spits and a blunt wooden spit. 
He asked them which they would have — tlie 
twelve iron spits or the blunt wooden .spit. 
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They took the twelve iron spits. The red 
man hail tlio blunt wooden .spit. They then 
went at the boar to lift it from tlie cauldron. 
The red man went at the boar with the 
blunt wooden spit, and it went with him. 
He took it up into a room and began to cut 
it up and eat it, throwing the hones down to 
them in the kitchen. He then came down 
witli twelve iron rings and an odd ring; 
He asked them which they liked best. They 
took the twelve rings, he took the odd one. 
They put their heads into the rings. Then 
they beg.au to pull one another about the 
house till he liad them half-dead. Then ho 
came to myself and hade me blow Into his 
month. I did so. Next lie told mo to hold 
my foot till he placed his foot over it; and 
he blew a blast into my mouth, and I lost 
tiiy moloclioua voice, my cry, and my laughter. 
Aud he .struck with a rod of druidism tlie 
twelve young men and the twelve horses 
and the twelve hounds, and turned every 
one to stone.” 

“Now,” said Sheegi, “at what time of year 
is it that ho comes to trouble you ?" “ Now,” 
said the Gruagaeli, “he will come within 
two day.s.” “You must come with mo to 
the East,” said Sheegi, “ in the track of tliat 
hare, and we'll get back everything that they 
took from you.” 

The next da}’, when they were at dinner, 
in came the Iiai'e with tlie golden liorns, 
and leaped upon the talilo and spat thrice 
on the food. OIF with him then ; and 
Sheegi and the Gruagaeli alone sot out in 
the chase of him. They came at last to the 
Eastern world, and to the house with the 
long, broad kitchen. And at first everything 
fell out as the Gruagaeli said. But when 
the boar was cooked, and the red man asked 
Sheegi whether he would h,ave the twelve 
iron spits or the blunt wooden one, Sheegi 
took the wooden one; and the boar went 
with him out of tlie cauldron, and ho and 
the Grimgach were eating it and flinging 
the bones to the red man. Then tho red 
man brought the rings and asked which 
they would have — the odd one, or the twelve. 
And Sheegi cho,se tho odd ; and they put 
their heads into them, and were dragging 
eaeli otlier about, till Sheegi had the red 
man half -lulled. And the red man cried to 
him not to kill him. But Sheegi said he 
would kill unless he gave back to the Grua- 
gach everything that ho took from him, and 
promise never to put trouble on him again. 
“ Every tiling you ask foi',” said the red man. 


“you shall have.” “ You must give back 
his sweet voice, his ciy, and his laughter, 
and the young men, and the horses and the 
hounds.” “I will give,” said the red man. 
And he bade tho Gruagaeli hold out his foot, 
and he put his own foot over it, and lie sent 
a blast of bis breath into the Gruagach’s 
mouth, and his voice and hi.s laugh came 
hack to him. And then the red man took 
his rod of druidism, and went out and struck 
the stones, and tho tw'elve young men and 
the twelve horses and the twelve hounds 
ro.se up alive again. 

Then Sheegi and they all turned their 
faces homewards. And when they drew 
near home Sheegi heard that the king’s 
daughter was going to ho iiiarried the next 
day. Ho left the Gruagaeli behind him, and 
hurried on himself to tho Icing’s bmise. He 
came to the door and .stnick a blow cm tho 
comhat-polo and then went hack lliree step,?. 
The king saw who it was ; hut ho wished 
now that his daughter should be married 
to the hutler rather than to Sheegi. “He 
killed tlie three giants,” .said tho king. “Has 
he got tho three heads?” asked Sheegi. “ Ho 
has,” said the king. “Are tlie tongues in 
tho heads?” “1 don't know,” said tho king. 
“See if they are.” '^rhu king looked, and 
they werej wanting. Sheegi asked to see the 
heads, and he took the tongues from his 
pocket and showed that they litted. Still tlie 
young woman said she wouhl, rather marry 
the butler. But Sheegi drew his .sword and 
said he would out his head off' ; and he put fear 
on the king so that ho bam.shed the butler. 

Then tlie couple prepared for the marriage. 
And as they were going out the next morn- 
hig to ho married, tho Gruagaeli came and 
a great company with. him. Sheegi and he 
shook hands. “ Let the king know,” said 
Sheegi, “that you have got back your voice.” 
And then the Gruagaeli turned and laughed 
till the seven kingdoms heard him. 

The wedding lasted a year and a day, with 
eating and drinking. But they let me go 
home without off'ering a bit to eat or a drop 
to di'ink. 


There was a king in Erin and a queen, 
and they had one daughter, and death oaine 
on the queen and she died, and the king did 
not marry then till his daughter was a young 
girl, and then he iriarriecl another wife. 
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Then one day, when the qiiean ■was walMng 
in the garden, the coi-ner of her apron got ! 
under her foot and she fell. 

“ May neither God nor Mary be with i 
yoiil” said the heirwife. 

“Why MO?” said the queen; “"what is it 
I have done to yon ?” 

“It is beoause you liave done evil to me. 
The woman ■^vho -was liei’e before was better 

“ Was there a ■woman here before me?” 

“ There was. Tlrat is her daughter, the 
young girl who is in the house; and it is she 
will get everything her father has.” 

She brought the henwife into the house, 
and she gave her as much as she could eat 
and drink, and they made up a friendship. 

Then at night, when the king and tlie 
queen went to sleep, the queen got up and 
she killed the little dog, the hound’s pup; 
and she went to bed again, and she screamed 
and she cried, and the king asked her what 
was the matter, and she said she dreamt the 
gill had killed the hound’s little pup. And 
she got out to see if it was killed ; and the 
king bade her sleep till morning, and she 
said she could not, and she got up and found 
tlie pup dead. And the king came, and she 
told him the pup was dead. And they 
went to sleep till morning, and tlien, when 
the king got up, he beat his daughter, and 
.she did not know why. 

The next night the Idng and liia wife ■went 
into deep sleep, and she got up from him, 
and went out to the stable and killed a 
stallion he had; and she w’ent to bed after 
that, and she cried and she screamed, and 
she roused the king, and he asked her, 

“ 'Wluit is the matter with you?” 

“ I dreamt the girl killed the stallion in 
the stable.” And she got up to make sure of 
the knowledge she had, and. .she found the 
-stallion dead ; and she came and told the 
king the stallion was dead. And in the morn- 
ing, when the king rose, he beat his daughter 
greatly, and she did not know why he was 
beating her. Liit that did not satisfy the 
queen, svdien lie was not killing her; .and on 
the third night .she killed her own child, and 
.she put some of , the child’s blood on the 
girl’s hand, and she went to bed and cried 
“ A thousand murdeis !” and the king asked 
her ■what was the matter with her, and she 
said .she dre.anit the girl killed the child. 
And she rose out and she found the child 
dead; and she came and told the king the 
■ child was dead. • 


’file king rose in the ninrning, and when 
he ate his Ineakfast he took his dangliter 
wdth him to the w'ood, and a handsaw and 
a rope. He tied her to a tree, and he cut olf 
her two arm.s from her shoulders, and her 
two paps from her breast, and left her there 
and want home. And avhen he was going 
home he got a thorn in his foot, 

There was a herd with his dog, and the 
dog got the scent of the blood and eanie to 
lier, and the herd followed the dog: and 
be found the beautiful girl, as was God’s 
will. Ho stopped the blood and he put bis 
greatcoat on her, and took her home to his 
father’s house, and she was there till she 
healed. He kept her there as his wife, and 
she had a child. Then one day there came 
a boy of the king’s to the house, and he saw 
the ■woman, and the fine child she had ; and 
when ho ■went home, he told the queen he 
saw a woman in the herd’s house without 
arms or breasts, and a fine child with her. 
The queen knew ■wdio it was, and she sent 
■word to the herd to send her away or she 
would send him away. And the girl under- 
stood that there was grief on them, and she 
.said it was on her nceount they were grieved. 

“ I will go,” said she, “and take my child with 
me; and in every house in which I spend 
the uigVit they will put the child on my 
back in the morning.” 

She got herself ready, and the child, and 
he gave her plenty of money when she was 
going; and they fastened the child up on 
her back, and fi.xed a pin in her breast. She 
went, and she was not far from the house 
when she met a man asking alma; and he 
asked alms of her for the honour of God and 
Mary. And .she said, “I have no hand to 
give you alms, but put your hand in my 
pocket and take the alms out.” 

He put his hand in and took out alms. 
And she went not far when she mot a .second i 
man, who asked alms for the honour of God 
and Mary. And to him she said as .she did 
to the first; and she went on and met a 
third man who asked ahms, and .she .said ihe 
same to him. And he asked her, “Do you 
know who I am?” 

She said she did not know. “I am a 
messenger from God,” said he, “ who am 
come to you because you were so good. You 
are on the way to your father’s house. On 
the day when ho did tliat to you a thorn 
went into Ills foot, and is in it since, and the 
doctors have failed to cure him, and lie has 
I spent much money getting cured ; but he 
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will iievHr be cured till you do it witli the 
milk of your breast.” 

“That is hard for me when I have no 
breast." 

“ When you come to a place where there 
is a clump of rushes, lay down the child and 
Ioo.se the cloth, and the child will go pulling 
the rushes; and when he pulls up throe of 
them there will come a well of water up. 
Lend your shoulders down into the well, and 
your two arms will come to you a.s they were 
ever. Then take up the water with your 
hands and put it on your hrea.st, and the 
paps will come as they were before. Take 
the child and knock at your father’s door 
and say you are a doctor, and ask the door- 
keeper to let you in. And the doorkeeper 
will say that tliei'c are plenty of doctors 
there as good as you, and that they are not 
curing him. Tell the man you will fisk no 
money for curing him, and the doorkeeper 
will say there is a person there will cure 
him without money. Go in then, and bid 
him .stretch out his foot, and milk three 
streams of the milk of your breast on his 
foot, and the thorn will come out ; and then 


WILLIAM 

[William Canton, the son of a North of 
Ireland man, wms horn in the Isle of Chusan, 
STtli of October, 1845. He is editor of The 
Hmday Magazine. Eor many years he was 
sub-editor and leader-writer on The Glasgow 
Herald. He published some years ago A 
dost Epic, a volume of poems; hut recogni- 
tion only came to him with the publication 
of The Invisible Hlaynude in 1894. In this 
little book readers of judgment wore not 
slow to discern a masterpiece — ^something not 
for a day, but, so far as we can realme it, for 
Time. This most poignant story was followed 
by the gay, tender, and alluring If. F. Her 
Booh, with the exquisite poems included in 
it, The Child’ s Booh of Saints is another 
contribution of Mr. Canton to literature. 
Here once again, in dealing with children 
and the love of children, a man has met 
women on their own ground and surpassed 
them. No one can doubt Mr. Canton’s pos- 
session of genius, not in the loose and easy 
application of the word, bnt using it with 
all reverence and all due sense of what it 
involves. Her Friimd Littlejohn and the 


he will cry to the child to come and tell his 
grandfather a story, and the child will, and 
begin, to tell him everything the old woman 
did to his mother. 

She went then, and did all the lieggar 
told her. She got her ai'iua and lier ])ii|)i'; 
again. Then she went to her father’.s house, 
and she cured his foot with tins .milk of her 
breast. And he stood out on the floor and 
began dancing with great delight. Then ho 
•sat on a chair and called to the child to come 
to him, and he put him on his knee and said, 
“Tell your grandfather your story.” And 
the child began and told him how the woman 
killed the pup, and told him she dreamt that, 
it was hi,s mother killed it, and how he got 
up in the morning and heat his mother. 
Said the old woman, “Stop the child. He 
i.s tired talking.” “ Don’t stop him,” .said his 
mother, “ till he tolls the story to his gi-and- 
father.” The child told him all the re.st, 
and when he heal'd the stoi'y he hung the 
woman for what she did; and he brought 
the son of the herd into the house, and gave 
his daughter to him in marriage. 


CANTON- 

poems we are enabled to give by the kind- 
ness of the author.] 


HER FRIEND LITTLE.roHN. 

(FUOM “W. V. HKll .book",) 

'The first time Littlejohn .saw W. V.— a 
year ago — she was sitting on the edge of a 
big red flower- 2 )ot, into which she had man- 
aged to jiack herself. A brilliant Japanese 
sunshade was tilted over her shoulder, and 
close by stood a large green watering -can. 
This was her way of “ playing at botany ” ; 
but as the old gardener could not be jire- 
vailed upon to water her, there was not as 
much fun in the game as there ought to have 
been. 

, "W. V. was accordingly consoling herself; 

with telling “ Mr. Sandy ” — the recalcitrant 
gardener — the authentic and inoredihle story 
of the little girl who was “just sonieiatingly 
good”. 

Later, on an idyllic afternoon among the 
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“ ‘Away to the marlcet ! and let ua buy 
A siian-ow to make aaparngua jug 

Say it!” 

So in time Littlejohn found his memory 
becoming rapidly stocked with all sorts of 
nonsensimil rhymes and ridiculous pronim- 
ciations. 

Inability to rhyme, like inability to rea- 
son, is a gift of nature, and one can overlook 
it; hut Littlejohn’s sheer imhecihty in face 
of the demand for a story was a sore trial 
to W, 'V, After an imxiatient lesson or two, 
the way in which he jiicked up a substitute 
for imagination was really exceed ingly erudit- 
I able. Having spent a day in the “ Forest" 
j -r-W. V. could pack some of her forests in 
I a nutshell and feel herself a woodlander of 
infinite verdure— Littlejohn learned which 
I trees were “ pappa-trees” ; how to knock 


heather, Littlejohn heard all about that ex- 
cellent and too precipitate child, who was so 
eager to oblige or obey that .she rushed off 
hefoi’e she could be told what to do ; and as 
this was the only story W. Y. knew which 
had obviously a moral, W. V. made it a 
great jwint to exjilain that “ little gh'ls ought 
not to be too good; if — t/ie^ — onl^ — did — 
what— tliAiii— ware— told, they would he good 
enough.” 

W. V.’a mother had been taken seriously 
ill a few weeks before, and as a house of 
sickness is not the best jrlace for a small 
child, nor a small child the most soothing 
pre-sence in a patient’s room, W. V. has 
undertaken a marvellous and what seemed 
an interminable journey into the West High- 
lands. Her host and liostess were delighted 
with her odd sayings, and quaint, fanciful 
ways ; and she, in the plenitude of her good 
nature, extended a cheerful patronage to the | 
grown-up people. Littlejohn had no chil- j 
dren of his own, and it was a novel delight, j 
full of charming surprises, to have a sturdy, i 
imperious, sunny-heaited little body of four 
and a half as his constant companion. The 
child was pretty enough, but it was the 
alert, excitable little soul of her’ which peered 
and laughed out of her blue eyes that took 
him captive. 

Like most liealthy children, W. V. did not 
understand what sorrow, sickness, or death 
meant. Indeed, it is told of her that she 
once exclaimed gleefully, “Oh, .see, here’s a 
funeral? 'Which is the bride?” The absence 
of her mother did not weigh upon her. | 
Once she awoke at night and cried for her; 
and on one or two occasions, in a sentimental 
mood, she sighed, “ I should like to see my 
father ! Don’t you think we could run 
over?” The immediate present, its fun and 
nonsense and grave responsibilities, absorbed 
all her energies and attention ; and what a 
divine dispensation it is that we who never 
forget can be forgotten so easily. 

I fancy, from what I have heard, that she 
must have regarded Littlejohn’s ignorance of 
the ways of ehiklren as one of hei' resjjonsi- 
bilities. It was really very deplora'ble to 
find a great-stiitured, ruddy-bearded fellow 
of two-and-thirty so absolutely wanting in 
tact, so incapable of “in’etonding”, so desti- 
tute of the capacity of rhyming or telling a 
story. The way she took him in hand was 
kindly yet resolute. It began with her 
banging her head against something and 
howling. “ Don’t ery, dear,” Littlejohn had 


entreated, with the crude jiathos of a.u ama- 
teur; “ come, don’t cry.” 

When W. V. had heard enough of this she 
looked at him disapiirovingly, and said, 
“ You shouldn’t soy that. You should just 
laugh and say, ‘Come, let me kiss that 
crystal tear away!' Say it!” she added 
after a pause. This was Littlejohn’s first 
lesson in the airy art of consolation. 

Littlejohn as a lyric poet was a melan- 
choly spectacle. 

“Now, yoK say, ‘Come, let us go’,” W, Y. 
would connnand. 

“I don’t know it, dear.” 

“I’ll say half for you— 

“Come, let ua go where the people sell — ” 

But Littlejohn hadn’t the slightest notion 
of what they sold. 

“ Bananas,” W. V. prompted ; “ say it.” 

“ Bananas.” 

“And what?” 

“ Oranges?” Littlejohn hazarded. 

“Pears!” cried W. V. reirroachfully ; “say 
it!” 

“ Pears.” 

“And — ” witlv pauses to give her host 
chances of retrierdng his honour, “ jiine-ap — 
pMI- 

“ ‘ Bananas and pears and pino-appH’, 

of course, 1 don’t think you can xmhli.sh a 
jroem.” 

“I don’t think I can, dear,” Littlejohn 
confessed after a roar of laughter. 

“Papa and I published that poem. Piiie- 
ap])M made me laugh at first. And after 
that you say — 
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and ask if anyone was in; liow to make Ilie 
dojr inside bark if there was no one; how 
to get an answer in the affiriiiative if he 
asked wiiethor they could give hi.s little girl 
a bisouit oi‘ a pear or a plum; how to dis- 
cover the fork in the Inunehes where tho 
gift would be found, and how to present it 
to W. V. with an air of inexhaustible surprise 
and delight. Every forest is full of “ pappa- 
treojs”, as every verderer knows; tho orw 
of the situation presents itself when the 
tejiaut of the tree is cro.ss, or the harking 
dog intimates that he has gone “to the city”. 

Now, about a mile from Oloan .Den, Little- 
john’s house, there was a bit of the real 
“old-aiicient” Caledonian Eorest. There 
was not much timber, it is true, hut still 
enough ; and occasionally one came acrosis 
a sliattei'od sholl of oak, which miglit havo 
been a pillar of cloudy foliage in the days 
when woiul was the fasluonable dress ma- 
terial. I have reason to believe that W. V. 
invested all that wild region witli a I'osy 
ntnio.sphere of romaneo for Littlejohn. Every 
blade of gras.=i and fringe of larch was alive 
with wnod-magio. She trotted about with 
him, holding his hand or swinging on before 
him, with her broad boyish shcmhlciis thrown 
well back and an air of unconscious pro- 
prietorsbip of man and nature. 

It wiw curious to note bow her father’s 
stories had taken bold of her, and Littlejohn, 
with .some surprise at himsedf and at the 
nature of things at large, began to fancy he 
saw motive and purjjose in some of these 
fantastic narmtives. The legend of the girl 
that was “Just Bcruciatingly good”, had 
evidently been intended to correct a possible 
tondenoy towards priggishnesa. The boy 
whose abnormal badne.s8 expressed itself in 
“I don’t care” could not have been so ir- 
redeemably wicked, or he would never have 
sueoeeded in looking the bear and tiger up 
itt the tree and leaving them there to dine off I 
each, other. And all the stoiies about little 
girls who got lost-— there were several of 
these— were e\ddcntly lessons against fright 
and incoiitives to courage and self-con- 
Menoe. 

>V. T. quite believed that if a little girl 
got bewildered in the underwood, the grass 
would whisper “This way, this way!” or 
some little furry creature would look up at 
her with its sharp beady eyes and teU her 
to follow, Even though one were hungry 
and thirsty as well as lost, there was no- 
. 'thing to be afraid of, if there wei'e only oaks 


in the Eorest. Eor when once on a time 
a little girl — whose name, strangely enougli, 
was W. V. — got lost and began to cry, did 
not the door of an oak-tree open, and a littie,. 
little, wee man all dressed in green, witli 
green hoots and a green feather in his cap, 
come out and ask her to “ Etep inside ” 
and havo some fruit and milk? And didn’t 
he say, “ When you get lost, don’t keep going 
this way and going that way and going the 
other way, but keep straight on and yon are. 
sure to come out at the other side'i Only pool' 
wild things in . cages at the Zoo keep going 
round and round.” 

And that is “truly and really,” W. V. 
would add, “because I saw them doing it 
at the Zoo.” 

Even at the risk of lieing tedious, 1 must 
finish the story, for it was one that gi'eatly 
delighted Littlujolin and haunted him in a 
pleasant fashion. Well, when this little girl 
who was lost had eaten tlie fi'uit and drunk 
the milk, she asked tlie weo green oak- 
man tfi go with her a little way us it was 
gj’owiiig dusk. And he said ho would. Then 
ho whistled, and close to, and then farther 
away, and still farther and , farther, other 
little oak-men whistled in answer, till all the 
Eorest was full of the sound of whistling. 
And the oak-man shouted, “Will you help 
this little girl out?” And you could hear 
“Yes, yes, yes, yes” far away right and left 
to the very end of the Eorest. And the 
oak-man walked a few yards with her and 
pointed ; and she saw another oak and an- 
other oak-nuui, and. so she went from, one 
to another right tlu'ough the Eorest, and 
she said, “Thank you, Mr. Oak-man", to 
each of thorn, ami bout down and gave each 
of them a kiss, and they all laughed because 
they were pleased, and when sbe got out 
she could still hear them laughing quietly 
together. 

Another story that jileased Littlejohn 
hugely, and lie liked W. V. to tell it as he 
lay in a hollow among the heather with his 
bonnet pulled down to tho tip of his no,se, 
was about the lost little girl who walked 
among the high grass — it was quite up to 
hei' eyes — till .she was “tired to death”. 
So she lay down, and just as she was be- 
ginning to doze off she heard a very soft 
voice humming her to sleep, and she felt 
warm, soft arms snuggling her close to a 
warm breast. And as sbe was wondering 
who it could he tliat w'as so kind to her, the 
soft voice whispered: “It is only mother. 
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deai'ie ; sleep-a-slaej), deai'ie; only mother 
ouddling lier little girl”. And when she 
woke there was no one there, and she had 
been lying in quite a little giassy nest in 
the hollow of the ground. 

Littlejohn himself could hardly credit the 
change which thi.s voluble, piquant, imperious 
young person had m.ade, not only in the 
ways of the house, but in his very being 
and in the material landscape itself. One 
of the oddest and moat incongiiious things 
he ever did in Ida life was to measure W. V. 
against a tree and insorilie her initials (lier 
father always called her by her initials, and 
she liked that foi'in of her name best) and 
his own and tlie date above the score which 
marked her height. 

The late .summer and the eavlj' autumn 
passed delightfully in thi.s fashion. There 
was some talk at intervals of W. V. being- 
packed, labelled, and despatched “with care” 
to her own wood,s and oak-men in the moat 
pleasant suburb of the great metropolis, but 
it never came to anything. Her father was 
persuaded to spare her just a little longer. 
The patter of the little feet, the chatter of 
the voluble, cheery voice bad grown well- 
nigh indispensable to Littlejohn and his 
wife; for though I have confined myself to 
Littlejohn’s side of the story, I would not 
have it supposed that W. V.’s charm did not 
radiate into other lives. 

So the cold rain and the drifted leaf, the 
first frost and the first .snow came, and in 
their train came Christmas and theChristmas- 
tree and the joyful vision of Santa Claus. 

Now to make a long story short, a polite 
note had arrived at Oloan Den, asking for 
the pleasure of Miss W. V.’s company at 
Bargeddie Mains— about a mile and a half 
beyond the “ old-ancient” Caledonian Forest 
— where a Christmas-tree was to he despoiled, 
of its fairy fruitage. Tlie Bargeddie boys 
would drive over for Miss W. V. in the 
afternoon, and “Uncle Big- John” would 
perhaps come for the young lady in the, 
evening, unless, indeed, he would change his 
mind and allow her to stay all night. 

Uncle Big-John, of course, did not change 
his mind, and about nine o’clock he reached 
the Mains. It was a sharp moonlight night, 
and the wide , snowy strath sweeping a-way 
up to the vast snow -muffled Bens looked 
like a silvery expanse of faii-yland. So far 
as I can gather it must havm betm well on 
the early side of ten when Littlejohn and 
W. V. (rejoicing in the spoils of the Christmas- 


ti-ee) hade the Bargeddie peojjle good-night 
and started hoimm'ai-d, the child wuirinly 
muftled, and chattering and laughing liilai-i- 
ously as .she trotted along with her hand 
in his. 

It lias often since been a .subject of wonder 
that Littlejohn did not notice tlie chaiigo 
of the weathei-, or that, han'ng noticiii it, 
lie did not return for shelter to the klain.s. 
But we are all too easily w'i,se after the event, 
and it is to be remembered that the, tli.stnnce 
from homo was little over thi-ee iuile.s, and 
that Littlejohir was a perfect giant of a man. 

Tlioy could hardly have been more than 
half a mile from Bargiahlie whoa the snow- 
.storm began, '.riio .siiar.se big Hakes Ihicic- 
ened, the wind ro.se bitterly cold, and then, 
in a fierce smother of darkne.s.s, the moonliglit 
was blotted out. For what follows, the story 
depends iirineipally on the recolloetions of 
W. V., and in a great measure on our know- 
ledge of Littlejohn’s nature. 

The biting cold and the violence of the 
wind soon exhausted the small traveller. 

Littlejohn took her in his arms anil wrapped 
her in hi.s plaid. .For some time they kept to 
the highroad, but the bitter weatiier sug- 
gested tho advi.sability of taking a crow-lino 
across the rore.st. 

“You’re a jolly heavy lumpumpibu.s, In- 
fanta,” Littlejohn said with a laugh; “I 
think wo had better try a short cut for once 
through the old oaks.” 

When tliey got into some slight cover 
among the younger trees, Littlejohn paused 
to recover breath. It was still blowing and 
snowing heavily. 

“Now, W. V., I think it would bo as well 
if you knocked up some of your little green- 
oak-men, for the Lord he good to me if I 
know where we are.” 

“You must knock,” said W. V., “but I 
don’t think you will get any bananati.” 

W. V. says that Littlejohn did knock, and 
tha,t the bark of the dog showed that the 
oak-man was not at home 1 

“1 rather thought he would not be, W. Y.,” 
said Littlejohn; “they never are at home 
except only to the little people. We big 
ones have to take care of oni-selvcs.” 

“Tlie oak-man said: ‘Keep straight on, 
and you’re sure to come out at the other 
side,'”.W. Y. reminded him. 

“The oak- man spoke words of wisdom. 
Infanta,” said Littlejohn. “Como along, 
W. V.” And he lifted the cliild again in 
his arms. “ Ai-e you cold, iny dearie-girl?” 
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“ No, only my face; but I am .to sleepy." 

“ And so heavy, W. V. . I didn't think a 
little girl could hn so heavy. Come along, 
and let us try keei)itig stmight on. The 
other side mimt be Bomewhere." 

tlow long he trudged on with the child in 
Ills arniH, and the bewildering snow beating 
iuid clotting on them both, will never be 
Icnowm W. V., with a aprcad of his plaid 
over her face, fell into a fitful slumber, fj-om 
which she was awakened by a fall and a 
scramble. 

“You poor helpless bairn!" he groaned, 
“ have I hurt you V’ 

W. Y. was not hurt; the snow-wreath had 
been too deep for that. 

“Well,, you see, W. V., we came a lament- 
able cropper that time,” said Littlejohn. “I 
think we must rest a little, for I am fagged 
out. You see, W. V., there is no grasts to 
whisper, ‘This way, this way’; and there are 
no furry things to say, ‘ Follow me’; and the 
oak-men are all asleep — and, God forgive, me, 
I don’t know what to do !’’ 

“Are you crying. Uncle Big-Jobn?" asked 
W, V., “for his voice sounded just like as if 
he was crying,” she explained aftei'wards. 

“Crying! no, my dear; there’s no need 
to kiss the crystal tear away ! But, you see, 
I am tired, and it’s jolly cold and dark ; and, 
as Mother Earth is good to little children — ” 
He paused to see how he should be best able 
to make her miderstond. “ Von remember 
how that little girl that was lost went to 
sleep in a hollow of the grass, and heard the 
. Mother talking to her? Well, you must just 
lie .snug like that, you sue.” 

“ But I’m not lost.” 

‘‘Of course, yoi,i’r6 not lost. Only you must 
lie snug and sleep till it stops snowing, and 
I’ll sit beside you.” 

Littlejohn took off his plaid and his thick 
tweed jacket, He rvrapped the child in the 
latter, and iwlf- covered her with snow. 
With the plaid, propped up with his stick, 
he made a sort of tent to shelter her from 
the driving flakes. He then lay down beside 
her till she fell asleep. 

“ Tt’s only Mother, dearie, Mother cuddling 
her little girl. Sleop-a-sleep ! ” 

Then he must have W'isen shuddering in 
his shirt-sleeves, and have lashed his arms 
again and again about his body for warmth. 

In the hollow in which they were found, 
the snow-wi'eath, with tlie exception of a 
narrow passage a few feet in width where 
they had blundered in, was impassably deep 


on all sides. A.11 round and round the hollow 
snow wa.s very much trampled. 

Worn out with fatigue and exposure, tlie 
strong man had at last lain down beside tlie 
child. His hand vvas luider his bead. 

In that des]ieratc circular race against cold 
and death he must have been struck by 
bis own re.semblanof! to the wild crea,tui'(;.s 
padding round and round in tlioir cages in 
the Zoo, and what irony lie must have fell, 
in the counsel of the evergreen -oak- man ! 
Well, he had followed the advice, had he 
not? And, when he awoke, would he not 
find that he Aad come out at tlie other side ? 

Hours afterwards, when at last Littlejohn 
slowly drifted back to consciousness, bo lay 
staring for a moment or two with a dazed, 
bewildered brain. Then into his eyes there 
flashed a look of horror, and he struggled to 
pull himself together. “ Jly God ! my God ! 
where is the Infant?” he gi'oaued. 

W. V. wms hurried into the room, oblivi- 
ously radiant. With a huge .sigh Littlejohn 
sank back smiling, and held out bis liand to 
her. Whereupon W. V., moving it gently 
aside, went up close to him and spoke, half 
in enquiry, luilf in remonstrance, “You’ra 
m)t going to be died, are you 2 " 


THE INQUI, LITTON. 

(from “w. V. nEii hook”, and various vkhbus.) 

I woke at (lead of night; 

The room was still as death; 

AH in the dark I saw a sight 
Which made me catch my breath. 
Although she slumbered near, 

The silence hung so deep, 

I loaned above her orih to hear 
If it were death or sleep. 

As low — all quick—I leant, 

Two largo eyes thrust me back; 

Dark eyes — too wise— which gazed inttmt; 
Blue eyes transformed to hhiek. 

Heavens! how those steadfast eyes 
Their eerie vigil kept! 

, Was this some angol in disguise 
Who searched us while wo slept? 

Who winnow’d every sin, 

Who tracked each slip and fall, 

One of Rod’s spies — not Babhykin, 

Not Babbykin at all? 
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Day -jnme witli golden air; 

Slie caught the beams and smiled; 
No masked inquisitor was there, 
Only a babbling child 1 


WINGS AND HANDS. 

God’s angels, dear, have six great wings 
Of silver and of gold; 

Two round their heads, two round their hearts. 
Two round their feet they fold. 

The angel of a man I know 
Has just two hands — so small! 

But they’re more strong than six gold wings 
To keep him from a fall. 


THH COMEADDS. 

In solitary rooms, when dusk is falling, 

I hoar from fields beyond the haunted moun- 

Beyond the imponetrablo forests, — 

I hear the voice of my comrades calling 
“Home! home! home!" 


THE SHEPHERD BEAUTIFUL. 

Oft as I muse on Rome — and at her name 

Out of the darknc.ss, flushed with blood and 
gold. 

Smoulders and flashes on her seven-fold height 
The impevhl, nmrdorons, harlot Home of old, 
Rome of the lions, Rome of the awful light 
Wliere “living torches ” flame— 

I thread in thought the Catacomhs' blind mare, 
Marvelling liow men could then draw liappy 
breath. 

And cheer the.se suiile.sa labyrinths of dcatli 
With one .sweet dream of Christ told many ways. 
The Shepherd Beautiful ! 0 good .and sweet, 

0 Shepherd ever lovely, ever yo>mg, 

Was it because they gathered at TUy feet. 

Because upon Thy pastoral pipe they hung, 
That they were happy In those evil days. 

That these grim crypts were arched with 
heavenly blue, 

And BiMioed in verdurous vista.s lit with streams? 
Ah, let me count the ways. 

Fair Shepliord of the world, in which they 

Thee in tliat most divine of Unman dreams. 


Strange ghostly voices, when the dusk is fidling. 
Come from the ancient years; and 1 remember 
The schoolboy shout, from plain and wood and 


And home we wended when the dusk was falling. 
The pledged companions, talking, laughing, 
singing; 

Homo through the gray French country, no 
one missing, 

And now I hear the old-time voices calling 
“Home! home! home!” 

I pause and listen while the dusk is falling; , 

My heart leaps hack through all the long 
estrangement 

Of changing faith, lost hopes, paths disen- 

And tears drop as I hear the voices culling 
“Homol home! home!” 

I liear you while the dolorous dnsk is falling; 

I sigh your naTOC3-.^the living — the departed! 
0 vanished comrades, is it //ours the poignant 
Patliotie note among the voices calling 
“Mouio,, home, home”? 

Call, and still call me, for the dusk is falling. 

Call, for I fain, I fain would come, Irat cannot. 
Call, as the shepherd calls upon the moorland; 
Though mute, with heating heart T hear you calling 
“Home! homo! home!” 


Tiicy limned Thee standing near the wattled shed, 
The strayed slieop on Thy shoulders, aud the 

Bleating fond welcome. Seasons of the year — 
Spring gathering rosea swung athwart the rock, 
Summer and Autumn, one with golden ear 
Aud one with apple rod. 

And .slirivel’d Winter burning in a heap 
Dead leaves — they pictured round Thcej for 
they said, 

“All the year round” — and joyous tears were 
shed— 

“All the year round. Thou, Sliophcrd, lov’st Thy 

Sometimes they showed Thee piping in tho shade 
Music so sweet each mouth was raised from 
grass 

And ceased to hunger. In some dewy glade 
Where the cool waters ran as clear as glass, 

To this or that one Thou wouUVst seem to say, 
“Tliou’st made mo glad, ho liappy thou in 

And sometimes Thou would'st sit in weariness — 
My Shepherd! “ f/tum/is me 
Sedlsti lassiis ’’—while thy dog would yearn, 
Eyes fixed on Thee, aware of Thy distress, 

So limned they Clirlst; and bold, yet none too 
hold,; 

Smiled at the tyrant’s torch, the lion’s cry; 

So nursed the child-like heart, the angelic mind. 
Goodwill to live, and forlituda to die. 
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Ami love for men, and hope for all miinkind. 

One Shepherd and one foldl 
Siieh was their craving; none ahoiild be forbid; 
All, all were Christ’s! And so tlioy drew once 

'i'hc Sliepho'rd lieautifiil. Rut now Ho bore 
No iamb upon His shouldera—jnst a kid. 


ICGNACH’S LITTLE WOMAN.* 

(from "the child’s book op saints ’’.) 

Within an hour of daylireak, when the 
moon was setting, they were awakened hy 
the wonderful singing of a hird, and they 
rose for matins and strove not to listen, but 
so strangely sweet was the sound in the 
sweet moonliglit morning that they could 
not forbear, The moon act, and still in the 
dark ?aug the bird, and the gray light eame, 
and the bird ceased ; and when it was white 
day, they saw that all the ground and every 
stalk of : bracken was boar with frost, and 
every ivy-leaf was crusted white round the 
edge, but witliiu the edge it was all glossy 
green. 

“What bird is this that sings so sweet 
before day in tho bitter cold'!’’ said the 
abbot. , “ Surely no bird at all, but an angel 
from heaven waking us from the death of 
sleep.” ' 

“ It i.s the blackhiid, Doinine Abbas,” said 
the young monk; “often they sing thus in 
February, however cold it may be.” 

“ Oh Soul, Oh Hiarmait, is it not wonder- 
ful that the senseless small creatures should 
praise God so sweetly in the dark, and in 
the light before the dark, while we are fain 
to lie w'arm and forgot His praise'#” And ' 
afterwards he .said: “Gladly could 1 have 
listened to that singing, even till to-morrow 
was a day; and yet it was but the singing 
of a little earth wrapped in a handful of 
feathers. 0 Soul, tell me what it must be 
to listen to the singing of an angel, a portion 
of heaven wrapped in the glory of God’s 
ilove!":^ 

: r :;Of: the forty days thirty wont by, and 
oftentimes now, when no wind blew, it was 
; bright and delightsome among the rocks, for 
the sun was gaining .strength, and tlie days 
were growing longer, and the brown trees 
wore being speckled with numberless tiny 
buds of white and pale - green, and wild 


1 By Mud iiermisston ot Messre. Dent. 


floweivs were springing between the boulders 
and through the mountain turf. Hard by 
the C!ive there was a low wall of rook covered 
with ivy, and as Hiarmait chanced to walk 
near it, a brown bird darted out i’rom among 
the leaves. The young monk looked at the 
place from which it had llown, and behold! 
among the leave,s and tlie hairy Biiiew.s of 
the ivy, there was a ne.st lined with griiss, 
and in the ne.st there were three eggs — pale- 
green with reddish spots. 

And Hiarniait knew the bird and knew 
the eggs, and he told the abbot, who came 
noiselessly, and looked with a great love at 
the open house and the three ogg.s of the 
mother blackhird. 

“Let us not walk too near, iny son,” he 
said, “lest we siiaro the mothei’ from her 
brood, ami so silence befoi'elnind some of the 
music of the cold hours before the day.” 

And he lifted his hand and blessed the 
nest and the hird, saying : “And He shall 
bless thy liread and thy water.” After that 
it was very seldom they went near tho ivy. 

Now, after days of clear and benign 
weather, a shrill wind broke out from be- 
neath tho North Star, and brought with it 
snow and sleet and piercing cold. And tho 
wood howled for distress of tho stoiiu, and 
the gray stones of the mountain chattered 
with discomfort. Harsh cold and sIeoi:(less- 
iiea.s were their lot in the cave, and as ho 
shivered tho abbot bethought him of the 
blackbird in her nest, and of the wet flakes 
driving in between the loaves of the ivy and 
stinging her brown wings and patient bo.som. 
And lifting his head from his pillow of stone 
he prayed the Lord of the elements to have 
the bird in Ilis gentle care, .saying : “ How 
excellent is Thy loving-kindness, 0 God ! 
therefore the children of men put their trust 
under the shadow of thy wings.” Their after 
a little while he said : “ Look out into the 
night, 0 son, and tell me if yet the storm 
be aliated,” and Diarmait, shuddering, went 
to the mouth of the cavern and stood there 
gazing and calling in a low voice: “llomine 
Abliaa! My Lord Abbot I IMy Lord Abbot I” 

Kenach rose quickly and went to him, and 
as they looked out the sleet boat on their 
faces, but in the midst of the storm there 
was (i space of light, as though it were inoon- 
ehine, and the light streamed from a.ii angel, 
who stood near the wall of rock with out- 
spread wings, and sheltered the blackbird’s 
nest from tlio wintry Ijlast. 

And tlie monks gazed at the shining love- 




KENACH’S LITTLE WOMAN 
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liiifisti of tlio aiifrel till the •wind fell and him. And the abbot caught him. np {uoin 
the wunv coiised, and, the light faded a'way the ground to his breast • and kissed, his 
and tiici sliai'p stara eaino out, and the night golden head, saying: “God bless thee, sweet 
WHS still. little son, and give tliee a good life and a 

.iNo-sv at anndowu of the day that follo-wed, happy, and strength of thy small body, and, 
wl.ie,u the abbot was in tlie cave, the young if it be .Bis holy -will, length of glad clays ; 
luonk, .standing' ,'uuoug the iricics, saw ap- and ever mayest thou be a g}adne.ss and deep 
proaching a woman who carried a child in joy to thy mother.” 

licr arms; and crossing himself he cried Then, seeing that the woman was strangely 
aloud to her: “Come not any nearer-, turn clad in an outward gn.rb of red and blue, 
thy face to the forest, and go down.” and that she was tall with a golden-hued 

“Nay,” replied tlui wonvan, “for we seek slrin and olive eyes, arched eyelii.'ow.s very 
shelter for the night, and food, and the solace black, aquiline nose, and a rosy iuouth, ho 
of fire for the little one.” . said; “Surely, 0 daughter, thou art not of 

“Go down, go down!” cried Diarinait; this land of Krinn in the sea, hut art come 
“no woman may come to this hermitage.” out of the great world beyond 2” 

“How camsfc thou say that, 0 monkr’ said “Indeed, then, we lutve travelled fai',” 
the woman; “was the .Lord Clirtst any worse replied the woman, “as thou sayest, out of 
than thou? Christ came to redeem woman the great world beyond, and now the twi- 
ne less than to redeem man. Not Ie.ss did light deepens upon us." 

Ho suffer for the sake of ■woman than for “Thou shalt sleep safe in the cave, 0 
the sake of man, Woman gave service and daughter; but we will rest here by the 
tendance to Him and His Apostles. A embers. My cloak of goat’s hair shalt thou 
mnum it wa.s who bore Him. Else had have, and such dry bracken and soft bu.she,s 
men been left forlorn. It was a man who as may be found.” 

betrayed Him with a kiss ; a woman it was “There is no need,” said the woman, 
who w'ashed His feet with tears. It was a “mere shelter is enough ;” and she added, in 
man who smote Him with a reed, hut a a low voice; “ Often has my little son had no 
woman who broke the alabaster box of bed wberoiu ho might lie.” 
precious ointment. It was a man who thrice Then she stretched out her arms to the 
denied Him; a tvomaii stood by His Cro.s.s. boy, and once more tlie little one kissed the 
It was a woman to whom Ho first siroke on abbot, and as he passed by Diarmait he put 
Easter morn, hut a man thrust His hand the palm.s of his hands .against the face of the 
into Hi.s aide, .‘lud put his lingei’s in the young iiioiik and said laughingly; “I do not 
prints of the nails before he would believe, think tliou badst any ill-will to us, though 
And not less than men do women enter the thou wort rough and didst threaten to drive 
heavenly kingdom. "Why then shouldst us away into the woods.” 
thou drive my little child and me from thy And the woman lifted the boy on her arm, ■ 
hermitage?" and rose and went toward the cavern, and 

Then Kenach, who had heard all that was when she was in the .shadow of the rocks she 
said, came forth from the oiive, and blessed turned towards the monks beside the fire 
the woman. “Well hast thou, spoken, O and said: “ Aly son bids me thank you.” 
daughter; come and bring the small child They looked up, and what was their 
with thee.” And turning to the young astonishment to see a heavenly glory shining 
monk he said; “ O Soul, O son, O Diarmait, about the woman and her child, in the gloom 
did not God send His angel out of high of the cave. And in liis left hand the child 
heaven to shelter the mother bird? And carried a little golden image of the world, 
was not that too a little woman in fe.athers? and round his head was a starry radiance, 
But now hasten, and gather wood and leaves, and his right hand was raised in blessing, 
and strike fire from the flint, and make a For such a while as it takes the shadow of 
hearth before tJie cave that the woman may a cloud to run acro.s8 a rippling field of corn, 
rest and the boy have the comfort of the for so long the vision remained; and then it 
bright flame,” melted into the darkness, even as a rainbow 

This was soon done, and by the fire sat the melts away into the rain, 
woman eating a little barley bread ; but the On hm face fell the abbot, weeping for 
child, who had no will to eat, came round to joy beyond -words; but Diarmait was seized 
the old man and held out two soft hands to with fear and trembling, till ho remembered 
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RIQITET WINS HIS BRIDE.i 

(t'llOM “BKJDKT OF THE TDl-'T”.) 

Riquel. There ib none shall have you, nor 
but I. You knorv 

Nothing of Love’s great power, nor how he aita 
Like a young orator upon my lips. 

■ And tlames a magic Are in my eyes, 

And if you willed it, soon would flow a atveani 
, 0 f beauty through me, shaping the shapeless, 

, MaMug the ugly fair. 

Ocillhta. -Would 

IL’heu 1 would keep my word. 

, Riqud.... , ! , Then make it true. 

Lo you disdain my ways, my voiee, my eyes 5 
: Or ifldt only this defom&d shape, ■ 

The streaming tuft ofhair, my stature bent 


true ! 


As I have found your soul — 

[A mist rises from the stream 
shrowds Biquet. 


rThis and the 1 
Cormission ot tlie 1 


And iiM for the stone in wdiieli tlni (ire wiis 
lighted in front of the wive, min rises (piiid.ly 
from it in mist and Iwivoa it dry, ;ind miow 
may riot, lie upon it, and oven in tlio deiid of 
winter it in warm to tlie toneh. And to this 
day it is willed the Stone of illoly ( lomimnion- 
shi]!. 


STOPrOED AUG'PSTTJS BROOJvE, LL.D. 


['Che Eev, Stopford Brooke was born at | 
Lebterkanny, County Donegal, in 1832. Ho 
was educated at ICiddonuinster ; King.s - 1 
town ; and Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
ordained in IBST, and held various prefov- 
rnunts up to his aocesision from the Church of 
England, which took place in 1880. He has 
published a consideiublo numlier of hooka, 
among the more purely literary of which 
may be mentioned the Life of the JMte 
Fredoriok D, Robertson, Riquet of the Twft, 
Poems, and the various atudie-s of literature 
whieh have made him so widely known as a 
literary teacher of light and leading. His 
Primer of 3iffUsh Literatitre is the stiiiulard 
book of its kind. Ho has edited A Treu.nm/ 
of Irish Poetn/, published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder, which may be taken as a final 
judgment of its subjeet. Ho is a famous 
preacher, and has attracted per.sona of many 
shades of opinion to .sit under him at Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury.] 


Into a how? My .self, my love, niy soul, 

Are they detested? Wore I tall, and .shaped 
As clean as lie to whom yon gave your sister, 

Anti young with beauty as Apollo’s eyoB, 

When liivst ho struck the shell— then could you 
love me? 

OnUisl,a. A maulou may not hastily say yes. 
liufwi. T’o wait a tedious year ia not to haste. 
OnllHit. 1 have not waitetl. Prince. I have 
forgotten 

M.y promise, you, all Ihing.s, but that I lived 
Ami loved my life. 

Bl/fui't. You eoiikl not (piite forgot 

Pubidilen imimorie.s of my love that day. 

The scene itself, iny pleading, ami your word, 
Pled o’er your heart like swallows on the wing. 
And dipped into its lake and rnfiled it, 

H our after hour. Y ou aoorned them, but they lived, 
Ami midst the crowd of soft and Hhallow men, 
Whose wooing had not heat, you tliouglit at times 
(If the dim grove of ilex where you heard 
Words woven through with fire — 0 oould you love 
The soul by which I speak, awliile forget 
My shapeless form, one tender word of yonrs . 
Would chango my body as I changed your mind, 
This is the soorot that Gentillii told mo 
In that far faery world where I have been. 

OfiJMsia. Is it truly so? — 1. like your company: 
And I might love you well, perhaps, if I 
Could see you changed a little. 

liiqiiet. Wish it then. 

Let the air hear it, and the spell will work. 
GalUsta. Then I should pledge myself. 

Biqmt.. Not more than I 

Think you were pledged before. Yet stay, take 

Your promise j take it, be as free as air 
On mouutain-tops ; and when you have changed 
mo, choose, 

Or leave my love, but wait no longur now ; 

Wlmn Love is at the door, 0 lot him in., , 
CaWsta, Then with my heart I wish you half 


the way in which the cliild liail pressed 
warm palms against Ms face and forgiven 
him, 

The story of these things was whispered 
abroad, and ever since, in that part of lirinn 
in the Seji, the raotlier blackbird is called 
Kenaeh’s Little Woman. 
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AUiere is ho gone? 

IMncc, Erince, oomo back tome. What! is my 

Dull in your eai’S? Eiquet ! eomo ere I die. ; 

0 I hare lost the truest heart in the world. 

[77ifl mist (jradually lifts, ami JiiqiiH 
appeals a youmj and nohk blight. 
SiquM. Do noi start hack, nor pres.s your 
heavenly hand 

Over your eyes. It ia I, Eiquet, your love. 
Oallisla. My sight dazzles. 
liiqiict. And mine, my eye.s arc blind 

Witli love, apeak to me, lest I die of hope. 

OaUista (drawin!/ near). I cannot ajjeak. 
liiqnet. But your eyes apeak. 

Gullista. Do they? 

Then answer them. 

RiqiKt. 0 here, here in my arm.a; — 

Close, close to my heart; look at me, smile on me. 
Callista. All my life long 1— And are you truly 
Eiquet? 

1 think that I have loved you from the first. 

Eiquet. What! when you banished me? 
Callista. Ask me no more ; 

What matters that dull time, or what I was 
So long ago. I love you now, and since 
My head was on your breast, eternity 
Has eome and gone. 

Eiquet. And I forget the pain 

Of the fretted years, when from your eyes’ deep 
wells 

I see Love rise, and in his hand the rose 
Of perfect joy. 

Oulliata. Do you see only love? 

This little pool, where underneath the rock 
The water sleeps, holds not more faithfully 
Your living beauty than my eyes and heart. 

Look, eling to mo and look. 

Eiquet. 0 happy change 

That makes me worthier you! How fair your 
face 

Smiles in the azure vault of heaven that .shines 
Deep in tills water-world. 

Callista. Look, look no more 

Upon the unanswering water-look at me, 

Into the depths of my dark eyes where love 
Quickens the colour into speech, until 
Tho image of your beauty mirrored there, 

At honie within mo and for ever mine, 

Leap into ardent life. Youth on your lips 
Sings like a god, and Love’s sweet -flowered 
thoughts 

Inspire your face, and make your kiss a world 
Of unimagined joy : and your bright head, 

Set. on its mighty shoulders like a city 
In sunlight on a hill, is worthy lord 
Of limbs so WTOught and statme so divine. 

You seem a king of men, all armed to conquer 
The willing world, as ybu: have conquered me. 
These you might see-— but not the enehanting light 


In which you stand, the light of my first love, 

The glory and the rapture and the hope, 

That make your presence passion ami life and 
peace. — ■ 

Why do yon change, why grow so ghostly pale? 

Eiquet. It is the pas.sionato rush of joy ; all life 
Streams like a sea to my heart, and fills its wells 
O’erfraught at last: kiss me, aud it will stream 
Back to my lips, seeking its home. 0 think, 
How lonely and how poor my litb, and now 
How richly lodged ; think, I have never known 
Till now what love might be. 1 cried tor it 
In tlie night of life : its light was never mine, 

1 dreamed its joy, hut all my dreams arc dull 
To the impa.s.sioiied truth. Do I grow pale? 

It is no wonder; I have never seen 
I A woman look on me with love, and now, — 

You love mo. 

Callista. I am glad you never loved, 

Glad that no woman loved you. You are mine, 
Mine wholly. There is no pa,st in your thoughts, 
Ho image shadowing mine, no room in your heart 
Where memories are stored, locked up from me, 
Ho hateful touches of a bygone world. 

To mingle witli my love. Alone I fill 
[ Your life, and I will keep it mine alone — 

Nay, I will clasp you in the very grave. 

Eiquet. Your words glow, and your eyes. G how 
I love you ! 

How beautiful you are within my heart ! — 

Were I to die, the very floivera above 

My dust would brcatlie of you. But I shall live — 

Live folded in imperisliable joy. 

Callista. Well spoke my sister I should not be 

Until I loved. There Is more wisdom shrined 
In one deep longing of my heart for you, 

Thau in tlie wit of tho whole world. 

Riqucl. And I, 

By love made wise before, am wiser now 
By tlie joy of love. Hark, hear you not tho 
rushing 

Of Love’s immortal spirit through the world? 

Callista. I hear, I hoar — 

As tlie earth at sunrise, so my life is ciiangcd. 
Why is the whole world new? 

Eiijuet. The passionate heart 

Makes all things now; Love sees a thousand things 
Kjmwlodge is blind to ; look upon tiiia glade ; 
Your eyes have only seen it, not your heart. 

Look now and tell me what you sec. 

Oallisla, I see 

The beauty of the trees and streams. 

Eiquet. No more? 

Look through tlio spirit of your love. 

Callista. Ostey; — 

I see the living Beauty of tlie world 
Moving, a forming Spirit, through earth and air, 
And kindling love ; and all tlie quick- winged fays 
That do tlic Spirit’s bidding; some attend 
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On. tlie fhia blades of grass,, and lift tlie beads : . . 
Of llo'wcrs o'eixliM'ged witli dsir; and otliors flit 
Eouml the imge pillars of the liigh-lmmchcd pines 
And keep their armour gleaming— beautiful Love 
Tending on knightly Btrengtlv— and soft the 
muriniir 

Of imiltitiidinoua delight that fills 
The fragrant palaces above. 0 mnsic 
Eipplca through wood and wave — I hear the 
laughter, 

Sweet as joybells, of the fine spirits' that live 
Sphered in the .sailing bubbles of the stream 1 . 
And every cloud that the strong driver. Wind, . 
Urges athwart the sky, glows with the wings 
Of an elfin bast ; the sunlight is their food, 

Which as they fly they drink. The world I thought 
Dead in its beauty, trembles like a woman 
With the deep life of joy and thought and love. — 
But toll mo Eiquet, for men say you know, 

Wliy ill the .suuahino I can see the elves — 

I thought the night was tlicirs. 

Mquet, The greater spirits 

Are children of the mooidighi These iU'o not 
I'itania'a fairies, but the living thing's 
Which aro the Uioughts and loves of Nature. 

Oallktn. Then, 

We are of their joyful company; tlicy seem 
To live by one another’s love, and so do wo. 

It is a wondreua world, but all its wonder 
Is nothing to the marvel of warm love 
FiUmg my heart. Oh, 1 am happy now 
That I am beautiful 1 Tell me I am fair. 

Eiqtut. hair as immortal Beauty when ishc 
sprang 

Out of soa-fofim and fire. 

(JuUkta. Hush ! what is that? 

lUqmt. N othing. The forest is as .still as death. 

[Thtij Ustm. 

Ctdlkla, I hoar the tumult of the hunt draw 

Man slum ling, olamouring dogs, and soundin.g 
horns, — 

The stag hs, driven to bay. They will come hero ; 
r would wo were alone. 

Eiqnet. .And so do I ; 

But it is happier to meet me thus. 

In the sweet air and open heaven, than housed 
In the Palace hall. Nor need wc hope in vain 
For quiet houm, since in the golden land 
Where wo luid Love aro wandering now, wo are 
Aftvays alone ; none sit beside its streams, 
c Nor. tread its forest paths, but you and 1; 

And its wild sanehiary wbcic our psissioii meets 
And marries, is not of this .world at all. 

PaUiaUi, Ilorv well you speak, but still I want 
my will. 

i j Shall we like lapwings fly and nest onrselvas 
In mossy quietude? I know a dell 
Sunk in the -wood’s heart like my heart in yours, 
All starred with lonely violet and primrose, 


Whero we can talk till evening, 

JUqnet. . No, onr fate 

Holds to lliii-* glade. It ft our brUlal day, 

And in the fairy palace underground, 

Umitilla waits us Boon. 

Tlu! Mi ii.si(! hushed— 

While wo -were spoaking now lircaks out again ; — 
Liaten, it is tlie miirriago inarcli of Obiiron ; 
Mimic trhunphant as the sun when ai.glil, 

Ji'lies di/ay down the western steep : tramp, tramp, 
Horv .glorionsiy it goe.^; from every .side 
It brings ns friends. That slioul, to tlic north 
proclaiina 

The stag is dead, and from the soiitir I hear 
Footsteps and singing. 


HOHT FOR KA'F/R. 

0 black and bitter was the hour 
When my love died in me; 

Curst and forgotten lie that day, 

And scorn its kingdom be. 
faing, lon.g tiio niglits, the homeless hours, 
Bilent my life’s eclipse, 

Since 1 have lain upon iior brouat, 

And kis.sed her on tlio lips. 

Cold, cold and empty aro my arms. 

Once, warm around her heart; 

Lonely I live ami voieclcss work, 

Site sloeiis so far apart. 

Hceqi in love’s grave she, fortunate, rests, 
But over sea and land 
f wander cryin.g' out for her 
Who cannot undersland. 

Where'er I am, she sooms to be 
fn the ne.xt street or town, 

And I am weary to llio doatli 
With roving up and down. 

O .stay for mo, or find mo; break 
Thy chaugclos.s silence deep; 

And give me emlles.'i love with thee 
Or else the infinite .sleep. 


ASBOCIATION. 

T rested near the ruined shrine, 

And watched the poa.san1,s dance. 
And the streamlet from the olivo-gTOve 
Flash like a lover’s .glance. 

The nightingale was singing loud 
Her, Joy at cIo.se of day; 

And England, thou, and all thy love, 
And fears, were far away; 
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When from the lliddietl crag I heard : 

Athena’s bird repine, 

And the nightingale, tlie dance grew still, 
The fountain ceased to shine. 

And lo ! I saw the hTorthem hilla, 

And my forgotten love : 

The dark lake lapped the mountain stones, 
And the clilf vras black above. 

Tlmt night the moon was full, and I 
Held Mary to my heart; 

“Nor life, nor death,” I .said, “almll set 
Thy kiss and mine apart.” 

Then the owl hooted from the crag ! 

“Be not too .sure,” slio said, 

“That is Death's tiird ’’—and in a year 
My singing-bird was dead. 

Since then, though I have lived and loved, 
And roamed o’er land and .sea; 

What, if I think of her, is life 
Or other love to mo 1 


• AA MOMENT. 

To‘day chance drove me to the wood, 

Where I have walked and talked w'itli her 
Who lie.s in the earth’s solitude. 

The soft west wind, the minister 
Of Love and Spring, blew as of old 
Across the glass and marigold, 

And moved the water.? of the jiflol, 

And moved iny heart a inomunt-*-rool ! 
Do I not know her lip.s are cold. 


DESERT IS I,IFE. 

“Desert is Life, its fates are tl;irao, 

Far off the foes wo seek to (luell. 

Lord, let its pause awhile— the march 
In evening’s dew were just as well.’ 

“ Prophet of God," the Arabs cried, 

“The sun d.art's death on heart and head; 
Hero rest till starlit night he cool ” — 

“Hell is hotter" — Mohammed said. 


EOBEET YELVEETON TYEEELL, 


[Dr, Tyrrell was boiai at Eallingarry, 
Comity Tipperary, 21st January, 1844, the 
youngest .son of the Eev. Henry Tyri’eU. A 
brilliant scholarship marked him almost from 
the beginning of his career, and tradition says 
that he was boyishly young -wlieu his great 
triumphs began. He is Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, and was Begins Professor of 
Greek from 1880 to nearly the end of the 
century. He has been a frequent contributor 
to the Saturday Jleview, Quarterly, and Fort- 
nightly. He has published the Bacolus of 
Euripides ; the Correspondenoe of Cicero, in the 
latter volumes of which he had the assistance 
of Dr. Purser; the Milee Qloriosus of Plautu.s; 
the Tfoadeaai Euripides; JBvhlin Translations 
into Greeli and Latin Verse', the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes in English verse, &c., &c. 
Dr. Tyrrell’s C-Kcursions into English poetry 
arp 80 happy that one cannot but regret that 
they are so few.] 


Low lies brave Burnaby. On that burnt strand 
Haply some swarthy warrior well did note 
With fell intent, even as the fierce Phthiote, 
Where best to plant in him the dreadful brand, 
Madden’d with blood up.steaming from the sand 
Of kinsmen whom the giant guardsman smote, 
And -still was smiting. Sped tlie savage shaft, 
And his sword dropp’d ; and from his towering 

Reeling, he fell. Ronenth the unquiet sun 
A lingo dead man lay quiet And the fight 
Wont on around him : gone his knightly craft 
Clean out of mind, and all his riding done. 


‘•TO BE WROTH WITH ONE WE LOVE” 
(OATDtr.VrS TO HniSKH’). 

Ah, poor Catullus, learn to put away 
Thy childish things ! 

The lost is lost, ho sure : the task essay 
That manhood brings. 



ON THE DEATH OF COL. BURNABY 
IN 'J'HH .SOUDAN.i 
Yes; slain like Hector,, smitten in the throat, 
Where lights the speediest death from foeman’s 


1 Tliis and the following poems are given by the author’s 
kind pennission. 


Pair shone the skies on thee when thou to fare 
Wast ever fain 

Where the girl beckon’d, loved as girl shall ne’er 
Be loved again. 

Ye.s, fain thou wast for merry mirth and she— 
She ne’er said nay. 

Ah, gaily then the morning smiled on thco 
Each happy day ! 
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Now slm siiitli nay ; bnt thou be strong to boar, 
Harden tliy heart : 

Nor nurse thy grief, nor ding to her so lair, . 

So fixt to part. 

Varewell ! I've Icarn’d my lesson ; I’ll etuluro, 
Nor try to find 

Words that might wake thy ruth, or even cure 
Thy poison’d niintL 

Yet wi 11 the time eome when thy heiiiii shall bloml, 
Aceura’d one, 

When thou shal t come to eld -with none to heed, 
llmvoo'd, unwon. 

Who then will seek thou? Who will call thee fair? 

Call thee his own? 

Whose kisses and whose dalliance wilt thou share? 
Be atone, my heart, be stone 1 


LD-OllETTUB ON DEATH. 

No more shall look upon thy face. 

Sweet .spouao, no more, with emulous raeo. 
Sweet children court their aire’s ombraee, 
To their soft touch right soon no more 
Thy pulse slioll thrill ; e’en now is o’er 
Thy stewardship; Death is at the door. 

One dark day wrestoth every prixo 
Erom hapless man in Implcss wise; 

Yea,, o’on the pleasures of his eyes. 


Thus men bewail tlioir piteou.s lot; 

Yet sboiild they add, “ ’Ti.s all forgot, 
Those things the dead man rockotli not. ” 

Yea, could tliey knit for tliein this eliidn 
Of Avords and rcimous, men niigiit gain 
iSoine dull nureoUe for tlioir piiin, 

Saying, “ The dead (iro dead indeed ; 

Tim dead, from all hcart-.sieliiioss freed, 
Sleep and shall sleep and take no hood.’ 

Im, it diirnb Nature found a voice, 

Would she bemoan, and not make choice 
To bid poor mortals to rejoice; 

Saying, “Why iveop thy wane, 0 man? 
Wert joyous e’en when life began, 

When thy youth’s sprightly freshets ran? 

“Nay, all the joys that life e’er knew 
Ab poured into a sieve fell thro', 

And left tliee but to rail and ruo. ” 

Qo, fool, ns doth a Av’eli-filled guest, 

Sated of life: with tranquil breast 
T:ike tldne iuberitttneo of rest, 

Why seekest joys that soon must pale 
Tlieir feeble fires, and swell the tale 
Of tilings of nought and no avail? 

Die, sleep ! Nor all things are the same ; 
Tlio’ spring now stir thy eroseont frame, 
’Twill witlior : all things are the same. 


E. GE, SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS, 


[The niembars of this literaiy partnership 
are second cousins, of whom only the second, 
i\liss Violet Martin, writes under a pseudo- 
nym. Both Mias Somerville and Mias Martin 
:tre great granddaughters of Chief Justice 
Charles Kendal Bushe. Miss Martin is duugli- 
te.r of the late James Martin of Eo.ss, Co. 
Galway. Miss Somerville is daughter of the 
late Colonel Somerville of Drishane, Co. Cork. 
Both wi’iter.9 knoiv their Cork and their Gal- 
way thoroughly, an: I are on the happiest 
terms witli the gentry anti peasantry of their 
. . immediate surroundings. But what is more 
noteworthy, tliey know theii’ Dublin thor- 
onghly, as their remarkahle novel, The Root 
Charlotte, go&i to prove. The collaboration of 
those ladies has produced some very happy 
hooks: Ml Irish Oomin-, Naboth’s Vinci/ard; 
i . , Goanmara ai a Governess Cart; In, 

the Vine Country ; and last, but not least, j 


Some Experiences of mi Irish R.M., a deliglit- 
fnl book wbidi baa placed its authors among 
the choicest of the humorists. But none of 
these has touched the tragic and hitter power 
of The Real Charlotte. As a picture of the 
bourgeoisie and the little folk of the country 
the book excels. It is bitten in with acid, 
and if it falls short of mere pleasantness, 
there is in it a strength that tempts one to 
name the author of The R.eal Charlotte, which- 
ever of the cousins it may he, for one must 
be the creating spirit, with some very great 
writers. Perhaps Balzac need not have dis- 
dained Chwlotte— and the pool', pretty, in- 
tolerable Prancie is scarcely lcs,9 I'cimarkablc. 
Tliese are not pleasant folk, but one is very 
unwilling to part company with them all 
the same. Our extracts from The Real 
are made by permission of tlie repre- 
sentatives of Messrs. Ward & Downey, the , 
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original piiblisliera of the book» A new and ■ 
accessible edition has been published by 
Longmans.] 


WE BAKE CHARLOTTE'S ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 

(from “the hear charlotte”.) 

The east wind was ciying round a .small 
house in the outskirts of an Ii'ish country 
town. At nightfall it had stolen across the 
gray expanse of Lough. Moyle, and given its 
first .shudder among tlie hollie.'i and laures- 
tinas that hid the lower windows of Tally- 
Ho Lodge from the too curious ]-)asser-by, 
and about two o’clock of the Novemlier night 
it was howling so inconsolably in the great 
tunnel of the kitchen chimney that Norry 
the Boat, sitting on a heap of toil by the 
kitchen fire, chew her shawl closer about her 
Hhoulders, and thought gruesomely of the 
Banshee. 

The long trails of the monthly roses tapped 
and scratched against the window jianes, so 
loudly sometimes that two cats dozing on 
the rusty slab of a disused hothearth, opened 
their eye.s and stared, with the exp] e sionless 
yet wholly alert scrutiny of their race. The 
objects in the kitchen were scarcely more 
than visible iu tbe dirty light of a hanging 
lamp, and the smell of paraffin filled the 
air. High presses and a clreaser lined the 
Walls, and on the top of the di'easei', close 
under the blackened ceiling, it was just 
possible to make out the ghostly sleeping 
form of a cockatoo. A door at the end of the 
kitchen into a scullery of the usual pro.saic, 
not to say odorous kind, which was now a 
cavern of darkness, traversed by twin green 
star.s that moved to and fro as the lights 
move on a liver at night, and looked like 
anything but what they were, the eyes of 
cats jji'owling round a scullery sink. 

The tall, yellow-faced clock gave the gurgle 
with -which it was accustomed to mark the 
half-hour, and the old woman, as if reminded 
of her wearine.si], stretched out her arms and 
ya-vvned loudly and dismally. 

She put back tlic locks of grayisb-red hair 
that hung over her forehead, and crouching 
over the fireplace, .she took out of the embers 
a broken -irosed tea-pot, and proceeded to 
pour from it a mug of tea, black with long ^ 
stewing. She had taken a few sips of it 
when a bell rang startlingly in the passage | 
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outside, jarring the silence of the house witli 
its sharp outcry. Norry the Boat liastily 
put down her mug, and scrambled to her 
feet to answer its summons. She groped her 
way up two cramped flights of staiis that 
creaked under her as she went, ami advanced 
noiselessly in her stockinged feet across a 
landing to where a chink of light ciime from 
under a door. 

The door was opened as she came to it, and 
a woman’s short, thick figure appeared in the 
doorway. 

“ The mistress wants to see Su.“an,” this 
person said in a rough whisper ; “ is he in 
the house?” 

“I think he’s below in the scullery,” re- 
turned Norry; “but, my L:iw! Miss Char- 
lotte, what does she want of hun? Is it 
light in her head she is?” 

“What’s that to you? Go fetch him at 
; once,” replied Miss Charlotte w'ith a .sudden 
I fierceness. She shut the door, and Norry 
crept downstairs again, making a kind of 
I groaning and lamenting as she went, 
j Miss Charlotte walked with a heavy step 
, to the fireplace. A lamp was burning dully 
I on a table at the foot of an old-fashioned bed, 

; and the high foot-board tlrrew a shadow that 
made it difficult to .see the occupant of the 
! bed. It was an ordinary little .shabby bed- 
room; the ceiling, seamed with cracks, bulged 
down till it nearl}' touched the canopy of the 
bed. Tilt) wjill-paper had a pattern of blue 
fl(]wers on ;i yellowish background; over the 
chimney-shelf a filmy antique mirror looked 
strangely refined in the company of the 
Clii'istmas caicls and discoloured photographs 
that leaned again.st it. There was no sign of 
povei'ty, hut everything was dingy, every- 
thing was ta3tele.s.s, from the worn Kidder- 
minster eai'pet to the illuminated text that 
was pinned to the wall facing the bed. 

Miss Charlotte gave the fire a frugal poke, 
and lit a candle in the flame provoked from 
the sulky' coals. In doing so some ashes 
became embedded in the grease, and taking 
a hair-pin from the ponderous ma.s.s of brown 
hair that was piled on the biick of her head, 
she began to scrape t he oindle clean . Pro bably 
at no moment of her forty years of life had 
Miss Charlotte Mullen looked more startlingly 
plain tliaii now, as she stood, her squat figure 
draped in a magenta flannel dressing-gown, 
and the candle-light shining ui)on her face, 
The night of watching had left its ti'acea 
upon even her opaque skin. The lines about 
her prominent mouth and dun were deeper 
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tlum usual; her broad cheeks had a flabby 
pallor; only her eyes were bright and un- 
tired, and the thick yellow-wliite hand that 
manipulated the hair-pin was as deft as it 
was wont to be. 

When the flame burned clearly she took 
the caudle to the bedside, and, bending down, 
held it close to tlio face of the old woman 
who was lying there. The eyes opened and 
turned towards the ove-rluinging face: small, 
dim, blue eyes full of the stupor of ill nuns, 
looking out of the pathetically coiiunonplaco 
little old face with a far-away perplexity. 

“Was that Ikancie that was at the door?” 
she said in a drowsy voice that had in it 
the lagging drawl of intense w’eakness. 

OharloUe took the tiny wrist in her liand 
and felt the pulse with professional attention. 
Her bi'oad, perceptive finger-tips gauged the 
forces of the little thread that was jerking 
in the thin network of tendons, and as she 
laid down the hand .she said to herself: 
“ She’ll not la.st out the turn of tlie night.” 

“ Why doesn’t Erancie come in ?” murmured 
the old woman again in the fragmnntai'y, uii- 
iiiflected voice that seems hardly spared from 
the unseen battle with death. 

“ It wasn’t her you asked me for at all,” 
answered Cliarlotte. “You said you wanted 
to bid good-bye to Susan. Hero, you’d better 
have a sip of this.” . 

The old woman swallowed some bramly 
and water, and the stimulant piosently re- 
vived unexpected strength in her. 

“Charlotte,” she said, “it Isn’t cats wo 
should be thuiking of now. God know.s, the 
cats are safe with yon. But little Franci<‘, 
Cliarlotte; wo ought to Lave done more for 
her. You promised mo that if you got the 
money you’d look after her. Didn’t you, 
now, Charlotte? I wish I’d done more for 
her. Slic’s a good little thing-— a good little 
tiling—” she repeated dreamily. 

Few iieople would think it worth their while 
to dispute the wandering futilities of an old 
dying woman, but even at tins eleventh hour 
Charlotte could not brook the revolt of a 
.slave. 

“Good little thing!” she excliiimed, push- 
ing the brandy bottle noisily in among a 
crowd of glasse.s and medicine bottles, “a 
strapping big woman of nineteen I You 
didn’t think her so good the tune you had 
her here, and she put Susan’s father and 
. mother in the welll": 

The old lady did not seem to understand 
what she had said. 


: .“Susan, Susan!” she called qiiaveringly, 
and feebly patted tlie crocliet quilt. 

As if in answer, a hand tiiml.ile(l at tho 
door and opened it softly. iSorry wuh slaiul- 
ing there, tall and gaunt, liolding in licr 
apron, with liotli liaiu.lM, .siumsthing tliat 
looked like an enormous footliull. 

. “.Miss GliarUitte,” .she ■wliis^wred hoarecly, 
“here’s Susan for ye. ,Uo was out in tl\u 
ashpit, an’ 1 was hard .set to get him, he was 
that wild.” 

Even im she spoke there was a .furious 
struggle in tlie blue apron. 

“God in lusiveu! ye fool!” ejaculated 
Charlotte. “Don’t let him go!” She shut 
the door behind Horry. “.Now, give him 
to mo.” 

Noriy opened her apron eaiiiiously, and 
Miss Cliarlotte lifted out of it a large gray 
tom-cat. 

“ Be quiet, my heart’s lovi',” she said, “ho 
quiet.” 

'.riie cat stoiipeil kicking and wi'ithing, 
and, sprawling up on to the .shoulder of the 
magenta dressing-gown, tni'iied a lierco gray 
face upon his late captor. Hoi ry crejit over 
to tlie bod, and ]mt hack the dirty cliintK 
curtain that had lieondraw’ii forward to keep 
out tho draught of the door. Mrs. Mullen 
wa.H lying very still; .she had drawn her 
knees up in front of her, and the hed-clothes 
hung sharply from tlie small point that they 
made. The big living old woniMi took tho 
liaiid of tho otliev old woman who was so 
nearly dead, ami ])resaed her lips to it. 

“Ma’am, d’ye know me?” 

Her mistre.HS opened her eyes. 

“Worry,” .she whispered, “give Mis-s Francie 
some jam for her tea to-iiiglit, hut don’t tell 
Miss Cliarlotte.” 

“What’s that she’s saying?” said Charlotte, 
going to the other aide of the bed. “ Is she 
asking for me?” 

“No, but for Miss Francie,” Norry an- 
swered. 

“She knows as well as I do that Miss 
Fi’ancie’a in Dublin,” said Charlotte roughly. 
“ ’Twas Susan she was asking for la,st. Hero, 
a’nt, here’s Susan for you.” 

She pulled the cat down from her shoulclor, 
and put him on the heel, whore he crouched 
with twitching tail, prepared .for flight at 
a moment’s notice. 

He was within reach of the old lady's hand, 
but she did not. seem to know that he was 
there. She opened her eyes and looked 
vacantly round. 
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“Wliere’a little Erancie. You mustn’t send . 
lier away, Charlotte; you pi-omiaed you’d take ' 
care of her; didn’t you, Charlotte?” 

“ Yes, yes," said Charlotte quickly, pushing , 
the oat towards the old lady; “never fear, " 
I’ll see after her.” 

Old Mrs. Mullen’, s eyes, that had rested 
with a filmy stare on her niece’s face, closed ■ 
again, and her head began to move a little 
from one side to the other, a low, monotonous 
moan coming from her lips with each turn. 
Charlotte took her right hand and laid it 
on the cat’s brindled back. It rested there, 
unconaoions, for some seconds, while the two 
women looked on iii silence, and then the ' 
iingera drooped and contracted like a hirdls 
claw, and the moaning ceased. There was at 
the same time a spasmodic movement of the 
gathered-up knees, and a sudden rigidity fell 
upon the small, insignilioant face, 

Norry the Boat threw hei-self upon her 
knees with a howl, and began to pray loudly. 
At the sound the cat leaped to the floor, and 
the hand that had been pkced upon liini, in 
the only farewell his mistress was to take, 
di’opped stiffly on the bed. Miss Cliarlotte 
snatched up the candle, and held it close to 
her aunt’s face. There was no mistaking 
what she saw there, and, putting down the 
candle again, she plucked a large silk hand- 
keiohief from her pocket, and, with some 
hideous preliminary heaviiigs of her shoul- 
ders, burst into transports of noisy grief. 


AN DtlSH TENANT FARMER. 

(eeoh “thk keal ohaiilotte”.) 

Miss Julia Duffy, the tenant of Gurthiia- 
ninokk, was a woman of few friends. The cart- 
track that led to her house was covered with 
grass, except for two Imown ruts and a narrow 
footpath in the oenti-o, and the boughs of fclie 
sycamoi'e.s that grew on either side of it 
drooped low, as if ignoring the po.ssibility of 
a visitor. The house door remained shut 
from year’s-end to year’s-encl, contrary to the 
usual lundly Irish custom; in fact, its rotten 
timbers were at once supported and barri- 
caded by a diagonal beam that held them 
together, and was itself beginning to rot 
under its .shroud of cobwebs. The footpath 
skirted the duck-pond in front of the door, 
and led round the corner of the house to 
what had been, in the palmy days of Gfarthna- 


miickla, the stable-yai’d, and wound through 
' 3 Aveedy heap.s of dirt to the kitchen door. 

Julia Duify, looking back through tlic 
squalors of some sixty years, could remember 
the days wlien the hall door used to stand 
open from inoniiug till night, and her 
father’s guests were many and thirsty — 
almost as thirsty aa he, though perl!ap.s hw-s 
per.sistently .so. He had been a liard-driuk- 
ing Pi'otest.int farmer, who hiwl married his 
own dairy-woman, a Roman Oatholic, dirty, 
tlirlftles.s, ami a cousin of Noriy the Eoav,; 
and he had so disintegrated hiuiMclf witli 
whi,sky tliat his body and aoid fell asunder 
ras con.sidei’ed by his ft iend.s to lie 
the I'n’eniatiire age of seventy - two. Julia 
had alway.s been Avont to go to Llsmoyle 
church Avith lier father, not so much aa a 
matter of religious as of social conviction. 
All the best bonnets in the town Avent to 
the parish chmuh, and to a woman of Julia’s 
stamp, whose poor relations Avea,r hoods and 
shawls over their heads and go to chapel, 
there is no salvation out of a bonnet. After 
John Duffy’s death, however, bonnets and the 
aristocratic way of salvation seemed together 
to rise out of his daughter’s scope. Ghapel 
she de.spised with all the fervour of an Ii'ish 
Protestant; hut if the fai'mwas to he kept, 
and the rent paid, there was no money to 
spare for homiets. Therefore Julia, in de- 
fiance of the entreaties of her iiiotlier’s priest 
and her oavii parson, would have nothing of 
either chapel or church, and stayed sombrely 
at home. Marriage had never come near 
her; in lier father’s time the necessary dpAvry 
had not been forthcoming, and even her 
mvricr.ship of tlie farm Avas not enough to 
coimterhalance her ill-looks and her pagan 
habits. 

As in a higher grade of society science 
sometimes steps in Avhen religion fails, so, 
in her moral isolation, Julia Duffy turned 
tier attention to the mysteries of medicine 
and the culture of herbs. By the time her 
mother died she had established a position, 
as doctor and wise Avoman, whicli Avas im- 
mensely abetted by lier independence of the 
ministrations of any church. She was be- 
lieved in by the people, but there Avas no 
liking ill the belief ; when they spoke of her 
they called her Miss Duffy, in deference to 
a iioAv ; impalpable difieroneo in i-iiik, a.s well 
as in recognition of her occult powers, and 
they kept as clear of her as they con veniently 
could. The payment of her profe,ssioiial ser- 
vices was a matter entiiuly in the hands of 
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the people themselves, and ranged, according 
to the oirounistances of the case, from a score 
of eggs or a oan of buttermilk to a wib of 
turf or the “ makings ” of a homespun flannel 
petticoat. Where there -was the po.sMibility 
of a fee it never failed; where there was not, 
Julia Dnfl’y gave her “yerreh tay” (ie. herb 
tea) and ' .Holloway’s pills without question 
or hesitation. 

N 0 one exfsept lierself knew how vital tUi.'su 
(iflbringa were to her. The farm was still 
hers, and, perhapa, in all her jealous, un- 
, sunned nature the only note of passion was 
her feeling for the twenty acres that, with 
the house, remained to her of her father’s 
possessions. She had owned the farm for 
twenty years now, and had been the abhor- 
rence and the despair of each successive Dm ft’ 
agent. The laud went from bad to worse; 
ignorance, negloct, and poverty are a foritiid- 
ahlo oonjimotion even without the moral 
support that the Land League for a few years 
had afforded her, and Miss Diiily tianquilly 
defied Mr. Lanihert, offering him at intervals 
such rent as she thought fitting, while she 
sub-let her mossy, deteriorated fields to a 
Lismoyle graaier. 'Perhaps her nearest ap- 
, proaoh to pleasure was the time at the be- 
ginning of each year when she received and 
dealt with the offerings for the gracing; tlie.n 
she tasted the sweets of owneiuliip, and tlioii 
she coiidosceiided to dole out to Mr. Laiuhoii 
such pa.yment “on account” us she deemed ad- 
visable, oonfronting his remonstrances Avith 
her indisputable poverty, and baffling his 
tlireats with the recital of a promise that slie 
should never be disturbed in lier father’s 
farm, made to hei’, she alleged, by Beiijaiuhi 
Dysart when she entered upon her inherit- 
ance. 

There had been a time when a harefooted 
serving-girl had suffered under Miss 'Dufiy’s 
, rule; but for the last few years the times 
had been bad, tlie price of grazing had fallen, 
and the mistress’s temper and the diet having 
fallen ill a corresponding mtio, the bond- 
woman had returned to her own people and 
her father’s house, and no successor Imd been 
found to take her place. 'I’liat is to say, no 
; recognized successor. But as fate would have 
it, on the very day that “Moireen PJui ” had 
wrapped her shawl about her head and 
stumped, with cursings, out of the house of 
liondage, the vague stimngs that regulate 
hliB .perambulations :of beggars had caused ■ 
■Billy Hrainy to resolve upon Gurthnamuckla 
as the place whore he would, after the wia.nnm' 


of. his. kind, ask for a walletful of potatoes, 
and a night’s shelter, A week afterwards 
he was still there, duiwiiig water, Iniuging 
in turf, feeding the cow, and receiving, iii 
return for these offices, his hoariland lodging 
and the daily dreasiiig of a sore shin whicli 
had often coerced the most uiicharitalile 
to hasty and nauseated almsgiving. Tlie 
ariungement glided into iiertuaneiicy, and 
Billy fell , into a life of lazy routine that was 
preserved .from .stagnation by a daily ex|.)e- 
dition to Lismoyh' to sell milk for Miss 
Duffy, aud to do a little begging on his own 
account. 

Gurtliiianiuclda had still about it some air 
of the older days when J ulia Dull'y’s grand- 
father was all but a gentleman, and her 
drunken fatluu' and dairymaid motlier were 
ill their cradles. Tlie tall sycamoi'os that 
bordered the cart- (.rack were witne.sses to 
the time when it liad been an avenue, and 
the lawn-like field was yellow in spring with 
the daffodils of a fonuer civilization. Tlie 
tops of the trees were thick witli nests, aud 
the grave cawing of rooks made a back- 
ground of mellow, serious respectability that 
had its effect even upon Praiicie.. She said 
sometliing to this intoiit as she and Lambert 
jogged along tlie grass by the track. 

“ Nice ! ” retiiriied lier companion with eri- 
thnsiiisiu; “.I .should think it was! Pd make 
that one of the sweetest little places in the 
couiitry if I had it. There’s no better grass 
for young liorses anywhere, and there’s firat- 
clasH stabling. I can tell you you’re not the 
only one that thinks it’s a nice place,” ho 
continued; “but this old devil that has it 
won’t give it up ; she’d ratlier lot the house 
rot to pieces over her head than go out of it." 

Thuy rode past the barricaded hall door 
and I'ound the corner of the hoiisu into the 
yard, and Lambert called for Miss Duffy 
for some time in vain. Nothing responded 
except the turkey cock, who answered each 
call with an infuriated gobble, and a donkey, 
who, in the dark recesses of a cow-house, 
lifted up hia voice in heart-rending I'ejoirider. 
At last a window fell down with a liaiig in 
the upper story, and the mistres.s of the 
house put out hei' head. Erancie had only 
time to catch a glimpse of a thin, dirty face,, 
a hooked nose, and unkempt black hair, 
before the vision -was withdrawn, and a slip- 
shod step was lieard coming dowiistalrs. 
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TFIE rURSUIT OJ? THE SILVER irOX. 

, (from “the silver pox".*) 

Next morning, while the last of three white 
frosts was vanishing from the grass, HugR 
stood in the hall at Ereneh’s Court, pinning 
a hunch of violets into his red coat. Tops 
and waistcoat, tie and pin, obeyed to a hnir- 
bi'eadth the minute rigour of male fashion in 
the hunting-field, the violets made their bold 
yet not exasperating eontriist with, the .scarlet, 
and Hugh’s pale face was almost picturesque 
in its gay and vivid setting. Taking up his 
flask, he went to the dining-rooni and tilled 
it at the side-board with old liqueur brandy ; 
he poured out a glass from the same bottle, 
and was going to rai.se it to his lips, when he 
heard voices outside the open door. One of 
the voices was his wife's, and he heard it with 
that sense of severance from her affair.s that 
had been his since he and his gun-cases had 
reappeared at French’s Court tlie evening 
before, He was not usually sensitive to social 
temperatures, but it seemed to him that there 
was something flat and ungenial about the 
whole party. Bunbury was spasmodically 
agreeable, Slaney was silent, his wife was 
heavy-eyed and listless ; he encouraged and 
uui'tured the bitter conviction that no one 
wanted him. “ I suppo,se you’re riding Gam- 
bler to-day?" Major Bunbury was saying to 
someone in the hall. 

“ No,” replied Lady Susan, speaking inther 
quickly and indistinctly, “ I’m riding Mr. 
Glasgow’s old liorse, Solomon, you know. 
He came over last night. I’ve always wanted 
to try him.” 

Bunbury whistled a few bars of a tune, 
a.nd knocked down things in the whip-rack. 

“Hugh’s riding that gray,” she went on: 
“it’s quite absurd. Ho ain’t do anything 
with him, and he only make.s an exhibition 
of himself.” 

“Oh, the horse is all right now!” replied 
Bunbury, lowering his voice; “he was very 
green that firat day that Hugh rode him.” 

“Very well,” she said, “you’ll see. He 
won’t take that liorse across two fences to- 
day,” ; : . 

.Buubiu'y passed on out of the hall -door, 
and left Lady ISusan standing, on the door- 
step, She looked up at the cold blue and 
uncertain gray of the sky, and out at. the 
ruffled and hazy sea, the strong light show- 

1 By kind permission of Messrs. XaureiiQB & Buljen., , 


ing lines of sleeplessness about her eyes; 
then turning Viack into the house, she, met 
hei’ husband. She did not suppose that ho 
had overheard her, yet she was aware of 
something in his lonely face tliat .slie did 
not care to look at. She went to the table 
and took up her gloves without speaking. 

“Hullo!” .she exclaimed, “there’s a letter 
here that came for you. I found it on tlic 
floor one night, and didn’t think it wni ih 
sending on. Someone has slioved it beliind 
tlie eai'd-ti'ay.” 

Hugh looked at the vidgar and rambling 
handwriting and mechanically tore oyjeii the 
envelope. It wa.s a letter clearly wi'itteii 
in close and crooked lines, and its purport 
ayipeared to he a eonfnsecl complaint of 
“ perseoution ” received from the hounds in 
connection ivith the covert of Cahirdreen. 
Hugh read on with a frowning brow. In 
other days he would have a.sked his wife to 
come and read it over his shoulder, hut that 
time seemed now very far away. 

Glasgow’s mime appeared in the letter, 
with more complaints of pei’secution ; he 
hai'diy tried to understand what it was all 
about. All at once his wife’s name seemed 
to leap out from the paper, and to sink back, 
indelible, irrevocable, linked to Glasgow’s by 
two or three gross and harbaruns phrases, 
by a warning not less crude, by a cunning 
treatment of the matter as one of common 
knowledge. There was no .signature, nothing 
to suggest its coimectioii with the dead hand 
that still clutched the broken reed when 
Tom Quin’s body was taken from the pond, 
Hugh raised his eyes and looked at his wife, 
tasting in that moment the transcondeiit an- 
guish of the mind that once or twice in a 
lifetime teache.s the body what suft'ering can 
be. She was buttoning her glove, standing 
tall and straight in the light from the open 
door, in all the spotless austeritj' of her black 
habit and white tie. She .seemed far nut of 
the reach of aceu.sation, yet, as he took in 
every well-known line, forgotten things rose 
up against her in an evil swarm. His belief 
in her was falling with the fall of a strong 
and .shading tree ; he clung to it even as it 
fell; and all the while .she .stood and but- 
toned the glove across her white wri.st. 

At half-past eleven a misty fog was drift- 
ing loosely up from tlie south-west on the 
shouldens of the thaw, and the group of 
riders outside the cover of Gahirdreeii began 
to turn up their collars. It was a small 
group, and an eye accustomed to the usual 
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muster would have noticed at oijoo the ab- 
sence ai Mr, Glasgow; he was one of the 
people whose preaence iiiahos itself felt 171 all 
the varied fortunes of a day’s hunting. As 
the niiniites parsed, and the horse, s nibbled 
idly iit the gorse in the feiiee, the dispensary 
rloeOor dosed the top of his flask with a snap, 
iiiid remarked facetiously tiint ho supposed 
business must sometimes come before pleii,- 
S7ire, evmi with itiilwfiy coiitractoi's. 

Lady Suiuwi was at a little distance, iip- 
parently absorbed, as was her wont, in 
attentiveness to what was going on in covert. 
At the laugh that followed Dr. JlalUihane’s 
remai'k, she moved iiway, find I’ode slowly 
along the edge of the wood. She was 011 
Solomon, who had already taken full 7iote of 
a lighttn- hiuid, a lighter weight, and the 
absence of spurs: he had Inid idofis about 
budeing on the roads to testify his appre- 
ciation of those tl7i77g.s, but on fi7idi7ig that 
Lady Susan had also ide;iB of her own on the 
subject, ho bad made up bis mind to treat 
her with I'espeot. Slie rode on I'onnd the 
top of the covert, and sLitioned herself on 
its farther side; Solomon stood like a rode, 
with his brown roiidi back humped iigainst 
- the cold snist. 

The hounds hafl been put in irt the lower 
end of tlio wood, and were workiiig tliroiigh 
it, so, far without result. As before, wlion 
C'ahirclrecn had been diaw77, Daini 3 '-(f w:ik 
not to be found when the time came foi- him 
to take the hounds thivugh the covei't, and 
the master, on his gray horse, was ridi7ig up 
a track in the heart of the wood, where the 
. mist had as yet scarcely made its way, and 
the silence dwelt like a spirit. The Imi'se 
went ever more slowly among the slender 
stents tjf the lir-trecs, sharing in the lethargy 
cotiveyod Ity the sliick rein and the loo.se leg 
of his rider, while the hounds were pushing 
well iihead tlirough tlte briars and the 
bracken, leaving Hugh behind. A straggler 
■ or two passed him by, with a wsiry eye on 1 
the whip, not realizing, as the house dog so 1 
readily does, that human beings have pre- 
ooenpations in which doge can ho ignored. 

It wtis some time before Hugh noticed the 
fact that there was somebody near him in 
the wood— ii ilg7U'e moving ajtrong the trees 
at a little distance. The Scotch lira and 
larch had been thinned out here for sale to 
tlie oontaictor of the now railway line, and 
the wood wsis more open. The figure was 
that of (in old man, who seemed to be ad- 
vancing in a direction parallel with Hugh. 


Sometimes the misty fog blotted him out, 
sometimes the grouping of the ti'eo- stems 
conspired to hide him; he went (.inward ns 
if fitfully; the momonte when ho was lost 
to sight scarcely accounted for bis reappear- 
aneoa further on. Lie shuliicid like ;ui inliriu 
man, yet his progress thi'ough tlits ui,u,l<.!r- 
growth wa.s so steady that it seemed as if ho 
were ivalking on a path. .Irritated at length 
by the pensistont e.spionage, Hugh called to 
him to ask what he was doing in the, covert. 
He received no reply, and the mist fell in be- 
tween them. When it cleared again the old 
man was cros.sing an open space fifty yards 
away. Hugh uotiecid the profound melan- 
choly of his bent head, the yellow paleness 
of his check. Even wiiiie Bomething familial- 
about him vexed Hugh’s luemoi-y, like an 
evil dream half - forgotten, ho appeared to 
stumble, and fell with outspread lU-ins and 
without a sound into some unsoon hollow or 
ditch. Hugh pre.ssed the gray horse tlu-ough 
the hrhiT's and under the biumihes till he 
reached the spot; he pulled up aViruptly as 
ho found himself at the edge of a disusi'd 
sand-pit. There were a few rocks flung 
about at the bottom of it, witli the briai-s 
growing among tliem; a rabbit came up out 
of thciu, and scuttled to its Innrow in the 
sand at the sound of tlio horse’s ti,'ead ; 
nothing else whatcviii- was thoi-e. 

Hugii put his hand to hi.s head and won- 
dered if ho were going mad. Then quite 
unexpectedly his knees began to tremble, 
and the breath of the unknown entered into 
him, cowing the conventioius and disbeliafo 
of ordimvry life. At the same instant a 
hound hogan to throw his tongue in the 
covert, two or three more joined, and the 
gi-ay horse turned of himself to get back to 
the path. As if through a dark atmosphere 
of foreboding and doom, Hugh heard the 
whimpers strengthen to yells in all the wild 
and animal and mundane delight of hunting; 
he moved mechanically on while the borders 
of existence became ini measurable about him, 
and his unhappiness stretched out into all 
futurity. There was a ru.stle in the under- 
growth near him, and a fox slipped across 
the path and away among the trees towards 
the fence that bounded the wood. It wa.s 
silver-gray, with black ears and paws,, its 
eyes as it glanced at Hugh were like topazes, 
and seemed full of the cold lore of unearthly 
things. The thrill went again from Hugh’s 
heart to his throat, and died away in a sickly 
chill. 
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“Damn it all!” he broke out suddenly, I 
“what am I afraid of ? I’m going to break 
my neclc — that’s what it is— and the sooner 
the better.” 

An old hound came working and yelping 
up through the dead bracken; she flung up 
her head with a long shriek of excitement as 
she crossed the path; half a dozen others 
rushed to her well-known cry, and went 
streaming past on the line. The gray horse 
waa quivering and liopping from leg to leg 
with excitement. Hugh could feel his heart 
beating up through the Siaddle. 

“ All right, you devil,” he .said, turning 
him through the trees at a trot ; “ you’ll get 
a skinful of it now.” 

The bank was blind and high, and the last 
hounds were struggling over it with diffi- 
culty; Hugh rode along it for a hundred 
yards or so at a canter, with brushes hitting 
him in the face, till he found a place that 
seemed possible, and sent the horse at it 
with a cruel dig of the spurs. In thi-ee hig 
bounds the gray was at the fence, the fourth 
landed him on top among briars and furze, 
and a drop of seven or eight feet into a 
marshy hollow was revealed. Lady Susan’s 
handling had not been lost on the gray ; he 
kept his head up, and jumped out like a 
stag, landing clear of the rotten ground, and 
collecting himself in a moment with his eye 
on the hounds. Hugh sat him loosely and 
recklessly ; what ho felt wa.s not pleasure, 
yet it was not wholly removed from it. He 
had, at all events, the fierce and bitter satis- 
faction of taking his weaker nature by the 
throat, and keeping it down, even to the 
death that every fibre was expectant of. 

One other rider had seen the hounds going 
away. As Hugh turned down the hill, with 
the pack already three fields ahead, he saw 
through the mist that a lady on a brown 
horse had got away on good terms with them 
from the first. It was his wife on Glasgow’s 
horse. The rest of the field were left at the 
wrong side of the covert, ignorant of the fact 
that the fox had gone away, and, from the 
line that he had taken, not likely to know 
for some time. 0(3rtainly Ilngh was not iu | 
the mood to remember their existence. He 
took tlie gray horse by the head and galloped 
liim at a loose stone wall. They were over 
w'ith a send and a swoop, and Hugh began 
to lose the cold trembling in his knees, and 
to feel again the forgotten grip and awing. 
Somewhere in the back of his heart he was 
afraid, but .sinister clouds of fatalism and 


heats of jeal ousy wore between him and that 
latent and irresponsible treachery of the 
nerves. 

The hounds were running Inu-d down 
towards the railway, and Lady Susan was 
going at her ease with them on Solomon. 
Tliey flashed across it, and Hugli saw his 
1 wife ride unhesitatingly at the stark bog 
drain that was the only fence of the un- 
finished line. The old horse jumped it like 
i a four-year old, and as he scrambled up the 
emhauluiient Lady Susan looked back: the 
mist was ei’ceping down the hill, hut Hugh 
knew that she could not mistake the gray 
horse. Ho swore to himself that he would 
show her that he wjis as good a man as Glas- 
gow, his horse as good as Glasgow’s; the most 
primitive and animal of human hatreds had 
taken hold of him, and was disfiguring mind 
and face like a possos.sion of the deml. 

In a minute the hoofs of the gray were 
thudding on the railway -sleepers, but in that 
uiinute the hounds and Lady Susan had 
slipped away again ; he felt that if they got 
any farther from him he would lose them 
ill the mist. The going was hea%’y and the 
banka rotten iu the boggy lowlands beyond 
the line. He took no care to pick his way, 
but rode wildly through swampy patches 
and over rocks muflied in furze in pursuit 
of tlie flying shadow that the mist was mo- 
mently hiding from him. It was not the 
way to get safely over a bad country. In 
the next five minutes the gray horse had 
twice been nearly down, and his white nose 
was black with bog mud ; he had given up 
pulling, yet be waa going at his best, strong 
and fi'ee, and his ears were pricked as gal- 
lantly as ever towards his work. 

They had galloped perhaps three miles, 
and were bending back again toward.s the 
railway; Hugh wa.s nearer to his wife by 
a hundred 3 'ards as he came with a heavy 
di'op into a lane up which the hounds were 
running, and thundered up it in her wake, 
neither knowing nor caring where he was. 
Tho fact that they suddenly recrossed the 
railway by a level crossing conveyed to him 
no sense of locality. He wa.s possessed by 
the passion to let his wife see that he was 
not afraid ; to leave her and her borrowed 
horse behind; and, having gained that 
miserable jojq to bo killed before her 
eyes. He was as nearly mad as presenti- 
ment, physical excitement, and the burning 
pain of jealousy could make him, and the 
gi'ay horse was finding it out. 
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Wit.li a heave and a gcraniblo they were 
out of the lane and over a bank; it was 
uphill now, in lieather and rough ground, 
and the gray was puffing audibly as ho 
answoi'fid the lulentlcsH spur. The mist 
tliiekBiiod on tlio higher levels, Lady Susan 
and the Ijounda wore suddenly lost to sight, 
iind, iiftei' fi minute or two of fruitlcas gal- 
loping, Hugh pidled up and listened, with 
his pukes thumping and his mouth dry. 
A euiiow whistled overhead, a trembling 
eiesoont of sound, then, high up the hill to 
his left, he heard again the cry of thehoimds. 
Ho rode to it desperately, skirting a high 
fuivy knoll, and at the other .side cfinglit 
sight of the pack beginning to run fast again 
after a cheek, and his wife was still near 
them. He saw Solomon slip over a bank 
and ditch with all the seeming esuse of a 
clover horse well ridden, and he cursed hiui 
and his rider aloud. The paltry blaspheniy 
went out into the wind and mist, and was 
swallowed up in their large and pure philo- 
sophy, and it had soarecly loft his lip.s when 
the gray ness that blurrod the hill-top Iw- 
canio thinner as it drifted, and ho .saw 
three tall Dian'd stones .stand out agiiinst 
the sky. 

Immediately some roniembranco, vague yet 
urgent, drove its way into the blind and 
single resolve of his mind. It was grouse- 
shooting long ago— the gray horse took down 
half a loose wall with him as he jumped, and 
Hugh chucked him in the mouth and hit 
hinr — a man had sjmkcn to him that day 
about something coimected with those stone, s, 
he liad seen tliat man again lately— quite 
lately — there was something horrible aljout 
it all. — “Come up, horse! Why the devil 
can't you look wdiere you’re going?”— and 
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yet it eluded liim. Then it came, like the 
dark of a snake out of a ruined wirll. .It 
was old Dan Quin, who wa.s deiul, whom ho 
had seen in tlio covert; it was l)u,u <Juin 
who had spoken to him out gvom.ei-tihootiug ; 
ho had pointed to tho.se stomis and told him 
— Oh, Godl His wife was within a hundred 
yiwds of the place! He slumtud her niiiue 
with his utmost strength, yiie did not hear 
him ; she was cantering Solomon up the 
field, and the hotmds were m ossing a feui.-o 
above her, beside the lean iind crooked em- 
blems of the Druids. 

The gray horse wa,3 blowing and gulping, 
yet he amswered the furious .spui'ring. Hugh 
shouted again and again, with his eyes 
straining after hi.s wife’s figure; in the white 
light of that agony he knew lii.s love for her 
and his helplessness to .save Iver. Shu turned 
Solomon at the fence beside the Druid stomw ; 
it was a big bank, witli withered braiuilies of 
thorn-busliua niaskiug its outline, and .■-ho 
sent him at it hard, 'riie old lunso jumped 
on to it, like a cat, seeniud to stagger and 
hesitate, and they both were gone. 

The gi'ay felt his rider rela.v and sway, 
hut, being young, he did not understand 
what it meant : he was nearing a bank that 
he felt that ho could not jumj), Iwt the dread 
of the spur wa.s pi'e.sent witli him. He did 
his best, and but for a rotten take-oil' he. 
might possibly have scram hied ove.i’. .As 
it was, his knees took the bank, his liiiid- 
quarteM flew up, and he turned a somer- 
■sault, falling over into the next Reid, Hugh 
was sliot from his hack and pitched on his 
head and shoulder beside the. horse. The 
latter struggled to his feet, but Hugh rolled 
convulsively to one side with ail inarticulate 
sound, and lay atiil. 


VAN A GIL 

-1891. 

the , moat part in the pages of ob.'icure 
Dublin journals. She was greatly beloved, 
and made friends of eveiyone who looked 
on her. With intervals of ill- health .she 
worked away in Dublin for some years. She 
wtia for several years the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Depai-tment in the .Dublin ITaaHy 
Freeman] she loved the work, and no doubt 
much of her beautiful personality revealed 


EOSE KAYANAGH.: 


itaelf to tile eliilclreii from beliind her mas-- 
queiude (if “Uncle Eemus”. Her friends 
hoped vainly that she had outlived the danger 
of consumption that always threatened her. 
Alas ! going home to see her mother one chill 
Christmas, she took a cold on the journey 
from which she never recovered. To the 
inextinguishable grief of her friends, she 
died on February 26th, 1891.] 


A little lonely moorland lake. 

Its waters brown and cool and deep — 

The cliff, the hills behind it make 
A picture for my heart to keep. 

For rock and heather, wave and strand. 

Wore tints I never saw them wear; 

The Juno sunshine was o’er the land, 

Before, ’twas never half so fair! 

The amber ripples sang all day. 

And singing spilled tlieir crowns of white 
Upon the beach, in thin pale spray 
That streaked the sober sand with light. 
Tho amber ripples sang their song. 

When suddenly from far o’erhead 
A lark’s pure voice mixed with the throng 
Of lovely things about us spread. 

Some flowers were there, so near the brink 
Their shadows in the wave were thrown ; 
While»mossB8, green and gray and pink, 

Grew thickly round each smooth dark stone 
And over all, the summer sky, 

Shut out the town we left behind ; 

’Twas joy to stand in silence by, 

One bright chain linking mind to mind. 

Oh, little lonely mountain spot! 

Your place within my heart will be 
Apart from all Life’s busy lot 
A true, sweet, solemn memory. 


While other sunheams went and came, 
Above tho stone which waits the name, 
Hislrmcl must write with Freedom’s flame,' 
The slender elm above that stone. 

Its summer wreath of leaves Itad thrown 
Around the heart so quiet gi-own, 

A robin, the bare boughs among, 

Let loose his little soul in song- — 

Quick liquid guBhe.s, fresh and .strong ! 

And quiet heart, and bird, and tree, 
iScemod linked in some straiigti syiiqial liy 
Too line for mortal cyo to see — 

But full of halm and soothing sweet, 

For those who sought that calm retreat; 
For aching breast and weary feel, 

Hach crowded street and thorough fare 
Was echoing ronnd it — yet in there 
Tho peace of Heaven was everywhere t 


ST. MIOHANS’ CH’QROHYAEH. 

Inside the city’,s throbbing heart, 

One spot 1 know set well apart 

From life’s hard highway, life’s loud mart. 

Bach Dublin lane, and street, and .square. 

Around might echo ; but in there 

The sound stole soft as whispered prayer. 

A little, lonely, green graveyard, 

The old church tower its solemn guard, 

The gate with nought but sunbeams bai'red; 


Now, little gold-head, a word in j'onr oar, 

The earth is awakening, summer is near — 
Lcaf-bud.s are bursting on every tree, 

Linnets arc singing with pa.ssionate glee. 

All tlie sloe-bushes arc covered with white, 
Daisie.s are scattered in showers of light; 

Tlirough the young grass of the valley and hill, 
D’er the wild rath where the fairies live still, 
Clustering violets, modest and sweet, 

I’urple the ground at the cherry-tree’s feet ; 
Broken lights sliiuo through tho gloom of tho 

Guiding our stops to the green solitude, 

Whore tho pure primvosea sweeten tho air, 

Where l,he tall daftodils, stately and fair. 

Reign, by the right of their beauty and pride, 
Over tho meek eolandine by their side. 

List to tho tumult of rapturous sound 
Mixed with the sunshine above and around ! 
Many a lark must have mounted on liigh 
Thus to make musical all the blue sky. 

Down comes tho river, right joyously too, 

Strong as a lion, and pure as the dew; 

Well may the lake lilies lie down and dream, 
Sung to so sweetly by wild bird and stream. 
Tossing their tresses of green on the breeze, 

See the long line of tlie old forest trees : 

Surely the sap in their veins hath been stirred, 
Jnst like the joy in the heart of a bird, 

With the delight of our ucwly-born spring, 

With the strong hope thrilling everything. 

Now, boy, your heart will beat merry and fast, 
The cuckoo has come and the winter is past. 
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I'EAFGES WYNNE. 

1868 -189a. 

[li’i'iuwes Wynne was bom in Collon, Co. I One of ua was IWonins to a story, 
toutli, fclwi ckleat danghtnv of Mr. Alfred RnptiiroiiHly now, ami yet how old 1 


Wyivno. Sbe lived nefirly nil her abort life 
in the quiet village whore she was bom, 
but on her marriage to her cousin, the Rev. 
Henry Wynne, in 181H, she went to live in 
London, and died there in August, 189;!, 
when her little son was born. She had only 
a few year.s tt) write in; but her one .slender 
volunie, Tl’Aisjpw, is quite single in its way — 
a most winning, charming, and roguish way. 
This indeed was tlic very muse of young 
girlhood; and one imagines that the little 
hook, slender and sliglit though it is, must 
be long beloved.] 


SEA-GULLS. 

Early in the year, 

■When hhistering March was hero. 

And the clouds seemed always gi»y, 

There came a sudden, suu-bright day, 

In the midst of rainy weatimr. 

Shining out of a blue and hrcuny sky, 

Shedding a silver shimmer down on the sea. 

Do you remember, my frieml, liow wo, 

On that morning clear, 

Loft the town hchhid ns, you and I, 

And lay amongst flowev-llecked gorse and heather, 
Wo two together? 

Down helovv us, the glittering bay 
In rippling radiance stretched away ; 

A distant eluirch spire licre and there 
I’lashed in the sunshine, aglint and fair; 

And far, far off, all faintly hued 

In the: flooding liglk, tlic mountains stood. 

The sea-gulls, witli wide white wings outspread, 
Passed so oloao to us overliead, 

As they slowly flew, 

That, though we spoke gently, I and you, 

They might have heard wh.at we said. 

^ Ah! sea-i/ulls, inaoopinff, slipping 
■: Under the water bhie; 

Sea-ffitlh, diving and dipping ; 

Ah! sea-gidk, softly stvayingi 
Sea-guUSi poising awl playing, 

I wonder, if you him .. 

JVhatw.e'mre saying? 

When the hefithor wore Us purplast glory, 

And the gerse gleamed with its rarest gold. 


Ah! sea-gulls, restless, vomng, 

SfM-gidls, ilariwj and hold,, 

'i'here is fumg/d so sweet as loimig! 

When the wild nights come of storm and raining, 
And dark waves sweep in with suUou roar, 

One of us will atill he aolbiiig, st.raining, 

After that wliich tarries evermore. 

Sea-gulls, with tired wings trailing. 

The long black hUloitis o'er, 

Ah! sea-gulls, tumuleriug, wailing. 

On t!w deserted, shore, 

There is nought so sad as failing! 


M. A BIG OLDS. 

It has gone from us, our sweet summer weatlmv, 
Passed willi its glow- .and sunshino hliss away ; 

I and tl)c marigolds are sad together— 

Wo Iiad half liopcd that it would always staj'. 

In tlie deserted, dreary garden spaooB 
We arc alone, the marigolds mid I ; 

Boldly tile air is blowing on our faces 
Out of a gusty, cloud-heaped evening sky. 

By tlio liir river goes a liovou sailing 
Witli its wide purple wings all aunsot-lit; 
Tunis from tlie frayed, gold weHt, so quickly 
paling, 

Flics towards tlio gray, is lo.sl, a iliisli in it. 
Slowly tile fearful dark cmiies creeping, growing, 
Blurs the rod glimmer of the maple loaves, 
Steak down to whoro my marigohlB are showing, 
And parts them from their fi'ioud, who stands 
and grieves. 


WHI.8PEE1 

You saucy south wind, setting all the budded 
beech boughs swinging 

Above the -wood anemone.s that flutter, lliiahod 
and white, 

"Vyhen far across the wide salt waves your quick 
way you wore winging, 

Oh! tell me, tell mo, did you pass my sweet- 
heart’s ship last night? 

.Ah ! let the daisies bo. 

South wind, and answer me ; 

Did you iny sailor see? 


rHANCES WYNNE. 
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WincljiTliiaperverylow,- 
Por none but you must know 
I lovo my lover bo. 

You’ve come by many a gorsy hill, your breath 
has sweetness in it, 

You’ve riiftled up the liigh white clouds that fleck 
tho shining blue ; 

You’ve rushed and danced and whirled, so now 
perhap.s you’ll spare a minute 

To teli mo whether you have seen my lover brave 
and true? 

Wind, answer me, I pray 
I’m lonelier every day. 

My love is far away ; 

And, sweet wind, w'hispor low, 

Por none but yon must know 
I love my lover so. 


EN ATTENDANT. 

This morning there were dazzling drifts of daisies 
in the meadow, 

On sunny .slopes tho oelandine.s were glittering like 
gold. 

Across the bright and breezy world ran shifting 
shine and shadow’. 

The wixrd blow warmly from the west. Now all 
is changed and eold. 

l/e’s half an hour late, 

While here I wait and wait. 

Well, it isjunt my fate— 

Too plainly I can see 
He never eared for me. 

How cruel men can be! 

I wish those daffodils out there would cease their 
foolish flutter, 

And keep their bobbing yellow heads for just a 
second still. 

My eyes ache so ! Would .someone please to partly 
close the shutter. 

And move those hateful hyacinths from off the 
window-sill? 

Ufa hdl/ an hour late, 

No longer I shall wait. 

Hark, there’s the garden gate! 

Love, is this you at last? 


Ah, do not bo downcast — ^ 
I knew the clocks were fast, 


“PEEHAPS.” 

A wh isper of spring's in the air — 

A soft west wuiid setting the elm-boughs a-sway- — 
There are more floxvors I’m sure on the gorse than 
there were 

When last I came this way. 

They say — 

1 think, porhap.s, it is true — 

That as long as the flower’s on the gorse, 
liove is in season too. 

Hut it must be liiic, of course; 

And if not, why should 1 cure? 

The sky is shining blue ; 

The spiUTows twitter anew 
Of beginning to pair, 

And w'o’ve passed the shortest day. 

How the gorse will blaze 

'Neatli the flitting, rushing brightness of April 

In a glowing mass ’twill sivecp down tho bare 
hill-side, 

'I'he golden overflow round the bank will glide 
Where the dear blue violets hide. 

And the careless sunshine strays. 

Shall I he all alone? 

Or ivill .someone come to love mo 
When the white clouds race above me. 

And tho hutterciip.s have grown? 

Perliap.s— -ah I who can tell? — 

When the meadow's flush with clover, 
Perhaps I’ll have a lover, 

Perhaps he’ll love me well. 

All too surely the year will wane. 

And the fair gorso-gold ■will tarnish and dim. 

But lonely eyes shall ne’er seek in vain 
A fugitive flower 'twixt the thorns so grim 
White lovo and hope remain. 

Perhaps if I had — liim. 

And he was kind, 

And called me gently by my name. 

Perhaps I should not mind 
Even when ■winter came, 

I And the dreary, dreary rain. 
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MBS. J. R. GEEEN. 


MRS. J. R. GREEN, 


[Mrs. Green in the dangliter of Arclidoaeoh 
Stopford of Meath, and w-a.s horn at KeJls, 
County Meatli, in 1848. She married John 
Richard th een, the famous historian, in 1877 ; 
lie died in 18813. Mrs. Groen lias imbtishod 
Ihmry 11. {English Statamen Strks)\ Town 
Life in the Fifteenth Centunj.. Slie has edited 
her husband’s Cotiqitest o/lihiglawl and E/iort 
Hutory of England. Mrs. Green’s reputation 
is a serious reputation, prepared for by ardu- 
ous study. lira day when the literary careers 
of most women are matter.s of impulse 
emotion, real learning like hers must eo 
mand our utmost admiration.] 


TUB MANNERS OB’ THE 'I’OWN. 

.{PROM “TOWN MPB IN THU ITPTEBNTH OENTOUY”.!) 

But tliere is another .side of the town his- 
tory which is not less important, and which 
i.s far niore compHeatod tliaa the (piestion of 
its foreign relations and policy— that is, the 
problem of its own nature, of the spirit by 
which it was animated and the inherent r " 

■ aouree.s of its eorporatu life. In the town 
now world had grown up, with an organiza- 
tion and a polity of its own wholly diiierent 
froui that of the country. Members who 
]oinod Its community were compelled to re- 
nounce all other allegiance and foi'ego aid 
and protection from other patrons. The chief 
: magistrate set over its inhabitants must be 
. one of their own feIlow-citizen.s-“ not a far 
dweller” unless in time of special need, such 
as war, and then only “by the pleasure of the 
. . commonalty Adventurers from the manor- 
houses of the neighbourhood and strangers in 
search of fortune were equally shut out ; and 
it was only when a county .squire was will- 
ing to throw in his lot with the burghers, to 
turn into a good citizen and hone.st trades- 
man, and to prove his credit and capacity by 
serving m a subordinate post, that he could 
hope to rise to the highest office. It is true 
that country folk were welcome to pay a 
double price for having a stall in tlie market, 
or a store-room in the Common House for 
tlieir wool; while the impoverished knight 
might come m search of a renewal of hi.s 


. ,1 Hlud poruiission of tbs tmtihor. 


wasted fortunes through tiie dowry of some 
ricli mercor’s daughter. .Hut otlK*rwi.se thi,i 
town carried on its exmlence iiparl, in a 
watcliful and jealous indopendmice, i L u'liy 
of life, its code of rnauTier.s, its hal.iits, aim.‘i 
and intere.ste, the condition of the porqile’ 
the local theories of trade by which its con- 
duct of business was guided, the popular 
views of citizenship and governmtmt, under 
the influence of which the burgher.s regu- 
lated their civic policy — all these things 
: must be kept in vii-w if we could gain ii 
clear idea of the growtii of the liorough 
from within. ’ 

The way of thinking and acting of the 
ew world of traders and sl.io)jkeoper.s and 
artisans livi’s again for us in a udiolly now 
literature wliioh first .sprang u]i in England 
about the iuiddl(> of the iifteonth century— . 
in Books of C'ourte,sy and popular rhymes as 
to the eoiidiiet of daily life. The liiM Eng- 
lish manual of cthpiette appeared about 14,30 
, Germany bad liad its book of courtesy more 
I than two hundred years before, a set of 
rules composed for a disLinguinlie.d society 
by equally fastidious writer.s, one of wlioili 
laments tlmrt lim pen had been made “eom- 
mon ” by writing aliout masters and servant.-., 
and explains that it was never happy save in 
<le.serihing knights and ladies, In uortliern 
Italy a similar book drawn up in the tbir- 
teeiitb eentuiy bad taken a very different 
character. There, the merchants and simp- 
keepers of the towns, impatient of “new 
ceremonies” brought in from over tlie moun- 
tains which they deemed contrary to al) 
the traditions of the traders of Lueca and 
, Ifloreiice, and only fit for the degenerate 
Neapolitans, framed rule.s to suit their own 
I needs and aspirations. The .French followed 
, rather later, at the end of the fourteenth 
century; and then last of all came the Eng. 
lish oxpei'iment. '' 

The very appearance of such a book at 
this time is most significant. The nobles 
bad already their own literary traditinn.s, 

, handed down from an older world; and in 
the idea of chivalrous ennduet wliieh was eu- 
shrined .for them in the “Morto d’ Arthur” 
the Knights of the Round Table .still served 
|i.s a standard of sooial virtue and good bear- 
ing for the upper classes— a standard with 
which the burghers had notliing whatever 
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to do. But tlie new- literature was for the 
townsfolk tliemselves, and it bore on-every 
line the impress of its origin. . ' A growing : 
sense of dignity and self - respect in . the ■ 
middle class of tradel'.s and artisans wakened < 
a.spirations for polite manners, and inter- : 
course with strangers abroad gave fresh i 
stimulus to social ambition. Englishmen ! 
who visited Flanders tOAvaitlB the end of : 
the century were as much impressed by the ' 
Flemish manners as by the Flemish wealth: ' 
“They can best behave them and most like i 
gentlemen ”, was tliedr comment. In Eng- : 
land the new society, with no heritage of i 
traditions and no recognized array of models ; 
in the past, had to create its own standard i 
of behavioui’, to shape its own social code, to 
realize for itself the art of life. Compilers 
worked busily in the service of the middle- 
class aapiranta. One book of comtesy after 
anothei' was adapted for the vulgar use. The 
“ Buies of S. Robert ”, the good Bishop of 
Lincoln, whereby “whosoever will keep these 
rules well will be able to live on his means 
and keep himself and those belonging to 
him ”, were put into English in a brief form, 
after wearing a more courtly garb of French 
or Latin for three centuries. A Latin treatise 
on manners was translated for the unlearned 
by a writer who prayed for help in his work 
from Him who formed man after His own 
image, fi'CJin Marj' the gracious Mother, and 
from Lady Facetia the Mother of all virtue. 
Sound codes of morals were put in the form 
of an A B 0. Tlie right conduct of life, 
especially as it oonoeraed polite beliaviour, 
was set out in little songs “made for children 
young, at the school that bide not long”. 
Plain dii'cctions in verse pointed out the 
duties of girls, of young men, of houaowive.s, 
of wandering j'-outlus looking service. The 
rhymes are of the homeliest kind, with trite 
and prosaic illustrations taken from the com- 
mon sights of the market-place, the tavern, 
the workshop, or the sti’eet with its wander- 
ing pigs and its swinging signs; it is in their 
very rudeness and simpleness that their in- 
terest lies. Meanwhile political and .satirical 
songs, which had been .so common in the , 
foregoing centuries, mostly died out of fashion 
and were heard no moi’e, as the burghers, 
quickened into a new self-consciousness, be- 
gan to be concerned for a time with matters 
nearer home. 

The fragments of old speech and song lead 
us into the very midst of the lanes and 
workshops of a mediasval town. They rA 


call for ns the countless political and social 
troubles amid which the trader was slowly 
fighting his way up-ward, and which left 
their deep impress on his character and view 
of life. A pervading suspicion, a distrust- 
ful caution, are tlie ground-note of many a 
song. Bude proverbs of daily speech, jing- 
ling rhymes of wise counsel, all are pro- 
foundly marked by the .feiTow prudence of 
people set in the midst of pitfalls, to whom 
clanger was ever present, whether at the 
council - chamber or at the tavern or at a 
frieud’.s dinner-table, and among -whom talk 
and clatter with the tongue were looked on 
a.s an imsi'ieakable indiscretion.' They picture 
a life anxious and ditlioult, whose recognized 
condition is one of toil that knows no re- 
laxation and no end, of hardship home with 
unquestioning endurance — a life amid whose 
humble pro.sperity family affection and the 
family welfare are be.st assured by having 
one roof, one entrancc-door, one fire, and one 
dining-table, and a “ back-door ” is looked on 
as an extiuvaganoe which would bring iiuy 
household to ruin. After a man had lived 
hard and worked strenuously ho still stood 
in need of the constanlly-recurring warning 
against any bitterness of envy at the pros- 
perity of a lucky dealer ne.xt door. The 
limits of his ambition and his duty are 
bounded by rigid lines; and the standard 
of conduct is one framed for a laborious 
middle cla.s.s, with its plain-spoken serious- 
ness, its .sturdy morality, its activity and 
rectitude and independence, its dulness and 
vigilance and thrift. It is the duty of good 
men to set their people well to work, to keep 
house carefully, to get through any heavy 
job steadily and swiftly, to pay wage.s regu- 
larljq to give true w'eight, to remember ever 
that “Borrowed things must needs go home ”. 
They are not to ape their betters in ch’ess, 
only 

“ Be as jmro as Hour tukoii from tlie bran 
In all thy clothing and all thins array ”. 
With one -whom “thou knowest of greater 
state ” there should be no easy fellowshij), 
no dining or betting or playing at dice ; 
above all, there must he no show of ever- 
I much “meekness” or servility, “for else a 
I fool thou wilt be told". A pi'actieal religion 
adds its simple obligations. Men ouglit to 


1 “Take not every rope'a anil with every inivii that 
hauls", van the waniins to the yoimg. “ liolieve not all 
men that speak thee fair, whether that it he cuuimon, 

1 burgess or mayor ." — Manners ctiid itlsals, ISS. See Songs 
ami Carols (I’eroy .Society). 


pay titlies, to give to the poor, to be strong 
and stiff against the devil. The pi’ayer on 
awaking, the daily mass before working 
hours, the duties of self-control and. sub- 
mission, imiat ever bo kept in iniiul. Ifor 
the trader, indeed, the way to virtue was a 
narrow one and straight, 'i'hreo deaths ever 
stand menacingly before him. Ifii'st comes 
tlio onnimon lot, the mere severing ot soul 
and body. 

“ Tho totter death ia death of Shame, 

If he die in deht or -sriohed fame; 

Tiie tjjii-d death, so saith the clerics, 

If ho hath no good works.” 

But side by .side with directions about 
mercy, truth, and fulfilling the law, come 
other warnings — warnings about carving 
meat and cutting hi’ead and dividing choose, 
about a formal and dignified bearing, how 
to walk and stand and kneel, how to enter 
a house or greet a friend in the street 
— all carefully and laboriously sliapcd into 
rhyme. In tlie new sense of changing cus- 
toms, of fashions that earue and went with 
the revolutions of society training and 
thought and conscious endeavour were called 
in to replace the simplicity of the old un- 
varying forms. Manners hecame a subject 
of serious anxiety. Throwing aside the mass 
of tradition handed down from century to 
century, where every usage was consecrated 
by custom, and determined by immemoi'ial 
laws as to the relations of class to class, the 
burghers, side by side with the professional 
and middle ola3se.s all over the kingdom, 
were tending towards the realisation of a 
new social order, in which men were no 
longer obliged as formerly to pas.s through 
the door of the Church to find the way of 
social advancement, hut might attain to it 
along the common high-road of secular en- 
terprise. The notion of the worth of the 
individual man was none the leas important 
for the homely and practical .form given to 
it in their rude and untrained expression. 
No one, they declared simply, need be sliame- 
faeed, of whatever lowly position he might 
come, for 

“ In .hall 01' ohatubor, or whore thou goii, 

: : : .Nurture aud good nianner.s maUeth luan ". 

In whatever society ho might find himself, 


1 “Mon’s work have often intorchangu, 

That now is uiutuvo boiboUtoo has Ireon strange ; 
Things whilom used he now Iniil aside, 

And now f etis (fashions) dally be contrived." 

—Gaxton's Moot: of Courtesy. 


the humblest citizen slioiild thcrcfoi’o so 
order his behaviour that when he left tho 
table men would say, “ A. gentleman was 
bore”. The practicid divinity of plain 
people easily drew tho gnuicjusuess oi' out- 
ward demeanour within the sjiliero of re- 
ligion, and “ clerks that knew the seven 
arts ” explained 

“ That C'aurtoay from hoavon cams 
When Gabriel our Liuly grotto. 

And Elizabeth with Mary motto”. 

Since “all virtues are closed in courtesy and 
I all vices in villainy” or rudoness, the he.st 
prayer one could make was to be well-man- 
nered, for the virtues of a lino behaviour 
reached as far as thought could go 

" In eourto.sy Ho raafco you so export, 

That through your iiurluro and your govor- 

In lasting bliss Ho may yoursolf advimce.’ 

Tho hooks of courtesy show u.s one side of 
the great change that passed over society® 
when the mcdiLCval theory of sta/iw was Lrokeu 
down by the inovoase of ricbea which trade 
brought with it, and the chances of I'isitig 
in the world through weallli. The yeoman 
might hecoino a ircntleman by getting into a 
lord’s household, and “spending large and 
plenty ”. Tho squire who would be a knigbt 
without the danger of bearing arras need only- 
go to the king’s court tvitli his purse full of 
money. The man of letters, the merchant, 
the seeker after pleasure, whoever and what- 
ever a man might ho, ho eould win neither 
degree nor worship “but lie bave the penny 
ready to take to”. When the acquisition, 
of wealth or the passage from one class to 
another was practically impo.ssihle, poverty 
and a low estate might still bo dignified. 
But as soon as fortune and position had been 
brought within the reach of all, the man 
who remained poor might be looked on as 
idle or incapable. A new test of superiority 
was applied, a test of material prosperity, 
and by this measure the townsman was judged 
by his neighbours, and naturally judged 
himself. On all .sides wo find indications 
of the excited ambition wliioh had begun to 
stir in every class. 

“ Now every boy will countorfoit a knight, 
Iloport himself as good as ho. " 


z’Tho popularity of tha Ship of Fools, with its trite, 
long-winded, and vague morahtloa, is an excellent indi- 
cation of the Intelleetual position of tho new middle 
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iSTow distinctions of rank and caste began ■ 
to appear, and an aristocracy of energy and ■ 
skill constantly recruited and invigorated 
made its influence felt in every borough, as 
public honour was attached to trade in pro- 
portion to the wealth which its followers 
could win. The wool trade especially held a 
place of distinction in common esteem, and 
people who took to the selling of cloth were 
supposed to “live like gentlemen” and re- 
joice in a really superior station. More and 
more the enriched burgher hastened to give 
proof that he had. risen into the leisured 
class by donning the fine dress whose cum- 
brous folds bespoke a sedate idleness and 
luxury, so that whereas “ sometime afar men 
might lords know by their array from other 
folk, now a man shall stand or muse a long 
throw which is which 

As the chance of rising in the world stirred 
in the trader a new ambition, so it stirred 
too the sense of the power of Icnowledge. 
Whan tlie writer of Piers Ploughman counts 
up the gifts of the Spirit that were distri- 
buted among the commons at the descent of 
the Holy Ghost as “ treasure to live by to 
their lives’ end ”, and “ weapon to fight with 
when Anti -Christ assaileth ”, he carefully 
reckons in with the rest the wit to use words 
skilfully as preachers and prentices of law 
who live leally by labour of tongue, the 
crafts and “ connynge ” of sight by which 
men win their livelihood with selling and buy- 
ing, the wisdom to till and thatch and cook 
as their wit would when the time ciime, the 
art of divining and dividing numbers, and 
all such learning of the sohools.i Already 
the workers of the town wei’e reaching for- 
ward, as some of their rough rhymes show, 
to a true love of learning.^ Their zeal took 
very p.ractical foim. Side by side with the 
great movement for education which was 
going on under the patronage of kings and 
queens, of arohhishops, and great lords and 
ladies, humbler work was taken in hand by 


1"' Though somo ho olannore than some, j'e see well’, 
iiuoth Grace, 

‘ That all craft and connjTie come of my gift. 

3 " Son, If thou wist what thing it w'ero, 

C'onnyugo to lo.ani imd with tlieo to boiur, 

Thou wonid not niis-apend nuo hour. 

For of ail treasure is connynge the flower; 

If thou wilt live in peace and rest. 

Hear and sec and say tho best.” 

—Booh of Precedence, 69. 
" Learn as fast as thou may and can 
For our Bishop is an old m.an. 

And therefore thou must learn fast 
If thou wilt be Bishop when he is past.” 

—Miinners and Meats, 383. 


burghers and tradesmen for the teaching of 
their own 23eople. 

Tire founding of free Grammar-schools all 
over England was the work of trading- 
classes themselves. Sometimes the .schools 
were founded by Guilds.* Sometimes towns- 
men who had tluiven in the world remem- 
bered gratefully the jikce of them birth or 
their education. “By some divine clvance” 
a “teacher of grammar learning” came to 
live in Eotherham about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and one of the town 
boys, Thoma.s Scott, who laid been tauglrt 
by him about 1430, became in 1474 Lord 
C'hiinoellor, and in 1480 Arelihisho[) of York. 
In 1483 he founded a college iu ids old home 
with a Provost and Miree .Fellows who were 
to teach finely anyone who came to tiiem. 
One was to give lessons in grammar, poetry, 
and rhetoi'ic ; the second in music, especially 
singing, playing, and broken song; and if 
liossihle these two were to he priests, or at 
least one of them. The third Pellow was to 
teach writing and arithmetic to youths who 
were not intended for the priesthood, but for 
trades and other employments; for among 
the children of Eotherham, said tlie arch- 
bishop, there were many who were “valde 
acuti ill ingenio 

In tlie .same way Bishop Alcock of Enches- 
tor, the son of a Hull niercliaiit, established 
a free grammar-sclioDl at Hull, where the 
master was to “teach all scholars tliitlier 
resorting wnthoiit taking any stipend or 
wages for the same, and should have for his 
own wages £10.” * 


3 At Lynn tliere was iu 1883 a Gullcl “ of yomig soliolM'S ", 
at Worcester tins Guild of S. Hicliolas kept “time out of 
mind a free seliool within the said city in a great hall 
belonging to tlie said Guild oalled the Trinity Hall”. Tlio 
Guild of .Palmers supported a seliool at Ludlow, and so 
did Guilds at .Stratford and at Deriteiid. Tho Guild of 
Caloiulars in Bilstol had in the twelfth century kept a 
school of Jews, and when tliat business came to an end 
were still charged with edncatlon, public lectures, and 
the management of a free library. (English Guilds, 51, 
206, 190, 221, 228. See mint's Bristol, 112, 219, 260.) Tlie 
Drapers had a school at Slirewslmry (HibbeH's Inf. of 
English Guilds, 33), and the Merelmnt Tailors in London 
(Otode, 36). I learn from Mr. A. F. Leach that at Ash- 
burton tho Graimnai’-Bchool founded 1814 by Bishop 
Stapleclon of E.ueter (who also founded Exeter College) 
was entrusted to itlie Guild of St lawreiice, wliiiao 
chantry-priest was tho schoolmaster. The school is kept 
on the site of the Guild Chapel, the original tower of 
which forms part of the school. 

iBcnthmn's Eistory of Ely Cathedral, 2ml edition, 132; 
Bull Grammar School Gazette. 1891, No. S, p. 88. There 
was a grammar-ninster at Ewcliiie Aliiisliniise 1401, wlioro 
tcaeliiiig was to ho free. Four new gramiiiiir-suliools 
were opened in London in 1447, and during the reign of 
Henry the SLxth nine were set up in Loiulon aloiio. Iu 
1472 Prior Soiling, of Cliristcliuruli, reports to tho Arch- 
hisliop of Canterbury that ho has iirovided a "sdiool- 
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So ia one way or aiiother tlie work of . chantry .-priest of the parish church, who, 
edncatioil went on tliroughout the fifteenth: being “ennning in grammar”, should “freely 
ceiitiiry--a work whose magnitude and im- without any wages or salary iwlciiig or taki ng 
portance have been too long obscured by the of any person, except only any salary here- 
huHyni'gat)izer.sof thoEefomati6ndays,who, under specified, shall teach all nianuer |)ur- 
for the giving of a new charter or adapting sons, children and other, that will coiiio to 
the school to the new system established hy him to learn as well of the said town of 
law, clothed themselves with the glory of Stockport as of other towns thereabouts, the 
founders and boro away from tlieir silent science of grammar as far as lieth in him for 
predecBSSora the honour of inaugurating a ‘to do”. And another Lord-mayor, Sir .John 
new world. Not only in the busy centres Percyvale, who had been horn clo.se to 
of commerce, hut in the obscure villages that Macclesfield, left money in 1002 to endow 
lay hidden in forest or waste or clung to the a free gi-anuiiar- school there, beeiuse tliere 
.slopes of the northern moors, the childi'en were few schoolmasters in that country and 
of the later middle age.s were gathered into the children for lack of teaching “fell to 
scliools. Appjirently, rejiding and writing idleness and so consequently live dissolutely 
were everywhere common among the people, all tlmir days 

and as early as the reign of Richard the It seems also that the ManchesterGrammar- 

Seomid the word “townsmen” had come to school was first planned by a Manchester 
mean people instructed and trained, and no clothier, who at his deatii left money for it.s 
longer ignorant rustics. foundation; and was completed in 1524 by 

But the most remarkable thing about the Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, a native of 
growth of the new grammar-schools was the Oldham. The children were to bo taught 
part taken in their foundation by laymen — “after the manner of the school of Banbury”, 
by the traders and merchants of the towns, and inhabitants of the town were oompellecl 
The great benefactor of Sandwich, Thomas to contribute to its support by being forced 
Elys, loft provi,sion in 1302 for one of the to grind their corn at the scliool mills — a 
chaplains of his chantry to serve .as .school- custom which was kept up till 1759. 

. master for the town boys ; and the son of a The new movement marked the heginniiig 
di^aper who had had his education in this of that revolution wliich was ultimately to 
. sehool afterwards founded a graimnar-seliool. take education out of the exclusive control 
Sir Edmund Shad, goldsmith, and once Lord- of tlie Church and liand it over to the people 
mayor of London, established a school at themselves. Up to this time the privileges 
Stockport by will in 1457, and appointed a and profits of teaching had been practically 

— a monopoly of tlie clorgy, and there was no 

i master. for your griunmaj'-scUouls in C.a«torbury, tlic possible competition save that which miubt 
which llath lately taught grammar at 'VViiicIioBter and at i 

:. a Antony's in Loudon", .rohii Syre, the grammar- spmig up between heensed and unhcwised 
.:Buhoal master In 1480, lived In flayhow's tenement, 8. teachers with the ecolcsilistical order.* A. 

document drawn up by order of the abbot 
JHeaiiinu, 16); there was a school in Appleby of Walden tells how the clergy of the parish 
: taught by a chantiy. priest before the middle of the church there had taught .some children of 
fifteenth century (yrawtactiwira/Cinntertond! ami West- i i 'I , , 

montand Arch, Soc., part 11., vol. vill.); mid one in the village the alphabet, and even more ad- 
i’reston whoso master was made a burgess In i«6 vanced lessons, without leave from the alibot, 
(Memm'als of Preston BtiiUls, 14). In Liverpool there 

was. an endowed free school hefore the retormntiim ' 

(Piston's AAmortefe, U. 66-50). Miss Dormer Han-is has 'The Will of Sir John Percyvale, publlslied. by the 
: learned from the town records that the expenses of the Governors of the Mnoclestlold School. I lun Indebted to 
grammar -school at Coventry in the fifteenth eentmy thetlndnessof Mr. A. F. Leach for this reference, as well 
were paid by the 'I'rinlty Guild— In other words, by the for that about Stockport, and the reference to the 
: Corporation. It is evidout that when ■Wini.'im Bingham, Sdml Gazette and the Town Meconls of tIuU. He Informs 
who founded a gramnisr-school attached to Clare Hall, me that the first school founded by a lay person ol which 
/ Cambridge, Bays that In 1439 he passed seventy deserted we have as yet any record was at ■VVottnu-muler-lidga, 
!: i sclieols In travelling from Hhraplon to Eipon by the way and was founded by a woman, Lady Berkley, in 1886. 

.of Coventry (Boase's .Oa/w'd, 108), we cannot infer from “The author of Piers Plmghman uriUdsefi the edif- 
, this any. decay in education. It may have indicated a oation given by the clerics of Ida day. "Grammar that 
shifting of papulation, or more probably perhaps the ff'ouud is of all" was neglected, so that no one could 
results of the effort made in 1391 to prevent villeins nnw either “versify fait" or construe what the poets 

t an being pat to the elciioal schools in preparation for wrote. 

king ndiivr orders, and so gaining emancipation fam "Doctors of degree and of divinity roasters 
ell- lords (Bat. Pari.,. ii!. ap4). ■■ In the Boyai aoconnts That shoidd the seven arts oonno and assoilodipiodltiict, 

A-prmcipal artisans on each craft audit sucli p.srta of But they fail in pliilosopliy, and philoaopbers lived 
jpaccounts as deal with: lahour and sign every page And would well examine them, wonder me thinkoth." 
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who claimecl by the statutes and customs of 
the monastery a perpetual monopoly of teach- 
ing or licensing achoolniastera. A petition, 
■was made by the inhabitants in favour of 
the priests, and in consequence of this peti- 
tion the abbot, to the great satisfaction of 
the, townsfolk, graciously allowed that every 
priest of the Church might (during the good- 
will of the abbot and convent) receive one 
“very little child” of each inhabitant, and 
might teach the child in “ alphabete et 
gmciis ”,i hut not in any higher learning. A 
legal inatruinent embodying this concession 
was drawn up by a clerk of the York diocese, 
and signed with a beautiful notarial luono- 
grfim which must have cost him the greater 
part of a day to draw. 

But under the new state of things another 
element was brought into the controversy. 
The towzi itself occasionally became the 
iiggi'essive party, and took the teaching 
sbi'aight out of the hands of the priest. An 
order was made at Bridgenorth in 1503 
that there shall no priest keep no school, 
save only one child to help him to say mass, 
after that a schoalma.ster conieth to town, 
but that every child to resort to the common 
school in pain of forfeiting to the chamber 
of the town twenty shillings of every priest 
that doeth the contrary’’. Burghers accus- 
tomed to manage their own affairs easily 
assumed the direction of education, and the 
control of schools gradually passed from 
clerical to lay hand.s and became tl>e charge 
of the whole community. In Nottingliam, 
where there had been a gi'annnar - school 
before 1382, at which it would seem that a 
boy’s education coat eightpenoe a term, a new 
, free school was founded in 1512, probably by 
the widow of the former mayor, and was put 
directly under the management of the mayor 
and town council, and as these apparently 
pi’oved somewhat negligent in the business, 
the Leet jury constantly interfered in the 
most officious way in the government of the 
school and the choice and supervision of its 
teachens. “It will be a credit”, they said, 
“to have a good master and a good ussher in 
one sohool.” 


Of the intellectual life of the towns we 
know scarcely anything, and there is perhaps 
not much to be known. Scholars naturally 
di-ifted away to the Gniversities or Loudon, 
and the society of the borough was occupied 
with otlier matters than learning. In Not- 
tingham, in sqoite of the educational aeal of 
the jury, the first evidence we have of a town 
clerk who knew enough of the tdassie i to quote 
a line of Yergil and a line of Hoiace, is in 
1534-1545; while it is not till 1587 that we 
find a clerk who had learned Greek. On the 
other hand Bristol was evidently a centre 
of radiant light. An excellent education 
was given in its .school, if we judge from 
the famou.s Grocyn, who was hi'ought up 
there and left the school in 14(J.3; and ite 
society was adorned by men of culture and 
wide intellectual curiosity. William of Wor- 
cester, the enquirerafter universal knowledge!, 
a man of science who practised medicine and 
cultivated his garden of herbs, as well as a 
man of letters, who at forty -three “hath 
gone to school to a Lombard call Itaroll 
Giles to learn and to be read in poetry or 
else in French”, and to whom “a, good book 
of Frencli or of poetry” seemed as fine a 
purcha,se as “a fair manor”, might be seen 
in his later days at Bi'i.stol, practising the 
art of annalist, in which character he sur- 
veyed the whole town and carefully measured 
it by paces from end to end. His friend 
Ricart, town clerk and historian, .spent the 
twenty-seven years of his elei'kship in writ- 
ing his Calendar or Chronicle of 332 leaves, 
in si.x carefully-ai’ranged parts, the first throe 
being devoted to history and the last three 
to local customs and laws, in which he carried 
the story of Bristol through 3000 years from 
the clays of Brut to the reign of Eclwai’d. the 
Foiu’th. It was inevitable that the purpose 
and theory of education should ultimately 
be modified by the change of masters, as well 
as by the change of manners, and ali'eady 
fervent refonners like Caxton began to look 
beyond “ the alphabet and humanities ”, and 
disou.ss tmining in the mysteries of the 
EiiglLsh tongue itself. Among the “ fai ther 
ancient ” who should command the revoroneo 
of scholars they counted the famous men of 
their own race and speech — men removed 
from them by but a generation or two — 
Chaucer, “the fa^'her and founder of oi'iiate 
eloquence”; Lydgate, the ma,kerof “ volumes 
that be large and wide”; and Occleve; and it 
is touching to see men, on the very eve of 
the heroic age of English literature, wistfully 
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looking back to tlie vanislicd glories of their 
giundfathers’ days, -wiieii, as it seemed to 
them, all the “fresh flowers” of style had 
been reajied by this liandful of ancient 
■worthies, and “ of silver language the great 
riches” stored away in their treasury, so that 
the painful toiler who came after in seaa’ch 
of “the embalmed tongue and aureate seu- 
tenoo " could now get it only by piecemeal, 
or at the most might glean here and there by 
busy diligence aoinetbing to show that he had 
reverently visited the fields of the blest. The 
enlightened zeal of the learned, indeed, had 
still to wage a long warfare with the pedants 
of the schools and the barbaric notions of 
education that governed men’s minds; and 
the training vouchsafed to the poor boys of 
the fifteenth century was then and for many 
a century afterwards a rude and brutal one.* 
No doubt, too, the trader’s view of education, 
practical as it ■was, had a touch of unshamed 
■\Tilgarity. “To my mind”, says the Capper 
in the Commonweal, “it made no matter if 
there were no learned men at all ”, for “ the 
devil a whit good do ye with your studies 
but set men together by the ears”; what 


wanted was “to write and read, and 
learn the languages used in countries about 
US; that we might write our minds to them 
and they to us”. Scholars, on the othei' 
hand, trembled at the results to civiliza- 
tion and Imowledge of the crude ideals of 
the mere man of business, who, if be bad 
his way, would “ in a shoit space, make this 
realm empty of wise and politic men, and 
consequently barbarous, and at the last thrall 
and subject to other nations; for empire m 
not so much won: and kept by the manhood or 
force of men as by wisdom and policy, which 
is gotten chiefly by learning But whatever 
were their faults, it was in the schools as 
much as in the council-chamber or shop that 
the revolution of the next century was being 
prepared; and wide-reaching results of the 
spread of education in town ajid village w'crc 
potent factors in the development of a later 
England. “The fault is in yourselves, ye 
noblemen’s sons,” wrote Ascham, “and there- 
fore ye deserve the greater blame, that com- 
monly the meaner men’s children come to be 
the wisest counsellors and greatest doers in 
the weighty aflairs of this realm.” 
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[Mr. Shaw is almost the only repve.sentii- 
tive of Irish wit in the drama proper, as 
distinguished from the poetic drama of to- 
day. His work depends on nothing extra- 


1 Directions not to spare tlio roil -wero constant (ilfiMt- 
ners and Steals, 384. See the poor hoy’s conii)laint, 
p. 886-fO. Tusser's lines sliow that the system ■eras not 
oonflned to the lower schools. 

" Ifrom rani’s 1 ivent to Eton, sent 
To leiun straiglitwuys the Latin phrase, 

Whore fUly-threo stripes Riven to mo 
M once I had, 


Tor fanlt hnt small, o 
It came to pass thus I 
Seo, Ddail, se 


10 mercy ot theo 

Tome, poor lad I" 
Erasmns, in his Fraise of Folly, singles the schoolmasters 
; ont us r a vacte of men Uio most niiseriible, who grow old 
In penuiy and Illth in their Bchools-.wAoofs, did I sayl 
prisons’ dunj/eanst l shonid have said — among their 
. hoys, fleafoned with din, poisoned hy a fetid atmosphere ; 
.. hut, thanks to their folly, perfectly self-satislled so long 
as they can bawl and shont to their terriiled boys, and 
, ; :hox and heat and flog them, and so indulge in aU hinds 
of ways their cniol disposition”. One such ma.ster lie 
tells ot wlio, to ornsh hoys’ nnroly spirits, and to subdue 
the wantonuesB o£ their age, never took a meal with his 
flock -witboat niBking the comedy end in a tragedy. “So 
. at the end o£ the meal one or another hoy was dragged 

out to.be flogged” ClioaBe’B O.^A'rd, 76-77). 


neoua for its aucoeaa. It is di'iima and 
draiu.t 2 >roper in days when the pla,y has a 
diversity of reasons for being, and not always 
of the most creditable. This "wittiest of Irish- 
men was born in Dublin, July 2G, IS.'iG. Idoi' 
a good many years he has been identified . 
with the cause of Sooialism in politics. He 
began lii.s literiiry career as a novelist, and 
IM’oduced some vei'y robu.st worlc, Hi.s C'as/iol 
Byron’s Profession was a fresh and delightful 
book. Mr. Sha'w was a mu.sical and dramatic 
critic for some years before hi.s Widower^ 
Houses was produced by the Independent 
Theatre in 1892. Two years later Arms and 
the Man made a great sucoe.ss, and since then 
a new play by Mr. Shaw has alway.s been an 
event of the first importance to playgoers. 
His obiter dicta set all the town laughing ; 
his wisdom jests with a grave face. The 
extract from Anns and the Man is given by 
kind permission of the author and of Mr. 
Grant Eichards, who has published in two 
volumes Mr, Shaw’s Plays; Pleasant and 
Vii'pleasarU.’} 
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THE NEWEST SOLDIER. 

(PliOlt “AEMS AKD THE MAN".) 


Fight. A kidg’s bed-chamber in Bulgaria, 
in a small town near the Dragoman Pass, late 
in November, in the gear ISSS. Throttgh an 
open vnndow with a little balcony, a peaJc of 
the Balkans, wonderfully white and beautiful 
in the star-lit snow, seems quite close at hand, 
though It IS really miles away. The interior of 
the room is not like anything to be seen in the 
east of Europe. It is half-rich Bulgarian, 
half -aheap Viennese. A bovc the head of the bed, 
which stands against a little wall cuttmg of 
the earner of the room diagonally, is a painted 
wooden shrine, blue and gold, with an ivory 
image of Christ, and. a light hanging before it in 
a pierced metal ball suspended by three chains. 
The principal seat, planed towards the other side 
of the room, and opposite the vrindow, is a Turk- 
ish ottoman. The counterpane and hangings 
of the bed, the window-curtains, the little carpet, 
and all the ornamental textile fabrics in the 
room are oriental and gorgeous; the paper on 
the walls is occidental and paltry. The wash- 
stand, against the wall on the side nearest the 
ottoman and in/ c 7 t of an e/imitelled 
iro7i basin loith a pail beneath it in a painted 
metal fi'ame, and a single towel on the rail at 
the side. A chair near it is of Aust/’mi bent- 
wood, with cane seat. The d7'cssing-table, be- 
tween the bed a7id the window, is a7i o7'dinary 
pine table, covei'ed with a cloth of nurny colows, 
with a7i expensive toilet mimr on it. The door 
is on the side nearest the bed, a77d there is a 
chest of draim's between. This chest ofd'rawei’s 
is also covered by a variegated 7iaiive (doth, a7ul 
on it there is a pile of pape7--bache.d 7iovels, a 
box of ahooolato crea7ns, a7id a mmiature easd 
with a la7'ge photocjraph of an extremely ha7id- 
Some of leer, lahose lofty beai'hig and magnetic 
glance can be felt eve7i f7'om the porti'ait. The 
7-oom is lighted by a ca7idle on the chest of 
drau'O's and another 07i the d7-essmg-taUe with 
a bo.v of matches beside it. 

The windme is hmged doorwise, and stajuls 
wide apa7i. Outside a pair of wooden shutters, 
opoiing outwards, also stand opmi. On ike 
halco7vy a young lady, intensely conseious of 
the 7-omaniic beauty of the night, and of the 
fact that her own youth and beauty are part 
of it, is gazing at the snouyy Balkans. She is 
covered by a lo77,g mantle of furs, worth, on a 


77wderate estimate, about three times the fmmi- 
tiire of her roo'di. 

Her reverie is mterrupted by her mother, 
Catheri77.e Petkoff, a wo77ian over forty, Im- 
periously e7iergetic, with mgg7iitlcent black 
hair and eyes, who might he a very sple7idid 
speaimeii of the -wife of a -mountain fai-mcr, 
but is deterinined to be a Viminrn lady, and 
to that end wears a fashionable teorgovm on all 
occasio7is. 

Catherine \enteri77g hastily, full of good 
nws]. Eaina! \She p7-o7iou77ces it Rah-emia, 
with the si7-eBs 07i the eei] Raina! [A/je goes 
to the bed, expecting to find Rama there.'] 
Why, where—? {Rama looks i/Tto the rooirC] 
Heavens, child ! are you out in the night air 
instead of in your bed? You’ll catch your 
death. Louka told me you were a.sleep. 

RaiiTn {combig in]. I sent her away, I 
wanted to be alone. The stars are so beauti- 
ful! What is the matter? 

Catherme, Such news! There has been a 
battle. 

Rama {her eyes dilating]. Ala.\ {She th7'070s 
the cloak mi the ottoman and C077ies eagerly to 
Cathe7’ine in her night-gown — a pretty gar77xe77t, 
hut evidently the 077ly one she has on.] 

Caihwme. A great battle at Slivnitza 1 A 
victory ! And it was won by Sergius ! 

Rama {xvith a cry of ddight]. Ah ! {rap- 
tui-oiwly] Oh, Mother! {Then with sudden 
a Is Rather safe? 

Catherme. Of course: he sends me the 
news. Sergius is the hero of the hour, the 
idol of the regiment. 

Ptaina. Tell me, tell mo. How was it? 
{Ecsmicalhj] Oh, Mother, Motlier, Mother ! 
[,SAe pulls her -mother doic7i 07i the otto/zian, 
and they kiss o/ie another fra7itioally.] 

Cath&'iiie {with staying e7ithusias7n]. You 
can’t guess how .splendid it fa. A cavalry 
charge! think of that! He defied our Rus- 
sian commanders — acted without oi'dors — 
led a charge on hi.s own responsibility — 
headed it. liimaelf — w.a3 the hrst man to 
sweep through their guns. Can't you see 
it, Eaina? — our gallant, splendid Bulgarians, 
with their swords and eyes Hashing, thun- 
dering down like an avalancliu and scatter- 
ing the wretched Servians and their dandified 
Austrian officers like chaff. And you ! you 
kept Sergius waiting a year before you would 
be betrothed to him. Oh! if you have a drop 
of Bulgarian blood in your veins, yon will 
worship him when he comes back. 

liaina. What will he care for my poor 
little worship after the acolaniations of a 
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■\v]uile army of heroes! But no matter; I 
am so happy— BO proud I [^f/ie rises aivlwallcs 
about cxcitedhj^ It proves that all our ideas 
were real after all. 

Catherine [indiffHantly]. Our ideas real! 
Wliat do you mean? 

Raina. Our ideas of what Sergius would 
do — our patriotism — our heroic ideals. I 
sometimes used to doubt whether they were 
anything but dreams. Oh, what faithless 
little creatures girls are! When I buckled 
on Sergius’s sword he looked so noble: 
it was treason to think of disillusion, or 
humiliation, or failure. And yet — and yet 
—[qnicUij] Promise me you’ll never tell him. ! 

Catherine. Don’t ask me for promises until 
I know what I’m promising. 

Raina. Well, it came into my head just as 
he was holding me in his arms and looking 
into my eyes, that perhaps we only luid our 
heroic ideas because we ai'e so fond of read- 
ing Byron and Pushkin, and because we were 
so delighted with the opera that season at 
Bucharest. Eeal life is so seldom like that ! 
—indeed, never, as far as I knew it then. 
[Remm'sefidly] Only think, Mother, I doubted 
him ; I wondered whether all his heroic quali- 
ties and his soldiership might not pi’ove mere 
imagination when he went into a real battle. 

I had an uneasy fear that he might cut a 
poor hgure there bB.side all those clever 
Bwasian officers. 

Catherine, A poor figure I Shame on you ! 
The Servians have Austrian officers who are 
just as clover as our Eussians; but we have 
. beaten tliem hi every battle for all that. 

Raina \laitghuxg and sitting doren again]. 
Yes: I was only a prosaic little coward. Oh, 
to think that it was all true— that Sergius is 
just as splendid and noble as he looks — that 
the world is really a glorious woi’ld for women 

■ who can see its glory and men who can act 
its romance! Wliat happiness! what un- 
speakable fulfilment ! Ah ! [.S/ie throws her- \ 

■ self on her knees beside her mother and flings 

' i her arms passionately round lier. They are\ 
i.interrupted by the, entrance of Louka, a hand- 
some, provd girl in a pretty Bulgarian pea- 
sant’s dress, Kith double apron, so deflunt, that 
her servility to Raina is almost insolent. She , 
is afi'aid of Catherine, but even with her 
goes as far as she dares. She is just noio ex- 
■ ttited like the others; but she has no sympathy 
with Rainds raptures, and looks contemptu- 
ously at the eostusios of the two before she ad- 
dresses them.i\ 

Louka. If you please, madam, all the win- j 


dows.are to be closed and the shutters made 
fast. They say there may be shooting in the 
streets. [Raina and Oaiherine rise, together 
alarmed.] The Servians are being chased 
right back through the jiass, and Ihey say 
they may run into the town. Our cavalry 
will be after them; and our pieople will be 
ready for them, you may be sure, now they 
are running away. [She goes out on the bal- 
cony and pidls the outside shutters to, then steps 
hack into the room.] 

Raina. I wish our people were not so cruel. 
"What glory is there in killing wretched fugi- 
tives? 

Catherine [business-like, her house-keeping 
instincts aroused]. 1 must see that everything 
is made safe downstairs. 

Raina [to Louka]. Leave the shutters so 
that I can just close them if I hear any 

Catherine [authoritatively, timing on her 
way to the door]. Oh, no, dear: you must 
keep them fastened! You would be sure 
to drop off to sleep and leave them open. 
Make them fast, Louka. 

Louka. Yes, madam. [jS/w/asims ?/«?«.] 

Raina. Don’t be anxious about me. The 
moment I hear a shot, I shall blow out the 
candles and roll myself up in bed with my 
ears well covered. 

Catherine. Quite the wisest thing you can 
do, ray love. Good-night. 

Raina. Good-night! [They kiss om another, 
and Raina' s emotion comes back for a moment.] 
Wish mo joy of the happiest night of rny life 
— if only there are no fugitives. 

Catherine. Go to bed, dear, and don’t think 
of them. gfofis OM?.] 

louka [secretly to Raina]. If you would 
like the shutters open, just give them a push 
like this. [iS/ic pushes them; they open: she 
pidls them to again.] One of them ought, to 
be bolted at the bottom, but the bolt’s gone, 

Raina [mth dignity, reproving her]. Thanks, 
Louka; but we must do what we are told. 
[Louka makes a gnmaoe.] Good-night ! 

Louka [caretesfy].. Good-night. [She goes 
out sioaggering.] 

[Raina, left alone, goes to (he chest of drawers, 
and adores the pm'trait there with feelings that 
are beyond all expression. She does not kiss 
it, 01' press it to her brea.st, or shoiu it any mark 
of bodily affection, hut she takes it in her hands 
and elevates it like a prie.itess.] 

Raina [looking up at the picture]. Oh, I 
shall never bo unworthy of you any more, 
my soul’s hero — never, neverj never! [)S'4a 
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replaces U merntta,/. Thoi she selects a novel 
from the little pile of hooh. She turns over 
the leaves dreamily, fiyids her page, turns the 
hook inside out at it, and with a happy sigh 
gats into bed and prepares to read herself to 
sleep. But before abandoning herself to fikion 
she raises her ages once more, thinking of the 
blessed realitg, and nmrnmrs] My hero! my 
hero! [^1 distant shot breaks the quiet of the 
night outside. She starts, listening; and two 
more shots, much nearer, follow, startling her 
so that she scrambles oitt of bell, and hastily 
blows out the candle on the chest of drawers. 
Then putting her fingers in her ears she runs 
to the dressing-table, blows out the light there 
and hurries back to bed in the dark, nothing 
being visible but the glimmer of the light in the 
pierced ball before the image, and the starlight 
seen through the slits at the top of the shutters. 
The firing breaks out again: there is a start- 
ling fusillade quite close at hand. Wdlst it 
is still echoing, the s/miters disappear, pulled 
open from without, and for an vistant the 
rectangle of snowy starlight flashes out with 
the figure of a man silhouetted in black upon 
it. The shutters dose immediately, and the 
room is dark again. But the silence is now 
broken by the sound of panting. Then there is 
a scratch, and the flame of a match is seen in 
the middle of the room.] 

Edina [crouching on the bed]. Who’s there? 
[The match is out instantly^ Who’s there? 
Who is that? 

J Man’s Voice [in the darkness, suhduedly, 
hut threateningly']. Sh-sh! Don’t call out, 
or you’ll be shot. Be good, and no harm 
will hapijen. to you. [She is heard leaving 
her bed and making for the dom\] Take care ; 
it’s no use trying to run away. Eemember; 
if you raise your voice my revolver will go 
off. [Oommandingly] Strike a light and let 
me see you, Do you hear? [Another moment 
of silence and darkness as she retreats to the 
fressing-iahle. There she lights a candle, and 
the mystery is at an end. He is a man of 
about, thirty-five, in a deplorable plight, be- 
spattered with mud and blood and sums, his 
belt and the strap of kis revolver-case keeping 
together the torn ruins of the blue tunio of a 
Servian artillery bffioer. All that the candle- 
light and his unwashed, unkempt condition 
make it possible to discern is that he is of 
middling Stature and midistinguished appear- 
ance, with strong Peek and shoulders; a round- 
ish, obstinate-looking head covered with short, 
orisp h'onze cw'ls; clear, quiak blue eyes and 
igpOd broxos and mouth', d hopelessly prosaic: 


'nose, like that of a strong-'nwided baby; trim, 
soldier-like carriage and energetic manner; 
and xvitk all his wits about him in spite of Ms 
desperate predicament: even xoith a sense of 
the humour of it, without, however, the least 
mtcnlion of trifling 'with it or throwing away 
a chance. He reckons up what ho can guess 
about Eaina—her age, her social position, her 
character, the extent to xvhieh she is frightened 
— at a glance, and continues, rnore politely hit 
still most determinedly] Excuse my diaturli- 
iiig you; but you recognize my uniform — 
Servian, if I am caught 1. .sliall be killed. 
[Menar.ingly] Do you understand that? 

Raina. Yes. 

Mail. AVell, I don’t intend to got killed it 1 
can helj) it. [Eiill more formidably] Do you 
understand tliat? [He locks the door with a 
snap.] 

Raina [disdainfully]. 1 suppose not. [She 
draws herself up superbly, and looks him straight 
in the face, saying, with cutting emphasis] Some 
soldiers, I, know, are afraid of death. 

Mttn\xvith grim good-humour]. All of them, 
dear lady ; all of them, believe me. It is our 
duty to live as long as we can. Now, if you 
raise an alarm — 

Itaina [cutting him short]. You will shoot 
me. How do you know that I am afraid to 
die? 

Man [cunningly]. Ah;, but suppose I 
don’t shoot you, wliat will happen then? 
Why, a lot of your cavalry — the greatest 
blackguards in your army— will burst into 
this pi'etty room of yours and slaughter me 
here like a pig ; for I’ll fight like a demon ; 
they sha’n’t got me into the street to amuse 
themselves with; I know what they are. 
Are you prepared to I’eceive that sort of 
company in your pre,sent undress? [Raina, 
suddenly conscious of her night- goum, in- 
stinctively shrinks, and gathers it more closely 
about her. Ho watches her, and adds piti- 
lessly] Hardly presentable, eh? [<S/i« turns 
to the ottoman. He raises his pistol instantly 
and cries] Stop! [5/iO stops.] Where are 
you going? 

Raim [ioit,h dignified patience]. Only to 
get my cloak. 

Man [crossing .swiftly to the ottoman and 
snatehing the cloak]. A good idea I No. /’?? 
keep the cloak, and you will take caie that 
nobody comes in and sees you without it. 
This is a better weapon than the revolver. 
[He throws the pistol down on the ottoman.] 

Raimi [rcvcdteil]. It is not the weapon of 
a gentleman ! 
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Man. It’s good enough for a man with 
only you to stand between him and death. 
[As they look at one another for a mmneat, 
tiaiiia hardly able to believe that even a Servian 
officer can he so cynically and selfishly un~ 
chimlrous, ihet/ are siarilad by a sharp fusillwle 
in the street. The chill of imminent death 
hushes the man’s voice as he ac&ii] Do you 
hear? .If you are going to bring tho-se 
scoundrels in on me you ahall receive them 
as you are. [Ilaim meets his eye with un- 
flinehing scorn. Suddenly he starts, listening. 
There is a step outside. Someone tries the door, 
and then Inoeks hurriedly and ungently at it. 
Itaina looks at Mm, breathless. He ihrows up 
Ms head with the gesture of a man who sees 
that it is all over with him, a^ul, dropping the 
manner he has been assuming to intimidate 
her, flings the cloak to her, exclaiming, sire- 
eerely and kindly] No use: I’m done for. 
Quick! Wrap your, self up: tboy’re coming 1 
liaina [catching the cloak eagerly]. Oh, 
thank you. [She wraps herself up with great 
relief. He draws Ms sah-e and turns to the 
door, waiting.] 

Iiouka [outside, knocking]. My lady, my 
lady ! Get up quick and open the door. 
liaina [anxiously]. What will yon do? 
Man [primly]. Never mind. Keep out 
^ of the way. It will nob last long. 

Bairn [impulsively]. I’ll help you. Hide 
yourself; oh, hide yourself, quick, beliind the 
Curtain. [She seises him by a tom strip of Ms 
deeve and pulls him towards the window.] 

Man {yielding to her]. There’s just half a 
chance, if you keep your head. Eemember: 
nine soldiers out of ten are born fools. {He 
hides behind the curtain, looking out fox a 
■ moment to say finally] If they find me, I 
promise you a fight— a devil of a fight! [He 
disappears. Raina takes off the cloak wnd 
throws it across the foot of the bed. Then, with 
a sleepy, disturbed air, she opens the door. 

. Louka.eniers excitedly.] 

Louka. A man has been seen climbing up 
the water-pipe to your balcony — a Servian. 

; The soldiers want to search for him; and 
they are so wild and drunk aaid furious. 
My lady says you are to dress at once. 

Raina [as if annoyed at being disturbed]. 
-They shall not search here. Why have they 
boenletin? : ■ 

Catherine [coming in ]iastily\ Eaina, dar- 
ling: are you safe? Have you seen anyone, 
or heard anything? 

Raina, I heard the eiiooting. Surely the 
. ; j: soldiers will not dare come, in here? 


. Catherine. 1 hnre found a .Eussian officer, 
thank heaven : he knows Sergius, [Speaking 
through the door to someone outside] .Sir, 
will you come in now? My diiugliter will 
receive you. 

A young Russian officer in Bulgarian uni- 
form enters, sword in hand. 

Officer [with soft feline politeness and stiff 
military carriage]. Good- evening, gTucious 
lady ! I am sorry to intrude, but there is a 
fugitive hiding on the balcony. Will you 
and the gracious lady, your mother, plea.se, 
to rvithdraw while we search? 

Raina [petuUmdy]. Nonsense, sir: you 
can see that there is no one on the balcony. 
[She throws the shutters wide open and stands 
with her back to the curtain where the man is 
hidden, pointing to the moonlit balcony. A 
couple of shots arc fired right under the ioin~ 
dow, and a bullet shatters the glass opposite 
Raina, who winks and gasps, hut sta7ida her 
ground, whilst Catherine sa'eams, and the 
of user with a cry of “Take care/" rushes to 
the balcony.] 

The Officer [on the balcony, shouting smagely 
down to the street]. Cease firing there, you fools ! 
Do you hear? Cease firing, damn you 1 [l/e 
glares down for a moment, then turns to Raina, 
trying to resume his polite manner] Could 
an3'one Imve got in without your knowledge? 
Were you asleep? 

Raina. No: I have not been to bed. 

The Officer [impatiently coming hack into 
the rooni]. Your neighbours have their heads 
so full of runaway Servians that they see 
them everywhere. [PolUely] Gracious lady, 
a thousand pardons. Good-night 1 [Military 
how, which Raina returns coldly, xinoiher to 
Catherine, who follows Mm out. Raina closes 
the shutters. She turns and sees Louka, who 
has been watching the scene curiously.] 

Raina. Don’t leave my mother, Louka, 
whilst the. soldiers are here. [Louka glances 
at Raina, at the ottoman, at the curtain; then 
pw'ses her lips secretively, laughs to herself, 
and goes out. Raina, highly offended at this 
demonstration, follows her to the door, and 
shuts it behind her with a slam, locking it 
violently. The man immediately steps out 
from behind the curtain, sheathing his sabre, 
dismissing the danger from his mind in a 
business-like way.] 

Man. A narrow shave; but a miss is as 
good as a mile. Dear young lady, your 
servant to the death. I wish for your sake 
I had joined the Bulg.arian army instead of 
I the .Servian. I am not a native Servian. 
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liaina lliaughtily]. No ; you are one of the 
Austrians "wlio set the Sei'vians on to rob us 
of our national liberty, and who oiBcer their 
army for them. "We hate them ! 

Man. Austrian! not I. Don’t hate me, 
clear young lady. I am a Swiss, fighting 
merely as a profeissional soldier. I joined 
Servia because it came first on the road from 
Switzerland. Be generous: you’ve beaten 
us hollow. 

liaina. Have I not been generous? 

Man. Noble, — heroic! But I’m not saved 
yet. This particular rush will soon pass 
through ; hut the pur.suit will go on all night 
by fits and .starts. I must take my chance 
to get off in a quiet interval. You don’t 
mind my waiting just a minute or two, do 
you? 

Jiaina. Oh no I am sorry you will have 
to go into danger again. [Poinirng to Me 
oUomaii] Won’t you sit? [SA« breaks off , 
with an ir repressible ay of alarm as she catakes ' 
sight of Me pistol. The man, aU nerves, skies 
like a frightened horse.l 

Man \irritahh/\. Don’t frighten me like 
that. What is it? 

Rrjvia. Your revolver! It was staring 
that officer in the face all the time. What 
an escape I 

Man [vexed at being unneoessarily terrijkd\. 
Oh, is that all ? 

liaina [starmg at him rather superciliously 
as she conceives a poorer and poorer opinion 
of him, and feels proportionately mare and 
mo}’e at her ecwe]. I am sorry I frightened 
you. [<S7jfi takes up the pistol and kamls it to 
him."] Pray take it to protect yourself against 
me. 

Man [grinnmg wearily at the sarcasm as he 
takes the putot\. No use, clear young lady: 
there’s nothing in it. It’s not loaded. [He 
makes a grimace at it, and drops it disparag- 
ingly into his revolver-casBi\ 

Saina. Load it by all means. 

JfcMi. I’ve no ammunition. ’What use are 
cartridges in battle? I always carry ehoco- 
late instead ; and I finished the last cake of 
that hours ago. 

Raina, {outraged in her most cherished ideals 
gfmanhoodl. Chocolate! Do you stuff your 
pockets with sweets — like a schoolboy — even 
in the field? . 

Man [Iningrilyl. I wish I had some now. 

[Raina stares at him, unable to utter her 
feelings. Then she sails away mornfidly to the 
chest of drawers, and returns with the box of 
confectionery in her hand.1 


Raina. Allow me. I am sorry I have eaten 
them all except these. [She offers him the 
box.] 

Man [ravenoitsly]. You’re an angel ! [Hu 
gobbles the comfits!] Creams I Delicious ! [Ho 
looks anxiously to see whether there are any 
more. There are none. He accepts the inevit- 
able with pathefia good-hurnonr, and says, with 
gratefid emotion] Bless you, dear kdy ! You 
can always tell an old soldier by the inside of 
his holsters and cartridge-boxes. Tire young 
ones carry jristols and cartridges; the old ones 
grub. Thank you I [He hands bach the box. 
She snatches it contemptitously from him and 
throws it atoay. He shies again as if she had 
meant to strike Aim.] Ugh ! Don’t do things 
so suddenly, gracious lady. It's mean to 
revenge yourself because I frightened you 
just now. 

Raina [superbly]. Frighten me ! Do you 
know, sir, that though I am only a woman, 
I think I am at heart as brave as you. 

Man. I should think so. You haven’t been 
under fire for tlu’ee days as I liave. I can 
stand two days without showing it much; 
but no man can stand timee days: I’m as 
nervous as a mouse. [He sits down on the 
ottoman, and takes Ms head in his Aa:id5.3 
Would you like to see me cry? 

Raina [alarmecX]. No. 

Man. If you would, all you liave to do is 
to scold me just as if I were a little boy and 
you my nurse. If I were in camp now, 
they’d play all sorts of tricks on me. 

Raina [a little ■moped!]. Pm sorry. I won’t 
scold you. 

[Touched by the sympathy in lies' tone, he 
raises his head and looks gratefully at hen 
she immediately draws back arid says stiffly] 
You must excuse me: our soldiers are not 
like that. [She moves away from the ottoman.] 

Man. Oh yes, they are. There are only 
two sets of soldiers: old ones and young 
ones. I’ve served fourteen years; half of 
your fellows never smelt powder before. 
IVliy, how is it that you’ve just beaten us? 
Sheer ignorance of the art of war, nothing 
else, [/ndignanily] 1 never saw anything 
so unprofessional. 

Ra,ina [ironically]. Ohl was it unprofes- 
sional to beat you ? 

Man. Well, come! is it professional to 
throw a regiment of cavalry on a battery of 
machine guns, with the dead certainty tliat 
if the guns go off not a horae or man will 
ever get within fifty yards of the fire? I 
couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw it. 
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Ikivm [eagurhi tumhig to him, as all her He and his regiment simply (‘.fnmiiittod sui- 
entknsiam and her dreams of glory rush back cide—oiily the pistol missed fire, that's all. 
on her]. Did you see thp great cavalry charge Naina [deeply immdad, but steadfastly loyal 
Oh, tell nui about it ! Heserihe it to mo ! to her ideah]. Indeed ! Would you over know 
Man. You never saw a cavalry charge, him again if you saw him? 
jlitlyou? Shall I ever forget him 1 [She again 

y'aww. How could I? goes to the chest of drawers. Me watches her 

Mm, Ah, perhaps not— of course! Well, with a vague hope that she may have something 
it’s a funny sight. It’s like slinging a hand- more fur him to eat. She takes the portrait 
ful of peas against a window-pane; first one frmu its stand and brings it to him.] 
comes, then two or three close behind him, Naina. That’s a j)hotograph of the goutle- 
and then all tlie rest in a lump. man— the patriot and hero— to whom 1 am 

Naina [her eyes dilating as she raises her betrothed. 
clasped hands ecstaticcdly]. Yes, first One !— Man [recognizing it with a shock], I’m really 
the bravest of the brave! very sorry. [Looking at her.] Was it fair to 

i/are [pj'osaiett%]. Hm I You should see lead me on? [He looks at the portrait again.] 
the poor devil pulling at his horse. Yes, that’s him, not a doubt of it. [He stifles 

Eama. Why should he pull at liis horse? a laugh.] 

Man [impatient of so stupid a cpmtion]. It’s Nama [quickly]. Why do you laugh? 

running away with him, of course; do you Man [shamefacedly, but still greatly tickled]. 

suppose the fellow wants to get there before I didn’t laugh, I assure you. At least I didn’t 
the others and he killed? Then they all moan to. But when I think of him charging 
come. You can tell tho young ones by their the windmills and thinking tliiit he was doing 
wildness and their slashing. The old ones the finest thing-.- [lie chokes with suppressed 
coma bunched up under the number one laughter.] 

guard: they know that they’re mere pro- Naina [sternly]. Give me back the portrait, 
Jeotileis, and that it’s no use trying to fight, air. 

The wounds iu‘e mostly broken knees, from Man [with smeere remorse]. Of course, oer- 
the horses cannoning together. tairily. I’m really very sorry. [A7ia deliber- 

jia-met. Ugh ! I don’t believe the first man ately kisses it, and looks him straight in the 
is a coward. I believe he is a hero I face before returning to the chest of drawers to 

Man \pood-hmmtredly]. That’s what you’d replace it. He follows her, apologizing.] Per- 
have said if you’d seen the first man in the haps I’m quite wrong, you know ; no doubt, 
charge to-day, I am. Moat likely he had got wind of the 

Bma\]>reathless, forgiving hirni everything], cartridge business soiucliow, and knew it 
Ah, I knew it! Tell me— tell me about was a safe job. 

him. That is to say, ho was a pi'etmder 

Man. He did it like an operatic tenor— a and a coward. You did ttot dare say that 
regular handsome fellow, with fiashing eyes before. 

and lovely moustache, shouting his war-cry Man [with a eomie gesture of despair]. It’s 
and charging like Don Quixote at tho wind- no use, detir lady; I can’t make you see it 
mills. We nearly hurst with laughter at him; from tho professional point of view. [Ashe 
. but when the sergeant ran up, as white as a turns away to get back to the ottoman, the 
sheet, and told us they’d sent us the wrong firing begins again in the distance.] 
cartridges, and that we couldn’t five a shot Naina [sternly, as she sees him listening to 
for the next ten minutes, we laughed at the the shot^. So much the better for you ! 
other side of our mouths. 1 never felt so Man [turning]. How ? 

. - sick in my life, though I’ve been in one or Naina. You are my enemy, and you are at 

two very tight places. And I hadn’t even a my mercy. What would 1 do if I wore a 
revolver cartridge— nothing but cbocolate. professional soldier? 

■ We’dno bayonets— notliing.: Of course, they J/ow. Ah, true, dear young lady; you’re 

just put us to bits. And there was Don always right. I know how good you’ve been 

■ ..Quixotefiourishiug like a druin-majoiv think- to me: to my Last hour I shall remember 
ing he’d done the cleverest thing ever known, those three chocolate -creams. It was un- 
pvhei’eas he ought to be court-martialled for soldierly, but it was angelic, 
it. Of all the fools ever let loose on a field of Naina [coldly]. Thank you. And now 1 
. battle, that man must be. the very maddest, will do a soldierly thing. You cannot stay 
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here aftei- what you have just said , about 
my future husband; but I wilh go. out on^ 
the balcony and see whether it is safe for 
you to climb down into the street. .[5Ae 
turns to the vdndow!^ 

Man IjAangiiuj conntmance\ Down tliat 
watei‘-pipe! Stop! wait! I can’t! I daren’t! 
The very tliought of it makes me giddy. I 
came up it fast enough with death behind 
me. .But to face it now in cold blood — ! 
[Ho sinks on t.ho ottoman.'\ It’s no use; I 
give it up, I’m beatej). Give the alarm. [He 
drops Ids head on Ids hands in the deepest 

dejeatio7i.] 

llaina [disarmed hy Come, don’t be 
disheartened. [She stoops O’ver him almost ma- 
ternalkj; he shakes his ImadJ] Oli, yon are a 
very poor soldier— a chocolate-cream soldier! 
Come, cheer up ; it takes less courage to elimh 
down than to face capture. Remember that. 

Man [dreamily, lidled by her voice]. No; 
capture only means death; and death is sleep 
— oh, sleep, sleep, sleep, undisturbed sleep! 
Climbing do wn the pi])e means doing some- 
thing — exerting myself— thinking! Death 
ten times over first 1 

llaina [softly and wondcringly, catching the 
rhythm of Ms weariness]. Are you so sleepy 
asthat? 

Man, I’ve not had two hours’ undisturbed 
sleep since I joined. I’m on the stafl". You 
don’t know what that means. I haven’t 
closed mj’’ eyes for forty-eight hours. 

llaina [at her wits' end]. But what am I to 
do with you ? 

Man [staggering up, roused by her despera- 
iioa]. Of course I must do something. [He 
shakes himself, pulls himself together, and 
speaks loitli rallied vigour and eowagel] You 
see, sleep or no sleep), hunger or no hunger, 
tired or not tired, you can always do a thing 
when you know it must be done. Well, that 
■pipe must be got down. [He hits himself on, 
the okestl] Do you liear that, you cliocolate- 
ei-efim soldier? [He turns to the wioidowl] 

Raina [anxiottsly]. But if you fall? 

Man. I shall sleep) as if the stones were !i 
feather bed. Good-bye I [He makes boldly fox 
the window, and his ha^id is on the shutter, 
when there is d terrible hurst of firing in the 
street beneath !] . : 

Rs:dna [rushing to Mnt], Qtopl [Ska seizes 
hirn, reoklesshj dnd putts him quite roundl] 
They’ll kill you. . 

Ma7i [coolly but attentivdy]. Never mind; 
this sort of thing is all in my dfiy’s work. 
I’m bound to take my chance. [Becisivdy] 


Now do wluit I tell you. Put out tlie canclle.M, 
so that they sha’n’t see the light when I 
op)en the shutters. And keep away from the 
window, whatever you do. If they see me 
they’re sure to have a shot at me. 

llaina [dingmg to him]. They’re sure to 
see you ; it’s bright moonlight. I’ll save yon. 

I Oh, how can you be so indifferent I You 
want me to save you, don’t you? 

Man. I really don’t want to be trouble- 
some. [She shakes him in her irnpatimicei] 

I am not inditfei’ent, dear young huly, I 
a.ssure you. But Iiow is it to be done? 

Raina. Come away from tlie window — 
pjlease ! [She coaxes him hack to the middle of 
the room. He submits humbly. She releases him 
ami addresses himpiatroniziHgly.] Now listen. 
You must trust to our hosp)itality. You do 
not yet know in whose house you are. I am 
a Petkotf. 

Man, What’s that? 

lUdna [rather indignantly], I mean that I 
belong to the family of the Petkoffs, the 
richest and best known in our country. 

Man. Oh yes, of course. I beg your pardon. 
The Petkoifs, to be sure. How stupid of me. I 

Raina. You know you never heard of them 
until this minute. How can you stoop to 
pretend? 

Man. Forgive me. I’m too tired to think; 
and the cliange of subject was too much for 
Jiie. Deii’t scold me. 

Raina. I forgot. It might make you cry. 
[He nods quite seriously. She pouts and th&i 
resumes her patronizing tone.] I must tell 
you tliat my father holds the highest com- 
mand of any Bulgarian in our army. He is 
[proudly] a major. 

Man [pret07iding to be deeply impressed]. 
A major! Bless me! Think of that! 

Raina. You showed great ignoi'ancs in 
tliinking that it was necessary to climb up to 
the balcony, because ours is the only private 
house tliat lias two rows of windows. There 
is a flight of stairs inside to got up and 
down by. 

Man. Stairs!— How grand! You live in 
great luxury indeed, dear young lady. 

Raina, Do you know what a libi'ary is ? 

Man. A library? A roomful of books? 

Rtdna. Yes. We have one, the only one 
in Bulgaria. 

Man. Actually a real library! 1 shmild 
like to see that. 

Raina [affectedly], I tell you these things 
to show you that you ai'e not in the house of 
ignorant country folk who would kill you 
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liaina, li you will be so good ,is to keop 
perfectly still whilst I am away. 

Man. Certainly. {lie sits down on the 
ottoman^ 

\Raina goes to the hed and wraps herself in 
the fur doak. His eyes dose, She goes to the 
door. Tvniing for a last look at kini, she sees 
that he is dropping of to sleepi\ 

Rama [at the door\ You are not going to 
sleep, are you? \He murmurs inartieulatchj ; 
die nins to him arul shakes him.'} Do you 
hear? Wake up; you are falling asleep. 

Ma'ii. Eh? Falling aslee — ? Oh no, not 
the least in the world, I was only thinking. 
It’s all right. I'm wide awake. 

Raina [sevei'dy}. Will you please stand up 
while. I am awaj'? [/7« rises reluoiantly.'} 
All the time, mind. 

Man [standing ivnuteudilyl. Certainly — cer- 
tainly. You may depend on me. 

[Raina looks douhtfuUy at him. Ho smiks 
weakly. She goes reluctantly, turning again 
at the door, and almost catching him in the act 
of yawning. She goes owf.] 

Alan [drmesily^ Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
sice — [The words trail of into a murmur. 
He wakes again with a shock, on the point of 
falling.] Where am I? That’s what I want 
to know: where am I? Must keep aw'ake. 
Nothing keeps me awake except danger — 
remember that — [intently] danger, danger, 
danger, dan — [Trailing of again; another 
shock] Where’s danger? Mua’ li,nd it. [He 
starts off vaguely round the room in search 
of it i] What am I looking for? Sleep — 
danger — don’t know. [Ha stimhles against 
the hedi] Ah, yes; now I know. All right 
now. I’m to go to lied, hut not to sleep— 
be sure not to sleep — because of danger. 
Not to lie down either, only sit down. [yiS'iis 
on the bed, A hlissfid e.vpression comes into 
his fucei] Ahl [%uith a happy sigh he sinks 
back at full length; lifts his boots into the bed 
with a final effort, and falls fast asleep 
instantly.] 

Catheiine comes in, followed by Raina. 

Raina [looking at the ottoman.] He’s gone 1 
I left him here. 

Catherine. Here! Then he must have 
climbed down from the — 

Raina [seeing hini]. Oh I [She pointsi] 

Catherine [scandalized]. Well 1 [AVie strides 
to the bed, Raina following and standing optpo- 
sito her on the other side.] He’s fast asleep. 
The brute 1 

Raina [anxiously]. Shi 

Caiherim [shaking Mm]. Sir ! [Shaking him 


the moment they saw your Servian uniform, 
hut among civilized people. We go to Bucha- 
rest every year for the opera season, and I 
have spent a whole month in Vienna. 

Man. 1 saw that, dear young lady. I saw 
at once that you knew the world. . 

Saina. Have you ever' seen the opera of 
Brnani? 

Mail. Is that the one with the devil in it 
in red velvet, and a soldiers’ chorus? 

Raina [oontemptuowly]. 'Hoi 

Man [stifling a heavy sigh of wearines^. 
Then I don’t know it. , 

Raina. I thought you might have remem- 
bered the great scene where Ernani, flying 
from his foes just as you are to-night, takes 
refuge in the castle of his bitterest enemy, 
an old Castilian noble. The noble refuses to 
:give him up. His guest is sacred to him. 
v : Man [quickly, waking up a little]. Have you 
people got that notion ? 

Raina [with dignity]. My mother and I can 
understand that notion, as you call it, And 
if, instead of threatening me with yom’ pistol 
as you did, you had simply tlirown yourself 
as a fugitive on our hospitality, you would 
i-have been as safe as in your father’s house. 

Quite sure? 

. MaiiKi [turning her bach upon him in dis- 
gust]. Oh, it is useless to try to make you 
ninderstandi 

Man. Don't be angry. You see how awk- 
ward it would be for me if there was any 
mistake. My father is a very hospitable 
man; he keeps six hotels. But 1 eonhln’t trust 
him as far as that. What about your father ? 

Raina. He is away at Slivnitza fighting 
for his country. 1 answer for your safety. 
There is my hand in pledge of it. Will that 
■ reassure you ? [iS/is offen's him her hand^ 

Alan [looking dubiously at his oim handl]. 
Better not touch my hand, dear young lady. 
luHUst have a wash first. 

, . Maina [temehed]. That is very nice of you. 
:l,see that: you are a gentleman. 

Raina. You must not tliink I am surprised. 
Bulgarians of really good standing — people 
in ; our position — wash their hands nearly 
every day. But I appreciate your delicacy. 
You take my hand. [She offers it again.] 

Man [kissing it, with his hands behind his 
bach]. Thanks, gracious young lady; I feel 
safe (it last. And now, would you mind 
breaking the news to your mother? I had 
better not stay here secretly longer than is 
necessary. 
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again Eir !■! \TeImnently, shaking him 

:Wfj/ /jardj'Sir l ! !': 

liaina [catching her armj. Don’t^ mamma; 
the poor dear is worn out. Let him. sleep. 


Cathenne [letting him go, and turning 
a?narcc2 io Aaiaa]. The poor clear ! liaina !M 
[.S/ie looks sternly at herr daughter. The man 
sleeps prof mindly. 1 
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TH’ OITLD MASTER.* 


It mayn't be so much of a place whin ye reckon 
by land — Inish Pay — 

Just a tlirille o’ fields and a bog like; but if ye 
oonsidher the say, 

Sure we’ve lashiii’s and lavin’s o’ that, spreadin’ 

, out and away like a floor 
To fiatbeen at the end of our bay, that’s as far as 
ye’lllook from your door, 

An’ that fur ye’d scarce look in a week to the 
west, where there isn’t, I’m tould, 

One dhry step ’twixt yer fut an’ the States; 

tin ’iis the long waves do come rowlcd 
Same as if they’d set out from the back o’ beyant 
an’ was thryin’ how each 
Could swell up , to the sizeahleat bigness afore it 
lapt o’er on the beach. 


i lProm Bogland Studies. 


Ay, we’ve plenty enough o’ the say, an’ good luck 
to’t ; I don’t understand 

How the folk keep continted at all that he settled 
far up on the land, 

Out o’ reach o’ the tido.s; ’tis like livin’ wid never 
a chance to he spied, 

And what use is one’s life widont chance.s? Ye’ve 
alway.s a chance wid the tide ; 

For ye never can tell what ’twill take in its head 
to stlirew round on the shore ; 

Mayhe dhrift-wood, or grand bits o' boards, tiia't 
comes handy for splicin’ an oar ; 

Or a crab skytin’ back o’er the shine o’ the wet-— 
sure, whatever ye’ve found. 

It’s a sort o' diversion thim whiles when ye’re 
starvin’ and sthreelin’ around. 


I’d he noways deiiyin’ the say’s done ill turns on 
us now and agin ; 

But our bit of an Inish, hegorrah, I’ll slan’ by 
thro’ thick an’ thro’ thin, 

For the pleasant ould times we’ve had on it is 
more than I'll ever forget, 

And except for th’ ould master’s misfortins, belike 
we’d be havin' thim yet. 

There was none lived contintedor j he in the Big 
House that’s screened from the wind 
Up the hollow, an’ ourselves by the shore wid the 
bank laniu’ over behUid, 

An’ the say washin’ up to the doors, an’ the sod 
runnin' down to our boats, 

Where along o’ the weed-dhrift.s an' shells there’d 
bo grazin’ mo.st whiles for the goats; 

And our pratio-dhrills yonder — ochone, not the 
heavt-.scalds they’ve been to us since, 

For it’s bave-fut th’ ould master’d ha’ walked ere 
he’d ask for a poor body’s pinco, 

If so happen — an’ ready enough ’tis to happen — ■ 
a had saisou came. 

Ho was that sort, aud young Misther Denis, God 
rest of his sowJ, was the same. 


Yet ’twas just be the raison of him, Misther 
Denis, the throublo began. 

For afore ye’d believe, he shot up from a slip of 
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Not Ms match in the eounthiy, aez we; an’ th’ 
ouhl maatet ho thought that the lad 
Bet creation, because, yo percaive, it was all o’ 
the cUildher he had, 

An’ the misthross had died on thinr both. So 
‘twas rael bad lack to befall 
When young master tnk into liia head to bo off 
and away from ns all. 

An’ to make of his forfcin in ’Stlnnlia. Ocb, sure 
he’d one made lit au’ line, 

But some that they owned, I’ve heard said, had 
got all swallied up in a mine, 

An’ that gave Mm the notion; an’ thin there’s 
the world young chaps fancy to see. 
go th’ ould master was fairly disthracted, an’ 
couldn’t abide the idee. 

And ho done all ho could to pervinl of his goin’ 
an’ coax him to stay, 

For he got him the natest half-decker that ever 
was sailed in our bay, 

An’ for huntin’ a mare that ’ud frighten the Saints 
wid the leps tliat she’d lep. 

A grand baste— but no ha’portli o’ n.se; Mislber 
Denis he wouldn’t be kep’, 

An' the aorra a thing good or bad ’ud persuade 
liim to bide bore oontint, 

For he’d clano sot his heart upon goin’. An’ so 
, ' one fine moniiu’ he wint. 


And -wo missed him, faitli, little an’ big, but th’ I 
. ould master he missed him the worst, 

It’s a full ten year onldor he looked from that 
day. 'Howsomedever, at first 
Wo tliried puttin’ the best face we could on the 
matter, an’ talkin’ a dale 
Of how soon he’d be wid ns agin ; an’ thin letters 
’ud come by the mail 

Wid disoi’ipahius of all Misther Denis was soeiu’ 
and doin’ out there. 

An’ that cheered him up finely ; an’ whiles he’d 
. , .step down wliere the most of us were, 

When we’d sit on the pier afthev work, an’ ’ud 
read us out bits of his news 
Prom Ansthraly ; an’ thin we’d get gabbin’ to- 
gether like say -gulls an’ mews 
Whin they’re fishin’ and lightin’, of all Misther 
Denis ’ud do out of ban’ 

Once he come home as rich as a Jew: the good 
stock that he’d put on the Ian’, 

! An’ the fields he’d ho dhrainin’; bedad, we’d the 
. whole of it settled and planned 
To the names o’ the cows, an’ which side o’ the 

. W’hy,,i)ne night young Pat Byrne an’ Joe Murphy 
they set to an’ boxcd.up an’ down 
About which o’ thim botli’d get the job to took 
afther the greyhounds he’d own — 

For we knew Misther Denis’d be sai’tin to keep 
■ j, an odd few in the place— 


An’ th’ ould master seemed rael divertkl, an’ gave 
tliim a shillin’ apiece. 


But thin, it was maybe a couple o’ Iwelve-months 
from whin he sot out. 

We licgan to misdoubt some bad luck, till at last 
we done worse than misdoubt, 

For the throuhle crop' closer eiich day; so I've 
watched a fog dhrift up the shore 
Wipin’ out one by one every field glintin’ green 
in tho sun just before. ' 

An’ to my mind that throuble's tlia worst, whin 
the time keeps jog-throttiu’ along, 

An’ because nothin’ happens at all, yo get certiner 
somethin’s gone wrong. 

For if griefs to befall ye. I’d liefer ’twould lep 
i on yo suddiut when laste 
Ye expect, an’ grip houUl o’ your heart like some 
nathmal soi-t o’ wild bast e, 

Than come slitherin’ by like a snake, an’ be 
prickin’ your fut wid its sting 
That ’ill send the death crawlin’ in cowld thro’ 
your limbs. But ’twas just such a thing 
Wid tho young master’s letters. For, first time 
one missed, all wo said was the post 
Had delayed it belike ; an’ next mail-day we .said 
one might aisy he lost 

Cornin’ that far; an’ time an’ agin we’d he Bayin’: 
Oeh, mnshu, if aught 

Would ha’ happint him, somcono’d ha’ •wrote fast 
enough wid the ne'ws ; but we thought 
It was quare. Till at last we wore dhniv to 
believe that he’d surely been tuk 
Wid some favor, or met wid a hurt, and bo 
tliravolUn’ far off, bo bad luck, 

And had died all alone w'kl tho sorra a friend to 
be sondin’ homo word ; 

Or what else wuis the raison that year afther year 
tale nor tidings we heard? 


But it come cruel hard on lh' ould roaster, for, 
livin’ so lonesome .an’ (juite, 

He’d got naught to be takin’ his mind off the 
throuhle by clay or by night, 

An’ he wouldn’t let on he thought bad o’ the 
matter; an’ yet all the same 
He’d be off wid himself in (he boat to tlic town 
evciy morning that came, 

Like enough wid no eliimcc in tho world o’ the 
mail bein’ in, u.s ho knew'; 

.But he’d set.Widdy Doyle at the efiioe a-sortin’ 
tho letter-bags thro’. 

An’ Stan’ watchin’ as if one ’ud make all the 
differ ’twixfc Heaven and .Hell ; 

An’ it never was Heaven ; for always thore'd be 
the same story to tell ; 

■‘No, there’s nought for your honour this day." 
An’ he stopped himself goin’ at last, 
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Anti ’ud send : the boys oS’er, buV och, ere ye’d 
think they'd ha’ fairly got past 
Inish CTi-eino, half-ways back, he’d be thrampin’ 
the pier lookin’ ont for the boat, 

In a downpour, mayhap, wid the win’ fit to 
blnsther the nap off his coat; 

An’ ’twas “Sorrii a thing for yonr honour”, — 
■ Ochoiic, every soivl in the place 
■Would bo heart-vexed to see him creep home be 
himself wid that news in his face. 


Sure, ’tia waitin’ an’ hopin’ that keep ye tor- 
mented. It’s iiiay to say : 

“Och, I’ll put the thoughts out o’ me head; I’ll 
not hope it no more from this day ' ; " 

But next minute, the same a.s a .spark that ye 
think ye’ve throd under yonr heel, 

It flares up, an' flares out, an’, begorrah, it laves 
you a disolit feel. 

I remember one clay we made sure there was 
new.s, for the boat we espied 
Wid the boys rowin’ mad, fit to reave the ould 
thole-pins clear out of her side, 

An’ .Long Mick, the big fool, lettin’ bawls in the 
bows, and a- wavin’ the bag, 

’Cause a volopy’d come wid a sthrange-coloured 
stamp, an’ they’d settled to brag 
’Twas from 'Sthralia. An’, there, when th’ ould 
master had tore it wid hi.s hands all a-sliake. 
It was merely some blathers in print o’ the fortins 
a body could make 

Oh the railroads in Prance; an’ that inornin’ 
there wasn’t a word of abuse 
That we didn’t be givin’ the omadhann Mick — 
but, sure, whore ivas the use? 

So the years slipt away and away, an’ no news to 
be had, good or ill; 

But it’s more than the years. I’ll go hail, did be 
dhrivin’ th’ ould master downhill ; 

'Twas the wond’rin’, an’ wishin’, an’ frottin’ that 
whitened the hair on hi.s head 
When 'twas blaek as a crow, an' that stooped 
him, when straight as a soldier he’d toad. 


An’ the last time he ever come down on the 
beach was a dhreary wild day 
In the cowld heart o’ March, whin the win’ keeps 
a keen like a dog gone asthray. 

An’ the sun’ill let on to he shinin’ wid no taste 
of heat in it yet, 

An' the world seems swep’ empty an’ waitin’ for 
somethin’ it never’ill, get. 

So th’ ould master come mopin’ along whore me 
boat was heeled up on the sands. 

An’ sat down wid his hands on the top of his 
stick, an' his oliin on his hands; 

Och, it’s feeble, an’ fretted, an' lonesome ho 
looked as he stared o’er the gleam 


O’ the say, and sez he to me: “Connor, I'm 
thinkin' th’ ould Inish'll seem 
Quare enough wdiin there’s ne’er an O’Neil on't 
an’ we afther ownin’ it all 
For these hundruLs o’ years. ” An' “ Y cr hono ur, ” 
sez I, "that’s not like to befall 
In these himdrida o’ years coinin’ by. ” But sex 
he, wid a shake of his head : 

“Troth, 'twill happen as soon as I quit; for since 
he — they’ve no hope but he’s dead — 

To the soiTa an O'Neil Iniali Fay’s hound to go ; 
'tis me uncle’s son’s son. 

That live.s over the wather. He’d pdenty, he’d 
plenty — an’ I’d but the one. 

Little news I’ve e’er heard o’ thim all, an' that 
little no good. 1 misdoubt 
He’ll bo playin’ the Uivil’s game here, an’ be 
turnin’ me poor people out ; 

Sure ye’U mind Mi.sther Uenis’d ha' ne'er timed 
that trade ? He ivould go, man, would go — 
But in troth it’.s hard lines on yoiw all,” .iu’ sex 
1 to meself, “It is so; 

It’s hard lines ne’er to know from one day to the 
other who’ll be ownin’ ye next. 

Whether folks that be kind-like an' wait or a 
grabbin' ould naygur that’s ve.vt 
Till he’s got tho thatch buni't o’er yonr head, an’ 
the walls battered down round your hearth ; 
'Tis the .same as if Qod and the Divil tuk turns 
to be ownin’ the earth.” 

So thinks I to meself. But, och rausha, who’d go 
to he sayin’ a word 

Might distress the poor master thim times. And 
sex I ; “Wid the help o’ the Lord, 

Div’l a sowl save your honoui-’s own self’ll get the 
chance to he thratin’ us hard 
For this great while. An’ happen your honour’d 
step round now by (lallaghGr’s yard, 

For his pigs is a sight to behold.” An’ sez he: 

" Well, to-morrow I might. 

But to-day — it’s ’mo.st time I turned home.” The 
Saints shield him, 'twas clear as the light 
That ho hadn’t the heart to be carin’ for aught 
'neath the sun hero or there. 

An’ he off wid him home to his big empty house ; 
an' to-morrow came ne’er. 

IX. 

Ilowsomedever, afore very long, oft enough one 
'ud say to oneself 

'Twas belike better luck afther all that th’ ould 
master ivas laid on the shelf, 

Than to liave him about and around gettin’ 
plagued wid the quaroncss o’ things ; 

For the saisons that eome bet the worsost of all 
the wet summers an’ springs 
In the lon’th o’ mo life. Och, had cess to the 
cowld an’ the snow an’ the win’, 

Wid the stoims and the mists an’ the pjolthogues 
o’ rain the week out au’ week in, 
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An’ the oats bet to brass wid the kiil, an’ the 
: bastes starred or dyki’ outright, 

Until liftlior the thimdhorin .Tunc, all the praties 
were strnek wid the blight, 

As ye couldn’t loiatloubt if yo wint thro’ the fields. 

But th' oukl master, ye see, 

Keepin' close in the house all that while, ’csraac 
ho said he’d the gout in his knee — 

Tho’ ‘twa.9 liker the grief at Ids heart — he’d no 
notion what nun was in’t; 

An’ BO, liefer tlum have him aimoyocl, it’s the 
greatest ould lies we’d invint. 

Ear we touUl him tho liarveat and all was as fine 
na a farmer could wish; 

An’ o' times when the most we could do was to 
sort him a sizeable dish 

O' sound praties to serve wid his dinner, we’d 
say that but seldom afore 
Such a crop had been dug on the Bush; an’, certain, 
that lie was no more 

IChan the truth; for ’twas worse than the worst. 

But one moruin’ ho tulc to declare 
He was sure that the blight was about, for he’d 
noticed the scent on the air; 

An’ we thought he’d find out. on us dun; but wo 
swore it was merely a heap 
Of haulms rottin’ ; and aW tliat day we’d the sinse 
to be careful to keep 

A big bonfire o’ rubbish alight, if the win’ was 
that way, close at hand. 

So ho’d smell on’y smoko; an’ tlie praise ho to 
goodness, we ehated him grand. 

And onrselve,? would be boilin' the weed, ofi‘ tho 
rocks, that’s the quare ugly thrash. 

All the boilin’ in wather au’ tire’ll make no more 
■ than a bitter bad brash ; 

Just to keep the bowI in your body, where every 
one keeps it that ean, 

Tho’ 't might aisy lodge better outside, if we knew 
but the lie o’ the hiu’. 

Thin tho summer dhreeped off into autumn, the 
same as a soaked sod o’ turf 
Sniouldera black ere it fliekera a flame; an’ the 
storms came wid say^waves an’ surf 
Eagin’ wild up tho beach ; an’ the nights long an’ 
dark, an’ the days cowld an’ dhrear. 

An' wo tlnnkin’ besides that Iji’ ould master 'ud 
. scarcely last out the onld year. 

Ocli, I never romiinbered whin things on the Inish 

Eor ’twas ugly the winter ’ud be, wid a cruel 


But far oil in the last of October, the news that 
: come suddiut one morn : 

Nearly dhriiv us demiuted wid joy ; ’twas too good 
. to be true we’d ha’ sworn, 

On’y somehow tho Divil himself scarce seemed 


Such a thrick on tli' ould master as that; if he 
would, he deserves all he’s got, 

’Twas a letter, no less, from young master him- 
self, wrote tho next day but one 
Erom where eke on the earth save ould Dublin, 
in reach ’twixt two shines o’ tho sun ; 

And ourselves had made sure we might thravcl 
the world, an’ bis grave all wo’d, find 
At its farUicst — ’twas grand. An’ tlie letter 
explained bow he’d made up bis luind 
That th’ ould master was gone. For some folk 
cornin’ straight from this oountliry, tliey said, 
Havin’ hould of the story’s wrong end, that O’Neil 
o’ the Inish wa,s dead — 

Inish Fay — no mistake could be in it at all at all 
— every one knew. 

An’ iljin poor Mistber Denis got desprit, not 
doubtin’ the thvouble was true ; 

For it liappint the sweetheart he had wint an’ 
died on him too, an' he thought 
All his life ivas dktliroyed, an’ the rest just a 
rubbish that mattered for nought. 

So he joined wid a party explorin' some big lonely 
hills afther gould. 

An’ they sted there 1 dunno how long, till tho 
fortins they made was imtould ; 

But whin once he got back among people, by 
chance the first thing he heard tell, 

Was how folks from Connaught were sayin’ his 
father wow livin’ an’ well. 

An’ wid that he slipt into a boat that by luok 
was just pattiii’ to say, 

Never waitin’ to write by tho wires. An’ bolike 
he'd be here the next day. 


Whiles I’ve seen a big elm-tree tho storm’s afther 
Wowin’ clanc out o' the ground, 

That lay stark where it fell all the long winter 
thro’, till tho spriug-timo came round. 

An’ the twigs on its boughs in the grass ’ud be 
greenin’ wid loaf-buds an’ shoots 
Same as if they were wavin’ above; but one knew 
it was up by the roots. 

An’ the life dyin’ out of it. That’s what I thought 
on whinever I seen 

How th’ ould master ciieered up wid the news. 

He that wouldn’t ha’ eared a thranoen 
If they’d tould him his best cow was dead, or say- 
wather had boiled wid his tay. 

He was askin' for this an’ for that, an’ discoorsin’ 
an’ orderin’ aw-iy; 

An’ remimb’rin’ whate’er Mlsther Denis was 
plased wid in the ould times long sin’ : 

“Lest he’ll find tilings ii.nik,s here to-morrow,” 
sez he, " whin we have Mm agin.” 

Yet he scarce could .set one fiit ’fore t’other, tho’ 
for pleasure he eouldn’t keep quite ; 

An’ we thought, sure, young master’d find more 
gone amiss than he’d aisy set right. 
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But the first thing th’ ould master’d go do, was 
to send the boj'S over beyont . 

Wid a l)oat-lond of orders for aught he could 
think Misther Denis might want — 

Ale, an’ baccy, an’ cheese, an” the round little 
cakes that he liked wid his wine, 

And a rug for his room that the rats had ate up 
into ravels o’ twine ; 

And a couple o' chairs, ’cause the rest had got 
burnt by some manner o’ manes 
When the girls would be short o’ dbry sticks for 
the fires ; an’ some glass for the panes 
That was out of his windy since ever the cord had 
gev way wid a smash; 

And his tongs had been broke in two halves, so 
they used it for proppin’ the ssish — 

And I duimo what else all besides. Bat before 
we expected thim home, 

They were roarin’ like bulls up the beach wid the 
new.s Misther Denis was come, 

For who else but himself had they met on the 
quays, safe and sound on’y gi'own 
Somethin’ oulcler; white athrakes in his hair — 
“ Oeh, ” we sez, “ let that story alone : 
Whore’d the lad get white hair.s on his head?” — 
Aird he’d bid thim be rowin’ back stbraight, 
And himself ’ud bo over and afthor tbim soon, 
for he had but to wait 

Till his thvaps were on board. There was news! 

Howaouie’er we agreed ’tweuld he best 
To tell nought for a while to th’ onld master, 
who’d gone to his room for a rest, 

Or he’d likely enough get his death standin’ round 
in the cowld out o’ doors ; 

So wo settled to call him whenever we heard the 
first crake o’ the oars. 


Just a still misty day wid no shadow or .shine was 
that same Holy Eve; 

Not a breatli on the smooth o’ the say, on’y now 
an’ agin a soft heave 

Swellin’ up here an’ there, as ye’ll see in a sheet 
spread to blnich by the hedge, 

That keeps risin’ an’ failin’ as oft as a breeze 
creeps in under the edge. 

Yet, as still a.s it was, we well know that thim 
heaves was a sure sign o’ win’ 

On ils way, an’ wo all were a-wishiii’ the boat ’iid 
make lia.ste an’ come in ; 

But we watched au’ we wished till nigli sunset, 
tm’ never the sound of a pull ; 

Till at Inst, dhrifted in from the west, came the 
fog like a fleece o’ sheep’s wool 
lithrooled down low on the wathei', an’ hidin' 
away whatsoever it passed 
In ite sthreelin’; .and all of a minute, out some- 
where behind it, a blast 

Lep’ up howlin’ an’ nisliin’ an’ llustherin’ thro’ 
it, an’ dhrivin’ it on. 


Till afore wo knew rightly ’tw.os cornin’, it’s 
everythin’ else seemed claiie gone, 
for your eyes wa.s ’most blinded wid spray, an' 
the W'in’ deaved your cars wid its imr, 

Not a step could ye look past the foam that 
seethed white to your fut on the sliore; 

Sure ye couldn’t ha’ tould but the Inish was left 
in the wide woi-ld alone, 

Just set down be itself in the mid.st of a mist and 
a great dhremy moan. 


An’ the thought of us each was the boat; oeb, 
however’d she stand it at all 

If she’d started an hour or two back, an’ boon 
canglit in the thick o’ that .squall! 

Sure it’s lo.st she was, barriu’ by luck it so chanced 
she’d run under the lee 

O’ Point Bertrag'h or Inisli Loiiaue ; an’ ’tw.as liker 
the crathurs ’ud be 

Crossin’ yonder the open, wid never a shelter, but 
waves far an’ wide 

Bowlin’ one on the other till ye’d seem at the fut 
of a mad mountain-side. 

An’ tlie best we could hope was they’d, seen that 
the weather’d be turnin’ out quare. 

An’ might, happen, ha’ settled tliey wouldn’t come 
over, but bide where they were. 

Yet, hegorrah ! ’twould he the quare weather en- 
tirely, as some of us said, 

That ’ud put Misther Denis ofl' aught that he’d 
fairly tufc into his head. 

Thin Tim Diiigan sez : “ Arrah, h-ids, whisht 1 
.affher Railin’ thro’ oceans o’ say, 

Don’t toll me he’s naught bettor to do th.an get 
I dhrowned in our dlirop of a bay. " 

An’ tlie words were scarce out of his mouth, whin 
bard by, thro’ a drift o’ the haze, 

I The onld l)oat wo behold slhriviu' on in the storm 
— ooh the yell we did raise I 
I An’ it’s little we yelled for, bedad! for, next 
I instant, there under our eyes, 

Not a couple o’ perch fi-om the pior-ond, th’ onld 
baste she must take au' capsize. 


Oehl small blame to tbim all if w-e’d never seen 
sight of a one o’ thim more, 

Wid the waves thumpin’ thuds where they fell, 
like the butt-ends o’ beams on a door; 

An’ the black hollows whirlin’ between, an’ the 
dluifl. flyin’ over thim thick, 

'S if the Divil had melted down Iloll, an’ was 
stimn’ it up wid a stick. 

But it happint the wave that tlioy mot wid was 
flounderin’ stbraight to the strand. 

An’ just swep’ thim up nate on its way, till it set 
thim down safe where the sand 
Isn’t -wet twice a twolvomonth, no hurt on thim 
all, on’y dhrippiu’ an’ dazed. 
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And one eomo to liis feet nigli me door, ivliere 
that mornin’ me heifer had grazed. 

AuV tjedad! ’twas himself, Miather Denis, stood 
blinkin’ an’ shakin’ the wat 
From his liair: “ Hallo, Connor!" aez ho, “is it 
yon, man?” He'd never forgot 
One he’d known. But I’d hardly got liould of 
hia hand, an’ was ivishin’ him joy, 

Whin, wor-so liiek, ho looked round uu’ ho sided 
Widdy Snllivan’s imp of a boy 
That a wave had tuk off of his feet, an’ was floatin’ 
away from the beach, 

And he scroachin’ an’ sthretchin’ his arms to be 
saved, but no help was in reaeli. 

An’ as soon as the young master he seen it, he 
caught his hand out o’ me own ; 

“Now, stand clear, man,” sez ho, “would ye 
have mo he lavin’ the lad there to dhrowji?” 
An' wld that he throd knee-deep in foam-swirls, 
Oohone ! hut he gev us the slip, 
llnnnin’ sheer down the black throat o’ Death, 
an' he just afthev ’soapin’ its grip. 

For the wild says come flapidn’ an’ boomin’ an’ 
Bmotheriu' o’er him an’ back, 

In the lap o’ their ragin’ they swop’ him as light 
as a wisp o’ brown wrack. 

An’ they poundin’ the rocks like sledge-hammers, 
an’ clatterin’ the shingle like chains; 

' Ne’er the live sowl they’d let from their heuld 
till they'd choked him or bet out his brains, 
Sure an’.certin. And in swung a wave wid its 
wolthors o’ wather that lept 
\Tid the roar of a lion as it come, an’ liisaed low 
like a snake as it crept 

To its .edge, where it tossed thim, the both o’ 
thim, Oeh ! an’ the little spalpeen 
. hlisther Denis bad giipt bo the collar, he jumped 
. up the first thing we seen, 

Willie young master lay still— not a stir— he w.i-s 
, stunned w'id a crack on the head — 

Just a flutter o’ life at his heart— hut it’s kilt he 
was, kilt on ns dead. 


An’ so tliat was the end of it all. An’ the sorrow- 
r ful end tuhbe sure, 

IVliiii oui: luck was turned hack into throuble no 
power in eveation could cure. 

There ho lay, 'twixt the sod an,’ the foam, wid the 
: spray flingiji’ sparkles in the sun, 

For the.stonn had throoped off in a hurry, contint 
; wid what mischief was done, 

: An’ the last o’ the day in the west ft-om a cliink 

Sent low rays slantin’ red o’er the fall o’ the say 

Tlml was still as the image asleep o' the lad we’d 

Never oulder a day in those years. An’ ourselves 
; atandin’r 


Kop’ a clack like the gulls overliead that wore 
flickerin’ the light wid their wings, 

And as much wit in one as the otlior. Ordi I sure 
thcro’.s no grief hut it hrings 
Friends to tbravel its voful. For while yet we 
were feelin’ his hands stiffnin’ eowlcl, 

An' were sayin' the fine winsomo lad, an' the 
hoart-broalc it was to behnnld, 

Comes onld Tcggy, the hou-sekci’per, throttiu’ to 
say that th’ ould master had woke, 

And laid sent her to tUvy was there nows. News? 

It seemed like the Divil’s own joke. 

An’ what ailed him to wake? He’d a right to 
W slop’, wid that news at his door, 

Till the world’s end. “ Is’t news ye’d be afther?” 

soz Mick. “Ay, there’s news hero galore; 
But it’s news that I wouldn’t bo tollin’ rvbilo e’er 
I’ve a tongue in mo head ; 

I’d as lief stick a knife in bis heart, an’ ho lyin’ 
asleep on his bed. ’’ 

An’ sez Oallahor ! “ Miisha, what need to botellin’ 
him yet? Hotter send 

Per his Uivcrance bcyanl that consoles ye whin 
Ihronblo’s piast hopin’ to mend. 

An’ till thin there might somcona step up an’ lot 
on nothing 'd liapinnt below, 

To contint him.” An’ we all thought tho same, 
an’ yet no one was wishful to go ; 

Por wo feared ho might somehow get hould o' the 
truth. Thin mo brother, sez ho : 

“Sure here’s I’at, its colloguin' a dale wid th’ 
ould master he is ” — maniii’ me — 

“He’s the man to bo sondiu’; forhy he’ll tell lies 
lie the dozens as fast 

As a dog throts, will Pat.” So they talked till 
they had me persuaded at last ; 

And I thrnposod oil" up to the House. Oodforgivo 
me, each step that I wiut, 

1 was seheinin’ the tpuirest onthrutLs I could ■ 
throublo me mind to invent. 

But I tould him the sorra a one, aa ye’ll see ; ’twas 
no doin' o’ mine, 

Por whin into his room 1 was come, that seemed 
dark, passin’ out o’ tho shine 
O’ the sunset just glimmerin’ around yet, th’ ould 
maBtev laned up where he lay 
Afther takin’ a bit of a vest on the bed, for tho most 
o' that day 

He’d been croepiu’ about to got everythin’ readied 
up daciut 'gin e’er 

The young master was home. Goodness help him, 
it’s time he’d enough iin’ to spare. 

No more need to be hurryin’ for that than for 
Doom.sday, if on’y he’d gncs.sed— 

I w’as Bayin’, wdiin I’d knocked at hia door, an’ 
slipped in to doeaive him me best, 

It’s beyant an’ forhy mo his eyes kep' on gazin’ 
an’ shinin’; I thought 
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^fayliap .someone was folloyin’ behind me, but 
iviiiii I looked round I seen nought, 

Ne'er a sowl save ineself, that 1 dmuia believe he 
tuk heed on at all. 

An’ sox ho: “Uch, thin, Denis, me lad, so ye’re 
here? Why, the step in the hall 
doundod strange-like ; and 1 to bo listenin', an’ 
never to think it wa.s yon. 

But, in troth, till ye .stood in me sight, I'd no 
aisier believe mo luck true 
Than if sthraiglit ye were eornc from tlic Dead. For 
the thne, lad, wint wonderful slow, 

An’ it peoras Uko the lon’th o’ me life siuee ye left 
u.s this great while ago ; 

An’ sure only to look down a long len’th o’ time 
■sthrikes the eowld to your heart, 
hot alone wliin the d,‘iy.s sthrotch away, eaeli like 
each, an' nought keopa thim apart 
Save the nights, vvhin ye sleep sciivce enough for a 
dhrame that as soon as ye wake 
iSets ye grievin’. Thim whiles there’s no end to 
the notions an onld body’ll taka — 

And I lamed livin’ lonesome, ’twas ould I had 
grown. If I tould ye the lialf 
O’what all I was vexed wid supposin' an’ dhreadin’, 
ye couldn't but laugh, 

On’y one thing I've settled, no langhin’ about it, 
but certin an’ sure : 

I'll not lose ye that long, lad, agin, for it’s more 
than mo mind can endure. 

True enough, ye’re hut young in your life, and it’s 
best maybe’a waitin’ unknown 
Worlds away from our bit of an Inish ; all’s one, 
yo’ll ne’er quit it alone, 

For there’s plenty no yovuiger than me mii.st be 
rovin’ as ould as they are — 

It's together w’e’Il go, you and I, lad, next time 
that ye’re thvavolUn’ so far. 

Ay, together,” sex he. An’ wid that come two 
wails o’ the wind, an’ between 
Sthruofc a ery that was wailed by no win’; ’twas 
the girls below raisin’ a keen; 

But he laned his head back lookin' plased an’ 
contint ; an’ they kep’ keenin’ on. 

They were keenin’ for more than they meant all 
the while, for tli’ ould master was gone. 


An' bedad he’s well out of it all ; it’s ourselves 
have the raison to grieve, 

IVhile'the say meets the shore, for what liappint 
this Inish th.at black Holy Jive. 

But rU whisht; for I’m tliinkin’ when things 
have determined to run to the bad, 

There’s no use in discoorain' an’ frottin’ save on’y 
to diu-ive yourself mad ; 

Since the storm.s, or the Might, or the rint comes 
agin one wherever one goes, 

Till one takes the last turnin'. An’ thin if it's 
true, as some people suppose, 

Better luck follows thim that are lavin’ than 
thim that arc hidin’ liehind — 

Sure it’s off ye’ll slip one o’ these days, an’ what 
I need to be throublin’ your mindJ 


So I'd sorta a hand in the matter meself, 1 may 
truly declare. 

’Twas th’ Almighty’s own notion that night to de- 
caive him, if decaivln’ it were. 

So whatever misfortins tb’ ould master ex- 
perienced, 1 hould in a way 
He’d the bettermost sort o' bad luck— -an that’s 
somethin’— because ye may say 
His worst throuble as good as, ne’er chiuiced him; 

ne’er come to his bearin’ or sight ; 

And a hurt that ye feel unbeknownst, as the 
sayin’ is, is apt to be light. ; 


CON THE QUAE.E ONE. 

(from “STBAKOERS AU' lisconnbi, ”.) 

Among the unfamiliar faces that show 
themselves now and then at Lisoonnel, some 
make no second appearance, never corning 
our way again, but passing out of our ken as 
xitterly as if their route lay iilong a tangent, 
or the branch of a hyperbola, or other such 
unreverting line. We seldom, it is true, get 
proof positive, as in the case of the Dermodys, 
father and son, that they will no more 
return. Generally their doing so any day 
may be .supposed pos.sible as long as anybody 
remembers to suppose it. But some come 
back at more or less regular intervals, like 
pjeriodic comets, so tliat if a certain time 
elapses without bringing one of them, the 
neiglibours say they wonder what’s took 
hiiTi at all, while some reappear erratically 
enough to preclude any caloulatious upon 
the subject. Of this latter class was Con the 
Quare One, who, after his finst arrival, on a 
summer’s evening, now more than a quarter 
of a century since, became a rather frequent 
visitor, usually stopping for a few days at 
least, before he resumed his travels. It was 
conjectured that these were very extensive, 
though perhaps less so tlian Mad Bell’s. 
But it was even more dUhcult to obtain a 
satisfactory report of them from him than 
from her. Mrs. M'Qurk said he was “so 
took up with his own notions that he mostly 
knew no better where he’d been, or what he’d 
been doin’, than a baste drivin’ home from a 
fair; you might as soon be axin’ questions of 
one as the other ; though when Con chose to 
give his mind to it, he knew what ho was 


alioufc as well as anybody else. Sure if you 
wanted to know which way he was after 
coinin’, as Likely as not he’d talk about nothin’ 
on’y the sorts of clouds he’d been wateliin’ 
goin’ by over his head; and ’twoiild take a 
diver body to tell from that what road he 
might ha’ had under his feet.” This incom- 
municativeness made him a disappointing 
guest sometimes by the firesides, where ho 
was finding a night’s lodging ; though he 
might eke out his con versation with a little 
twangling on his fiddle, in which the melody 
would be quite as vague as liis narratives. 
As for his own earlier history, he never gave 
anji clear account of it, probably having none 
to give, and the neighbours’ speculations upon 
thi-s point were somewhat wide of the nuirk, 
which was not surprising, as what stray 
hints he did let fall, could he veiy deviously 
construed. The opinion most commonly 
received held that he had “Took and run oft’ 
from home, and he but a gossoon, be raison 
of doin’ some qnare bit of mischief, and had 
a mind yet to be keepin’ out of his people’s 
way; though, like enough, they wei'en’t 
throublin’ their heads about him be now ;” a 
theory which was not entirely in accordance 
with facts. 

Con was not, I believe, an especially quare 
one at his first start in life, begun under the 
thatch of a little wliite-washed cottage, 
dotted down among grass fields beside a 
clear brown river, which kept bis mother 
busy exhorting him and his half-doxeu 
brethren to not be falling in and drown- 
ing themselves on her. Her days were 
haunted by apprehensions of that catas- 
trophe, which, however, was not mcluded in 
the plot of her life’s drama. Con’s chosen 
bugbear was the bridge wliicli bestrode the 
river close by, and beneath the arch of which 
he had once happened to be while a cart passed 
overhead. Tor the lumbering I’umble had 
been an appalling experience, which he 
shuddered to repeat. Yet he lacked the 
moral courage to rouse his elders’ derision 
by an avowal, so be followed, and did not let 
/ on, whenever them wading and dabbling 
brought them into the hollow-sounding 
shade. Despite this daily anxiety. Con spent 
his earliest years light-heartedly enough, with 
JM) stinting of pitaties— -none at least that 
; reached: the ohilder— and ample scope for 
sports and pastimes. But when he was still 
very small, his grandmother, lately widowed 
and on her way to a new abode, stopped a 
night witli her man’ied daughter, and begged 


that she might bring home one of the gi'and- 
children with her, “just to take the could 
edge oflf her loneaomenesa,” a request which 
could not well be refused. And C!on seemed 
the appropriate person to go, as the old 
woman considered that “ the dark head of hair 
he had on him was the moral of hi.s poor grand- 
father’s afore it turned white.” Therefore 
the swiftly-running, my.stericmBly-murmm’ing 
river flowed away out of his life, and with it 
vanished all the faces and voices and com- 
radeship that had made up his world. 

At first he fretted for them rather persis- 
tently, but after a time adapted himself to 
cireumstances, and contented himself with 
the grass-bordered, hedge-muftled lane, which 
I had become the scene of his adventures, 
fraternizing with the reserved, fawn-coloured 
goat and demonstrative teriier, who alone 
took an inteiligent interest in him. For 
his grandmother was satisfied with the sense 
of having him “ playin’ around handy,” and 
could not he counted company. 

But after nearly a twelvemonth had passed, 
Con seemed one day to be seized with a fresh 
fit of home-sickness. It was a brilliant late- 
suminer morning, yet to old Mrs. Quin’s per- 
plexity, he continued to sit on his little stool, 
with his slice of griddle-cake half-crumbled 
ill his lap, and answered her suggestions 
that ho .should fini.sh his breakfast, and run 
out to play, by irrelevant requests for his 
own ould mammy. He wanted her cruel 
bad, he said, and there was nothin’ ailed him, 
and he wouldn’t like to look for blackberries 
along the hedge — or to throw atones for 
Bran— or even to be given a wholo ha’penny 
to go buy himself a grand sugar-stick down 
at the shop—he only wanted his mammy. 
Such was his attitude and refrain aU that 
day and the next. After which his grand- 
mother said to her neighboui', J udy Ahern, 
that she couldn’t tell what had come over 
the child, and he had her fairly distracted 
listening to him. 

And Mrs Ahern said : “ Maybe he might 
be gettin’ somethin’; there’s a terrible dale 
of sickness about. But he doesn’t look very 
bad to say. Arrah now, Con a vie, why 
wouldn’t you run out and jilay a bit this 
lovely mornin’? Wantin’ your mammy? 
Sure that’s foolish talk, and she nobody can 
tell how far away this minyit. It’s just a 
notion you have. . . . ’Deed, ma’am, I dunno, 
but maybe you’d a right to let him home to 
her, or else he might get frettin’ and mopin’ 
himself into fever. He’s a poor little crathur ; 
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the face of Iiiin this instant isn’t the wiclth 
of a ha’penny herrin’.” 

“ And he so eon tinted,” said Mrs. Quin, 
“until he took this fantigue. Bael quare 
it ia.” 

“Mo.at thiiig.a do be quare and ugly these 
tinie.a,” said Mrs. Aliurn. “Goodness help 
us all! There’s poor Mrs. Duff thravellin’ 
off to-morra, to go stay wid her brother at 
Gortnakil. Very belike ahe'd talie him along; 
iirid he’d Ijti ai.ay landed liome onee he’d got 
that far.” 

And on the inoi'i'ow Con did actually set 
off with Mr.s. .Unit’ feeling half - appeased 
and half - ooiupunctious, ns people do ■when 
they get what they have clamoured for; 
sorry a little to lose .sight of Bran, staring 
open-mouthed after him down the lane ; and 
relieved through all by ii \mgue sensse that he 
wa.s going whither his heart-strings pulled. 

If lie had been a more experienced traveller 
he might have noticed some signs tlmt things 
were, as Judy Ahern had said, out of joint. 
It was harvest-time, and the weather w'as 
not wet, though dull and chilly, but nobody 
was working in the fields. Nothing seemed 
to move in them, as they lay deserted, except 
trails of a white mkt that drifted low among 
the furrows, where the potato-haulms looked 
strangely discoloured, speckled and blackened, 
as if a shrivelling Ikme had run through 
them all, charring and strewing pale ashe.s. 
The air was full of a peculiar odour, heavy 
.and acrid, tJie very life -breath of decay. 
The roads were deserted too. For miles no- 
body would I.KJ met, and then a small station- 
ary crowd of people would appear, collected, 
it would seem, without any more piu’iiose 
than cattle huddled together in a stonn, and 
ns dumb as they, not giving so much as a 
“ fine inornin’ ” to the pas.ser - by. Other 
crowds they .fell in with now' and again, 
Ijaeiiig slowly along, and these always had a 
heavy burden carried among them, and some- 
times women keening. Once the car-horse 
shied , violently at some dark, long thing, 
that Wii.s sti'etcdied out hy the footpath, and 
Mr.s. Duff crossed henself and said, “ God be 
good ut us!” and the driver said, without 
looking off" bis reins; “He's lyin’ there since 
yisterday, ami I .seen iinothei' above about the 
four-roads, and I ooniiii’ past this morriin’.” 

Gon did not give much heed to these inci- 
dents, but one scene in bis journey impressed 
him strongly. It was at the small town 
where they slept the night, and it happened 
while tliey waited in the broad main street , 


next morning for their car t6 pick them up, 
as Mrs. Duff travelled hy a rather disjointed 
system of lifts in vehicles that were goiu’ her 
road. There were few people about, and 
C’on w'a.s intensely admiring a gaudy tea- 
chest in the window of the shop before which 
they stood, when a great roar began to swell 
up round the corner, with a Inmbtning of 
wheels heard fitfully through it. Frescntly 
a large' crowd came struggling into sight — 
a .streetful of men, rvomeri, and cTiildren, 
■surroii ruling a blue, red-wbecled cart, piled 
high with dusty-looking white .sacks. Half 
a doxen__dark-nnif(ri ined poHcemcn were try- 
I ing to haul on the liorse, and keep betw'een 
the cart and the crowd, whose shout generally 
I .sounded like “Divil a fut it’s to quit-^divil 
a fut.” It was a crowd tliat looked as if it 
had somehow got more than its due share of 
glittering eyes — in mistake, apparently, for 
other things. 

As the cart came crawling past where 
Mrs. Duff and Con stood, a furious rush so 
tilted it over that the horse fell, bi’eaking a 
shaft, and some of the topmost sacks tumbled 
off; dropping with dull thuds, like de<id 
bodie.?!, upon the damp cobble-stone pave- 
ment. Con saw a little cloud of white dust 
rise up over each as it dumped down, and 
melt away on the air, making him wonder 
to himself: “Is it smokin’ hot they are?” 
But in another moment they were hidden 
for a while by a wild wave of the crowd, 
whicli threw itself tumultuously upon them. 
One of the sacks burst, spilling the soft flour , 
in flakes, and round it the jostling and writh- 
ing grew fiercest. The faces that got nearest 
to it looked hardly the whiter for their 
smears and powdering. 

A young woman, all black eyes and elf 
looks, with a baby wrapped in her shawl, 
crouching low and making a desperate long 
sum, grasped a covetous handful, which 
spirted away wastefully between her clenched 
fingers. Slie moistened .some of th i.s in a 
puddle as she knelt, and liold the paste to 
her l)ab5'’s mouth. But its head was droop- 
ing wearily aside, and its lips did not move 
W'hen she touched them. “ Ait it up, me 
heart's jewel," she said; “ait it up, mothei‘'a 
little bird. ’Deed, then, but you’re tlie con- 
thrdry little toad. It’s breakin’ me heart 
ye’ll be, roarin’ -when I’ve ne'er a bit to give 
you, and sleepin’ dead when I’ve the chance 
to feed you.” She was beginning to shake it, 
but a young man who stood behind her put 
his hand on her shoulder, saying; “'Whisht, 
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■whisht, you crathur, for God’s sake! It’s 
clone wid ■wautirn’ and cryin’; and a good job 
for it too, tliG Lord kno\7s !” Then the girl 
shrieked again and again, and the people 
about tier said from one to the other: “It’s 
her child's starved on her!” And an old 
man caught up the little body and held it 
high over his head, shonting: “Boys, boys — 
look youa at that ! There’s the -way Hender- 
son’s cartin’ oft' the childer’s bit of food to 
make his fine fortin in England.” And the 
crowd shouted back tlrrough a surge of 
curses; “ Divil a fut will he this day 1” 

A very little oM wonian seized hold of an 
outlying sack and tried to lift it, a ludi- 
crously impossible feat, at -witnessing which 
a cripple, leaner than his crutches, laughed 
boisterously, saying: “Och, good luck to you, 
granny; you’re makin’ a great offer at it 
entirely I Is it often yon do be liftin’ up the 
Hill of Ho-wth 1 More power to your elbow ! ” 
And the crowd yelled with laughter too. 

At this moment there was a prodigious 
clatter of hoofs on the stones, and round the 
corner whirled a squadron of hussars, all in 
their blue and yellow, like a flight of ma- 
caws, coming to the rescue of Mr. Henderson’s 
sacks. But Con saw scarcely more than the ^ 
first confused onset, for somebody snatched j 
Mm up and hurried him into a dark passage. 
The last sight be had of the fray was of a 
glossy black horse plunging frantically back 
from a cloud of the flour flung into his face, ■ 
and rearing higher and higher, until he fell ; 
over with a terrific scrambling crash. Con ' 
particularly noticed the white gloves of the ! 
rider, and thought to himself; “He’s been 
grabbin’ the flour too.” And the women j 
about him said; “Oeh, murdher, the baste 1- 
— the man’s apt to be kilt!” I 

When Mrs. Duff and Con emerged again 
all was quiet in the street. Two or three ■ 
women had even stolen back, and were 
scraping up the white patches; and he was 
driven away on a car for what seemed to 
him a vast length of time. But at last, as 
he peered listles.sly out on glimpses of the 
dreai-y, strange road, caught between the 
sluwled heiids of two other passengers, his 
eyes suddenly fell on something delightfully 
familiar. It was a gray ruined mill which 
stood by the river, not many hundred yards 
from his home. All at once lie seemed to be 
sat down in the middle of his old life, as if 
he had never left it, only with a charming 
freshness superadded. A delicious feeling 
came over him as he watdied the dear sky- 


glinting loops unwind themselves in the 
grass while the ear jogged along. There 
were, the big stones over the edges of which 
the brown water broke into dancing crests 
of crystal bubbles when the river was full, 
and the deep pools under the hollow banka 
where they had seen the trout that was the 
size of a young ■svliale, and the tivisted wild 
cherry-tree from beneath which the eddies 
sometimes twii'led away, bearing fleets of frail, 
snowy petals. And Johnny and Katty and 
the rest might all come into view, paddling 
round any corner. When the car stopped at 
the gap through which you got into the field 
just behind his cottage, he was almost beside 
himself with joy, as his fellow-travellers, 
who were less elated, lifted him down and 
handed him his bundle, and bade him run 
: straight in to his mother, like an iligant child. 

He did run down the steep little footpath 
. at the top of his speed, and round the corner 
j of the house, and in through tlie open door. 
The room looked vei’y dusk to him, coming 
' in from the mellow afternoon sunshine, and 
' the first thing he noticed was that the fire 
' had gone out. Their hearth was a blackness 
' sprinkled with white ashes, which made liim 
think of the flour spilt on the dark gi'ound. 
Next he saw his mother .sitting on a stool by 
the hearth, with her head leaned against the 
wall, and his father’s old caubeen hanging 
on its nail above, a very , unusual sight at 
that hour. Con rushed at her head-foremost, 
saying ; “ Och, mammy darlint, I’m come 
home this long way, and they was fightin’ 
wid all the soldiers and spillin’ the flour, and 
his horse rared up on his hind-legs till he 
fell off hia feet. And •where’s daddy if he 
isn’t workin’? And musha, what for is 
Nannie and J ohnny in bed ? ” He pulled her 
slnwl because she did not look round at him, 
and immediately she dropped down prone 
on the floor, as helplessly and heavily as he 
had seen the white sacks fall. She had, in 
truth, been dead for hours, but Con ran out 
screaming that he was after killing his 
mammy, and nothing would persuade him 
otherwise. Vainly the neighbours averred 
that "the crathur was starvin’ herself this 
great while to keep a bit for the childer, let 
alone her heart bein’ broke, frettin’ after her 
poor husband and little Pat, who were took 
from her wid the fever, both of them the.; 
one day.” Con’s mind was shut fast into the 
dreadful moment when he had pulled her 
shawl and she had fallen down, and therein 
it abode, sorely afflicted, until a spell of . 
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brain -fever intervening let it loose into a nothin’ the len'tli of the day on’y the curlew, 
region of vtiguer and more var'ied dreams.' or maybe a couple of say-gulLs skirlin’ — 
And wlien lie had struggled through his rai-sonable enough. I’ll be apt to .stay where 
iilnea.s, nobody well knew liow or why, he l am." 

svoke up to find hi.s world .swept very bare. Con, who tvas a person of many moods, 
IbirJier, mother, and all his brethren, except happened to be in an mimsually cynical one 
little liatty, were vanislied out of it, and as just then; however, he adhered to his reso- 
it came looming back to him, thu.sdepeopled, lution, and when his' sister had gone he 
its aspect was iinineasurably desolate. Nor adopted a life of long tramps. Somebody had 
did hi,s I0.S.S end here, for from this time given him an 0I4 fiddle, and this he carried 
dated tlie .sprijigiiig up among the neiglibours with him, though chiefly as a. sort of badge, 
of a suapiivion that lie was not all there, a as his perform;iiice.s were but feeble, and he 
aiispicinn wliieh developed into an accepted could turn Ida hand to iiiany other things 
article of belief, tlie more readily, per]iap.s, wlicn he found it necessary to do so. His 


nobody remained for whom s 


n for several years befo 


mal l)itterne,s8, they led him to Lisoonnel. In those days he 


the old grandmother having slipped away 
out of her loiie-someness before his recovery. 
It would not be easy to explain how it was 


^as a .strange, small figure, w-lio woi'e a coat 
X) large for him, and a liat set so far back 
n his head that its brim made a sort of halo 


that Con grew' up into that privileged and to frame his face, which had a curious way 
disfranchised person who is spoken of as of looking fitfully young and old, with a 
“a crathur,” and whose proceedings are more shining of violet-blue eyes and a puckering 
or less exempt from criticism. People often of fine-drawn wrinkles, A small boy and a 
said of him that he had plenty of sense of little old ancient man would seem to change 
his own, and the remark was to some extent places half a dozen times in the course of a 
explanatory, as a certain singvilarity in his single conversation. Even liis hair was a 
way of viewing things even more than an puzzle, regarded as an indication of age, 
occasional inconsequence and flightiness in because its black had become sti'eaked with 
his .sayings and doings tended to establish wliite in such a fashion that its appai'ent hue 
the reputation for eccentricity wliiijh followed varied according to w'hat came uppermo.st in 
him closely as a shadow, and set an im- accidents of i-uiiling and smoothing. A neigh- 
palpable barrier between himself and his boiir once said of him that he was the living 
kind. As he advanced in life this was nioral of a little ould lepreehaWn that they' 
strengthened hy his increasiijg fondness for were uftei' making a couple of sizes too big 
hi.s own .society, but he did not take to his by mistake; and my owu impression is that 
solitaiy wanderings until after his siatei' fui'theroj^portunities for observing specimens 
Katty married young Peter Meehan and of the race would he likely to hear out this 
emigrated to New York. It was suggested statement. 

to him that lie should accomi>any them; but ’J’lie .summer evening on which he was first 
he sat looking meditative foi' a while, and seen at Lisoonnel had followed a very fine 
then .said: “How far might it be from this day. In the heart of its golden afternoon 
to the State.s?” Mrs. 0’Di'i.seoll trusted her youngest sou 

“I dunno rightly,” said his informant, Terence out on the bog with bis brothers 
“but a goodiah step it’s apt to lie, for and sisters and some otlier childi'en, the 
people’s better than a couple of weeks sailin’ eldest of whom, Johanna Harvey, the Ryans’ 
there. I’m tould.” orphan niece, was credited with wit enough 

Con meditated a little more before he put to keep the party out of the ho]e.s. They 
another question. “Would you he widin wandered off rather more widely than usual, 
healin’, out there, of the folk talkin’ foolish?’’ along the foot of the hill, lured on by a 
he inquired. sprinkling of dainty white mushrooms, wliich 

“ Why’, tub-be sure, man; w'hat ’ud liindei' they found, generally with yolLs, studded 
you tliat you wouldn’t hear them talkin’ here and there. At last they sat down on 
Kume a.s any where.s else ?” ' a bank to peel their delicate, pink -quilted 

“ Bcdad, then,” said Con, “ it seems a long buttons, all of them except Terence, who was 
way to be thravellin’ to a countluy as close not yet of an ago to have acquired a taste for 
as that. Sure, if you take out for a stravade mushrooms. He hiul lieeu carried most of 
over the bog here, you’ll be throubled wid the way, still he had toddled farther than he 
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was aoouatomecl to do, and hi.s umvontcd 
oxertionw led liim to curl himself up behind 
ft, sun ’•smitten rock and hill asleep with a 
quietness which presently brought upon him 
tlie fate of out of sight out of mind. After a 
while, however, Johanna did bethink herself 
of him, and was just on the point of wonder- 
ing aloud where little Terence had gone to, 
when her cousin Thady turned her thoughts 
into a difi'erent channel by suddenly saying: 
“What Wiis there in it before the boginnin’ 
of everythin’?” 

Thady wa-s a small, anxious-looking child, 
whose pile and pcfiky face his mother often 
likened regretfully to a hap’orth of soap after 
a rveek’a ivashiug. He had spent a surpris- 
ingly considerable part of his six years in 
metaphysical speculations, and was always 
clisposocl to make a personal grievance of the 
difficulties in which they constantly landed 
him. His tone was now rather peremptory 
as he repeated: “ What was there in it before 
the beginnin’ of everythin’?” 

“ ilure, nothin’ at all,” said his elder brother 
Peter, to whom, the answer seemed quite 
simple and satisfactory. But Johanna looked 
as if she had caught sight of some distinct 
object which provoked hard staring. 

“Then what was there before the beginnin’ 
of nothin’?” pursued Thady. 

“Dunno,” said Peter indilforeiitly, “unless 
it was more nothin’.” 

“Sure, not at all; that wouldn’t bo the 
way of it,” Johanna siiid dreamily, yet with 
decision. “ If there was nothin’ but nothin’ 
in it, there’d ha’ been apt to not be e’er an 
anythin’ ever. Whore’cl it ha’ come from? 
Don’t be telling the child lies, Peter, Why, 
for one thing,” she said, hor tone sharpening 
polemically and taking a touch of triumph, 

“ there was always God Almighty in it and 
the Divil. Maybe that’s wliat you call 
, nothin’,” 

T’eter evaded this point, .saying: “Well, 
anyway, those times, if there was ju,st the 
two of them in it and no liarni to be doin’, 
let alone any good people to know the differ, 
it’s on’y a quare sort of Divil he’d get the 
chance of bein’. I wouldn’t call him anythin’ 

“He wouldn’t be so very long, ye may 
depiud,” Johanna pronounced. “ Mushas sure 
the Divil couldn’t stay contint any while at 
all till he’d take to some manner of ould 
mischief ’ud soon show you the sort of cratliur , 
he WM— it’s hie riathur. I should suppose ' 
the first tiling he’d go do ’ud be makin’ all | 


the sorts of hijjis roarin’ great bastes and 
snakes and riptiles that he could think of, 
and the disolit, black, wet bogs wid the could 
win’ over tliem fit to cut you in two when 
you’re sleepin’ out at night,” said Johanna, 
whose ten years of life had brought her into 
some rough places before her adoption by 
her Aunt Lizzie Eyan, “ and the workhouses 
— bad luck to the whole of them— where 
there’s rats in the cocoa, and mad people, 
Lightenin’ you, and the cross matrons, and 
the polis, and the say to dhrownd the fishin’- 
hoats in, and dirty ould naygurs that put 
dacint people out of their little places—” 

“ If it had been me,” said Peter, “ I’d lua’ 
been very apt to just hit him a crack on the 
head when I noticed what he was at, and bid 
him lave thim sort of consthructions alone.” 

“ I dunno the rights of it entirely,” Johanna 
admitted, “ but it’s a cruel pity ho ever got 
the chance to be carryin’ on the way he’s 

“ Ah, sure it can’t he helped now at all 
events ! ” said Peter, who was for the time 
being not inclined to quarrel seriously with 
the scheme of things, as be basked on tho: 
wai’m grassy bank, where the wild bees were 
humming in the thyme, happily remote from 
the grim House and tho hungry sea. 

“Belike it can’t,” said Johanna; “hut. 
’twould be real grand if it could. Suppose I 
was out on the hill thei'e some fine evenin’, 
and I not thinkin’ of anythin’ in partie’lar, 
and all of a suddiiit I’d see a great big, ugly, 
black-lookin’ baste of a feller, the size of forty, 
akytin’ away wid himself along the .light of 
the sky over yonder, where the sun was 
about goin’ down, and his shadder the len’th 
of an awful tall tree slippin’ streelin’ after 
him, till it was off over the edge of the world 
like, and that same 'ud be just the Divil, 
that they were after bundlin’ out of it body 
and hones, the way he wouldn’t get meddlin’ 
and makin’ and annoyin’ people any more. So- 
wid that I’d take a race home and be tollin’ 
you all the iligant thing was after happenin’. 
And in tho middle of it who’d come landin’ 
in but me father and mother and little Dan. 
And then, if it isn’t the grand cup of tay I’d 
be makin’ her, ay hegorra would I, and a 
sugarstick to stir it wid.” 

Johanna’s vision of the millennium was 
broken in upon quoi'ulously by Thady. “ Sure 
I know all about God Almighty and the 
Divil,” he said comprehensively. “I wa.s 
on’y axin’ what was iu it before the beginnin’ 
of everythin’, and you’re not tellin’ me fchal..” 


“There’s a dale o’ things Httle spalpeens, 
like you -wouldn’t he touM the rights of at 
all," said Peter loftily, heing rather annoyed 
at the interruption. He would have liked to 
lieai' some further details about the felicity 
to be inaugurated by that exquisite cup of 
tea. “ Go on romancin’, Han.” 

But Jolianua, who felt that this assump- 
tion of superior knowledge was an uucandid 
subterfuge, and yet had not magnanimity 
enough to disclaim it on her own part, re- 
mained uneasily ailent for a moment, and 
then only said : “ Sure it’a time we wa-s 
gettin’ home.” This they accordingly jan- 
ccoded to do, and Imd gone moat of the 
distaneii before it noeurred to anybody that 
little Terence U’lJriscoll wfis not -with them. 
Then, after a superlioial and unproductive 
search amoxig the .scattered stones and bushes, 
they thought it expedient to run back in a 
fright, and report that the child had gone 
and got lost, urile,s.5 by any odd chance he’d 
come home along wid himself. 

Thus it was that when Terence -wakened 
from hia nap, lie found himself deserted, and 
thrown completely upon his own resources. 
As he had not been quite three years in 
amassing these, they were on the -whole but 
scanty. In fact, he was helplessly unable to 
realize a world with nothing in it except 
endk's.sly awelling-up -slope-s of furzy grass, 
no Molly noi' Micky for him to trot after, 
and to carry him wherever they were going, 
whenever ho intimated the de.sirability of 
that step by abruptly iilumping down on the 
way. So he set oft’ in a great hurry to escape 
from such a -wildei-ness. He still walked 
with a wobbling stagger, and his long frock 
of whity-brown homespun kept on tripping 
him up, which retarded his progi'ess. But 
he was not at all long in mentally reaching 
the precincts of a wild panic which rose up 
and seized him in a grip never to be quite 
forgotten, though only a few despemte min- 
utes ensued before ho stamped blindly against 
Con’s legs, It was so unutterable a relief to 
liave come on somebody who could hear him 
roar, that Terence ceased roaring immediately, 
and let Cou pick him up without demur. 
The ujjpearauce of Molly or Micky would, 
rw doubt, have been more satisfactory, but 
this stranger man might seiwe -well enough 
at a pinch to carry him homo, which it was 
inconceivable that anybody of such a size 
could be unable or umvilling to do. As for 
Con, the inference he drew from Terence’s 
dimensions -was that his family and friends 


were probably not far to seek; and he recog- 
nized the ahrewdne.s3 of the coniecturc when 
he presently espied a shawled 11 gure coming 
swiftly towards liim over the edge of a slope, 
with the amber of the sunset glowing behind 
her, and her long shadow sliding on far below 
her, and as if it were in an even greater hurry 
than herself. 

Mrs. O’Driscoll’s head was among the golden 
sunbeams, but her heart had gone do wn to 
the very bottom of the blackest and deepe.st 
hole in the bog. For towards tba,t dreadful 
goal she had seen a snudi form toddling ever 
since the other children came home alarmingly 
late -with the news that Terence had got lost 
on them, and they couldn’t find a bit of him, 
i high ways or low ways. Slie was so over- 
! joyed at her rescue that her delighted grati- 
I tude east a sort of glamour around Con, 

; which never wholly faded away. Ever after 
! the appearance of his queer figure called up 
I in her mind a dim remmiscence of the moment 
i when she had seen it for the first time come 
j into view, laden with what she well knew 
; was Terence, .sitting bolt upright in a manner 
I that betokened him to have expei’ieneed 
I neither drwvning nor any other disaster, 
j As Con put the child into her arms, where 
I it seemed to fit into a niche specially designed 
for it, he said: “Sure now, ma’am, when I 
seen him stumpin’ along his lone, and he 
about the height of a sizeable boholawn (rag- 
weed), sez I to meself there was apt to be 
.somebody lookin’ after him. For bedad it 
.seems to me mostwhiles the littler a thing 
i.s the more people thei'e’ll be consaitin’ they 
can’t get on widout it; and that's lucky, 
, belike, or else it might aisy get lost entirely, 
’ like a threepenny-bit rowled away into a 
crack. But if you come to eonsidlier,” Con 
said, hurrying on, lest hia allusion to the coin 
should be construed as a hint that he thought 
of payment for his sciwices, “ most people’s 
lookin’ out for somebody, or else somebody’s 
lookin’ out for them. It’s on’y a few odd 
ones like meself that make.s no differ here or 
there. I won’er now is the raison that it’s 
after losin’ ourselves we are in a maimer — 
I’ve me notions about that. For first — I 
think I dunno if anythm’.s rightly lost that 
nobody’s lookin’ to flad, and then I think I 
dunno but you might as well .Siiy you couldn’t 
find anythin’ you weren’t after losin’ and 
lookin’ for, and that’s not the truth bo no 
manner of manes.” 

“And you after findiiT the child,” said 
Mrs. O’Driscoll. 
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“Sure not atal), ma’am,” said Con, modestly 
depi'ecatiiig not the statement but the implied 
piaiae, “ Small thanks to me for that, when 
the woeful bawls of it you might have heard | 
a mile o’ ground. You could as aisy ha’ 
missed a little clap of thunder, if a one was j 
he chance cornin' tatterin’ along between the j 
furzes, wicl the head of it bobbin’ up now | 
and ugin, and makin’ all the noise it could 
conthrive. Troth it’s the quare bawls I might 
be kttin’ these times afore the rest of them 
’ud hear me, for if it’s lost I am, I’m strayin’ 
a terrible long wiiile; they’re apt to disre- 
mimber they ever owned me. 1 do be thinkin’, 
ma’am, that if you forgit what you’ve lost, 
’tis maybe all the one thing as if you’d found 
it ; and after that agin I do be thinkin’ maybe 
’twould be liker losin' it twyste over. It’s 
quare the diffrent notions there is about most 
things. And a good job too, or else what 
would you he coH.sidherin’ in your mind, 
when you was thrampiu’ around? ’Deed 
now, if you couldn’t he supposin’ they were 
this way and that way and argufyin’ over 
them wid yourself in your own mind, ’twould 
be like as if you took and swallied down a 
lump of ’baccy instead of chewin’ it, and 
what sort of benefit or plisure ’ud you git 
out of that?” 

This was Con’s first bit of philosophizing 
at Lisconnel, and it was not Ids last by many, 
as the place became one of his favourite re- 
sorts, His liking for it was perhaps partly 
due to the fact that its inhabitauts received 
him on move equal terms tlian were generally 
accorded to him elsewhere; and this again 
may be largely attributed to the iufliuence of 
Mrs. O’DriseolI. For her grateful feelings 
towards the restorer of Terence made her 
loth to recognize any deficiencies in him, 
and her neighbours, .soon perceiving that 
she seemed vexed if Con was spoken of as 
craoked, or crazy, or “wantin’ a corner ”, were 
ready enough to modify their language, and 
even their judgment, in accordance with her 
view. Still it was convenient to distinguish 
him from another resident Con, about whom 
there were no very striking features. There- I 
fore, hei' little Eoso having been heard to 
say that she was “after seein’ Con; not Con i 
Eyau, but the quare one,” they caught up 
and applied the epithet, which in Lisconuel 
is regai'ded as a safely colourless tem, not 
likely to hurt the most sensitive feelings, 

Con on his part formed the highest opinion 
of Mrs, O’Driscoll, and often took .counsel 
with her about perplexing points w'hich had 


presented themselves to him in the course of 
his meditations. In one practical matter, 
however, he showed an obstinacy that did not 
further her in her wish to uphold him on a 
footing with quite sensible people. This was 
his fancy for adorning the band of bis broad- 
brimmed oaubeen with a garnish of feathers 
I and flowers. Mrs. 0’.Dri.scoll disapproved of 
I the freak, rightly judging that it often created 
irrevocable first impressions, and fixed his 
standing at a glance. In this age and clime 
the Seven Sages could hardly maintain among 
them a reverend aspect under the frivolity 
of a single flaunting blossom, muoli leas the 
gaudy bunches and fantirstio plumes upon 
which Con recklessly ventured. So at last, 
having hinted and I'emonstrated ineffec- 
tually, she contrived somehow to find time 
and stuff among her laborious and scanty 
stores and fashioned for him a I’ouiid cloth 
cap of a severely plain design, which she 
thought would give no scope for any unseemly 
appendages. Upon being presented with this 
head-gear. Con dutifully assumed it, and w'ent 
about wearing it for a day or two in a de- 
pressed frame of mind. Then he appeared 
in the morning at the O’Drisoolls’, cheered, 
and crested with a remarkably long gannet’s 
feather struck upright in the crown of his 
cap, through which he had bored a hole to 
admit of the insertion. He was resolved to 
brazen out the matter, so he presently took 
ofl' liis cap, and twirling it round wdtli an 
unconcerned air as he leaned against the 
dooi', said to Herself: “Well, ma’am, what 
do you think of that?” 

“To tell you just the truth, Con," said 
Herself, whose countenance had fallen as she, 
saw the failure of her little plot, “I was 
thinkin’ it looked a dale better before you 
cocked that ould gazabo on top of it. ’Deed, 
now it gives jmu the apparenoe of a head of 
cabbage that’s sproutin’ up and goin’ to seed. 
Sure you niver see the other lads trapesin’ 
about wid the like on them.” 

1 Con, who seemed rather cast down by this 
criticiam, was about to reply, when young 
Ned Keogh took the cap out of his hand and 
affected to examine it closely, saying : “Glory 
be to goodness, what sort of thing is it at all 
at all? Bedad it’s the won'erful conthrivanoe 
^ — Ah, tub-be sure; i .see what it is. He’s 
about growin’ a pair of wings for bis wit to 
fly away wid. But muaha, good gi’aoious, he 
needn’t ha' throubled himself to be gettin’ 
them that sizeable. Sometbin’ the bigness of 
a hedge-sparrer’s, or maybe a weeny white 
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Liitterfly’.'-' 'ud ha’ pliiitj’- stren’th enough fur 
the if that -was all they had to do." Ned 
liieant no liarm, but his witticisms did not 
fall in with (Jon’s humour, so he snatched 
hack the cap, and went off affronted, nor did 
he call at the O’DriacoIIs’ again for some 

The next time he came, however, Herself 
had espied liiiu a bit down the road, and was 
standing at the door to receive him with his 
discarded caubcen in })ei' Inind. “You’d bo 
better weariii’ it, Coii, after all,” .she said, 
“ for tlie eyes are Hcorchcd out of your head 
under the sun widout e’er a scriip of brini.’’ 
And a.s Unii took it, he observed with glee 
that she Inul fastened into the band a dove- 
coloured kittiwake’.s wing-feather, a . some- 
what cherislieJ jiossession of her owji, avhich 
she \i.sed to keep over her beat picture on tine 
wail, Thus did she .seek to make ainonds for 
till! speech about the sprouting cabbage-head, 
whicli liad been weighing heavily upon her 
coiisGienoe. 

The kittiwake’.s feather liad to weather 
rain and sunshine for many a year in C’on 
the (Juare One’s old oaubeen; but it is now 
on a room-wall again, the Kilfoyles’ this tiiue. 
Con brought it to Mrs. Kilfoyle one autumn 
evening in the year Mrs. O’Eriscoll died. It 
was much longer than usual since lie had 
wandered into Liscoimel, illness and one 
tiling and anothei' having detained liiin in 
tlie North for the last twelvemonth and 
more— all her blackest days of ehildle.ss 
widowhood — .so tlrat this was his iir.st visit 
since the departure of Ills eaiiiest friend. 

" Could yon he keepin’ it somowheres safe 
for me, ma'am?” he said, .showing tlie soft 
gray featlier to Mrs. Kilfoyle, who was 
sitting by tlie fire with her sons and her 
future daugliter-in-liiw, and Ody Rafferty’s 
aunt, and the Widdy MHurk. “I’ll bo 
weai'in’ it no more. ’Twas she herself stuck 
it in for me, but sure I knew well enough all 
the wliile she’d liefer I wouldn’t be goin’ 
aljout wid such things on me iiead, and sorra 
a bit of me will agin,” 

“Wliethen now but yourself’s the quare 
iniui, Oon,’’ said Ody Rafferty’s aunt, “ to be 
takin’ up wdd that notion tiiese times, when 
nc’ei' a differ it’ll make to her. There might 
liii’ been some siiise in it, if you’d done it to 
jilase lier, but now you’re more than a trifle 
too late wid that. A day after tlie fair you 
are. Sure she'll never set eyes on you or your 
old caubeen agiii,” she said, as announcing 
some untliought-of disooveiy of her own “no 


j matter what ould tliraah you might take and 
I stick in it. You miglit be wearin’ a young 
I iiaystack on your head for anything siie 
! could tell.” 

j “That may be or mayn’t be,” said Con. 

! “But at all evints the next body tliat goes 
; there out of this country-side ’ill be very apt 
to bring her woi'd, Discoorsin’ together 
; they’ll be of all the news, and as like as not 
ho— or it might be slio — ’ill say to her — ‘I 
seen Con the Qiiare One goin’ the road a while 
: back, and he wid ne’er a thraneen of auy tliiii' 
in his hat, good or bad ; tlu? same way the 
; other boys are; lookin’ rael daeint and sins- 
iblo.’ Belike .slie miglit Vie axin’ after me 
lierself, and tliat 'ud put it in tlie other body’s 
I liead. Yourself it may be, Moggy, Faix 
, now, I wouldn’t won’er a bit if it wa.s, for 
. there must be. a. terrible great age on yon 
these times. Sure you looked to be an ould, 
ould woman the first day i ever beheld you, 
and that’s better tVian a dozen year ago.” 
j “ Troth then tlicre’s plinty of ouklcr ould 
people than me, let me tell you,” protested 
. Moggy, who was about ninety, “ that you 
need be settlin’ I’m goin’ anywheres next. 
Musha cock you up! jVnd your own hair 
: turned as white as sheep's wool on a black- 
: thorn bush.” 

She seemed so much put out by Con’s 
statement and inference that young Thady 
Kilfoyle, alway's a good-natured lad, sought 
^ to sootlie her. 

! “ Sure tliere’s no settlin’ any such a thing, 

' and for the matter of goin’, the young people 
: often enough get their turn as fast as any- 
^ liody else. It’.s mesolf," lie said, “might ho 
. sooner than you bringin’ news of yous ail 
' and Con’s ould caubeen, and everythin’ else 
to Heaven the way he sez.” 

I “ I dimiio if you’ve any call to be talkin’ 

. that fashion,” said the 'W^'iddy M'Gurk dis- 
I approvingly, “as if you could be walkin' 

I permisc-yis into Heaven widout wid your 
; lave or by your lave. Maybe it isn’t tliere 
^ any of us’ll be bringin’ our news.” 
j “Might you know of e’er a better ])lace 
tlieu, ma’am?” said Con. 

“Heard you ever the like of that?” said 
Ody Rafi'erty’.s aunt, not unwillingly scan- 
dalized, “ 1 should suppose nobody, unless it 
was a born liaythen, 'ud know of any pilace 
better than Heaven,” 

“ That’s where she is then,” said Con, strok- 
ing his feather. “For tlie best place ever 
was is none too good for her, God knows 
well.” 
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“ And tliruG for you, man,” said theWiddy 
M'Gui'k, “But she’s one thing, and we’re 
iinotlier, It’s not settin’ ourselves up we 
should be to have the same chances.” 

“ Ah, well, sure maybe we’re none of us 
ton outrageous altogether!” said Mrs. Kil- 
foyle, looking hopefully round at her coni- 
jiiiny. “And if they can put up wid us at 
all at all, they will. We’ll get there yet, 
pliise God. And anyway I’ll be takiu’ good 
care of your feather, Con. Ay will I so; 
same as if it was dropped out of an angel’s 
wing.” 

“So good-night to you kindly, ma’am,” 
said he. “I’ll be steppin’ back to Laragh- 
mcna. I on’y looked in on you to bring you 
that, and give you news of 'riieresa. And 
I question will I ever set fut agin in Lis- 
connel.” 

He did not, however, leave it quite imme- 
diately. A little later, when Brian Kilfoyle 
was e.soortijig Norah Einegan home, they saw 
him sitting on the bank near the O’Hriscolls’ 
I'oofless cabin. Its mud walls were fast 
crumbling into ruin. Already the little 
window-square had lost its straigiit outline, 
and would soon be as shapeless as any hole 
burrowed in a bank. Con sat with his back 
tui’ned to it until the thisk had mxiffled up 
everything in dhaiiess, and then he stole an 
armful of turf sods from the nearest stack, 
and groped his way in tlirough the deserted 
door. The shadows within were folded so 
heavily that he could scarcely more than 
guess where the hearth had been. One of 
Con’s peculiarities was a strange horror of a 
fireless hearth. At the sight of its hoarily- 
sprinlcled blackness he always felt as if he 
were standing on the verge of some frightful 
revelation ; a vague reminiscence, no doubt, 
frotii the scene of his life’s tragedy, all distinct 
memory of which laid been blurred away by 
his illness. Now he piled and crumbled 
his sods with practised skill, and set them 
alight in well-chosen places. But he stayed 
only for a minute or so till the little flutter- 
ing flames had fairly taken a hold, and were 
sending golden tlireads running along the 
netted libre.s. Then he groped his way out 
again, and retunied to his seat on the bank. 
Presently, as he watched, he saw a. red light 
beginning to flicker through window and 
door, and growing steadier and stronger. 
'Wlien it was at its brighte.st, ho got up and 
turned away. “ Tliat’s the vei’y way it would 
be shinin’;” he said, “and I cornin’ along the 
road to see Herself and Himself and the 


childer— God be good to them all, wherever 
they may be. And that's the notion of it 
I’ll keep in me mind.” 

And Con the Quare One came no more to 
Liaconnel. 


MAD BELL. 

(raOM “STEANOEIiS AT mOONNEL ”.) 

Not SO very long before the sound of Con 
the Quare One’s fiddle ceased to enliven Li.s- 
connel any more. Mad Bell’s singing had 
begun to be heard there oceasionally, as it 
has been at intervals ever since she arrived 
with her two housemates, Big Anne and 
the Dummy, and took up her abode in the 
last of the cabins that you pass on the left 
hand, going towards Sallinbeg. Perhaps 
Liseonnel should not reckon her among its 
residents, so much of her time is spent on 
the tramp a.s an absentee. Still, she some- 
times has tamed with us for a long while, 
and she is understood to have some property 
in the house furniture, so it seems natural 
to consider the place her home. 

From the first it appeared obvious to all 
that the dementedness which cluiraeterized 
the little wizened, yellow-faced woman was 
of a much more pronounced typo tlian Con 
the Quaro One’s. Any attempt to spare 
people’s feelings by ignon'ng the .fact would 
have been, very futile, and it was therefore 
lucky that the three new-comers, Mad Bell 
herself included, were quite content to accept 
the situation. The neighbours were at first 
inclined to comnimerate Big Anne, who was 
pronounced to be “a dacint, sinsible, poor 
woman,” for the oddities of her household, 
the incalculable flightinesa of Mad Bell, and 
the impenetrable silence of the Dummy. But 
to their condoling remarks she was wont to 
reply in effect: “Ah sure, ma,'am, that's the 
way I’m used to them, the crathur.s. Why, 
if Mad Bell said anythin’ over -sinsible, or 
poor Winnie said anythin’ at all, it’s wond’rin’ 
I’d be what was goin’ to happin us next,” 
And Big Anne evidently looked upon this as 
an uncomfortable frame of mind. At first. 
too, ,tbey speculated much about the circum- 
stances which had brought the curious trio 
together beneath one thatch, and found it 
especially hard to conjecture how the daft 
little vagrant had come into possession of 
sundry tables and chairs. All its members, 

I however, being incommunicative persons, no 
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satisfactory elucidation of these iJoints'waa 
ai'rived at in Lisoonnel. 

The cofiltisccjice of Big Anne’s and the 
Dummy’s fortunes is a simple history enough. 
Anne t'amiiii, while yet a youngisVi woman, 
was left alone in the world to do for lienself 
in her little way.sirle cabin. Without a dowry 
to reoomiueiul her rough-hewn features and 
large-boned ungainliness, she never had any 
suitors, and .she found it as much as she 
could contrive to make out her .single living 
by means of her ‘‘bit of poultry” and her 
pig. NeverthelfcsH, when her iKJarest neigh- 
huuri--the Cioliglii-rs — died, leaving their 
daughter Winnie, “who had uiver got her 
speech, the erathur,” b) live on charity or 
the rates, what else was a body to do except 
take her in'l Anne would have put this 
(lue.stion to you with a sincere want of re- 
source. So Winnie Goliglier transferred to 
Anne Fannin’s house herself and all her 
worldly goods, which consisted of the olothe.s 
she had on, and a prayer-hook, and a lame 
duck, and thenceforward the two “ got along 
the best way they could.” 

Mad B(jirs history has more complications 
in it.. They began one pleasant April day 
when she was endy a slip of a lass, who had 
taken a little place at the Hunts’ farm near 
her home, for the purpose of saving up a few 
pounds against her marriage with Eicliard 
M’Birney. She had been given an imex- 
pjected holiday,, and was running homeac;ros.s 
the fresh, spring-green grass-fields, thinking 
to take iier people by .surprise, when she 
came to a hedge-gap whence you look down 
into a steep-banked lane. And at the foot 
of the bank .Rioluird M’Birney was .sitting 
with his arm round her .sister Lizzie’s waist. 

To a di.spas.sionate observer this transfer- 
ence of his attentions might have seemed a 
matter of .small moment. Mo.st of their ac- 
quaintances, for example, were just as well 
satisfied that he should court Eliza as Isa- 
bella. But the sight turned all the current 
of her life awry; for it set her off, rushing 
away from it across the same sunny, green 
fields, and she never came home again. Nor 
ever again would she settle down quietly 
anywhere. She had a strong, clear voice 
and a taste for niusie, and this led her to 
take to singing ballads about the counti-y at 
markets and fairs. The hai'der she was 
thinking about fickle Eiehard M‘Biraey, the 
louder and shriller she sang. A very few years 
of such wandering shrivelled up her plump 
“pig-heauty”, so that in her little, sallow, 


weather-beaten face her own motlier would 
sciirccly luive recognized pretty Is.ibclla Eeid. 
Then, after a long spell of illues.s in a Dnkm 
infirmary, she began to grow noticeably odder 
and stranger in her look and ways, until at, 
length the children shouted “ Mad Bell ! ” as 
she pa-ssed, and that became her recognized 
style and title. 

Such, hrioily, liad been her experience of 
life, when, one September evening, she came 
by chance to Big Anne and the !Duinmy'.s 
door. She had got a very hid cold, and felt 
luirdly able to dr;ig herself along between 
tlie berried hedges, and was so hoar.se that 
she could with difficulty ask for the night’s 
lodging, which they granted without demur. 
Their time.s had been unusually had of late. 
In tact, their room was looking several sizc.-i 
larger than they were accu.stomed to see it, 
because they had sold any articles of furni- 
ture for which “ e’er a price at all ” could be 
obtained. But to whatever accommodation 
this bareness permitted they made Mad Bell 
kindly welcome, the crathuj being sick and 
crazy, and she stayed with them for tliree 
or four days. By that time, finding herself 
recovered, she resumed her journey, setting 
off early in the morning with the abruptness 
and absence of circumlocution which, as a rule, 
distinguished her proceedings. A friendly 
nod and grimace she made serve for an- 
nouncement of departure and leave-taking 
all in one. As her hostessas watched her out , 
of sight down the road. Big Anne said: 

“ Well, now, I never .seen that qnare little ■ 
body in this countlmy before, and we're very 
apt to not set eyes on her agin. God be good 
to us all, hut the likes of her is to be pitied 1 
She’s worse off than the two of us. But 
hedad, Winnie, if tliirn bins there don’t 
prisintly take to layiu’ a thrifle, it’s in a 
tight hole we’ll be ourselves. I dunno 
what’s bewitchin’ them. And the aori’a an 
ould stick have we left in it that man oi' 
mortal ’ud give us the price of a pullet’s egg 
for — and small blame to him, unless he was 
as deminted as lierself tliat’.s quittin’.” 

Mad Bell’s tramp that day was all along a, 
sequence of lonesome, winding lanes, where 
few dwellings were dotted among the greoi 
aiid gold of the fields. The bustle of the 
harvest, its reaping and binding, was cvei' 
in them, and they lay without a stir or 
sound. In some of them the .stook.s were 
still encamped, but some were .smooth 
stubble, empty, except where a flock of 
turkeys filled it with dark, bunchy .shapes. 
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She walked steadily on tlie .-whole; day, with- 
!iut any adventiiro, hut when the Aew was 
beginning to fall through the t-wilight she 
came to a short, shady reach of lane, at the 
end of which stood, in a green nook, a small, 
prim white cottage, with two peaked win- 
dows and fi door to match. That, at least, is 
how it would under ordinary circumstances 
have presented itself to a passer-by. Just 
then, however, nobody would have noticed 
anything about it except the fact that out of 
the open door thick coils of woolly, black 
smoke were rolling and rolling, stabbed 
through every now and again by thrusts of 
flame which even in the lingering daylight 
gleamed strongly fierce and red. The house 
•ivas evidently on fire. As Mad Bell drew 
lU'urer, she became aware of a wheaten- 
coloured tei'rier standing in front of it, and 
when, he saw her, he began to bark vehe- 
mently. She was used to being barked at, 
though not in this way, for howls were intei’- 
spersed, and it was clearly meant not for a 
menace hut an appeal. No other live creature 
was visible about the place, until she had 
come quite close to the surging door, when 
a small gossoon jumped up out of the ditch 
on the opposite side of the road and rushed 
acrofe to her. 

“ 'Wluit’iir I do at all, then?” he said 
whimperingly, catching hold of her shawl. 
“If tliein childerh burnt up widin there, 
Mr, Wogan’iU he in a fine way. It’s for 
killin’ the whole of us he’ll be. And it wasn’t 
me set it afire. Sona the match was I 
meddlin’ wid, I could swear it, I wasn’t 
. out of it any time, gettin’ a few ripe berries 
to pacify them childer, agin they would be 
wakin’ and roarin’, and when I come back, 
there it is all a smother of smoke. Divil a 
thing else was I doin’ ou’y mindin’ them childer, 
and not meddlin’ wid the matches, and goin’ 
after a couple of blackberries. And Mr. 
Wogan himself’s away to Ballymacartriean 
wid his boxes in the ass-cart. And all of 
them goin’ to quit out of it to-mow-a, if it 
wasn’t for them childer bein’ burnt up inside i 
—or maybe it’s smothered they are. It’s as , 
unhandy as anythin’. It wmnt afire of itself. 
And he’llhe ragin’.” 

lie bawled^ all this louder and louder in 
, competition with the clamour of the dog, who 
kept on jumping up at each alternately, and 
evidently considered his remarks better en- 
titled to a hearing. But MaA Bell merely 
replied; “Whisht gabbin’, and hould that,” 
thrusting, as she spoke, her little handker- 


chief bimdle into his arms; and thereupon 
making a sudden dive, she -vanislied among 
the flame-sheathing smoke. 

Scai'cely had she disappeared when an 
empty donkey-cart came round the turn of 
the lane, led by a rather dejected- looking 
middle-aged man, whose countenance, never- 
theless, had for some time back been gradu- 
ally clearing up at every wind of the way 
that brought him nearer to this particular 
point of view. But as he caught sight of the 
black smoke drifting and rolling, his aspect 
of reasonable melancholy changed to one of 
a despair that could not have been wilder if 
the reek of hell-mouth had blown into his 
face. He dropped the bridle, and hurled 
himself down the road like the distracted 
body that he well might be. For a twelve- 
month ago he had lost his wife and both his 
elder children in one week, and his pair of 
two-year-old twins were now all that stood 
between him and world-wide desolation. At 
the front door his frantic rush was met and 
baffled by a choking puff', which sent him 
fleeing round in hopes tliat entrance might 
be more possible through the back; and on 
the way he came face to face with the wrath- 
ful visages of liia son and daughter, whom 
Mad Bell was carrying in the disregard- 
ful manner that betides a cumbrous load 
snatched uj} in a mortal hurry. She had 
e.scaped by the back door. 

If the moat radiant of guardian angels, 
in snowy plumes and golden tresses, had 
re.stored his children to him 'with a befitting 
speech, poor Matthew 'Wogan could not Well 
have been moi'e joyfully relieved from liia, 
terror than he was when this odd little 
yello-w-faoed woman, with a I'ed handkerchief 
wisped round her head, and a singed grimi- 
ness generally pervading her, handed over 
to him Minnie and Tom, casually remarking : 
“ Bedad, it’s the big heavy lumps they are ! ” 
Minnie and Tom both ivere crying and 
coughing loudly, because the smoke had got 
into theii' eyes and throats, which they re- 
sented; and when their father returned with 
them to the front of the house, this noise 
■was swelled by the gleeful yap-yapping of 
the terrier and the voices of a few other 
people who had appeared upon the scene— a 
matronly-looking woman and two or: three 
sunburnt harvestmen. From Mrs* Massey’s 
observations it could he gathered that she 
had been minding the 'Wogan twins by 
deputy, and further, that: she entei’taihed 
the gloomiest views about; the mental 'and 
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moral (malities of her son little Larry, who 
replied to her animad versions with over- 
veiu-hing pi-ote.stations about matches and 
theories of spontaneous combustion. While 
they wrangled in the laickground, the young 
men inspected the coniiagration, which proved 
to be le.s.s e.Ktensive, th.an it looked, though 
undo\iljtfidly seiioiia enough to have soon put 
the sleeping children past waking, if re-scue 
had not come. A heap of blankets and other 
bedding, that smouldered and blazed near’ 
tlie front door, was the soiirci) of the most 
stifling .smoke; and wlien it had been .subdued 
by many buekot.s of water, everybody began 
to drag what bits of the furniture they could 
out of harm’s way. There was not mucli, 
becriu.sti, Wugan exiilained, he had sent 
“ tlui marrow of it ” to his sister at Bally- 
mac.artrican, and the leg.s of the largest table 
were charred so badly that it collapsed with 
a crash “the inatiant minyit it set its four 
feet on the ground”, as Mrs. Massey said. 
However, there were two smaller ones not 
much the worse, and tliree or four chairs, and 
a couple of stools, and some pots and pans, 
and a small clothes - horse, and a wagging 
clock, whose round white face glimmered 
througli the dusk like a fallen moon as it 
lay flat on the grass. All these things made 
a little crowd on the plot of swai-d by the 
door. 

“And wliat will you be doin’ wid tlieiu 
now?” said Mrs. Massey. “There’s my place 
below you’d ho welcome to stand them in as 
long as you plase. ’Deed would you, sir. The 
dear knows I’m not throubled wid too many 
sticks of furnitur’. That’s a very handy-sized 
washin’-tub Larry’s after carryin’ out for yon. 
I was noticin' to-day ours has a lake in it 
this long while back that dhrips over every- 
thin’. I must, get liimself to thry mend it.” 

“That’.s a lovdy table,” suddenly said Mad 
Bell, who had hitherto made no remarks. 
“ A rael grand one it is,” she repeated, in a 
wistful sort of way, smoothing the leaf fondly 
with her hand. 

“And very welcome you’d be to have it in 
a prisint, ma’am, if you’ve e’er a fancy for it; 
ay, or for the matter of that, to the whole lot 
of them altogether,” said Matthew Wogan, 
who, with his arms full of the smoky twins, 
felt a weight of gratitude which he would 
gladly have expressed in deeds. “ Little vally 
there is on them — it’s a small thing after 
what you’re after doin’ for us. I wouldn’t 
like to be p.ayin’ away me bit of money from 
the ohilder, or else — But if I auctioned 


I them things off the way I was iutindin', it’s 
on’y a thritte of a few shillin’s they’d be 
bringin’ me. Welcome you are to them, 
ma’am.” 

“ Sure what use at all 'iid such a thing be 
to the likes of her?” put in Mrs. Massey. 
“It’s on’y annoyed you’d be, woman, wid 
tables and clniir.s. And she thi'ampin’ about, 
you may clopind, wid ne'er a plaee to be 
bringin’ them to, if she had them txvyste 
over, let alone any w.'iy of movin’ them. 
It’s very convanient W'e are, just round the 
turn of the road.” 

“She might take the little cart and the 
ould a.ss along,” said Matthew' Wogan, look- 
ing at his equipage, which was straying 
towards them intermittently as the beast 
grazed the green border of the lane. “They’re 
no use to mo now. Then there’d bo nothin’ 
delayin’ her that she couldn’t be oleaniu’ out 
of it wid them right away — You needn’t 
throuble yourself to be liftin’ the little stool, 
Mrs. Massey. What wid fire and water, 
that ’ll be no place to sleep in,” he said, 
pointing to the still smoking door. “The 
Mahonys 'ud take us in for to-night, and 
to-morra early we’re off to me si.ster’s, and 
ne.xt day to Queenstown. ’Tw'ill be a grand 
tiling for the cliilder to he settled near their 
Uncle Tom, that’s doin’ right well in New 
J ensey, in case anythin' happint me. So I’d 
as lief be shut of all that collection, supposin’ 
they’d be any benefit to this crathur.” 

“ Saints bless us, but you’re givin’ away all 
before you, Mr. Wogan,” said Mrs. Massey, 
with a discomfited laugh. 

“Have you e’ei' a house you could be puttin’ 
them in?” one of the harvestmen asked of 
Mad Bell. 

“ Ay hedad,” she said. And with that she 
picked up a chair and dumped it down into 
the cart, which had come to a halt at the 
door. 

This promptitude on her part seemed to 
settle the question. Without more ado the 
rest of the salvage was loaded in, all except 
the handy-sized washing-tub, which by means 
of an adroitly taken up position Mrs. Mas.sey 
contrived to have overlooked and left behind, 
when Mad Bell drove awti.y with her newly- 
acquired property. 

On through the gloaming .she drove, till 
the white dust -flakes gathered up by the 
wheels grew damp and fragrant with dew, 

I and till the moonligh t was glimmering among 
the golden sheaves silverly, and till live em- 
[ hers were fanned out of the ashes low in tlie 
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past. Tlje small hours had a frosty chill, and 
old Ned’s sliort steps were leisurely, and his 
halts for i-etreshment frequent; still, Mad 
Bell continued to sit with serene patience. 
She was retracing lier route of the day 
before, but at so much slower a rate of pro- 
gress that the sun had been up for more 
than an hoiu* When she stopped in front of 
Big Aurie and the Dummy’s little house, 
'i’hey wore disturhed at their breakfast by 
the sound of the arrival, and when they 
came to the door, saw their visitor in the act 
of depositing a second chair upon the ground 
beside the cart. 

“■Whethen now and is it yourself hack 
agin?” said Big Anne. ‘'And what at all 
have yon got there?” 

“Inside they’x'e goin’,” said Mad Bell, 
pointing to the cart-load with an elated air. 
“It’s a dale handier to ha\'e some chaii’s and 
tables.” 

This was a fact which Big Anne might 
well have admitted, considering that she had 
just been squatting on lier heels to eat her 
plate of stirabout. However, she only con- 
tinued her perplexed catechism: “Where at 
all was you after bi’ingin' them things from, 
and who might be ownin’ them?” 

“Out of a house burnin’ down,” said Mad 
Bell. ,, 

“Ooh between us an’ ham. What house 
is it then? And how did it get hurnin’ ?” 

“ Sure it’s aisy enough settin’ a house on 
lire,” said Mad BeU with a grin which to 
Big Anne, who at this time Was not familiar 
with her manners, looked rather sinisterly 
significant. “Blarin’ up rael strong,” she 
said, pushing towards her, as if in confirma- 
tion of the statement, the little wooden 
clothes-horse, whose rails were blackened 
and charred. 

“Aisy it may be,” Big Anne said, looking 
aghast at it, “but dreadful divilment it is to 
do such a thing, wid the misfort’nit people 
very apt to lose their lives, let alone every- 1 
thin’ else.”. . | 

“ There was nobody in it on’y the couple 
of fat little childer,” said Mad Bell. 

be among us all, woman,” said 
Big Anne, “ what sort of talk have you? It’s 
not streelin’ about the eounthry you are, wid 
them ould sticks of furniture, and lavin’ the 
little childer in the house blazin’ up? The 
: Bprd pity the ciathurs, what 'ud become of 
them if they was left that-away ? Burnt to 
cinders be now very belike.” 

“Stuffleated,” said .Mad Bell, with a com- 


placent nod. Big Anne and the Dummy 
stared at one another in great horror. The 
Dummy could express her feelings only by 
crossing Jierself and gasping; but Big Anne 
spoke volubly: “May God forgive me for 
openin’ me lips to the likes of you. Ooh hut 
you’re the unnatural wicked woman to go do 
such a thing, if you was twyste as ciacked 
and crazy itself. Git along out of this, your- 
self and your ould cart, afore the polis comes 
after you. Och, the misfort’nit little orathurs. 
And don’t he ofl'erin’ to darken our doors 
agin wid the ojis sight of you.” 

“Gimme a hand wid liftin’ in them two 
tables,” said Mad Bell. Whereupon Big 
Anne whisked away from her, and banged 
the door in her face. 

Mad Bell, however, did not appear to be 
discouraged by this reception. She finished 
unloading the cart of all except the tables, 
which she found unwieldy single - handed. 
Then she unharnessed old Neddy, and want 
and seiited heraelf on the low wall beside the 
house. She was seemingly quite content with 
the situation. But to the two women indoors 
it was a dreadful experience. Their minds 
were firmly persuaded that the daft little: 
woman had designedly set fire to some dwell- 
ing, and made off with what household gear 
she could lay hands on, leaving the hapless 
children to perish amid the flames. It shocked 
and enraged them that their premises should 
he infested by the presence of such a criminal, 
and that her ill-gotten goods and chattels 
should he brought to their very threshold, 
not to speak of her outrageous proposal to 
harbour them under their roof. Big Anne 
declared that wid the legs of them chairs and, 
tables glimpsing through the door, as if they 
were on’y turned out to be airin’ a bit, she 
and the Dummy seemed as good ns a pair of 
murderers. 

Every now and then they went to the door 
and peered out, and the incendiary always 
greeted them with cheerful nods. On these 
occasions Big Anno sometimes said: “Oh, 
vei'y well, me good woman. ,Tust you sit 
brazenin’ there till the patrol cornea round 
this way, and then if I don’t give you in 
charge as sure as the sun’s shinin’ crooked 
■ over our heads, — Begone out of that, and 
take them things out of litterin’ about our. 
place." Oi' she would remark loudly to her 
companion: “Just stop a minyit, Winnie, 
till I aling me ould shawl over me head, and 
run down to the barracks. It’s not very long 
they’ll be puttin’ her out of it, and bundlin’ 
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her into jtiil, instead of to be siftin’ there, 
wid ne’er a sprirlc of shauic in her, annoyin’ 
dacint jifciopilf:!." But neither mode of address 
produced any eil'oet. '.I'he morning sunbeams 
•still slaiitC'.! down im the small pile of furni- 
ture, and old. Neddy went on munching the 
biatles off w'hich they were dryiii’ the dew, 
anti Mad Bell continued to sit upon the wall, 
as if placidly' waiting for events. 

Such was the jiosture of alfairs until 
towards noon, when an outside -ear came 
trotting quickly down the lane. On one side 
f>f it sat a bliwL-whiskorod man in his best 
cilotiifM, with each hand tightly grasping a i 
■small, fat, wrigglcsome child. .And the three 
wfci'e Miitthew, 'rom, and IVUnnie W^ogan. 
On catching sight of Mad Bell, he made the 
driver pull up. 

“ Well, ma’am,” he called to her, “so you’i’e 
after gettin’ home. Bedad it’s the fine long 
step you’ve took th’ ould donkey ; one while 
he’d be doin’ it. And you're about gettin’ in 
the few things? Very welcome she is to the 
whole of them," he continued to Big Anne, 
who had now emerged. “And begorrah 
nobody else had a better right to any trifle 
might be saved out of it. She’ll ha’ tould 
you, ma’am, the way the place was set on fire 
on me last night — some little divil of a spal- 
peen playin’ wid matches it seem.s. But 
anyhow, there it was in blazes, and mo gal- 
lopin’ home like a deminted cow, consaitin,’ 
these two imps of the mischief here would 
be smotherin’ inside it. And, troth, if her- 
self over there hadn’t them fetched out safe 
into the yard, when it was as much as your 
life was worth to put your head in at the 
door, for the stiflin’ of the smoke ! I dimmr 
how she oonthrived it. Ma.ybe the crathur 
isn’t altogether over sensible,” he said in a 
confidential tone ; “ bnt if .she’d had all the 
wit ever was thought of, she couldn’t ha’ done 
better be the childer. So it’s kindly welcome 
she is to the hits of furniture, and the ould 
baste. And dhrivin’ on we must be. Good- 
mornin’ to yous all.” 

Mad Bell ILsteued to this praise with the 
same equanimity as to Big Anne’s threats 
and reproaches. But when the car hud 
trotted on, she came up to her, saying just 
as before, “ Gimme a hand wid liftm’ in thim 
tables ”; and Matthew Wogan, jogging down, 
the long lane, may have cauglit the last 
glimpisG of one of them as it vanished in at 
the. doonvaj'. 

Thus it was that Mad Bell came to he 
domiciled with Big Aime and the Dummy 


in the pauses between her wandering.s. Tlie 
ariungement seemed equitable in view of her 
substantial contribution to the plenishing of 
the house. The donkey-cart, likewise, was 
found very .serviceable, enabling them to 
turn a penny occasiojially by fetching and 
carrying. And the coalition worked well 
upon the wdiole. But after a few yuai'.s of 
such prosperity that they were seldom with- 
out a bit of food in tlie house, and .sonietiuie.s 
had liacoii on Sunday, things took a turn for 
the worse. Old N ed died under the Inii den 
of his niii,ny years, and a sort of murrain 
among the fowl cut off several promi.sing 
pullets in the heyday of their youth, 'riien 
arose difficulties about “riut”, while their 
landlord, who was now to the pr operty, had 
a natural zeal for sweeping it clear of en- 
ounibei'ing tenants, rknd the end of it •«’aa 
tliat the three women transferred themselves 
to Lisoonnel, whore they became not the 
least respected of its inhabitants. 

But these particulars about their antece- 
dents were never learned by the neighbours 
there ; and the joint ownership of the furni- 
ture still presents itself as one of our un- 
solved problems. Another of them was 
propounded somewhat later, when Mad Bell 
returned fi’om an unusually long ramble, 
during which she had crossed the Lifiey by 
the .spacious O’Connell Bridge, and had heard 
the boom of the big College bell, and with 
her wizened-lemon face hsid half-scared the 
.smallest - sized children in villages round 
about Dublin. For she was wearing an 
elaborately fantastic piece of head -gear, which 
moved everybody’s ciu'iosity so strongly that 
it ciinnot have been for want of wondering 
if we failed to find out how she had come 
thereby. Strangely incongruous it did un- 
I doubtedly look ; yet the stages by which it 
i had de.seended from its stand in the milliner's 
i show-room and alighted upon the head of 
the little wandering-witted tramp, were much 
fewer than might have been supposed pro- 
bable. 

One blustery March morning, when 
M'Bean was on her way along by the low 
Bea-wa,l] to buy a bit of bacon at Donnelly’s 
sltop in Kilcloue, the east wind did her the 
shrewd turn of whisking off her bat 'ai\d 
dropping it into the water. It was a most 
shabby old black straw, rust}- and battered 
and toi'n, yet Mrs. M'Bean, a labourer’s wife, 
who had nothing at all handsome about her, 
seemed to think it worth a serious risk. For 
she mouzited on the broad wall -top, and 
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tlienee made so unwary a snatch that she 
ov( 5 rl)alanced hej^self and splaslied headlong 
into tlie heaving high-tide, where she would 
very soon have perished beneath the cold, 
olive-gray swell, had not the brothers Denny, 
fishing for bass hard by, noticed the perilous 
accident, and pulled timely to the reacno. 

When they disembarked her, gasping and 
dripping, at the nearest landing-place, she 
was understood to say, “Sure nie heart’s 
bi'nke”, a remark which Police-sergeant 
Young, who formed one of the group gatiiered 
hy tlie disaster', considered sufficient grounds 
for marching her off to the handiest J.P. on 
a charge of attempted suicide. Mrs. M'Bean 
vehemently repelled the accusation. She 
explained that she had said her heart was 
broke only “because she had lost her ould 
hat, and every thread of a I'ag on her had 
been dhrenched and ruinated with the salt 
water. Hour could she go for to do such a sin 
as destroy herself,” she urged, “and she wid 
a houseful of little childer waitin’ for her at 
home, thecrathurs?” Her arguments proved 
convincing, and the charge was summarily 
dismissed, not without strictures upon Ser- 
geant Young’s excessive seal, by wbioh he, 
reeking nothing of Talleyrand’s maxim, felt 
himself puzzled and aggrieved. 

The incident, however, brought some more 
agreeable consequences to Mrs. M'Bean, as 
the J.P.’s ladies, commiserating her half- 
drowned plight, sent her that .same evening 
a goodly bundle of cast-off clothes, over 
which her eyes grew gleefully bright in 
her care-worn face. At one of the articles 
included they widened with almost awe. 
This was an enormous hat made of white 
fiuffy felt, wdth vast contorted hrinns, and 
gi’Bat blue velvet rosettes and streamers. 
It.s fiibrio was very stout and substantial, 
and witlial quite new, for its original owner 
had speedily found it so stiff and heavy that 
to wear it gave her a headaclie and a crick in 
hei': neck. Mrs. M'Bean, for her part, could 
not entertain the idea of carrying anything 
so sumptuous upon her grizzled head; and 
when she tried it on Jier eldest daughter, it 
totally extinguished and nearly smothered 
the child. So she stowed it awaj' in a corner, 
where it remained rmseen for sevcKd weeks. 

But next ; month, on the afternoon of 
Easter Day, Mrs. BfEean liad tw-o visitort 
over from Ballyhoy; Aimie Cassidy, elderly 
and rather grim, with her young friend 
Nelly Walsh. 

“Nelly’s bound to he ha'rin’ bad luck this 


year of her life,” Anne observed in the 
course of conversation, “for not a ivssy stitch 
has she put on her to-day, and it Easter. 
That’s an unlucky thing, according to the 
sayin’.” 

“No’er a bit am I afraid of me luck,” 
averred Nelly, cheerful and threadbare, not 
to say ragged. But Mrs. M'Beim wa.'i 
pricked by a sudden thought up the ladder 
to the. little attic aloft, whence she ci’eaked 
down again, bringing with her the great 
white hat. “There, Nelly,” she said, “just 
clap that on your head, and then nobody can 
pass the remark that you didn’t get the 
wear of somethin’ new, any way.” 

Nelly took the hat, which struck her nearly 
dumb with admiration, but as she tried to 
catch a glimpse of it in the slired of lookhig- 
gkm on the wall, her delighted expi’esmon ‘ 
waxed so eloquent that .Mi's. M'Bean was 
impelled to say: “You’re to keep it, girl 
alive, if you’ve e’er a fancy for it. Sure it’s 
fitter for you than the likes of me, that ’ud 
look a quaro oidd scarecrow if I offered to go 
about in such a thing.” She had not at first 
intended this generosity, her worldly goods 
being so few that she could not lightly part 
with even a vei'y unpromising possession. 

Nelly, on her side, conld hardly believe 
in her high fortune, when, after some polite 
demur, she found lierself carrying off the 
.splendid hat. To wear it on an ordinary 
walk would have seemed profane, so she 
held it under her old shawl all the way 
home to her cabin on the .shore at the 
foot of the Black Banks, a good step beyond 
Ballyhoy. But when she reached the door, 
she could not forbear the pleasure of making 
her entrance in the gloi'y of her new adorn- 
ment. Her reception was altogether dis- 
appointing. Eor her mother’s and grand- 
mothers voices I’ose up shrill and shriller, 
demanding what at all hij jis gazabo she'd 
got on her. Billy, her elde-et brother, said: 
“ Musha, she’s put a pair of blinkers on her 
like an ould horse”; and Larry, his junior, 
remarked with terse oandoui’, “Ooh, the 
fright !” Mora mortifying still, J oe Tierney, 
her sweetheart, who had called to conclude 
arrangements about the morrow’s holiday, 
said in a disgusted tone : “ Tare and ages 1 
1 hope to goodness, Nelly, you’re not in- 
tindin’ to make that show, of yourself at the 
ch-cuB to-morra. Budad, I idver seen such a 
conthrivance; you might as well be walkin' 
alongside some sort of deminted musharoon.” 
Tiiis rather aptly described the effect of 'the , 
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huge white brim upon Nolly, who was small 
and short of stature ; hut it hurt her fuelings 
badly. 

Thu (tiuy upliokler of the hat was Anne 
Cassidy, who is fond of conti'overting the 
t)piru>jn.< of other ijeople and w'ho despise.s 
men. She said: “ iJoifl, be le.ttin’ them put 
you out of conaait with it, Nelly; it suits 
you lovely. Sure if anyone doesn't think 
your app’ai'ance is good enough for them, 
you nevdn’t thnuilde them wid your com- 
pany. CircuKe.s, to luy mind, i.s tivisli — to be 
watv'oiji’ folks figurandviu’ on a pack of ouid 
luJi'.s('.s' backs. 'I'liM'o’s a lot of ms going over j 
to-nioira tf> Hathbcg, where they’ve niorry- 
go-rovmda you can ride in yourself, and all 
nmuner, if you’d just .step down to the Junc- 
tion station and come along wid us on the 
early train.” 

“ ’Deed then I might,” said Nelly ; not that 
she had the least intention of doing any such 
thing, but because, being somewhat of a 
belle, she was unaccustomed to uncompli- 
mentary criticisms and much affronted by 
them. -Furthermore, for the same reason, 
she escorted Anne home, and stayed .so long 
talking, that Joe before she returned had to 
go off about his milking, which annoyed him 
a good deal. 

However, he had quite forgotten hi.s vexa- 
tion next morning, as he hurried through his 
early tasks with a day’s pleasuring before 
him. He worked at the Kellys’, whose land 
is hounded north and south by the Junction 
lane and the sea; and as he walked about 
the fresh April fields he was in view of 
Howth, dark pansy-purple against the 
eastei'u amber, confronting the sw’eep of the 
Dublin mountains, outlined in wild-hyaciuth- 
coloured mist across the dancing silver of the 
bay. The calves had been fed so e.xpeJi- 
tiously tliat Joe found he could spare time 
to stop at the .starred bank under the hedge 
and pick ii bunch of primroses, some of 
which Nelly’s mother would proudly keep in 
a jam-pot on the window-stool, while Nelly 
herself might like to wear a few at the emeus, 
brightening up her brown-striped shawl. 

But when he was compressing a thick 
sheaf of the cool soft stalks in one hard 
hand, he clianced to look up and saw what 
thrilled him witli dismay. Bobbing along 
over the jagged edge of the wall, a .short 
w'iiy down the lane went a gleaming white i 
object, wliieli ho at once recognized as Nelly’s , 
new hat. He ran aghast to look through the ’ 
gate, and despite intercepting road-curves | 


and obstructive hedges, the hat it unmist-ek- 
ahiy was, making for the Junction station. 
So Nelly, intending a serious quarrel, had 
throwuj him over and joined the Rathbeg 
p!»rty. A pleasure hoarded in anticipation 
for iua.ny months, shrivelled into dead leaves 
suddcnlv like fairy gold, as he perceived 
how certainly this must be the case. 

His fii'.st angry impulse was a re.=!ort to 
Haskiu’a public at Povtbreudan, wdiere he 
might spend his .spoilt holiday taking drinks 
and making bets in the .society of sonit- 
cronies. What hindered him from imme- 
I diately acting upon it, was a compunctions 
' foreca.st of the concern which would prevail 
in his family, if ho absented himself contrary 
to expectation. “’There’s me niothor’.s never 
aisy,” he reflected, “unle.ss she’s persuadin' 
herself some of us are kilt on her.” Tills 
made him resolve to postpone Porthrendau 
till after breakfast, and he turned lotlifully 
homewards. As he passed along the Kellys’ 
yard-wall he relieved his feelings by tossing 
his nosegay over it at the place where ha 
heard the grunting of their pigs, who on that 
occasion fared almost as delicately as Marvel's 
rose-lined fawn. 

It was early still when he reached his 
oahiii, one in the Walshes’ row ; and he sat 
down listlessly on a bank, to wait for notli- 
ing in particular. Presently Mrs. Walsh 
senior, came by with a twinkling can of 
water. “Oeh, there you are, Joe,” she said; 
“Nelly’s been lookin’ out for you this good 
while.” 

“ Whethen it’s qviare lookin’ out she had," 
said Joe, “and she took off wid heraelf to 
ould Anne Cassidy — bad manners to her for 
her interfarin’.” 

“What’s the lad talkin’ about at all?” said 
Mr.s. Walsh, .standing amazed; “Nelly’.s 
W’idin there this instiant of time, readyin’ 
herself up.” 

“Maybe you’ll tell me,” said Joe, “that I 
didn’t see. her streolin’ down the Junction 
lane afore 1 was lavin’ Kellys’.” 

“And maybe yoa’ll tell me,” said Nelly’.s 
grandmother, “that she wasn’t just now 
callin’ to me they were wantin’ wather. It’s 
a fliie bawl she’d ha’ had to let out of her, if 
I was to be bearin’ her, and she up beyond 
I Kellys’.” 

! “ There .she was anyway,” Joe said dog- 

j gedly. “ Wouldn’t I know that dad fetched- 
I lookin' ould new caubeen she’s stuck oti her, 
I a mile o’ ground?” 

I “You great gomeral,” said Mrs. Walsli. 
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“ If that's all, you might aiay enough ha’ seen j 
the big hat goin’ the roaH-— but have you the I 
notion it’s gro’wing on Nelly’s head? Why, 
you omadhawn, you hadn’t quit ten ininyits 
last night, and Nelly was just after gettin’ 
back, when who should come by but poor j 
Mad Bell. Ooh now the raggedy objick the 
crathur was, wid nothin’ over her misfort’nit 
head but an ould wisp as full of holes as a 1 
flshin’ net. So little Larry sez, jokin’ like, 
‘Look hare, Nelly,’ sez he, ‘you’d a right to 
he lettin’ Mad Bell have a loan of your grand 
flappy hat to keep the sun out of her eyes.’ 
But belike Nelly’d took a turn agin the 
thing wid the way they’d all been makin’ 
fun of it; for sez she, ‘Will you have it, 
Bell?’ sez she, houldiu’ it out to her. And if 
she did, Mad Bell grabbed it in her two 
hands-— it’s not often she’ll have a word for 
anybody— and no more talk about it, but 
cocked it on, and tied it firm under her eliin 
wid the sthramers, as tasty as you plase. 
Muaha good gracious, to see the len’th she 
drew the bow out on aich side of her bit of a 
yaller face, and tlie nod she gave her ould 


head when she’d got it done. Bo that’s 
what’s gone wid the hat. Goodne.ss guide 
us, if she wasn’t the poor crazy- witted body 
she is, 'twould be a sin to let her go makin’ 
such a show of herself ; but sure no one, ’ud 
think to mind anythin’ the likes of the 
crathur might have on hei', the saints may 
pity her. Ay bedad, them kind of quare 
consthructions do be lit for nothin’ unless 
Quality and^ mad people,” old Mrs. Walsh 
continued, without malice, soliloquizing, a.s 
Joe had caught up the can, and was huny- 
ing it with prodigal splashes towards his 
sweetheart’s door. 

The circus, with its flaring lights and whirl 
of tinselled prancing marvels, was so raptur- 
ous an experience to Nelly that she liad not 
a regret for her discarded hat, which at thi,s 
time was moving on beneath a soft dappled 
sky, between greening hedges, westward 
along quiet roads and lanes. It found 
shelter for the night wider the lee of a tall 
hay-rick near Santry, thus ending the first 
stage of Mad Bell’s tramp home to the wide 
brown bog-land of Lisoonnel. 
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[Miss Guiney was horn in Boston of Irish 
jiarents, her father, Brigadier-Genei’al Patrick 
Robert Guiney, being a distinguished soldier. 
She has lived most of her life in her native 
town, with occasional excursions abroad. She 
is p'imarily a poet, though she has published 
a good deal of prose of a delicate and fanciful 
kind. But her poetry is exquisite. It has 
an Elizabethan pei-fection and felicity, and 
is entirely classical. Very little poetry to 
equal hers has as yet come out of America, 
no other woman’s certainly. She must be 
acknowledged as the queen of American 
poetry in our day, as Mrs. Meynell is of 
the English. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
On. Lava pirblished her poems in America; 
and Mr. Grant Eichards in England has 
published one little volume, JUmfland and 
TeMcrday. The volume,? by which to know 
Miss Gainey’s poetry are : A WayMe Harp 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Go., 1895), and A Mar- 
tyr's Idyll and Shorter Poems (Houghton, 
ililftin, & Co., 189‘3). She has published 
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a Foot-nate ia Frenoh History (this deals with 
Henri de Eochejaquelin); A IMe Phiglish 


Gallery ; and Patrins. She has also done 
much editing, and is the author of one vol- 
ume of stories.] 


A ERIENB’.'^ SONG EOIi SIMOISIUS. 

The breath of dew, and twiliglit’s grace, 
Be on the lonely battle-place; 

Arid to so yonng, so kind a face, , 

The long, protecting grasses cling ! 

(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing! ) 

In rocky hollows cool and deep, 

The bees our boyhood hunted sleep; 

The early moon from Ida’s .steep 
Cotoes to tho empty wrestling-ring. 

(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing !) 

Upon, the widowed wind recede 
Ne.ieohoes of the shepherd’s reed, 

And children without laughter lead 
The war-hor.se to the watering. 

^ (Alas, alns;’ 

The one inesonahle thing 1 ) 
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Yhou Btrangcr; Ajax Telamon !, ' 
AVhiie fo the loveliest hast thou done, 
That ne’er with him a maid may irm 
Across the marigolds in spring? 
(Alas, aliifi, 

The one inexorable thing ! ) 

■With footsteps Separate and slow 
The father juid the mother go, 

Not now upon an urn they know 
To miiigio tears for comforting. 

(AUis, alas, 

The one ine.xorable thing!) 

The world to me ha.s nothing dear 
Jlcyond the uamesako river here: 

<) Simoia is wild and clear! 

And to his hrink my heart 1 bring; 
(Alas, ahia, 

The one ine.xorablo thing!) 

My heart no more, if that might he, 
Would stay his waters from the sea, 
To cover Troy, to cover me, 

To save us from the perishing. 

(Alas, ahis, 

The one inexorable thing!) 


PLOKENTIN. 

Heart all full of heavenly haste, too like the 
bubble bright 

On loud little watoir floating half of an April night, 

Pled, from the ear in mmsie, iled from the eve in 
light. 

Dear and stniulea.s heart of a hoy! No sweeter 
thing can he, 

Drawn to the quiet centre of God who is our sea; 

Whither, through troubled valloy.s, we also follow 


A SONG OP THE LILAC. 

Above the wall that’s broken. 

And from tbe coppice, thinned, 

8o saered and so sweet 
The lilac in the wind ! 

And when by night the May wind blows 
The lilac-bloom.s apart, 

The memory of hig first love 
Is shaken on his heart. 

In tears it long was buried. 

And triinco.g wrapt it round; 

0 how they: wake it now, 

The fragrance and the sound! 

For when Ijy iiiglit the May wind blows 
The lilac'blooms apart, 

The memory of his first love 
la .diaken on his heart. 


THE KNIGHT-EBRANT (DONATELLO’S 
ISAINT GEORGE). 

Spirits of old that bore me, 

And set me, meek of mind. 

Between great dreams before me, 

And deeds as great behind, 

Kiiow’ing humanity my star 
jVs first abroad I ride, 

Shall help me wear, with every .sear, 
Honour at eventide. 

Let claw.s of lightning (dutch me 
Prom summer’s groaning cloud, 

Or ever malice touch me, 

And glory make me proud. 

0 give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart's desire ; 

A short life in the saddle, Lord ! 

Not long life by the fire. 

Forethought and recollection 
Hivet mine armour gay ! 

The passion for perfection 
Eedeem my iaillng way! 

The arrows of the tragic time 
Prom sudden ambush cast, 

WHth calm angelic touches ope 
My Paradise at last ! 

1 fear no breathing bowman, 

But only, east and west, 

The awful other foeman 
impowered in my breast. 

The outer fray in the sun sliiiU be, 

The inner beneath the moon; 

And may Our Lady lend to me 
Sight of the Dragon soon ! 


TO A DOG’S MEMORY. 

The gu,sty morns are here, 

Wlien all the reeds ride iow with level apear; 
And on such nights as lured «a far of yore, 
Down rocky alleys yet, and through the pine, 
The Houiul-star and the pagan Hunter shine: 
But I and thou, ah, field-follow of miuoj 
Together roam no more. 

Soft showers go laden now 

With odours of the sappy orchard-bough, 

And brooks begin to bniwl along the march; 
The late frost steams from hollow sedges high; 
The fineh is come, the flame-blue dragon-fly, 
The cowslip’s common gold that children spy, 
The plume upon the larch. 

There is a music fills 

The oaks of Belmont and the Wayland hills 
Southward to Dewing’s little bubbly stream, 
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The heaTenly weather’s call! Oh, who alive 
Habtcfl not to start, delays not to arrive, 

T1 living free feet that never felt a gyve 
lYoigh, even in a dream? 

Bnt thou, instead, hast found 

The simles.s April uplands underground. 

And still, wherever thou art, I must bc-r- 
My heantiful! arise in might and mirth. 

For we were tameless travellers from our birth; 
Arise against thy narrow door of earth. 

And keep the watch for me. 


HYLAS. 

Jar in arm, they hade him rove 
Through the alders’ long alcove. 

Where the hid spring musically 
Gushes to the ample valley. 

(There's a bird on the under bough 
Fluting evermore and now: 

"ICeep — ^j'oung!" bnt who knows how?) 

Down the woodland corridor. 

Odours deepened more and more; 
Blossomed dogwood, in the brieis. 

Struck her faint delicious fires; 

Miles of April passed between 
Crevices of closing green. 

And the moth, the violet-lover. 

By the well-side saw him hover. 

All, the alippery sylvan dark 1 

Never after shall he mark 

Noisy ploughmen drinking, drinking, 

On his drowniid cheek down-sinking; 

Qui t of serving is that wild, 

Absent, and bewitehiid child; 

Unto action, age, and danger, 

Thrice a thousand years a stranger. 

Fathoms low, the naiads sing 
In a birthday welcoming; 

Water-white their breasts, and o’er him, 
Watcr-gray, their eyes adore him. 
(There’s a biisl on the under bough 
Fluting evermore .and now : 

!''Keop— young!” hut who knows how?) 


VIRGO QLORIOSA MATER AMANTIS 

: ■■ ■. A. SIMA. 

Vinos branching stilly 
Shade the open door, 

In the house of Zion’s Lily, 

Cleanly and poor. 


: 0 brighter than wild laurel 

The Babe bounds in her hand, 

The King, who for apparel 
H,ath hut a swaddling-h.and, 

And sees her he.avehlier smiling than stars in His 
command. 

Soon, mystic changes 

Part Him from her breast, 

Yet there awhile He ranges 
Gardens of rest: 

Yea, she the first to ponder 
Onr ransom and recall, 

Awhile may rock Him under 
Her young curls’ fall 

Against that only .sinles.s love-loyal heart of .all. 
What shall inure Him 
Unto the deadly dream. 

When the tetrarch shall abjure Him 
The thief blaspheme, 

And scribe and soldier jostle 
About the shameful tree, 

And even an Apostle 

Demand to touch and see? — 

But she hath kissed her Floiver where the Wounds 
arc to be. 


ODE FOR A MASTER MARINER 
ASHORE. 

There in his room, whene’er the moon looks in, 
And silvers now .a shell, .and now a fin, 

And o’er his chart glides like an .argosy, 

Quiet and old sits ho. 

Danger ! he hath grown home-sick for thy smile. 
Where hidest thon the while, heart’s boast, 
Strange fece of beauty sought and lost, 
Star-faco that lured him out from boyhood's isle? 
Blown clear from dust indoors, his dreams behold 
Night-water smoke and sparkle as of old, 

The taffrail lurch, the sheets triumphant tosis 
Their phosphor-flowers across. 

Towards ocean’s either rim the long-exiled 
Wears on, till stunted cedars thrmv 
A laoe-like shadow over snow. 

Or tropic fountains wash their agates wild. 
Awhile, play np and down the briny spar 
Odours of Surinam and Zanzibar, 

Till blithely thence he ploughs, in visions new, 
The Labradorian blue; 

All homeless hurricanes about him break; 

The purples of spent days he sees 
From Samoa to the Hebrides, 

And drowned men dancing darkly in his wake. 
Where the small deadly foam-c,ap8, well descried, 
Top, tier on tier, the himdred-mountained tide, 
Away, and far away, his pride is borne, 

Riding the noisy mom, 
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I’Uinsos, ami iirccn.'i her wings, and laughs to know 
The helm and tightening halyards still 
Follow the urging of his will, 

And aeoff'at sullen earth a league below. 
Misehanco hath barred him from his heirdom high, 
And Blniuklod him with many an inland tie. 

And of his only wisdom made a gibe 
Amid an alien tribe: 

hio wave abroad but moans lii.s fallen state. 

The trade-windrangesnow, thetrade-windroav* ! 
W'hy is it on a yellowing page he pores? 

Ah, why thi.s hawser fast to a garden gate V 
Tlnm friend so long withdrawn, so deaf, so dim. 
Familiar Danger, 0 forget not him ! 
liepeat of thine evangel yet the whole 
Unto his subject soul, 

Who suffers no such palsy of her drouth, 

FTor hath so tamely worn iicr chain, 


EDWARD 

[Edward Martyn was born at Ma.sonbrook, 
near Loughrea, comity Galway, Ireland, on 
.'ilst January, 1859. He was educated at 
Belvedere College, Dublin; Beaumont College, 
Windsor ; and Chri.st Chui'uh, Oxford ; but 
his only real education was that whiuh he 
gave to himself. In 1885 he thought of 
publishing a volume of poems, but destroyed 
them instead. In 1890 he published a sa- 
tirical romance ofilled Mwgmite the Lesser. 
In 1899 his two plays. The Heather Field 
and Jfaeve, with an introduction by George 
Mooi'e, appeared and immediately gave rise 
to a storm of controversy in the pi'e.sa. 7V(c 
Heather Field, at the inauguration of the 
Irish Literary Theatre, rvas produced on 
the stage in Dublin with brilliant artistic 
.success in May 1899, and in London at 
Terry’s Theatre with the same succes.s in the 
followmg iTuno. It has since been translated 
into German for the German stage,] 


THE END OE A DREAM. 

(FEOM "THU HEATHER MELD ”.») 

[Carden Tyrrell’s dream and purpose in 
life is the recliiination of the Heather Field, 
a great tract of mountainous bogland. Into 


ssion o£ the author. 


But she may know that voice again. 

And shake the reefs with answer of her mouth. 

O give him back, before his pa.ssion fail, 

The singing cordage and the hollow sail, 

And' level with tho.se aged eyes let be 
The bright unsteady sea; 

And move like any film from oft' bis brain 
The pasture wall, the boughs that run 
Their evening arclie.s to the sun. 

The hamlet spire across the sown champaign; 
And on the shut space and the trivial hour, 

Turn the great floods! and to thy spou.sal bower. 
With rapt arrest and solemn loitering, 

Him whom Hiou lovedst, bring: 

That he, thy faithful one, with priiiBing lip, 

Hot having, ai. tlie last, less grace 
Of thee than had his roving race. 

Sum up liis strength to perish with a ship. 


MARTYN. 

thi.s, despite the growing anger and estrange- 
ment of his wife and the fears of his huends, 
he lia.s put his fortune, his hopes, his happi- 
ne.ss, and all his thoughts. After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the part of his wife, 
Grace, to put him iir a madhouse, the play 
goe.s on naturally, inevitably to its tragic 


Scene — The same as last, only that the place, 
hy the absence of all dmioi'iig-room orna- 
-ments, has as.simed o)ica more its aspect of 
a library. A fire of fresh ashwood in the 
large fircplaoe burns cheerfully, while sun- 
light .streams in thi-ough the windoiu-doors 
at bitcL A sheet of the ordnance-map lies 
on the writing-table. Several months have 
passed, and it is now spring. 

Kit Tyrrell runs in by door at right carry- 
ing a child’s kite, which, he examines as he 
kneels down in front of the fire. Measuring 
out the string at arm’s length, he appears 
dissatisfied. Then, as if suddenly remem- 
bering, he runs over to the hook-case at 
back, and climbing up on its ledge he 
takes from bu/mid the books on an upper 
row a mass of cord. He returtw, and, 
disentangling it, ties its end to the cord 
attached to the kite, which he then carries 
to the window - doors at hack. These ha 
opens, and stands in a flood of sunlight. 
Outside is heard the singing of birds. 


‘By kind permis 
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Carden Tyrrell, somewhat aged md care- 
worn, e'/itei'S by door at right. 

Tyr. [half to himself as he watches Kit]. Oh, 
memories — 

Kit [after a short pavse, perceiving Tyrrell 
and running to him]. Father. 

'Tyr. The little birds are singing in the 
sunlight to my little bird. Where are you 
going, Kit? 

Kit. I am going to fly the kite. Oh, come 
out, father, with me to the heather field. 
Tliere is sure to be ,a splendid breeze there 

Tyr. [sa%]. Ah, the heather field. No, 

, Kit, I cannot. 

Kit. You have not been there for such a 
long time. Why can’t you come? 

Tyr. 1 can’t; it is unbearable to be always 
followed and watched — and in that place 
above all other's. 

Kit. But, father, why don’t you tell those 
policemen to go away? 

'Tyr. I have done so over and over again. 
They will not go. 

Kit. But why must they watch you, father 
dear? 

Tyr. [looh at Kit for a moment, then in 
an unsteady voice as he turns away]. Do not 
ask mo, bny. You would not understand. 

Kit [catching Tyirell by the orni]. Really? 
Yet Barry says that 1 understand so many 
tilings better than if 1 were a man. 

Tyr. [thoughtfully]. He is right. Only 
those who become as you are, can know the 
■rarest joys of life. 

Kit. Then why do you think, father, I 
would not understand the reason they are 
watching you. 

Tyr. Because—hecause it would appear— 
well, something incredible to you. There, 
do not ask, boy. [He flings himself moodily \ 
into the chair mi the outside of the writing- 
table. A short pause.] 

Kit [coming near]. Father dear, you are 
. not angry with nm? 

Tyr. No, Kit. Only a hit worried by 
. things in general. 

Kit. -T am sorry if I have ever worried 
you. 1 will try not to do it again. I love 
you; Oh, you don’t know how I love you, 
father. 

'Tyr. [throwing his arms round Kit]. My 
darling, you have never worried me. I could 
V not live without you. 

Kit [hiding his face on Tyrred's necle]. OIi, 
father, father I 


■ Tyr. Yes, Kit, you are a little elf that 
calls up for me the magic of the heatlier 
field. Henceforth we must never be divided, 
you and I. 

Aff. Never, oh never, father dear. Yiu 
don’t know how lonely I feel away from 
you. I have not been to the heather field 
for ever so long. It seemed such a sad place 
when you were not there. 

Tyr. Even in spite of its wild-flowera, Kit? 
It is time for them now to be coming out 
again. 

Kit. Yes, the heather field will be begin- 
ning to look lovely now. 

Tyr. How I wish I were free to walk 
among its flowers on this soft .spring day ! 

Kit. Poor father — but would you like me 
to fetch you some of them? Shall I go? 

Tyr, Yes, do. Kit. I should like some 
flowers from the heather field. 


Kit. Oh, there’s Barry. 

Tyr. What — Barry ! It is an event when 
I see anyone now. 

Uss. As if it were not your own doing. 

Tyr. [somewhat ruffleK]. You may say what 
you like for all I care. 

Uss. [shrugging his shoulders]. Heigh-ho! 
WeU, Kit, are you glad the winter is over? 

Kit. Oh, yes, how horrid and dark it was ! 

Uss. I wonder how you ever managed to 
exist through it. And you never got the 
pony after all? 

Kit. No— you see when father promised 
me one he thought ha could afford it. But 
now he cannot, until he lets the heather field. 
I must wait a while longei'. Is not that so, 
father? 

J’yr. Yes, Kit, we must wait. 

Kit. You know, Barry, I could not think 
of worrying him any more about the pony. 

[ Uss. You good little son, there is no need 
to wait any longer. I have just brought you 
such a nice pony. 

Tyr. Wliat is this, Barry? "What is this? 

Kit. Oh, where is he, Barry? 

Out in the yard waiting for you— 
bi'idlo, saddle and all. 

Kit. Oh, thank you, Barry. Father, is ho 
not nice and kind? 

Tyr. [looking at Ussher]. Yes, always the 
kind friend. Always the same. 

Kit. Father, I sliall ride the pony off to 
the heather field at onco, and get you those 
flowers. [Exit at back 

Uss, How happy the little fellow is I 


Barry Ussuer enters at back. 
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Tyr. Ynu have indeed made liini so by 
, your kindness, Earry. 

Uss. Bah!— a selfish kindness at .most. I 
tell yon, I have not felt for a long time such 
real happiness as just now, when I saw 
myself looked at like some good spirit by 
that little face. 

Tyr. And to think that you who are so 
lucky, to whom most things come so easily, 
ahoiiM .say this ! Why, even T with all my 
troubles, could hardly speak more despond- 
ingly. What would you do if you were ini- 
prisoiied as I am here since those evictions? 

(M. Your health will be ruined by your 
obstinacy. 

Tyr. What (jari I do? The police have 
orders never to lose sight of me if I go out. 
They say 1 should be shot at otherwise. 

Usa. Ha! 

Tyr. And you know I never could hear to 
be followed liy a guard. It makes me feel 
like a criminal. I would mucb rather stay 
indoors. 

Uss. {after thinhiny for a MowiCMi]. Look 
here, Carden, you ought to leave this place for 
a while. W e will go together. W e will travel. 

Tyr. Impossible. The drainage of the 
valley could never go on in my absence. 

Uss. Wliy not ? You liavcn’t been near it 
for ever so long. 

Tyr. Oh, that doesn't matter in the least. 
I can direct it just as well from this room. 
There on the wiiting-table is my map with 
all the dr'ains marked upon it. The superin- 
tendent comes to me at .stated inteiwals, 
reports the progress of each man’s work, and 
takes the fresh order.s which I give him from 
the map. I assure you it gives me greater 
pleasure to conduct oyjerations in this way 
scientifically, than if I were to go on the 
ground. One can imagine oneself in such 
a situation, lilvc Moltke fighting battles from 
his study. 

Uss. Iffives a quick look at Tyrrell. Then 
after a. ghort pause]. W ell, if you won’t leave 
liere, at all events try and settle with those 
IjeasantSj so that you may dispense with 
police and be able to go about again. 

Tyr. Settle? How could I settle with 
them? The only .settlement they would hear 
of I could nevei' grant. Oh no— a nice end- 
ing, indeed, that would be to our battle ! 

Kss. I.S there no compromise you will come 
"to? ^ 

Tyr. I will reinstate the evicted, if they 
pay in full their rents and the costs I have 
incurred on their account. 


i'ss. Oh, that is no compromise at all. 

Tyr. \YeIl, it is as much as 1 can agree to. 
I told these people when they struck, that I 
could not afford to give abatements on rents 
w'hieh had already been reduced so much by 
the Land Commission, and I can less afford 
to give any now with pressing mortgage e.s 
who have not been paid for .so long. 

Usa. But would it not be better to get 
.some rent for that land inst(}ad of leaving it 
idle? Others, you know, will not dare to 
take it from you. 

Tyr. I cannot help that. I must work it 
myself. 

I Uss. Meanwhile, how are you going to pay 
the mortgagees their interests ? 

I 7’yr. Oh, there is tlie great diftloulty. 

1 The chief mortgagee is most pressing, and 
tlu'catens to foreclose immediately. I have 
implored of him again and again to wait 
until I can let the heather field, but in vain. 
Miles, whom I e.vpect home tliLs evening, 
was to have made a final appeal to him in 
Dublin last night. I can only hope for a 
favourable result. 

Uss. I think you had better come to terms 
with those tenants, Carden. 

Tyr. 1 shall never give in to them. I shall 
never voluntarily reduce the value of my 
property. Besides, if the worst .should come, 
I have always the great resource. 

Uss. What is that? 

2'yr. Tile heatlier field 1 

Uss. Carden, take care. It is a dangerous 
thing — trusting to only one re.source. 

Tyr. [a little imiaieiJ]. What do you mean ? 
Are you too going to join the enemy ? 

Uss. {uneasily]. No, no, Carden, you do 
not understand me ; but — 

Tyr. But what? 

Uss. Oh, I should so like to see you on 
good ternm with your people again. I am 
sure the remembrance of all that friendship 
with them in the past must make this quarrel 
unbearable to you. 

Tyr. Yes, indeed that is frue. 

Uss. And this continual watcli upon your 
movcmcut.s too must he dreadful. 

Tyr. Dreadful, it is gradually wearing me 
out. I know I cannot stand it much longei-. 
And most of the long dreary winter I liad 
no one about me whom I could confide in or 
consult, for Miles has been away at College 
as you know. 

Uss. Yes, carrying everything before him. 
I see he ha.s won a scholarship. He is sure 
of his gold medal now. 
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Tur. Miles is of the stuff to succeotl. I am 
so fnml of Miles. He was always such good 
company. 

Uss. Of course, a moat charming hoy. I 
am glad he is to he at home to-day. 

Tyr. Indeed Ids companion ship will make 
a great difference to me, now that I ciin 
never get about. 

Uss. [aru’jojr.'iiy]. Oh, but, Carden, you 
cJtnnnt continue in this way. Yon have 
always been used to so free a life in the 
open air. 1 say this imprisonment will kill 
you, Already I see a very marked change 
in your appearance. 

Ti/r. [dogj/edhj], 1 cannot help it. My 
past demands that I must suffer'. 

[ H'fi/i a sigh, he passes to the right of doors 
at back, islm-e he Looks out in a reverie. 

Uss. [watching .O'er heaven’s sake, 

Carden, do not be so fatally unreasonable. 

Tyr. [after a pause, still looking in the same 
direction]. No— I am not so; you think 
those remedies you suggest would avail to 
relieve me— but they would not. 

Uss. Wliy not? 

Tyr. You ask— you who are such a philo- 
sopher? Can you not understand that the 
only remedy for me must be something that 
has no relation whatever with those circum- 
stances that may affect me ill or otherwise. 

Uss. You mean that improvement of cir- 
cumstances has little to do with bringing 
contentment. 

Tyr. I mean that the only remedy must 
be something which would make me forget- 
ful chat I am myself. [Mysteriously] Barry, 
would you believe it, often in moments of 
darkest anxiety, I am arrested by the sight 
of some flower or leaf, or some tiny nook in 
the garden oxit there. And ohl— I become 
then at once so peaceful that I care not what 
may happen to me. 1 think it is only when 
we turn to them in our misery that we can 
really see the exquisite beauty of these ] 

Uss. Ah, Carden, nature is a marvellous 
sedative. How infinite her ingouuousiiess 
amidst all our jxvins and fears ! 

: Tyr. Yes; and just this moment when I 
looked upon the ocean there and tlie land 
awakening with such freshness from its 
winter sleep, I felt something that no im- 
provement of eircumstances could bring. 
[T/fW, /with a strange entlmsiasTn] Oh, to 
feel that despite all suffering one has the 
firmament, the earth, the seal What more 
can one really require from the world? 


Um. Ay— true enough, “Yor all thing.s 
were made from these,” to quote the great 
inediseval philosopher. N evei'thele.s8, 1 think 
1 might bring you another and very real 
sort of relief from this present trouble, if 
you would but allow me. 

Tyr. And what if you might? It would 
only be succeeded by some further trouble. 
That is the only sort of relief you could ever 
bring. Ah! there is a trouble past all your 
remedies. 

Uss. Alas, I fear there are many. How 
could I pretend otherwise? But will you 
tell me this particular one? 

Tyr. I wonder will you understand me ? 

Lhs. Why not, Carden ? 

Tyr. Well then, have you ever seen on 
earth something beautiful beyond earth— - 
that great beauty whieli appears in divers 
ways? And then have you known what it 
is to go back to the world again? 

Uss. [sadly]. I know. I know — the pain of 

Tyr. Is it not misery ? But you have seen 
the great beauty, have you not? Oh, that 
immortal beauty— so far away, always so far 
away. 

Uss. Yea, yes; our ideal of beauty that for 
ever haunts and eludes us through life. 
[ With a movement of resignation.] But let us 
not speak of it any more. 

Tyr. Why, Barry? 

1 Uss. Because, as you say, it makes one so 
miserable in the world, and it is such a hope- 
less phantom after all. 

Tyr. How can you say so? You who 
I know tliat it is alone the reality in the 
world. 

Uss. [ccejrfioMly]. Hush, Carden, I do not 
know. 

Tyr. [laughing bitterly]. There — just like 
you, Barry, careful never to let yourself go. 

Uss. No — no, Carden, but you brood too 
much oil those thoughts. You are over- 
worked — you ought really to come away 
from here. Bo let us travel somewhere 
together for a change. 

Tyr. Ah, not now-^at some future time, 
perhaps — but not now. My difficultie,s are 
gathering before me. 1 must stand and hew 
them from my path. 

Grace TyitREtn enters hurriedly and 
excitedly by door at right. 

Gr. [pauses when she secs Vssher, then, to 
TyrreU]. Oh, but I suppose as you have no 
secrets from him — 
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Tyr. [sturting]. Well, wliat is tlie inattei-? 1 
tt‘. {lidding out a paper]. A dveadful- 
lookiiig man lias just liaiided me this. . ] 
Tyr. Let me see All—. 

Ur. I have so often asked you for money 
1.0 pay this person. | 

Tyr. I am very sorry. I had notliiiig to 
give you. 

Ur. Alas, you iilway.s had plenty to squan- 
der on tluit mountain. 

Tyr. That was Government money, and it 
eoiild not honesti}' lie expended e.veept on 
the object for which, it was advanced. ! 

Ur, I am afraid .1. must have some of it 
now. I cannot he left in tlii.s condition. 

Indeed you tludl not liave one penny 

of it. 

Ur. Wiiat— yon mean to leave me under 
the stigma of sucli an insult? 

I'l/r. {mpuiienily]. There is no particular 
urounoy. I will see if I can possibly meet 
this wi'it by some money of my own. [ Wilk 
a painful dwtranted foo/.-.] Oh, this worry — 
tlii.s worry '. [Evit by door at right. 

Ur. Well, Mr. Ussher, I hope you are 
satisfied now. We are ruined; and my 
husband is becoming stranger in bis be- 
haviour every day. But for you, he might 
have been cui'ed by this, and tlie estate in a 
very diflerent condition. 

UfS. I have nntliing, Mrs. Tyrrell, to re- 
proach myself with. I did .all for the best. 

Ur. Ves, of course. That is the only ^ 
satisfaction one ever receives for injuries . 
done through gratuitous interference. j 

Uss. Nothing has since hapjioiied to con- 
vict me of having acted wrongly. I Inive j 
done you no injury. j 

Gr. No injury? Well! 

Uss. You cannot lay to my account thi.s 
quarrel with the tenants, which is the cause 
of your iireseiit difficulties. Goodness knows 
I have done my best to mend it. 

Or. [impatiently]. Oh, that is only a tem- 
poi'iU'y difficulty. But the estate will he 
ruined for ever by the great debt from 
which we should have saved it, if you had 
not interfered. [Pamed] Yes—I see now- 
how it will all be. The child and T will he 
driven out, ruined, to battle with the world. 

Us.s. Oh, don’t think of such a thing, Mrs. 
Tyrrell. It can never come to that. 

Ur. [sadly]. Ah yes. You destroyed iriy 
last chance of saving our home. I might have 
kept it lovingly for Kit until he grew to be 
a man ; but now I see it must go from ns. I 
.shall have to bid everything farewell— the 


familiar rooms, the garden where I found an 
occupation for my life — even those <;ommon 
useless things about the house I have Ijcen 
accustomed to look at for years. Oh! you 
don’t know what it is — this jiarting ficuu 
those everydiiy things of one’s life. 

Uss. Yes, yes — indeed I do — and from my 
heart I feci for you. 

Gr. And yet you could have acted as you 

Uss, 1 acted only in good faith. Heaven 
knows that i.s the truth. 

Gr. ^The injury remtiins still the same. 

Uss. [milk strong miotioii]. If it is 1 who 
have injured you, Mr.s. Tyrrell, you musi 
allow me to make amends. 

6V. Alas, what amends are pos.sible 2 

Uss. Who can tell ? I promise you at least 
you shall never-, iiercr bid farewell to your 
home. 

Or. [m a trembling voixte]. If only what you 
.say might come true. 

Lady SnnuLE, Lord Surulb, and Oarden 
Tvrreli. enter by door at right. 

Lord S. Carden, I believe your servant 
was actually going to say “ not at home ” to 
us, if I had not caught sight of you in the 
hall. Ha, ha ! 

Lady S. What a shame, Mr. Tyrrell, to 
try and prevent me from seeing Grace. 
How do you do, Grace dear? [Giving her 
hand apaUielteally to Uss/ier]. How do you 
do? 

Lord [shakes hands with Grace and 
Ussher], We should have been so disap- 
pointed. 

Tyr. I assure you, Lord Shrule, my attempt 
to escape is purely an imagination on your 

Lord (S'. Oh, you sly fellow, you think I 
do not know. You are just like your father 
when people used to call — although he would 
never run away from me, I can tell you. 

Tyr. No more did I. I was only surprised 
to see you ; that was all. When I heard the 
bell I thought it was Miles come from Dub- 
lin. I am anxiously expecting him now at 
any moment. 

Lord <S. Ah, it will be a pleasure to .see 
Miles again. We have all heard of his 
I University triumphs. How proud your x)oor 
I father would have been ! 

I Tyr. Yes, and Iiow delighted to share his 
j satisfaction with you. 

Lord S. Poor Mannaduke, we were such 
I friends— at our very last interview he asked 
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iiitv to keep you aud your brother always 
ill luind aftor lie w;w gone. So I liave 
always felt somehow like a father toward.s 
you both, you know, and with a father’s 
privilege oeeasionally have given advice. 

Gr. Yes, Lord Shi'ule, and how I wish 
your good advice occasionally had been 
followed. 

Lord Ah, we cannot help that, Mrs. 
Tyrrell. Nothing will over teach the young 
save bitter experience. 

Gr. I am sure there has been enough hitter 
experience, but it seems to have taught no- 
thing at all. 

Aw'fi aS'. Well, well; 1 hope it won’t be so. 
Eh, Carden? 

Ti/r. I do not see how my exyierience 
can teach me to act dill’crently from luy 
present way of acting. [Alixyc to UssAer.] 
Miles ought to have arrived by this. Oh, 1 
am nearly dead with anxiety to know the 
news he will bring. 

Uss. {aside to 3|ywW]. 1 hope there will 
be good news. 

Lord jS'. Never mind, Mrs. Tyrrell. Car- 
den will come by degi’ees to see his mistakes. 

Gr, I fear we are now in so bad a way 
that it does not much matter whether he 
sees them or not. 

Ladj! aS. No — really, Grace, you do not 
say so? 

Gr. Oh, Lilian, we are ruined. 

Lord S, Come, come; I am sure it cannot 
he as bad as that. i 

Ttjr. Goodness me, of course not. Lord '• 
Shrule, On the contrary, in the near future I 
we shall make a fortune. 

Gr. I say we are ruined— utterly, irre- 
trievably. 

Tyr. No— no 

L’ia What noise is that? {Listem, than 
ojpms door at ri.i/ht\. Wliy, Miles lias arrived I 

Tyr, Mile.s— oh! 

Uss. There, Oiirden ; for goodness sake be 
calm. 

Enter Miles Tyrrell hy door at right. 

Mil. Carden. {lie grasps his brother by the 
hand, then greets all ike rest.] 

Tyr. What news. Miles? Will he wait? 

Mil. {turning away dejectedly}. . I did my 
best; Carden. There is no hope, I fear. 

Or. No hope. Wliat is this new misfor- 
tune? Who won’t wait? 

Md. The chief mortgagee. 

Or. Is he going to foreclose? 

Mil. He Says so. 


Lord S. Ha — this is a most serious matter. 

Tyr. But Mlle,s, didn’t you explain to him 
all about the heather field ? 

Mil. Yes. 

Tyr. Didn’t you assure him. that it would 
soon bi’ing in what would more than pay hi.s 
interest? 

Mil. Indeed I did, Carden. 

Tyr. Well? 

Mil. That only .seemed to make him im- 
patient with me. But I used every argu- 
ment I could think of, and pleaded with him 
for nearly an hour in his office, until at last 
j he had to get rid of me almost brutally. 

Tyr. {with, a look of humiliation and de- 
spair}. Oh ruin ! ruin ! 

Uss. No, no, Carden— it is not yet that. 
We must see how we can help you through 
this difficulty. 

Tyr. {quietly}. With all your good-will, 
Barry, what can you do now? 

Uss. Who knows? Just keep quiet, aud 
do not distress yourself. Leave it all to me. 

Tyr. {almost staggering}. Yes — such a 
severe blow — this. It has quite upset me, 
I am sure you will all excuse me. You, 
Barry, will see wliat you can do, won’t you? 
Yes — {He goes to door at right. 

Uss. Yes, Carden, I hope all will come 
well. 

Lord S, How much of the property does 
this mortgage cover ? 

Gr. Oh, pretty nearly all, I should think. 

Tyr. {suddenly turning}. All, do you say ? 
No— not all. This vulture cannot touch the 
heather field! My hope— it is my only hope 
now, and it will save me in the end. Ha, 
ha! these wise ones! They did not think 
the barren mountain of those days worth 
naming in their deed. But now that moun- 
tain is a great green field worth more than 
all they can seize, {with a strange intensity} 
and it is mine — all mine ! 

{Exit by door at right. 

Lord aS. {throwing up his Aands]. Oh dear, 
oh dear, what infatuation ! 

Or. Yes, indeed, it has caused us all to be 
cast adrift in the world. Oh, wliat is to 
become of me— what is to become of me? 
[aS'/ic .sobs in her hamikerchief.} 

Aasrfy aS. Grace, you must not lose heart, f 

Gr. Ah, the final misfortune has come. 

Lady S. We shall try and help yoiq dear^- 

, Uss. Yes, we must lose no time now to see 

what can be done for Carden. 

Lady S, You should indeed bestir yourselfj, 
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Jh'. and savo liim, for we liave you 

to Thank tlial he was left in a position to 
ruin iurnseif. 

(/«s. And have not you too, Lady Shrule, 
to thank yourself fnj' the same thing? 

Zady & I? How so, pray? 

fA.i. Why did you and Lord Shrule dis- 
appear so suddenly on that day the doctors 
wei'e here? Youi' advocacy would doubtless 
have made them heedless of my objections — 

Lidy A'. TTa — why indeed? You know, 
Shrule, I wanted you to — ' . 

Lord S, Well, well. I could not bear to 
act in such a way to the son of my old 
friend. But 1 .suppose in my wcakne.ss I did 
wrong. 

Uss. No, fjord Shrule, you did right. Y'ou 
never could be suspected by anyone of doing 
otherwise. 

Lord IS. 1. hope not, Lssher! Still, I am 
inclined to think it might have been wiser 
then to have taken some definite step. 

Lady S. I should think so. Just see what 
has happened since. 

Gr. Nothing less than the ruin of a help- 
less woman and her child. 

Lady S. You have, indeed, incuiTed a nice 
responsibility, Mr. Hasher. 

Gr. \to Ussherl. What— -what right had 
you to do my child and me this wrong? 

Css. I only pi'evented what I thought a 
grievous wrong from being done to my 
friend. 

Gr. It was no wrong — it was for his good 
—for all our good. In your heart you must 
know I was right. 

Uss. I have often said, Mrs. Tyrrell, I 
know nothing of the sort. 

Lady 8. Still, you must admit that his 
acfcion.s since have more than justified Mrs. 
Tyrrell in the course she adopted. 

Lord 8. Ala.s, I fear that is the case. ; 

Uss. I admit ho is very wilful and extrava- ! 
gant, but no more. I cannot discover any i 
juvntal iulirmity. His mind has a perfect ! 
grasp of ideas. 

Gr. Don’t talk of idea.s. I have heard 
ouougli about them since I was raari'ied to 
give me a horror of them for the rest of my 
life. 

Lady 8. They certainly have caused the 
wreck of this household. 

Lord 8. Oh, 1 hope not. We must not be 
too pcM.siinistic.— -Who can tell ? Pei-hajps the 
heather field inav turn out a success after 
all. 

Gr. [wifA, confewpf]. The heather field ! 


Lrrd 8. If it wei'c to, there can he nu 
doubt but that all wotdd be saved. 1 wonder 
how it LS going on. Have you been tJicro 
lately, Mrs. Tyrrell? 

Gr. Of course not, liOrd Shrule. The very 
thought of the place fills me with despair. 

Mil. That is a pity, Grace — great pity, 
when so much depends upon the sueoe.‘«s of 
the heather field. 

' Gr. N() good can ever come of that abom- 
inable work. 

Mil. You must not speak such words; no 
luck can come from such word.s. 

Gr. I cannot help it. 

Md. Oh, I know you have much to endure, 
but I cTinnot remain here and listen to .such 
denimciation of what my brotlier holds 
nearest to his heart. 

Gr. I have only’ said the truth. 

3Iil. You cannot be certain of this truth. 
It is not right to speak such words. 

[Eadt by door at right. 

Lady S. My poor Grace. 

Or. Oh, Lilian. 

Lady .S' These troubles ai-e driving you to 
distraction. Y’ou had better leave this place 
for a •while. Will you not come and stay 
with us? 

Lord 8. Oh ye.s, won’t you stay with ns, 
Mrs. Tyrrell? You might be saved much 
annoyance and worry. 

Gr. You are both so kind — I should like 
to tor a little wlule, certainly. This house 
has become unbearable of late with debts 
j .and difiiculties on every side. 

Lady 8. Oh dear, how terrible ! You had 
better leave at once, Grace. Perhaps you 
migiit have some of your things seized. 
Anyhow, bring with you those that you 
nwfit value. We will take care of them. 

Gr. 'riianka, Lilian. 

Lord S. Well then, that is agreed, Mrs. 
Tyrrell. I am .so glad we may be of u.se to 
you. 

Lady S. We shall expect you this evening, 
dear. 

Gr. Yes, I shall get ready at once. 

Lady 8. And it is time for us to rtiturn 
home. Good-bye, Mr. U-ssher. 

Css. Good-bye, Lady Shrule. 

Lord 8. Good-bye. 

[E.veinii Lady Shrule, Grace Tyrrell, and 
Lord Shrule by door at right. 

Css. ^gloomily]. Heaven help hei'— help 
them all. What is to be done? — Stay— I 
might go security, I would do anything to 
help them. — ^But would it really be of use? 
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Otlier difficulties must follow these, so that 
my whole fortune would not suffice. I will 
tlunk the matter over. — I wonder how the 
heather field is going on. No one seems to 
have been there lately. 

Kit Tyrrell, carrying a smaM white bundle, 
enters through door at back. 

Kit {placing the bundle on, so/a]. Barry, 
the pony is splendid. I had sueh galloping 
over the heather field. 

Uss. Well, did you bring hack any flowers? 

Kit. They have not yet come out. All I 
could find were these little buds in my 
handkerchief. {Unties the hundlei\ Look. 

Uss. [wiih a start}. What— buds of heather ? 
Has your father seen these, Kit? 

Kit. Yes, I told him I found them grow- 
ing all over the heather field. 

Uss. You did, boy— and what did he say ? 

Kit. Nothing for a while. But he looked 
—he looked— well, I have never seen him 
look like that before. 

Uss. Ha— and then—? 

Kit. Oh, then he seemed to forget all about 
it. He became so kind, and, oh, Barry, 
what do you think, he called me? “his little 
brother Miles." So I am really his brother, 
he says, after all — 

Milks Tymell, in, haste and violent trepida- 
tion, enters throttgh door at back. 

Mil. .Barry, for pity’s sake— Kit and 
suddedy checks hinmlf, then brings Ussher 
over to fireplace} — Barry, something ch'eadf ul 
has come over (Jai'don. He does not know 

Uss. [mi a trembling voice, as he gazes 
fixedly before him}. The vengeance of the 
heather field. 

Mil. Oh! for pity’s sake, come to him. 

, Come to him — 

Uss. Where is he? 

MU. Wandering helpless about the garden. 
Ob, heavens, what shall we do? 

Uss. {loith suppressed terror}. Let us find 
him. [Me turns to go.} i 

Garden Tyrrell appears outside doorway 

.athack Me has a strange, collected look. 

: :: Uss. [startiiif/}. Carden! 

, Tyr.: [coming iti}. Well, Barry? — Why, 
what has happened to you since yesterday? 
j My goodiiessi you look at least ten years 
older. [Olancing at Miles} Who is that? 
He was annoying me about something just 
: nowdn the fuchsia walk. 


MU. Oh,. I cannot stand this torture. 
Carden, dear Carden, look at mu — 

Tyr. [-etreats like a frightened animal 
towards Ussher, keeping always his eyes fixed 
on Miles}. Barry, what is the matter with 
him? Don’t leave me alone with him, Barry. 
Get him to go away. 

Uss. You need not fear him, Carden. [Me 
signs to Miles, who retires with an inconsol- 
able expression and stands by fwcplace.} 

Tyr. [after a moment, my steriomly}. Barry— 

Uss. Yes, Carden. 

Tyr. [looking cautiously around}. You 
remember our conversation yesterday. 

Uss. [puzzled}. Yesterday? I did not see 
you yesterday. 

Tyr. [with impatience}. We did not walk 
together on the cliff yesterday, when you 
advised me not to marry Grace Desmond? 
What do you mean? 

Uss. [suddenly recollecting}. Oh, I remem- 
ber, I remember. [Then in a trembling 
voice} But Carden — Carden, that was ten 
years ago. Don’t you know that you are 
now married to her? 

Tyr. [with a surprised baffled look}. I am? 

Uss. [very gently}. Yea, indeed. 

Tyr. Oh! [Mis expression for a moment 
grows vaguely painful, then gradually passes 
info one of vacant calm. After a short pause} 
Barry, you are quite right. 

Uss. [joyfully}. 1 knew you would under- 
stand me, Carden. 

Tyr. Yea, I will take your advice. I will 
not ask her to be my wife. 

Uss. [with cruel disappointment}. Hope- 
less — 1 see it is hopeless now. 

Tyr. [imheeding}. I do not care for her 
any more. I know now I never cared for 
her. 

Uss. Do you? Why? 

Tyr. [dw?reM/M%]. Oh, I have had such a 
di'eadful dream. 

Uss. A dream. 

Tyr. 1 must tell it to you. Let me see, 
what was it? No — I cannot remember — no 
— it has gone completely from me before the 
beauty of the morning. [Looks out at hack 
and stretches his arms.} Oh, is not this 
spring morning divine? 

Uss. But — Carden, can you not see that it 
hi evening? 

Tyr. Ah, I must have been a long time 
asleep — a long, long time. Yet it looks like 
the morning. Yes, it seems as if it would 
always be morning now for me. 

Uss. [wUh interest}. Indeed — is that so? 
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T\p\ Yea— its genius somehow is always 
about me. 

r’is. ,A ltd what, do you call tliis genius of 
the morning 

Tp\ \}iiiik a stroM^e i3o«iasy\ Joy! Joy! 

f'i's. [«jder looking at him for a ivhilc in 
loonder']. Then you are happy, Carden? 

Tgr, Oh, ye.s — so happy! Why not? 

Una. [irith hedtation]. You have no troubles, 
have you? 

Till'. Trouhlea — ? No, (?xcBpt sometimes 
in (ii’f!umfl--bub oh, when 1 awake to the joy 
of tliis great beauty — 

Us:<. Yet — groat Iteauty — is it not for ever 
far away ? 

Tgr. No-it is for ever by me. [Thon as 
if suddonbj vd'olhctm(j\ Ah, now I can tell 
yfiu lay tli'eadfiil dieaiu. \filnwly'\ I dreamed 
that my lot was to wander through common 
luxurious life — seeing now and then in 
glimpses, that beauty — ^bnt so far away! 
And when the vision left me — ah, yon do 
not know the anguish I felt in looking again 
at my lob in life. 

Vss. And this w'as only a dream? 

Tgr. [ferverttly}. Thank heaven— only a 
dream ! [He goes to the sofa, where Kit alt 
this time has been playing vdth the heather 
huds.l 

Uss. [sneditafively soiroinful]. And are 
beauty and happiue.si.s mere illusions after’ 
all ? [Goes towards JA7cs] I am dazed in the 
presence of this awful misfortune. 

Mil. [approaching Ussherl. Oh, the misery 
of seeing him like this! He thinks he is 
living in the old days. 

Uss. It has come upon him again — that 
eerie ethereal youth I remember so well. 

Mil. And for which he w’ould yearn with 
.such fond regret. But Grace and the child 
— oh, what is to become of them? I fear 
their ruin is nmv covtain and complete. 

Uss, [as if sudde7ily awakened}. Not so — 
It limy be possible to save tlrem now that 
there is no danger of further expenditure. 
And I vjill save them. I will be secui’ity for 
the payment of all their debts. I will save 
the estate, if it costs me every penny I have 
in the world. , 

MU. [grasping Ussher by the hanf}. Oh, 
Barry, this is good of yon. [They go towards 
the fireplace in carnosi discourse.] 

Tyr. [placing a heather wreath m KiTs 


hend^. Thei'e— you are like a young field- 
faun now. 

Art. What sort of thing is that? 

Tyr. lYIty, one of the field-fair’ies, frash 
and dean as those soft heather-shoots around 
your hair. 

Kit [delighted]. What— the fairies that 
live in green hillocks, and dance by the river 
bank, in the valley over there? Oh, tell me 
of them again. 

Tyr. Yea, beautiful child-fairies that play 
with the water nymphs — those sirens, you 
know, wlio sing in the wistful depths of 
the .stream. [With a sudden Ira^mpart] Oh, 
we must go to Lorlei as last year, wliei’c the 
river is lit with their gold. [Pointing out at 
iuofc.] See, even nosv the sky is darkening as 
in that storm scene, of the old legend I told 
you on the Ehine. See, the I’ain across a 
saffron sun trembles like gold harp-strings, 
through the purple Irish spring ! 

Mrs. Grace Tyrrelu enters by door at 
right, dressed for going out, with her 
face thinly veiled, and looking alto- 
gether younger and more handsmne. 

Or. [to Tyrrell]. 1 am just starting to 
visit the Shrules for some days. 

Tyr. [turns stirprised]. Miss Desmond — 
Oh— [ll'iV/i emotion and signs of struggle]. 
Oh, where is that beauty now — that music 
of the morning? [Suddeidy arrested.] Such 
strange solemn harmonies, [iwiejis.] The 
voices — yes, they are filling the house — those 
white-.stoled children of the morning. [Bis 
eyes after a moment wander slowly to the dnor- 
-way at bacK]. Oh, the rainbow. [To Kit.] 
Come quick! see the lovely rainbow! 
go to watch it hand in hand.] Oh, mystic 
highway of man’s speechless longings ! My 
lieai’t goe.s forth upon the rainbow to that 
horizon of joy! [With a fearfid esndiation.] 
Tlie voice!? — I hear them now triumphant in 
a silver glory of song ! 

Or. [looking bewildered from Miles to 
Usshei^, What — ^^wlmt is all this? 

Uss. Ah, your fears have come true, Mi's. 
Tyrrell. You have not heard 

Or, No. What has happened? For 
heaven’s sake speak ! 

Uss. The wild heiith ha.s broken out again 
in the heather field. 
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oiitsida the town until they stopped at tlie ] 
slope of the momitain opposite due south. 
This mountain ia long and very wide; it wa.s 
the boundary between the Irish of the pro- 
vince of [.einstfi- and the English of Dublin. 
The road.s and ways wore numerous, but fear i 
did not allow them to go by the usual roads. 
Moi'eover, they did not delay on their way till 
i liL-y crossf-d .Sliove Iloe before tl)at morning, 
tlifingh fatigued by the journey and travel- 
ling all the night. As they ww'e tired and 
^\e;a'y, they vent into a dense wood which 
h:i})pened to be on their way, and they re- 
mained in it till early dawn. They ju'ejiared 
to go on after that, for they did not think it 
.safe to remain in tlie wfiod owing to the fear 
and great dread of being sought after and 
looked for hy theii' eaiemics. 

His flight was not a cloak liufore a 8ho^v•er 
for Hugh O'Donnell, for he could not go on 
with his companions from where he was, 
because his white-skinned, tender feet were 
wounded and loierced by the furze and thick 
briars, and the roughness and intricacy of 
the road hy which he bid come, aa his ahoe.s 
had fallen off his feet owing to the loosening 
of the seam.s and tie.s, from the wet, which 
they had not met with up to that time. It 
wa.s a great sorrow and affiictioii to his com- 
panions that they had not him with them 
farther, and as they could do nothing for 
him they took leave of him and left him 
their blessirig. Wherefore he resolved after 
awhile, w'heii some of the party had left him, 
to send one of hi.q people to a certain noble- 
man of the free-born tribes of Leinster, who 
happened to be in a castle in the neighbour- 
hood, to see if he could obtain refuge oi' 
protection from him. Phelirn O’Toole was his 
name; he was a friend of Hugh before this 
time (as he thought), for he had once gone to 
vi.sit him when he W!is in jirison in Dublin, 
and they farmed a friendship with each 
other, wheuever either of them should seek 
the other’s aid. So it was fitting lie should 
go for protection to I’lielim on account of 
that friendship which they had contracted. 
The me.saengei' went off to the place where 
Plielini was, and told him the biLsiness on 
which ho had couie. He was rejoiced at his 
coming, and promised to aid Hugh in every i 
way he needed, .so far as he could. However, 
iieithur his friends nor his relatives allowed 
him to conceal or hide liiin, through fear of 
the power of the law of the English reveng- 
ing it on him. It became luiown to them 
afterwards tliat he was in the wood, as wc 
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have said, and everyone who heard it went 
to look for hitn, and they set off with their 
followers in search of him. As it was evident 
to Phelirn and to his relatives that anyone 
else might find him, they resolved to take, 
him themselves and bring him hack to the 
city to the Council. He did so. When he 
came to Dublin the Council were delighted 
tliei’eat, .and they made little or no account, 
of all the hostages or pledge.s who e.scaped 
from them, and they were tluinkful for the 
visit which restored him to them again. 
Though great their cruelty and emiiity to 
him the first time, (.hey were greater the 
second, on account of his escape from them, 
and iron gyves were put on him an tight as 
he could bear, and they put him in the same 
pri.sori, and tluiy watched and guarded him 
t.he best way they could. 

HD escape iii i»hi.s way was heard of 
throughout the land of Erin, and his recap- 
ture. There came a great gloom over the 
Ii'ish, and the courage of their soldiers, and 
the minds of their champion.s, and the hearts 
of their heroes were confounded at hearing 
that news. ... 

He was in this way in the same prison 
for the space of a year up to the end of 
winter, to Christmas night exactly, in the 
year 1592. When it seemed to the Son of 
the Vh'gin full time that he should escape, 
he and some of his companions found an 
opportunity, on tlie part of the guards 
in the very beginning of that night befoi-e 
they were taken to the I'efeetory, and they 
took off' their fetters. They went after that 
to the priory, having a long rope, and they 
let tiiemselves down by means of the rope 
through the priory till they came to the 
deep trench which was around the castle. 
After that they climbed to the opposite 
bank, till they were on the edge of the 
ti’ench at the other side. The ho.stages wlio 
escaped with Hugh were Henry and Art, 
the two sons of Shane, son of Conn Bocagh, 
son of Conn, sou of Henry, son of Eoghan. 
Theie was a ceitain hnthful servant who 
visited them in the castle, a lior.«e-hoy, to 
whom they imparted their secret, so that he 
met them face to face when they wanted 
liim to be their guide. They went off after 
that through the crowded streets, near the 
castle, without being known or overheard by 
anyone, for they were not noticed while thu.s 
engaged, but like everyone else of the city 
people, as they did not stop to converse with 
or visit anyone whatever in the houses of the 
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fia'troaa tifc that time, for it was the beginning 
of the night exactly, and the gates of the city 
were not yet closed. They went out tlirough 
the city in that manner. They leaped over the 
enclosure and impediment of the surrounding 
fences and of the strong, finn palisade which 
was outside the city, until they came to the 
slopes of Slieve Roe, whore Hugh had come 
before, the first time he escaped. The dark- 
ness of the night and the hurry of the flight 
separated him who was the oldest of the 
party from them. This was Henry O’Neill. 
Hugh was the youngest of the nobles. They 
wej'e not pleased at the separation. They 
went away, however, their attendant leading 
the way. The night came on with a drizzle 
and a violent downpour of rain and slippery 
slime of snow, .so that it was not easy for the 
high-horn nobles to walk on account of the 
inclement weather and the want of clothing, 
for they had hardly any upper garments, 
having loft them in the priory through 
which they had come. 

This hurried journey, strange and unusual, 
was more sevei’e on Art than on Hugh, and 
Ms gait was feeble and slow, for he was cor- 
pulent, thick-thighed, and he had been a long 
time closely confined in prison. It was not 
so with Hugh, for he had not passed the 
period of boyhood, and he had not ceased to 
grow in size and strength then, and he was 
active and light on that account, and his gait 
was quick and nimble. When he perceived 
Art growing weak and his step heavy, what 
he did to him was to place one hand of his 
on his own shoulder and the other hand on 
the shoulder of the servant. They went on in | 
this way across the upper part of the slope of 
the mountain. They were tired and weary after 
that, and they could not bring i\rt farther 
with them. As they could not, they went ] 
under the shelter of a lofty cliff of the moun- ] 
tain which was in front of them. After 
stopping there they sent the servant away 
with the news to Glenmalure, the place 
where Piaeh Mac Hugh was. . Tins was a 
secure impregnable valley, and the English 
of Dublin were accustomed with their in- 
struments of battle to besiege and assault it 
in order to plunder and lay it waste. This 
Fiach maintained it valiantly against them, 
so that many heads were left behind with 
him, and they could do nothing against him; 

. but though their attacks were many and 
various, and though there was strength in 
tbejr implements of war, he was not sub- 
missive to them so long as he lived. Every 


hostage and every prisoner who escaped from 
them did not halt or go away liut went to 
him, and his first journey was to go to Glen- 
malure, the place where. Fiach svas, as we 
have said, for it was his strong dwelling. 
So, too, the hostages aforesaid addre.ssed 
themselves to him, and sent their servant to 
him. When lie came where Fiach was Ik* 
told his story to him, and the state in which 
he had left the youtlis who had escaped from 
the city, and that they would not be over- 
taken alive if he did not go to their assistance 
immediately. 

Thereupon, Fiach selected a party of liis 
people (of those trusted by him) and ho hade 
them go with the servant to the youths. 
They rose up at once as they were ordei'erl, 
and went off with one honey food and an- 
other ale and beer, until they came to the 
mountain. The place where the men had 
been left. Alas ! truly the state and position 
of these nobles was not happy or jileasant to 
the heroes who had come to seek for them. 
They had neither cloaks nor plaids, nor 
clothing for protection under their bodies, 
to save them from the cold and frost of the 
sharp w’inter season, but the bed-clothes 
under their fair skins and pillows under 
their heads were supports heaped up, white- 
bordered of hailstones freezing all round 
them, and attaching their light coats and 
shirts of fine linen threads to their bodies, and 
their large shoes and the fastenings to their 
legs and feet, so that they seemed to the 
men who had come not to be human beings 
at all, but just like sods of earth covered 
I up by the snow, because they did not per- 
ceive motion in their limbs, but just as if 
they were dead, and they were nearly so. 
Wherefore the heroes raised them from 
where they lay and bade them take some 
of the food and of the ale, and they did not 
succeed, for every drink they took they let it 
out of their mouths again. However, Art 
died at last, and wa.s buried in that place. 
As for .Hugh he retained the beer after that, 
and his strength was on the inci'ease after 
drinking, except in his two feet, for they were 
like dead members without motion, owing to 
the swelling and blistering from the frost 
and snow. The men carried him to the 
valley of which we have .spoken. He was 
put into a house hidden in a remote part of 
the thick wood. He Lad medical skill and 
care in everyway he needed until the arrival 
of a messenger in secret to inquire and get 
news about him from liis brother-in-law, 
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Hugli O’Neill, He prepared to set off after 
the messenger had come to him. It was 
painful to him to go on that journey, for the 
physicians could not heal his feet aU at once 
after being pierced by the frost, as we have 
said, and someone else was needed to put 
him on horseback and to take him between 
Ids two hands again whenever he alighted. 
He was so until the physicians cut off his 
two great toes after a while, when he came 
to his own country. Fiach sent a troop of 
horse with him in the night to escort him 
across the river Liflfey ; this is a river on the 
confines of the province of Leinster and of 
Meath. ' Tliere were ambuscades and watches 
from the English of Dublin on the shallow 
fords of the rivers, and on the usual roads 
since they heard that Hugh O’Donnell was 
in Glenmalure, tliat he might not escape by 
them to tlie province of Conor, and that the i 
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prisoners too might not escape who had tied 
with him out of the castle; so that it was 
necessary for the youths for that reason to 
go very near the castle, over* a difficult and 
deep ford which was on the river, and they 
came without being perceived or overheard 
by the English till they were at the rear of 
the castle in the very beginning of the night. 
The people by whom he had been abandoned 
formerly, after Ids first escape, were among 
the ti'oop, i.e. Phelim O'Toole, with his bro- 
thers who had come to escort him and protect 
him like the others, to establish and cement 
their friendship and amity with Mm. This 
friendship lasts still, and will last to the 
end of time between the tribe of Conall, son 
of Niall, and the race of Cathaoir Mor, son of 
Fedhlim Feruglas. They bade farewell and 
gave thcii’ blessing, each to the othciy after 
strengthening their friendshi]! in this way. 
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[Father Russell is the younger son of Arthur 
Russell of M6w^y and Seafiald House, Kil- 
lowen. His elder brother was Lord Russell of 
Killowen, the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Father Russell was born in 1834. His life, so 
much of it as does not belong to religion, is de- 
voted to literature. Few men have deserved 
so well of that small body of Irishmen who 
care whether literature live or die in their 
midst. To his Irish Monthly he has gathered 
all the beginnings of the Iiish literature of 
his day. All classes and creeds hail one an- 
other in this pleasant meeting-place. Every- 
where in the magazine one finds the influence 
of the gracious and beneficent personality 
that presides over its fortunes. The little 
periodical has real distinction apart from the 
names, distinguished and to be distinguished, 
that are ever among its contributors. Father 
Russell has published several volumes of 
poems. From Idylls of Killowen the follow- 
ing extracts are taken by kind permission of 
the author.] 


THE OLD SPOT. 

The robins sing, the river flows, 

The leaves are ju.st as green ; 

But, ah I but, ah ! my heart, God knows, 
Is not as it has been. 

' ■ Vox,. IV. 


Kind faces smile through cheerful tears, 
Kind voices murmur round, 

And hands, far sundered all these years, 
The warm old clasp have found. 

Again my yearning steps have strayed 
Back to the dear old spot; 

But where the mates that with mo played? 
I seek, and find them not. 

The hoy, so thoughtless, free, and hold, 
Plays in the world his part; 

The childish heart I knew of old 
Is now a woman’s heart. 

The breeze blows keen, the sun shines on. 
The waves rush up the shore ; 

But, ah ! hut, ah ! old times arc gone, 

And homo is home no more. 

It matters not. We are too fain 
To nestle here below, 

Until the harsli winds and the rain 
Arouse ns. Better so ! 


MONOTONY AND THE LARK. 


“How strange one never tires of the 
lark!” We were strolling round and round . 
the garden, he and she, and little Mary and 
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[Miss O’C'onor Eccles is the fourth and 
eldest surviving daughter of Alexander 
i O’Conor Eccles of Ballingarde House, County 
Eoscommon. She was educated at Upton ^ 
Hall, Eirlcenhtiad, and afterwards in Paris 
and Germany. She is the author, under 


the pseudonym “Hal Godfrey”, of Tim Re- 
jv/eeriiation of Miss Semaphore, a delightfully 
humorous hook which has heen very suc- 
cessful. She is one of the most industrious 
of literary workers, and her work, scattered 
over many periodicals, is very exten sive. Tlie 


I--he and she arm-in-arm, and I hand-in- 
hand with little Mary,— and the singing of 
the lark overhead seemed a part of the 
Augmst sunshine. And my gentle cousin 
Annie said: “How strange one never tires 
of the lark ! ” 

Yes, although it is so monotonous ; on and 
on, almost the same always. A mere trill 
of joy, a mere gush of love and gratitude, 
a mei'e ti'iokle of tlie simplest melody. No 
triumphant hurst, no riotous gurgle, no 
patlietic murmur, no agonising spasm, no 
subtle gradation, no mellow fall from treble 
down to has.s, no .splendid leap from bass up 
to treble. On and on, a few artless, unvary- 
ing notes. And yet it never tires us, it is 
always musical, and fresh, and meekly joyous 
— image of the one unceasing song of the 
blessed, image of the rapturous monotony of 
. heaven. 

Is there not pain in a restless multiplicity 
of pleasure? Amidst the whirl of clianges, 
is not the heart haunted by a vague dread 
that the next change may be sadly for the 
worse? It is a symptom of disease in the 
soul to stand in need of such vicissitudes. 
Only commonplace souls, earthy souls, souls 
without depth or comiiass, souLs with paltry 
resoui'oes of their own, and slavishly de- 
pendent upon outward tilings — none but 
these desire, none but these can endure, per- 
petual variety, excitement, travel, change of 
scene, change of society, change of employ- 
ment, change of amusement, cha nge of change. 
The higher natures are stable, ecpiable, self- 
contained, self-sustaining, placid, domestic — 
concentrated in their large niemoiies, and in 
their larger thoughts and hopes — seeking and 
finding plea,sure in a noble loyalty to duty, 
and regarding duty, not as a task-mistress to 
he served coldly for wages during as short a 
day as possible, hut as a queenly mother, to 
live with, and cherish, and reverence, and 
love, and serve, day and night, in sunshine 
and in darkness, for life — at home with them- 


selves, at home xvith their conscience and 
their God, at home in their own homes, at 
home with a sinless and happy monotony. 

“How strange one never tires of the 
lark! "said the gentlest of my gentle oou.sius, 
Annie. And so, while we talked, and were 
silent, and smiled, and looked at each other, 
and at the flowers (alas! there was one of 
us who could not see the flowers except as 
memoi'y might paint them), we went round 
and round the garden walks, he and his 
sisters and I, unwearied by the sameness, 
arm-in-arm, and hand-in-hand. And all the 
while the lark, to his own keen delight and 
ours, kept np his monotonous carol, high up 
out of siglit, above the field of clover yonder, 
outside our garden’s hedge ; and his singing, 
like the brightness and the odour of the 
flowers and of the fruits, almost seemed to 
be a part of the summer sunshine. 

But, ah ! there is no sunsliine now and no 
singing. It is winter. Is the lark dead? I 
know not; hut my gentle cousin Annie is 
with God. And twice the daisies have 
gleamed in pink and white over the grave of 
him who could not see the flowers, but who 
shall see God for ever. 

Again, after many years, this withered 
leaf flutters aci’oss my path. Perhaps God 
may use it as a message to some hearts simple 
and young as ours were then. Ay, and as 
theirs are still; for now they are all three 
gone home to God. Their bodies are in the 
same tomb, and their souls, I am sure, are in 
the same heaven; and they are praying, I am 
sure, for those who remain behind. One of 
those who remain behind writes: “It feels 
lonely, having no cider sister, bub we get on 
very well, though we shall have need of many 
more acts of resignation than we should have 
liad if Mary had heen left to us,” she, namely, 
with whom hand-in-hand 1 walked round the 
gitrden in that August forenoon long ago, while 
the sun shone and the lark .sang overhead. 
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story ■vvliieli follows is a happy sijeeimea of 
her mingled Immour and pathos.} 


“KING WILLIiGVt.’” 

A OHEONICU: OP TOOMr:%’ABA. 

In Toomfivimi our political opinions are 
.strong and well defined, and %ve express 
them freely. 

Such fends, however, as tliat between Mi*s. 
Maefarlane, who kept the refreahment-room 
at the railw.ay - .station, and Mr. James 
O'Brien, the atation-master, were rare, since 
usually Catholics and Prote.stants live on | 
very neighlKiurly tei'inw in our pjart of Ire- | 
land. They had taken a dislike to each 
other from the first, and after-events served 
to intensify it. 

Mrs. Macfarlane was a tall, tliin, and 
eminently reapectable woman of fifty, pos- 
sessed of many rigid virtues. She was a 
native of the North of Ireland, iuicl at the 
time our story opens had been for two years 
proprietress of the buffet, and made a decent 
li%dng by it, for Toomevara is situated on the 
Great Eastern and Western Railway, and a 
fair amount of traifio passes through it. 

The station - master, familiarly knoum as 
Jim O'Brien, wa.s Toomevara horn, and had 
once been a porter on that very line. He 
was an intelligent, easy-going, yet fiuick-tem- 
pered man of pronounced Celtic type, with a 
round, good-natured face, a humorous month, 
.shrewd twinkling eyes, a-nd immense volu- 
bility. Between him and Mr.s. Macfarlane 
the deadliest warfare raged. She was cold 
and supeiior, and imilacably in the right. 
She pointed out Jim’s deficiencies whenever j 
she .saw tlieui, and she saw them very often. 
All day long rdie sat in her refreshment- 
room, spectacles on noao, her Bible open 
before her, knitting, and rising only at the 
entrance of a c.ustonier. Jim hud an uneasy 
eonsciousucs.s that nothing escaped her eye, 
aiid her critical remarks Iiad more than once ' 
been reported to him. 

“The hittlier ould pilll” he said to his 
wife. “ 'Why, the veiy look av her ’iid sour 
a crock o’ crame- She’s as ero.ss as a hag av 
weasels.” 

Jim was a Catliolic and a Nationalist, He 
belonged to the “Laygue”,aud spoke at pub- 
lic niceting.s as often as his duties allowed. 


He objected to being referred to by Mrs. 
Macfarlane us a “ Papish ” and a “ Rebel ”. 

“ Papish, indeed ! " said ho. Ribbil, in- 
deed! Teii the woman to keep a civil tongue 
in her head, or ’twill be worse for her.” 

“ How did the likes av her iver git a lui.s- 
han’?” he would ask distractedly, after a 
sparring match. “ Troth, an’ ’tus no wonder 
the poor man died." 

Mr.s. Muiifarlane was full of figlit and 
courage. Pier proude.st boast was of being 
the grand-daughter, daughter, sistiu', and 
widow of Orangemen. Tlie comparative. 
lukcwanune>:S of Toomevai'a lT<)ti!Stant.s 
disgusted hei'. >She often told her intimatc.s 
that in the little town where she was horn 
no I’apist was allowed to settle. Every 
evening the life and drum hand used in her 
childliood to march through the stie-ts 
playing “Protestant Boys", when the in- 
habitants were expected to rush to theii- 
windows and join in the chorus, unless there 
was a good excuse, such as illness. Other- 
wise the windows were broken. She looked 
on herself in Toomevara as a child of Israel 
among the Babylonians, and felt that it 
behoved her to uphold the standard of her 
faith. To this end .slie sang the praises of 
the Battle of the Boyne with a triumph that 
aggravated O’Brien to madness. 

“God Almighty help the woman! Is it 
Ii’ish at all she is— or what? To see her 
iiiakin’ merry because a parcel o’ rascally 

Dutclunen Sure, doesn’t she know 

’twa.s Irish blood they spilt at the Boyne, an’ 
to see her talcin’ pride in it turns me sick, so 
it does. If she was English, now, I could 
stand it; hut she callin' herself an Irish- 
woman — faith, she has the had dhrop in her, 
so she ha.s, to he glad at her counthry’s 
ini.sforthunes.'’ 

Jim’s I'Jigo was the greater because Mrs. 
Macfarlane, whatever she .said, said little or 
nothing to him. She passed him by with 
lofty scorn arid indifference, affecting not to 
see him ; and while she did many things that 
O’Brien found e.'ctremely annoying, they were 
things strictly within her rights. 

Matters had not arrived at this pass all at 
once. The feud dfd.ed from Mrs. Macfarlaiie’s 
having adopted a little black dog, a morigrel, 

I on which she lavished a wesilth of affection, 
and which — as the most endearing tithr she 
1 knew — .she had named “King William”, 
i Tlii.s, of course, was nohod3'’a concern save 
Mrs, Macfarlane’s own, and in a world of 
1 pMlosophers she would have been allowed to 
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amuse herself unheeded; hut Jmi O’Brien 
■was not a philosopher. 

Unlike most Irishmen he had a great love 
for flowers. His garden was beautifully 
kept, and he was prouder of his roses than 
anything on earth save his eldest daughter 
ICitty, who was nearly sixteen. Picture, then, 
his rage and dismay when he one day found 
his hed.s scratched into holes, and his roses 
uprooted by “King ‘William who had de- 
veloped a perfect mania for hiding away 
hones under Jim’s flovvens. O’Brien made loud 
and angry complaints to the dog’sownei', which 
she received with unconcern and disbelief. 

“Please, Misther O’Brien,” she said with 
dignity, “ don’t try to put it on the poor dog. 
Even if you do dislike his name, that’s no 
reason for saying he was in your garden. 
He knows better, so he does, than to go 
where he’s not wanted.” 

After this it was open war between the 
station-master and the widow. 

Jim, with many grumblings, invested in a 
roll of wire netting, and spent a couple of 
days aeouring it to his garden railings, Mrs. 
Macfarlane protesting the while that she did 
not believe a word he had said, that he had 
trumped up a charge just out of spite, that 
it was only what might be expected from 
one of his kind, that for her part she had 
always lived with gentry, and had no patience 
with lo w agitators, and that .she was quite 
sure it was his own childi’en, and none else, 
that he had to thank for the state of his 
garden— if, indeed, there was anything wrong 
with it at all, which she doubted. 

Under the windows of the refreshment- 
room were two narrow flower-beds. These 
Jim took care never to touch, afiecting to 
consider them the exclusive property of Mrs. 
Macfarlane. They were long left unculti- 
vated, an eyesore to the station-master; but 
one day Kelly, the porter, came to him with 
an air of mystery, to say that “ th’ ould wan ” 
— for by this term was Mrs. Macfarlane 
generally indicated — “was settin’ somethin’ 
in the beds beyant.” 

Jim came out of his office, and walked up 
and down the platform with an air of ela- 
borate unconsciousness. Sure enough, there 
was Mrs. Macfarlane gardening. She had 
donned old glo ves and a clean checked apron, 
and trowel in hand was breaking up the i 
caked earth, preparatory, it would seem, to 
. . setting seeds. ^ 

“What the dickens is she doin’?” asked 
Jiiu, when he got back. 


^‘Not a wan av me knows,” said Kelly. 
“She’s been grubbin’ there since tin o’clock.” 

Prom this time Mrs. Macfarlane was as- 
siduous ill the care of her two flower-beds. 
Every day she might be seen weeding or 
watering, and though Jim steadily averted 
his gaze, he was devoured by curiosity as to 
the probable results. What on earth did .she 
want to grow? The weeks passed. Tiny 
green seedlings at _ last pushed their way 
through the soil, and in due course the 
nature of the plants became evident. Jim 
was highly excited, and rushed home to tell 
his wife. 

“Be the Hokey, Mary,” he said, “’tis lilies 
she has there ; an’ may I never sin, but it’s 
my belief they’re Orange lilies ; an’ if they 
are. I’ll root ev’ry wan av thini out, if I die 
forrit.” 

“ Bo quiet now,” said Mary, a pacific crea- 
ture who spent much of her time soothing 
her quick-tempered husband. “Sure she 
wouldn’t do the likes o’ that on ye. 'Tis too 
hasty y’are, Jim. How d’ye know they’re 
lilies at all? For the love o’ God keep her 
tongue off ye, an’ don’t be puttin’ yersel’ in 
her way.” 

“Whist, woman, d’ye think I’m a fool? 
’Tis lilies th’are annyways, an’ time’ll tell if 
they’re Orange or no ; but faith, if th’are, I 
won’t shtand it. I’ll complain to the Boord.” 

“Sure the Boord’ll be on her side, man. 
They’ll say why shudden’t she have Orange 
lilies if .she likes.” 

“Ah, Mary, ’tis too sinsible y’are inthirely. 
Have ye no sperrit, woman alive, to let her 
ride rough-shod over uz this way? ‘Make a 
mouse o’ yerself an’ the cat’ll ate ye’ ’s a 
thrue sayin’. Sure Saint Pether himself 
oudn’t shtand it — an’ be the Piper that 
played befoi’e Moses, I won’t.” 

.“Ye misforthunit man, don’t be dhrawin’ 
down ructions on yer head. Haven’t ye yer 
ehildher to think about? An’ don’t be throub- 
lin’ yerself over w'hat she does. ’Tis plazin’ 

1 her y’are, whin she sees you’re mad. Take no 
notice, man, an’ p’raps she’ll shtop.” 

“The divil fly away wid her for a bitther 
ouldsarpint. The vinoin’s in her sure enough. 
Why should I put up wid her, I’d like to 
know?” 

“ Ah, keep yer tongue between yer teeth, 
Jim. 'Tis too onprudent y’are. Not a worrd 
ye say but is brought back to her by some 
wan. Have sinse, man. You’ll go sayin’ that 
to Joe Kelly, an’ he’ll have it over the town 
in no time, an’ some wan’ll cany it to her.” 
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An’ do ye think I tiare a tlirawnecn for 
the likes av her? Faith, not a;pin. If yotl 
got yer way, Maiy, yo’d have me like the 
man that was hanged for sayin’ nothin’. 
Smv I never did a hand’s turn agin her, an’ 
’tis a mane thrick av her to go settin' Orange 
Ulies over foreninst me, an’ she loiowin’ me 
opinions.” 

“ Faith, I’ll not say it wasn’t, Jim, if they 
an Orange lilies; hut sure ye don’t know 
rightly yet what they are, an’ in God'a name 
keep ixuiet till ye do.” 

Soothed somewhat Ijy his wife, O’Brien 
recovered hia eompoaure, and as at that 
moment Joe Kelly rang the stsition bell, 
announcing that the eleven o’clock mail train 
from Dublin was signalled, he hurried out to 
hia duties. 

The days went by. The lilies grew taller 
and taller. They budded, they bloomed ; and, 
■sure enough, Jim had been in the right — 
Orange lilies they proved to be. 

“ They’ll make a flue show for the Twelfth 
of July, I'm thinkin’,” said Min. Macfariane 
complacently to Head Constable Cullen, who 
had stopped “to pass her the time o’ day”, as 
she walked by her beds, swinging a dripping 
watering-pot. 

“ So they will, ma’am,” said the Constable; 
“so they will. But what does Misther 
O’Brien say to them ?” 

“ I’m sure, I don’t know, an’ 1 don’t care,” 
replied Mrs. Macfariane loftily. “ I haven’t 
consulted Mi.sther O’Brien. He’.s nothin’ tu 

“ To be sure — to he sure ; but bein’ Orange 
lilies ye know, an’ we have so few of them 
about here ; and him bein’ such an out-an’-out 
Nationalist, an,’ a Catholic, I just thought it 
might make a differ between yez.” 

“An’ if it does, it won’t he the first. I’m 
proud tu differ from the likes of him. You’ve 
no sperrit down here to make a fellow like 
that a station-master, him that was a common 
porter to start with; and as for his low 
opinions, I scorn them — an ignorant, be- 
nighted, Bapish rebel.” 

“ Come, come, ma’am : ’twas the Company 
made him station-master, jiot uz. Jim isn’t 
a bad soort, an’ you’re givin’ Iiim too hard 

“ He’s a uiurtherin’ vagabone, like all hia 
kind,” said Mrs. Macfariane with energy; 
“an’ .[’m surprised at yu h He;id Constable, so 


I In the North of Ireland “ you " and “ two " are pro- 
nounced as alraoat exact eciuivaleuts of the Pronch 
“ pea*" and. “tu". 


i l am—yu, a decent man, that has had the 
benefit of the pure gospelj takin’ his part.” 

“ .But sure, ma’am, the Bible bids uz love 
our inimies.” 

“ So it does, but it bids us have no part with 
evil-doers, an’ woon text is as good as an- 
other, I’m thinkin’. Ah, times is changed 
when a man like i/ft, wearin’ the Queen’s 
uniform an’ aU, can he found to wrest the 
Scriptures to the advantage of a fellow like 
that.” 

“ Sure, ma’am, I’m for xJdce an’ concord. 
What’s the use of fightin’? We’ve all got 
our own idayas, an’ maybe in th’ ind, wan is 
as right as another.” 

“I’m surprised at you. Head Constable, 
that I am; and if my poor father was alive 
this day to hear yu, he’d say the same. God 
be with the time when he marched through 
Strahane at the head of six hundherd Orange- 
men in full regalia, playin’ ‘Croppies lie 
down 

Speaking thus Mrs. Macfariane turned 
abruptly into the refreshment - room, and 
banged the door behind her. 

The Head Constable smiled and looked 
foolish, for he was a great man in a small 
way, and accustomed to he treated with 
respect ; then he walked off whistling to hide 
his discomfiture. 

At the time of the blossoming of the 
Orange lilies James O’Brien was not at 
home, having had to go some twenty miles 
down the line on official business. The 
obnoxioii.s flowers took advantage of his 
absence to make a gay show. Whan he 
returned, as luck would have it, Mrs. Mao- 
farlane was away, and had shut up the 
refreshment-room, hut had not locked it. 
No one locks doors in Tooinevara unless 
their absence is to he lengthy. She had left 
“ King William ” behind, and told Joe Kelly 
to take care of the dog, in case he should be 
lonely, for she had been invited to the wed- 
ding of an old fellow-servant, the butler at 
Lord Dunan way’s, who was to he married 
that diiy to the steward's daughter. 

All this Joe Kelly told the station-master 
on his return, but he did not say a word 
about the Orange lilies, being afraid of an 
explosion; and, as he said,“detariuined not 
to make or meddle, hut just to let him find 
it out himself.” 

For quite a time Jim was occupiied over 
way-bills in his little office; hut at last his 
attention was distracted by the long-con- 
tinued howling and yelping of a dog. 
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“Ijet the baste out, can’t ye?” he at length 
said to Kelly. “I can’t stand listening to 
’um army longer.” 

“ I was afeai'd ’twas run over he might be, 
agin’ alio came back,” said Kelly, “an’ so i 
shut ’um up.” . 

“ Sure there’s no danger. There won’t be 
a thrain in for the next two hour, an’ if he 
was run over it self, God knows he’d be no 
loss. ’Tisn’t niGself 'ud grieve for ’um, th’ 
ill-favoured cur.” 

“ King ■William ” was accordingly released. 

When G'Bi’ifin had finished his task, he 
stood for a time at the olfice-cloor, his hands 
crossed behind him supporting his coat-tails, 
his eyes fixed abstractedly on the sky. Pre- 
sently he started for his usual walk up and 
down the platform, when his eye was at once 
caught by the flare of the stately rows of 
Orange lilies. 

“ Be the Holy Poker,” he exclaimed, “ but 
I was right ! ’Tis orange th’are, sure enough. 
What’ll Mary say now? Eaith, ’tis lies they 
do be tellin’ whin they say there’s no riptiles 
in Ireland. That ould woman hangs Bana- 
gher, an’ Banagher bangs the divil.” 

He stopped in front of the obnoxious 
flowers. 

“Isn’t it the murthering pity there’s nothin’ 

I can plant to spite her. She lias the pull 
over me intirely. Shamerogues makes no 
show at all — you’d pass them unbeknownst, 
awhile Orange lilies ye can see a mile off. 
Now, who but herself ’ud be up to the likes 
o’ this?” 

At the moment he became aware of an 
extraordinary commotion among the lilies, 
and looking closer perceived “King William” 
in their midst, scratching as if for bare life, 
scattering mould, leaves, and bulbs to the 
four wind.s, and with eveiy stroke of his 
hind-legs dealing destruction to the carefully- 
tended flowers. 

The sight filled Jim with sudden gladness. 

“More power to the dog!” he cried, with 
irre2H'esaible glee. “More power to ’lun!' 
Sure he has more siuse than his missis. ■ 
‘King William’, indeed, an’ he rootin’ uj) 
Orange lilies I Ho, ho ! Tare an’ onus ; but 
’tis the biggest joke that iver I hard in my 
I life. 'Alore power to ye 1 Good dog!” ■ 

Rubbing his hands in an ecstasy of delight, 
he watched “King William” at his work of 
devastation, and, regretfully be it confessed, 
when the clog ]3aused, animated him to fresh 
; : eflbrta by tlirilling cries of “ Eats ! ” 

“King William” sprang wOdly hither and 


thither, running from end to end of the 
beds, snapi3ing tlie brittle lily stems, scatter- 
ing the blossoms. 

“Be gum, but it’s great. Look at ’uiu 
now. Cruel wars to the Queen o’ Spain if 
iver I seen such shport ! Go it, ‘ King 
William’ ! Smash thiiu, me boy ! Good 
dog. Out wid tliim!” roared Jim, tears of 
mirth streaming down his cheeks. “ Faith, 
’tis mad she’ll be. Pd give sixpince to see 
her face. 0 Lord ! O Lord ! Sura it’s the 
biggest joke that iver was.” 

At last “ King William ” tired of the game, 
but only wdieu every lily lay low, and Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s carefully - tended flower - beds 
were a chaos of brokeu .stalks and trampiled 
blossoms. 

It was the (iuieto.st hour of the afternoon 
1 at Toomevara station. Kelly was busy in 
the goods-atore ; Finnerty, the other porter, 

1 had just .sauntered across to Mrs. M'Glynn’s 
I for a half -glass of whisky, so Jim had all 
1 the fun to himself, and grudged losing any 
by.rualiiiig in search of someone to share it. 
Now, gloating over the destruction wrought, 

1 he lucked up “ King William ” by the scimif 
I of the neck, bundled him into the refreah- 
1 ment-room and shut the door, then, beaming 
with pure joy, rushed oft' to tell his subor- 
dinate the news. 

“Joe,” lie gasped, peering into the dusky 
goods-stoi'B, “ I’m fit to be tied. What d’ye 
think? Th’ould woman’s Orange lilies is all 
knocked into smithereens.” 

“Be the laws, sir! ye don’t say so?” cried 
Kelly. “ Sure, I thouglit whin ye’d see ’um 
ye’d go mad an’ break things.” 

“ But, .Joe, the fun av it is, I never laid a 
finger on tliim. ’Twas the dog — ’twas ‘King 
William’, if ye plaze, that did the work; 
‘Eiing William’, begorra, rootin’ up Orange 
lilies! Faith, ’twas like Teague’s cooks that 
fought wan another though they were all of 
the same breed.” 

“The dog?” said Kelly, and there was an 
accent in the interrogation that angered the 
station-mas tor. 

“Amn’t 'i afther tellin’ you ’twas the dog; 
who else? Maybe ye don’t b’leeve me?” 

“ Oh, I do b’leeve ye, sir. Why wouldn’t 
I? On’y I hard ye .say ye’d pull tliim up if 
’twas Orange lilies they was, an’ so I thought 
maybe ” 

“There’s manny’s the thing a man sez, 
that he doesn’t do; an’ annyhow I didn’t do 
this, but begad ’twas fine sliport all the 
same, an’ I’m not a bit aorej. ’Twould be 
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more to me than a tin-poim’ note this minnifc ought t’ve been long ago foi’ weeds. ’’Pis 
if I could sec. the face av her whin she linds meseJ' that’s glad they’re gone, an’ so* I tell 
it out." ye plump an’ plain, bud as for me desthroyin’ 

“She'll be back soon now," said Kelly, them, sorra finger. iver I laid on thim. I 
“an’ I misdoubt but we’ll hear from her wouldn’t demane mesel’.’’ 
before long.” “ Honkl yer tongue before ye choke with 

Kelly’s words were speedily justified. lies,” cried Mrs. Macfarlane in towering 

As O’Brien in higli good-humour, having wrath. “Who but yerself would do the 
communicated the side-splitting joke to Mary like? la it when I can get witnesses that 
aiid Fiunerfcy, was busy over an account-book, heard yu swear yu’d pull them up? .'Don’t 
Kelly Ciune in. try to fool me.” : 

“Hhe’s back," he whispered, “ an’ she’s “Begorra, you’re right enough in that. , So 
neither to Iiold nor to bind. 1 was watchin’ .1 did say it, an’ so I might have done it too, 
out, an’ .sure ’twaa shtruck all of a hape she on’y it was done for me, an’ the thronble 
was whin she seen thim lilies; an’ now I’ll spared me. I wasn’t nixt or nigh thim wliin 
take me oath she’s goiii’ to come here, for, the desthruction began.” 
begob, she looks as cross as nine highways.’’ “An’, if yu please, Misther O’Brien,” said 
“Letter come,” chuckled O’Brien, “I’m Mrs. Macfarlane with ferocious politeness,: 
ready forrer.” “will yu kindly niintion, if yu did not do 

At this moment the office-door was bunst the job, who did?” 
open with violence, and Mrs. Macfai'lane, in “Faith, that’s where the joke comes in," 
her best Sunday costume, bonnet, black gloves, said O’Brien pleasantly. “’Twas the very, 
and umbrella included, her face very pale same baste that ruinated my roses, had cess 
save the cheek-bones, where two bright pink to him ; yer precious pet, ‘King William’.” 
spots burned, entered tiie room. “Oh! is it leavin’ it on the dog y’at'e,' yu 

“ Misther O’Brien,” she said, in a voice that traitorous Jesuit? the poor wee dog that 
trembled with rage, “will you please to inform never harmed yu? Sure ’tis only a Papist 
me the moanin’ of this dastardly outrage?” would think of a mean ti-ick lilce that to 
“Arrah, what outrage are ye talkin’ ov, shift the blame.” 
ma’am?” asked O’Brien innocentl}^ “Sure, The colotir rose to O’Biien’s face, 

be the looks av ye, I think somethin’ has “Mrs. Macfarlane, ma’am,” he said with 

upset ye intirely. Faith, you’re lookin’ as laboured civility, “ wid yer permission we’ll 
angry as if you were vexed, as the sayin’ lave me religion out o’ this. Ma.ybe if ye 
is." say much more, I might be losin’ me timper 

“ Oh, to be sure 1 A great wonder indeed wid ye.” 
that I should be vexed. ‘ Crabbit wa.s that “ Much I mind what ym lose,” cried Mrs, 
cause had interrupted Mrs. Macfarlane Macfarlane, once more flinging her manners 
with a sneer, “You’re not .deceivin’ me, air. to the winds. “It’s thransported the likes 
Full well you know, Misther O'Brien, full of yu should be for a set of robhin’, murderin’, 
well you know that it’s good reason to be destroyin’ thraytors.” 
angry you’ve given me this day. Full well “Have a care, ma’am, how ye spake to yer 
you know the outrage tu which I am alludin’, betthers. Bobbin’, deceivin’, murdlierin’, 
I’m not taken in by your pretinces, but if destroyin’ thraytDi‘.s indeed! I like that! 
there’s law in the land or justice I’ll have What brought over the lot av yez, Williani- 
it of yu." ites, an’ Cromwaylians, an’ English, an’ 

“'Would ye mind, ma’am," said O’Brien Scotch, but to rob, an' decave, an’ desthroy, 
imperturbably, for his super-abounding de- an’ murdher lus, an’ stale our land, an’ bid 
light made him feel quite calm and superior uz go ‘to lieU or to Connaught’, an’ grow 
to the angry woman—" would ye just mind fat on what was ours before iver yez came, 
Htatiu’ ill plain English what you’re talkin’ an’ thin jibe nz for bein’ poor? Thraytois! 
about, for not a wan av me knows yit?” Thraytor yerself, for that’s what the lot av 
“ Oh, yu son of J Lidas I Oh, yu deceivin’ yez is. Who wants yez here at all?” 
wretch, as if it w'asri’t yu that is afther des- Exasperated beyond endurance, Mi’s. Mac- 
throy in’ my flower-beds I” farlane struck at the station-master with her 

“ Ah, thill it is yer ould flower-beds you’re neat black umbrella, and had given him a 
niakin’ all this row about ? Yer dirty Orange nasty cut across the brow, when .Kelly inter- 
lilies? Sure ’tis dared out of the place they' fered, as well as jFiuiierty and Mrs. O’Brien, 
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who rushed in attracted by the noise. Be- Macfarlane had allowed her dog to i‘mi 
tween them O’Brien was held back under a down tlie platform just as the passengers 
shower of blows, and the angry woman were alighting, and was now following him, 
hustled outside, whence she retreated to her under the pretence of calling him back, 
own quarters, muttering threats all the There was nothing to be done. The dog's 
name certainly was “King William”, and 
“Oh, Jim sgra! ’tis Weedin’ y'are,” Mrs. Maofarlane was at liberty to recall him 
shrieked poor anxious Mary wildly. “Oh, if he strayed. 

wirra, wirra, why did ye dhraw her on ye? Jim stood for a moment like one trans- 
Sure I tonld ye how ’twould be. As sure as fixed. 

God made little apples she'll process ye, an’ “ Eaith, I b'leeve ’tis the devil’s grand- 
slie ha.s the quality on her side." mother she is,” he exclaimed, 

“Let her,” .said Jim. "Much good she’ll Mrs. Macfarlane passed him with a deli- 
get by it. Is it makin’ a liar av me she’d berately unseeing eye. Had he been the 
be whin 1 tould her I didn’t touch her ould gatepost she could not have taken loss 
lilies, Sure I’ll process her back for assaultin’ notice of his presence, as, having made her 
an’ -batthei'in’ me. Ye all saw her, an’ me way to the extreme end of the platform 
not touchin’ her, the cal/mpfAJ.” cheering for “King William”, she picked 

“Begorra, ’tis thrue for liim,” said Kelly, up her dog, and marched back in triumph. 
“She flagellated him wid her umbrelly, an’ “I wonder how he likes that?” slie said 
sorra blow misaed bud the wan that didn’t to herself with a defiant toss of the head, 
Wt, and on’y 1 was here, an’ lit on her and a pleasing conviction that he did not 
suddent, like a beo on a posy, she’d have like it at all. 

had his life, so she would.” “Oh, say nothin’ to her, Jim! Oli, Jim, 

The lawsuit between Mrs. Macfarlane and for God’s sake say nothin’ to her I” pleaded 
O’Brien never came off. Perhaps on reflec- Mary. 

tion the former saw she could not prove that “ I won’t,” said Jim grimly. “ Not a word, 
the station-master had uprooted her plants. But if she does id agin, I’ll be ready forrer, 
or, what was more probable, the sight of him so I will. I’ll make her sup sorrow.” 
going about with his head bound up made Speedily did it become evident that Mrs. 
her realize that he might be able to turn the Macfarlane was pursuing a regular plan of 
tables on her. Accordingly, she meditated cami)aign, for at the arrival of every train 
a scheme by which to “pay liim out”, as she tliat entered the station that day, she went 
phrased it, for his conduct, without the in- through the same performance of letting 
tervention of judge or jury. Not for an loose the dog and then pursuing him down 
instant did she forget her cause of offence, the platform, waving her arms and yelling 
or believe O’Brien’s story tliat it was the for “King William”, 
dog that had destroyed her Orange lilies. By the second challenge, Jim had risen to 
After some consideiatiou she hit on an in- the situation and formed his counterplot, 
genious device, that satisfied her as being at He saw and heard her in stony silence, 
once supremely annoying to her enemy and apparently as indifferent to her tactics as 
wsll within the law. Her lilies, emblems of she to his presence ; hut he was only hiding 
the religious and political faith that were in his time. No sooner did passengers alight 
her, wei’e gone; hut she still had means to and enter the refreshment-room, than, liaviiig 
testify to her beliefs, and protest against just given them time to be seated, he rushed 
O’Brien and all that he represented to her up, threw open the door of hi.s enemy’s head- 
niind. quarters, and putting in his head, cried; 

Next clay, when the mid-day train had “ Take yer places, gintlemin, immaydiately. 
just steamed into the station, Jim was The thrain’s just off Hurry up, will yoz, 


rjiag. 
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1 u'. iken. Prom nioniiiig until night, whether 
the (lay -wiis tvet or line, she greeted the 
arrival of each train by loud cries for “King 
■William”, and on each oc(W,sion Jim retorted 
by bundling out all her customers behire 
they could touch bite or sup. 

If those laugh be.st who laugh last O'Brien 
certainly had tiie victory in tliis curiou-s con- 
te.st, for the result of his activity was that, 
during all the time their feud lasted, 
Macfai'lano scarcely made a penny. Sin; 
bf’gan to look worn and anxious, but was 
still defiant, still indomitabh;. 

“ xVh thill I .1 im, how can ye keep id uj) ?” 
asked ilary. “yure ’tian’t like ye at all to 
1,10 goin’ on that ways. ’Tm you ouglit to 
have the .sinst, a married man, with yer j 
buaine.s.s to look afther, an’ eallin’ yerself a j 
Catholic too. Faith, I dunno what Father | 
McCarthy’ll .say to ye whin ye go to yer ] 
duty. Grivin' bad example like tliat to yer i 
own ehildher.” | 

“How can she keep id up?” asked Jim. | 
“ She began id, and let her ahtop fiwt." 

“I know she did, but what id ye expect 
from her? God help her, she’s that bitther, 
gall i-sn’t in it with her. Sure you and her 
is the laughin'-shtock av iviry wan that 
comes nigh the shtation. The shmall boys do 
be crowdin’ in to hear her, an’ sec ye chasin’ ; 
out her cu.stomers afther.” 

“ Let her shtop iir.-it,” repeated Jim. “ In ■ 
all me born days, 'Mary, I uivir saw a woman 
like ya for bein’ down on yer own hiwbaii’. 
’Tis ashamed of ye I am for not shtandiii’ up 
hetther for yer side. 'Wasn’t it she gave me 
the provoke? Who else? I done her no 
liarrm. Why did she begin at me?” 

“Maybe, but yer doin’ her harrni now." 

“So I am, so I am,” said Jim with lelish. 
“Faith, she must bo sorry she began the 
game. Troth slie’.s like the tailor tliat sewed 
for nothin’, and foun’ the thread himself. 
Not much .she's makin' these times. I'm 
tliinkin’.” 

“Oh, wirra, Jinil What’s come to ye at 
all? 'Tis the kind-hearted man ye used to 
be, an’ now 1 don’t—” 

.But Jim had had enough of conjugal re- 
monstrance, and went out banging the door 
behind him. 

The feud still continued. 

Each day 'Ml'S. Macfariane, gaunter, fiercer, 
paler, ami more resolute in ignoring the 
station-mastor’a presence, fiauiited her prin- 
ciples up and down the platform. Each day 


did Jim hurry the departure of the trains 
and sweep oft' her ciwt(nner.s. Never before 
had there been such pnactuality known at 
Toomevara, which is situated on an easy- 
going line, where usually the guard, when 
indignaut tourists pointed out that the ex- 
press waa some twenty minutes late, ■wa.s 
accu.stomed to reply: 

“ Why, so she is. Tis thruo for ye.” 

One day, however, Mr.s, Macftirlane did 
not appear. 

She had come out for the first train, walk- 
ing a trillc feebly, and uttering her war-cry 
ill a somewhat (juavering voice. Wlien the 
next came no Mrs. Mluifnrlane greeted it. 

The .siiiail boys who daily gathered to see 
the .sight — anything is w'ortli looking at in 
Toomevara — crept away disappointed when 
the train, after a deky quite like that of old 
times, at last steamed out of the station, 
Jim himself was periilexed, and a little 
aggrieved. He had grown used to the daily 
strife, and missed the excitement of retort- 
ing on his foe. 

“Maybe ’tis tired of it she is,” he specu- 
lated. “Time forrer. She knows noiv she 
won’t have things all her own way. She’s 
too domineei'in’ by half.” 

“What’s wrong with th’ ould wan, sir?” ' 
asked Joe Kelly when he met O’Brien. “ She 
didn’t .shtir whin she hard the thrain.” 

“Faith, 1 dunno,” said Jim. “Hatchin’ 
more dishturbance, I’ll bet. Faith, .she’s 
nivir well but whin she’s doin’ mischief.” 

“She looks mighty donny these times,” 
remarked Kelly, but hi.s superior appeared 
to take no heed. 

Secretly, however, he waa uneasy, and 
blu-stered a little to himself to keep up his 
spii'its. 

“’Tis lyin’ low she is,” he muttered, “to 
shpring some other divihnent on me, but 
I’m up to her.” 

It would not do, and after a time he found 
himself wandering in the direction of the 
refreshment -room. There was no sign of 
life visible, so far aa Jim could see; but he 
was unwilling to observe too closely, for fear 
of catching Mrs. Macfavlane’s eye while in 
the act of taking an undignified interest in 
her proceedings. 

Suddenly he remembered that the windows 
at the back liad the lower parie.s muffed to 
imitate ground glass, and that one was 
scratched in the comer, thus affording a 
convenient peephole. He stole round as if 
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on bui'glaiy intent, with many cautious 
glaiieaa to right and left; then assured that 
no one was •vvatubuig him, peered in. Erom 
his position he could not see much, but he 
discerned a black heap of something lying 
in the middle of the room, and was sure he 
lieard a groan. Considerably startled, lie 
listened round to .Kelly. 

“Joe,” he said, “maybe y’ought Just to 
look in an’ see if anythin’ is wrong wid th’ 
ould woman.” 

“An’ wliat ’ud he wrong wid her?” said 
Kelly easily. He hated being disturbed. 
“She’ll be out to meet the nixt thrain as 
fresh as a throut: see if she doesn’t.” 

“ All the same, I think ye’d better go.” 

“ Sure I’ll go whin I’m done here. I’ve a 
power o’ worrk to git through.” 

“'Work indeed! All the work ye do will 
nmr kill ye. Faith you’re as lazy as Finn 
McCool’s dog, that rested his head agin’ the 
wall to bark.” 

“ ’Tis aisy for ye to talk," said J oe. “ Sure 
I’ll go if ye like, sir, bud she’ll shnap the 
head off av me,” and he disappeared in the 
direction of Mrs. Macfarlane’s quarters. 

A moment more, and Jim heard him 
shouting, “ Miather O’Brien ! Misther 
O’Brien!” He ran at the sound. There, 
a tumbled heap, lay Mrs. Macfarlane, no 
longer a defifint -virago, but a weak, sickly, 
elderly woman, partly supported on Joe 
Kelly’s knee, her face ghastly pale, her arms 
hanging limp. 

“Be me sowl bud X think .she’s dyin’,” 
cried Kelly. “She just raised her head 
whin she saw me an’ wint off in a faint.” 

“Lay her flat, Joe, lay her flat. Where’s 
the whisky?” 

Jim rushed behind the counter, rummaged 
amongst the bottles, and came back with 
half a glas.s of whisky in his hand. 

“Lave her to me,” he said, “an’ do you 
run an' tell the missus to come here at 
waust. Maybe she’ll know what to do.” 

He tried to force the whisky between 
>[rs. Macfarlane’s sot teeth, spilling a good 
deal of it in the process. She opened her 
eyes for a moment, looked at him vacantly, 

. andLainted again. 

Mary came in to find her husband gazing 
in a bewildered fashion at his prostiute 
enemy, and took command in a way that 
excited his admiration. 

“Here,” said she, “give uz a hand to move 
her on to the seat. Jim, da ye run home an’ 
get Biddy to fill two or tliree Jars wid boUin’ 


wathei’, an’ bring thim along -wid a blanket. 
She’s as eowld as death. Joe, fly off wid ye 
for the. docther.” 

“What docther will I go for, ma’am?” 

“The firrat ye can git,” said Mary, 
promptly beginning to chafe the inanimate 
woman’s hands and loosen her clothes. 

Wlien the doctor came, he found Mrs. 
Macfarlane laid on an impromptu couch 
composed of two of the cushioned bencho.s 
placed side by side. She was wrapped in 
blankets, had hot bottles to her feet and 
aides, and a mustard plaster over her heart. 

“ Bravo ! Mrs. 0’.Brion,” he said. “ I 
couldn’t have done bettor myself. 1 believe 
you have saved her life by being so quick — 
at least, saved it for the moment, for I think 
she is in for a severe illness. She -will W'ant 
cax'cful nursing to pull her through.” 

“She looks rale bad,” assented Mary. 

“ She must be put to bed at once. IVlaero 
does she live?” 

“She lodges down the town,” said Mary, 
“at old Mrs. Smith’s in. Castle Street; bud 
sure .she has no wan to look afther her 
there.” 

“ It is too far to move her in her present 
state. The hospital is nearer; I might try 
to get her there.” 

As he spoke Mrs. Macfarlane opened her 
eyes. Apparently she had understood, for 
she shook her head with something of her 
former energy, and exclaimed; “Ho, NO!” 

“What did you say?” asked the doctor. 
“Hon’t you like the idea of the hospital?” 
Bub Mrs. Macfarlane had again lapsed into 
uneonsciouaneaa. 

“What are wm to do wdth her?” said the 
doctor. “ Is there no place where they would 
take her in?” 

Mary glanced at Jim, but he did not 

“Sure there’s a room in our house,” she 
ventured, after an awkward pause. 

“ The very thing,” said the doctor, “ if you 
don’t mind the trouble, and if Mr. O’Brien 
does not object.” 

Jim made no answer, but walked out. 

“ He doesn’t, docther,” cried Mary. “ Sure 
he has the rale good heart. I’ll run off now, 
an’ get the bed ready.” 

As she passed Jim, who stood sulkily by 
the door, she contrived to squeeze his hand. 
“God bless ye, me own Jim. You’ll be none 
the worse forrit. ’Tis no time for bearin’ 
malice, an’ our blessed Lady’ll pray for ye 
this day.” 
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Jim ^^'as silent. | 

‘”Tis a (,*ru(jl sluurio she should fall on nz," 
he .saul titIji-u his wife had disappeared; but 
he offered no further resistance. 

.Borne ou an impi'Miiptii .stretcher by Jim, 
Jue, I.''iiinerty, and the flnctor, Mr.s. Macfar- 
lane was airried to the statiou - master’s 
house, undres.^ed by Mary, and put to bed 
in the :iiiotlfc.';sly clean whitewashed upper 
room. 

The < (ilj and shivering had now p.a.s.s(!d off, 
and she was baridng. N’ervous fever*, the 
dootor antifipated. Hhe raved about her 
dog, iibiiut Jim, about the paasengeivs, her 
rent, find litcy ot.her thing.s tli;it niade it 
I'vidciU her eircunistauce.s had preyed on 
her iniiid. 

Poor Mary Wfis afiviid of her fit times; but 
there are no trained nuise.s fit Toonievaiu, 
and guided by Dr. Doherty’s directions she 
tried to do her beat, and managed wonder- 
fully well. 

There could be no doubt Jim did not like 
having the invalid in the hou.se. 

“Here's everythin’ upside down," he 
grumbJed,— “ Mary up to her eyes in worrk, 
an’ the house an’ childer at sixc.s an’ sevens, 
an’ all for an ould hag tleit eiuhi’t give uz 
a civil worrd,” 

Kitty was wonderfully helpful to her 
mother, and took care of her brothers and 
.sister.s, but her father grumbled at Ills wife’-s 
ab.sence. 

“Why on earth should the woman be 
•saddled on uz?" he asked. “.nasn’D .she 
anuy frinds av her own soort, Pd like to 
know? Sure, ’tis hiivd enough for uz to pay 
our own way, let alone guttin’ beef-tay an' 
port wine for the likes av lier, to .say nothin’ 
about hfci' w'earin’ you, Mfuy, to skin an’ bone.’’ ' 

“God help the crfiythiir, sure I do it 
willin’,’' said .Mary. “ We eudn’t lave her 
tiiere to die on the llure.’' 

“Eaitli, I’m thinkin’ 'twould be a long 
time before she done as much for you.” 

“Maybe,” said Mary, “an’ maybe not; 
but .sure, where 'ud we be anny betther 
than her, if ’tw;is that plan we wint on?” 

“Ah, ’ti.s too .soft y’are iiitirely,” said Jim, 
going off in a huff. 

In his inmost soul, liowever, ho was plc.ased 
with his wife, though he kept saying to him- 
self: 

“If it had em’y been annyone else besides 
that ould crow, I wouldn’t begnidge it.” 

When from the unhfippy woman’s ravings 
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I he Jearned how- the feud had preyed on her 
mind, and diseovered the straits to which 
slie had been reduced, a dreadfully guilty 
feeling .stole over him, which he tried in 
vain to combat. 

“ Sure, ’twas her own fault,” he said to 
himself. “Doesn’t every wan know I'm rlie 
pacefiblist man goin’, if I’m on’y lot filone? 
iSl.ie desarvftd to be paid out, so she did, fin’ 
I’m not wan bit soriy." 

Tiii-s did not pievent him from feeling 
Very iiii.serable. .He bccuiiio de.speratily 
fuixious that Mrs. Miiefarkine should not 
(lie, and astonished TSiary l>y Ifringiug home 
Vfirious jollie.s find uiiwt o.'ctracts that be 
fftneied might be good for the patient, but 
lie did tbi.s witli a .sliy and hang-dog air by- 
no means natural to him, and filways made 
some ungracious .speech as to the trouble, to 
prevent Mary thinking he was sorry for the 
part he had played. He replied with a 
downcast expression to all inquiries from 
niit.siders as to Mrs. Macfarlane’.s health, hut 
he brought her dog into the house, and fed 

“ Not for her sfike, God knows,” he e.x- 
phiined, “but bekase the poor ba.ste was 
frettin’, an’ I cudn’t see him there wid no 
wan to look to him.” 

He refused, however, to style the animal 
“King Williiiui”, find called it “Billy” in- 
atofid, fi mime to which it soon learned lo 

(.)ne evening, when the whitewa.shcd room 
was fill aglow' with crimson light that flooded 
tliroiigh the western window, Mrs. Maefar- 
lane leturned to consciousness. Mary was 
sitting by tbc bedside sewing, having sent 
out the ehililren in charge of Kitty to Keeuro 
(juiet in tlic house. Il’or a long time, unob- 
served liy lier nurse, the .sick woman lay 
feebly trying to understand. Suddenly she 
spoke. 

“What is the matter?” 

Mary jumped. 

“To be sure,” she said, laying down her 
needlework. “’Tk veiy liad you were in- 
tirely, ma’am, but tlianks be to Ood, sure 
you’re betther now.” 

“W'liere am I?” asked Mrs. Maofarlane 
after a considerable pau.se. 

“ Di the Station. House, ma’am.” 

“An’ who are you?” 

“Sure, don’t ye know me? I’m Mary 
O’Brien." 

“Mary O’Brien— O’Brien?” 

“Yia, faith! Jim O’Biien’s wife.” 
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" An’ is fchis Jim O’Brien’a house?” 

“Whose else id it he? But there now, 
don’t tsilk anny more. Sure, we’ll toll ye 
all about it whin you’re lietther. The docther 
aez you’re to be kep’ quite.” 

“ But who brought me here?” 

“Troth, ’twa-s carried in ye were, an’ you 
near dyin’. Hush up now, will ye? Take a 
dll t op o’ this, an’ thry to go to shleep.” 

Mrs, Macfarlane lay silent, but she did 
not go to sleep. She seemed to be fitting 
things together in her mind like piece.? of a 
Obineae jtuzzle, as she watched the sunset 
crimson glow and fade on the opposite 
wall 

“ How long have I been here?” she asked 
Mary next morning, when she awoke re- 
freshed by a good night'.? rest. 

“ Goitt’ on three weeks, ma’am.” 

“Alt’ was it you nursed me?” 

“ Sure I did.” 

“An’ who’s goin’ to pay you? I’ve no 
money.” 

“ Not a wan of me knows,” said Mary, with 
a touch of temper, “ nor cares naythur. 
’Twaan’t for yer money we tulc ye in. 
liould up now a minnit till I change yer 
cap. Docther Doherty’s coinin’.” 

Presently Doctor Doherty bustled ui~a 
fresh-coloured, cheery little man. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” he said. 
“Cfoing on finely, so you are. ’Pon my 
word, Mrs. Macfarlane, you have every 
reason to thank Mrs. O’Brien here for being 
alive to-day. It was touch and go, I can 
tell you, at one time, touch and go; but 
here you .are now, doing beautifully.’’ 

When Mary went downstairs to get some 
beef-tea Mrs. Macfarlane turned anxiously 
to the doctor. 

“Doctor,” she said, “who’s supportin’ me 
here?” 

“Don’t worry your head about that yet 
awhile,” replied the doctor. “Wait till 
you’re better.” 

“ But I want tu know, "Ks preyin’ on my 
vmind.” 

“ The O’Briens have taken care of yon ever 
since you fell ill, and have let yon want for 
nothing. A kinder creature than that woman 
■ never, drew breath.” 

" But, doctor, I can’t pay them back ; an’ 
if yu only knew, this is the last house in the 
kingdom I’d like to he in, an’ they are the 
last people I’d like tu take charity from." ' 

“Now, Mrs. Macfarlane, Mm. Macfarlane, ' 
put all that nonsense out of your head. Who’s 


talking of charity? Time enough to think of 
this when you’re well and strong.” 

“ It’s grieved I am intirely that ’twas to 
them I was brought. Who sent me here at 
all?” 

“ I did,” said the doctor. “ There was no 
place else to send you to. It was too far to 
carry you to your lodgings, and they told me 
! there was no one there to nurse you.” 

“No more there was; but I’d sooner have 
I died, doctor — ’tis the truth I’m tellin’ yu. 
’Twas O’Brien brought me tu this.” 

“Oh, I heard of all that folly,” said the 
doctor, “and upon my word it seems to me 
you should both be ashamed of yourselves. 
Let it pass. It is over and done with now.” 

“But, doctor, ha rooted up my flowers.” 

“Well, he says he didn’t; but sure it 
wasn’t to please him you planted them.” 

“ He said it was the poor dog,” 

“ And perhaps it was ; but anyhow, what- 
ever he did, it seems to me his wife has made 
amends, and you ought to live like decent, 
peaceful neighbours for the future.” 

“Where is my dog? I suppose he killed 
it.” 

“ Not he. Your dog is downstairs, os fat 
as a fool : I’ll tell them to let it in here pre- 
sently. But now lie down and sleep, like a 
good creature, for you’re talking far too 
much. Take that bottle every two hours, 
and as much nourishment as you can swallow, 
and you'll soon have no need for me.” 

By and by said Mrs. Macfarlane to Mary, 
“The doctor thinks I’m doin’ nicely,” 

“So he does,” said Mary. “Praise be to 
God, hut you’re gettin’ stronger every 
minnit.” 

“I think, Mrs. O’Brien, ’tis. time for me 
tu be movin' back to my lodgin’s. Perhaps 
1 could manage it to-morrow. I’m sure I’m 
greatly obligated to yu for all yu’ve done, 
but it’s a sliame to be beholden to yu any 
longer.” 

“ Is it movin’ you’re talkin’ ov ? ” asked Mary. 
“ Why, woman alive, you’re as wake as wathor. 
You won’t be fit to shtan’ for another tin 
days, not to talk o’ lavin’ the house.” 

“ I’d sooner go,” said Mrs. Macfarlane ob- 
stinately. 

“ Now, don’t be talkin’ foolislmess. You’ll 
kill yerself wid yer nonsinse.” 

“An’ if I do,” said Mrs, Macfarlane 
bitterly, “who is tu grieve?” 

At this moment in rushed “ King William” 
in wild excitement, leaped on the bed, licked 
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1 1 is mis tress ’s face, wagged hm teil, and 'wliined 
for alieer joy. . 

“There’s wan tliat loves ye aniyways,” 
said Mary smiling; and she noticed two big 
tears start swldenly from Mrs. .Macfarlane's 
hard eye.s, and drox) on the dog’s coat, as she 
bent her head to conceal them. j 

“Sure, slie has a heart, afther all," was 
Mrs. O’Brien’s unspoken comment. Then 
she tucked in her patient, and left her lying 
wearily back on tlie pillow, her thin hand 
resting on “King William’s” back, a.s he 
snuggled beside her. 

Next day, wben she came tixjstairs, carry- 
ing a gla.sH of milk with a fi'osh egg beaten 
into it, what was her dismay to Hnd Mrs. 
Macfivrlaric, a long thin )ig\ire in her white 
nightgown, liad got out of bed, and wa.s try- 
ing to make her way across the room by 
clinging to tables and chairs. 

“God be good to uz ! what are ye about?" 
cried Mary in dismay. “ Why didn’t ye 
ring the bell I left beside ye, if ye wanted 
annythin’ ? I’d have been up to ye before 
ye cud say ‘ Jack Robinson’." 

“Tliank yu,” said Mrs. Maofarlane, “I 
only wanted to find my clothes. I’m a deal 
better and stronger, and ’tis tu bad tu be 
lyin’ here any longer.” 

,“yer clothes, is it? Why, I hung thini 
in the room beyant. Ye won’t be wantin’ 
thim for another week, sure.” 

“But I do,” said Mrs. Macfarlaiie. “I’ll 
not .stay here any longer. I’m goin’ away.” 

“ Goin’ away, an’ you not fit to walk 1 All, 
thin, where ’ud ye be goin’ to? Now get 
back to your bed again, uluima, an’ don’t be 
foolish.” 

Mrs. Maofai'laue would have resisted, would 
have re.sonted being called foolish, but a 
sudden w'eakness came over her. Befoi’o 
she knew' she was caught in Miry’s strong 
arms, and half-sujiported, half-carried back 
to the bed that w'as .so gratefully warm. 
There she lay exhausted. 

At last she found voice. 

“Yu’ve been very good to me, Mrs. 
O’Brien, an’ I’m not unmindful of it; but 
I cannot stay any longer under this roof, 
and beholden to your husband. I must go.” 

“ Sure ye'll go whin you’re able.” 


“ Deed you’re not, an’ as for bein’ beholden, 
God knows we don’t grudge it to you, and 
you shouldn’t grudge takin' it.” 

“ P'rap.s y u don’t, but ’tis his money.” 
“Wliisht, now,” said Mary. “Sure, Jim 


isn’t as bad as ye make out. I tell ye what, 
I’ve been his wife this seventeen year, an’ 
hk heart’s as soft as butther.” 

“ I’ve not found it so.” 

“That was bekase. you wint provokin’ 
him; but me b’leef k of both of yes that 
yer bark’s worse than yer bite, but I W'ou’t 
slitay here ai'gying anny longer. Y'ou ax 
'the dnether to-morrow, an’ see what he 
: thinks.” 

I When Jim came in to supper bi.s tvife said 
to him; “That eraytbur upstairs k mad to 
get away. She thinks we begrudge her the 
bit she ates.” 

! Jim was silent. Then he .said: “Sure, 

' annythin’ that’s had she’ll b'leeve av wJ’ 

“But ye’ve niver lieen uj) to see her. 

! Shlip into the room now, an’ ax her how 
' she’s goin’ on. Lot b)-goiiea be bygones in 
j the name of God.” 
j “1 won’t," said Jim. 

! “ Oh yes, ye will ! Sure afther all, though 

ye didn’t mane it, you’re the cause av it. Gn 
to her now.” 
j “ I don’t like.” 

j "Ah, go! ’Tk yer place, an’ you sinsibler 
tlian she is. Go an’ tell her to ahtay till 
she’s well. Baith, I think that undher all 
that way of hera she’s softher than she 
look.s. I tell ye, Jim, I .seen her cryin’ over 
! the dog, bekase she thought ’twus th’ouly 
j thing that loved her.” 

Half-pu.shed by Mary, Jim made his way 
up the steep stair, and knocked at the door 
of Mrs. Macfarlane’s attic. 

“Come in,” said a feeble voice, and he 
stumbled into the room. 

Wlien Mrs. Macfariane saw who it was, a 
flame lit in her hollow eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she said with grim poIitenes.s, 
“ tliat ye find mo here, Misther O’Brien; but 
it isn’t luy fault. I wanted tu go a while 
ago, an’ your wife wouldn’t let me.” 

“An’ very right she was; you’re not lit for 
it. Sure, don’t be tiilkiu’ av goin’ till you’re 
better, ma’am,” said Jim awkwardly. “You’re 
heartily welcome for me. 1 come up to say 
— to say, I hope ye’ll be iu no hurry to 

“ Yu’re very good, hut it’s not to be ex- 
pected I'd find myself easy under this roof, 
whore I can assure yu I’d never have come 
of my own free will, an' I apologize to yu, 
Misther O’Brien, for giviu’ so much trouble 
— ^not that I could help myself.” 

“ Sure, ’tis I that should apologize,” blurted 
out Jim. “An’ rale sorry I am— -though 
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jtiaybe ye won’t b’leeve me-— that ever 1 “ 1 had no right ever to 

dhi'uv tiie customers out.” you objectin'.” 

For a long time Mrs. Mactarlane did not “Begorra,” said Jim, “ 
gpyjijj, I think mesel’ King Willii 

”I could forgive that ea.sier than your man anuy day than King J 
rootin’ up my lilie.s,” she said in ii strained side,— but ’twas the feelin’ 

,,QiQe. vexed me. An’ now I wf 

“But that I never did. God knows an’ to he dowm-sperrited. Yo 
sees me. this night, an’ He knows that I an’ makin’ Iieaps o’ money.” 
never laid a finger on thim. 1 keni out an’ Mrs. Macfarlane smiled wanly, 

foun’ the dog there scrattin’ at thim, an’ if “No chance o’ that. I’m afraid. What 

this was me last dyin’ ’ivorrd, ’tis thriie.” with my illneias an’ all that went before it. 


“An’ 'twas really the dog?” hnsinesa is gone. Look at the place shut up 

“ It Wins, though I done wrong in laughin’ this thiae weeks an’ more.” 
at him, an’ cheerin’ him on; hut sure ye “Not it,” said Jim. “Sure, sence ye’ve 
wouldn’t mind me wliiu 1 told ye be was at been sick 1 put our little Kitty, the shlip, 
mo rwes, an’ I thought it sarved ye right, in charge of the place, an’ she’s made a 
an’ that ye called him ‘King William’ to power o’ money for ye, an’ she on’y risin’ 
spite me.” sixteen, an’ havin’ to help her mother an’ all. 

“ So I did,” said Mrs. Macfarlane, and she She’s a clever girl, so she is, though I sez it, 
added more gently, “I’m sorry now.” an’ she ruz the prices all round. She couldn’t 

“Are ye so?” said Jim brightening, manage with the cakes, not kiiowin’ how to 
“Faith, I’m glad to hear yo say it. We i bake thim like yerself; but sure I bought 
was both in the -wrong, ye see, an’ if ye bear her plenty nv biscuits at Connolly’s, and her 
no malice, I don’t.” mother cut her sandwidgea, and made tay, 

“ You have heen very good to me, seein’ an’ the dlvrinks was all there as yon left 
how I misjudged you,” said Mrs. Macfarlane. them, an’ Kitty kep’ count av all she sould.” 

“Not a bit av it; an”twas the wife anny- Mrs. Macfarlane looked at him for a 
Imw, for begorra I was hardened agaiu-st ye, moment queerly ; then she drew the sheet 
so I was.” over her face and began to sob. 

"An’ you've spent yer money on me, an’ Jim, feeling wretchedly uncomfortable, 
I — ” crept downstairs. 

" Sure don’t say a worrd about id. lowed “Go to the eraythiir, Mary,” he said. 


it to you, so I did, but begnr 


m’t have j ‘‘Sure she’s cryin’. We’ve made it up,— ar 


to complain av wantin’ custom wanst you’re see here, let her want for nothin’.” 
well.” Mary ran upstairs, took grim Mrs. Mac- 

“ I hadn’t taken a shillin’ for a fortnight,” farlane in her arms and actually kissed her ; 
said Mrs. Macfarlane in a low voice. and Mrs. Macfarlane’s grimness melted away, 

Jim got very hot, and shifted vmcomforb- and the two women cried together for sym- 
ably from one foot to another. pathy. 

“ )Sure, I was a brute baste,” be said, “ an’ 

you a woman.” Now, as the trains come into Toomevara 

“No; I see now I drew it on myself, station, Jim goes from carriage to carriage 
; 'Twas I provoked you ; 1 was set against you making himself a perfect nuisance to pas- 
beoause— because— ” sengers with well-filled luncheon -baskets. 

“Oh, sure I know why, an’ there’s too “Won’t ye ha\'e a cup o’ tay, me lady? 
much of it in the worhl, God help uz, espi- There’s plinty av time, an’ .sure we’ve the 
eially ill this misfortunit eounthry, but we’ll finest tay here that you’ll get on the line, 
live and let live. Sure people isn’t half as There’s notliin’ like it this .side o’ Dublin, 
bad as y a think whin ye don’t know thim.” A glass o’ whisky, sir? ’Tis oii’y the beat 

“ I tell you what,” said Mrs. Macfarlane ; that’s kep’; or sherry -n'ine? Ye won’t be 
“I won’t call the dog ‘lung William’ any shtoppLii’ agin arinywheres that you’ll like 
. mpre.” i it as well. Sure if ye don’t want to get out 

‘‘An’ why not?” said Jim in his repent- — though there’s plenty o’ time — I’ll give the 
aiice. “ Sure 1 don’t mind, as long as ’tisn't ordlier an’ have it sent to yez. Cake.s, ma’am, 
done to anger me. ’Tis as good a name as for the little ladies? ’Tis a long journey, an’ 
another.” maybe they’ll be hungry — an’ apples. Apples : 
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ii- inii,'lity good for ohildher. She keeps fine 
apples, if ye like tliinn.” 

hb's. Mticfarlarie has grown quite fat, ia at 


THOMAS W. 

[T. IV. Rolloaton was liorn in 1857 near 
Hhini'ioii;, King's ('‘oinity, the ynnngn.-ifc hmi 
nf C'liiuii !; Riiili-ston Spaiuier, (jX!., County 
(loiii't Jndgv i)f '[’i[ipi-r.'iry. He was eilnc-atcil 
at St. Colmiilia’s College, Uiithfiirnhiim, aird 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He has lived 
niiieli abinad. He has written The Tawhimj 
df TJpktetm unil a Life of Lcxiintj ; has cuu- 
trilmted poems to The Acaihrai/, The fiimher, 
and other riiview.s, and is repre.sonted in 
et'ery modern Irish anthology. He wa.s liist 
Hon. Secretary of the London Iri.sh Literary- 
Society, and is a Vice - lTe.sidimt of tlie 
National Literary Society of Dublin.] 


In a ciuict watorod land, a land of rosea, 

Stands Saint Kieran’s city fair. 

And the warriors of Jiriu in their famous gencra- 

Slumhor there. 

There lieueath the deny hill.side sleep the nohlc.st 
Of the Clan of Conn, 

Bach below his htone with n.ame in hrauching 
Ogham I 

And the sacred knot thereon. 

There they laid to rest the rcvoii Kings of Tara, 
There the Sons of (.Wrbre sleep — 
Baltlo-touncrs of the Clad, that in Ivieran’s tilain 
of crosses 

.Mow their final hosting keep. 

And in Clonmaenois they laid the men of Teffia, 
And right many a lord of Breagh. 

Deep the soii ahovo Clan Creidfi and Clan Conaill, 
Kind in h.all and fierce in frtiy. 
illaiiy and many a aon of Conn the Ilundred- 

In the red earth lies at rest; 

Ifauy 11 tilne eye of Clan Colman the turf covers, 
.Many a .swan-white breast. 


1 TUia anil tlm following poems are given by kind per- 
mission of the author. 


peitce with nil mankind, takes the deepest 
interest in the O’Brieu family, and calk liBr 
dog “Billy”. 


ROLLESTOK 

THE SPELL-STTOTCK. 

She w'alk.s a.s she were moving 
Boine my.slie dance to tread. 

So fall her gliding foot.sieiis, 

So ieans her liateiiviig head. 

For once to fairy harping 
She dimcod upon the hill, 

And through her brain and bosom 
The music pulses still. 

Her eyes are bright and tearles.s, 
But wide with yearning pain ; 
She Jongs for nothing earthly. 

But 0 ! To hear again 

The sound that held her listening 
Upon lier moonlic path ! 

The rippling fairy music 
That filled the lonely rath. 

Her lip-i, th.at once luivc tasted 
TliO fairy hatiquct’s bliss, 

Shall glad no mortal lover 
With maiden smile or kiss. 

■She’s death to all tliings living. 
Since that November eve; 

And when she dies in autumn 
No living thing will grieve. 


FOB. A HEADING LESSftN. 

“Papa, did you make that .song?" 
Said my Una: “Much too long 
Arc those words for me to spell. 

M:ike a little song as well, 

Full of little words for me, 

‘ To ’ and ‘ by ’ and ‘ of ’ !iml ‘ the ’ — 
‘ Mamma ’ must ho in it too — 

Then I’ll read it all for you." 

“ Una, if tliiit .song wore made 
As you bid mo, ’’ Papa said, 

“ Full of iove and little words, 

IVlio would listen to the birds? 

Could I make it right for you, 

All the world would read it too. ’’ 


THE DEAD AT CLONMACNOIS,’ 
(from 'J’HE ikish.) 
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TWO OHAiAIBEES HATH THE HEART. 

(PROM THE (lEBMAN.) 

Two ciiambera hath the heart : 

Tlierc dwelling, 

Live Joy and Pain apart. 


M. P. g 

[Matthew Phipps Shiel was born on the 
21st of July, 1865. He has published The 
liajah's Sapphire, Shapes in the Fire, Prince 
Zaleski, The Yellow Danger, Cold Steel, and 
other stories. Bach of Mr. Shiel’s books has 
shown a distinct advance in workmanship. 
His later novels deal with action, but those 
in which he treats of mystery and terror 
are very remarkable. In this class Prince 
Zaleski is perhaps his most distinguished 
success. Prince Zaleski was published by 
Mr. John Lane as one of his Eoynx)tes Sei'ies.] 


SIR JOOELIN SAUL’S DIARY.i 

(PllOM “PRINOE EALESIU.") 

Sir Joeelin Saul, a man of intense nerv- 
osity, lived his life alone in a remote old 
manor-house in Suffolk, his only companion 
being a person of Eastern origin, named 
Ul-Jabal. The baronet had consumed his 
vitality in the life-long attempt to sound the 
too fervid Maelstrom of Oriental research, 
and his mind had perhaps caught from his 
studies a tinge of their morbidness, their 
esotericism, their insanity. He had for some 
years past been engaged in the task of 
writing a stupendousw'ork on Pre-Zoroastrian 
Theogonies, in which, it is to be supposed, 
ITl-Jabal acted soniewhat in the capacity of 
secretary. But I will give verhalim the ex- 
tracts from his diary ; 

“■ June 11,— This is my birthday. Seventy 
years ago exactly I slid from the belly of the 
great Hark into this Light and Life. My 
Clod I my God! it is briefer than the rage of 
an hour, fleeter than a mid-day trance. Ul- 
Jabal greeted me warmly— seemed to have 
been looking forward to it— and pointed out 
that seventy 18 of the fateful numbers, its 


Is Joy in one awake? 

Then only 

Doth Pain his slumber take. 

Joy, in thine hour, refrain — 
Speak softly 
Lest thou awaken Pain. 


I H I EL. 

only factors being seven, five, and two: 
the last denoting the duality of Birth and 
Death; five. Isolation ; seven. Infinity. I 
informed him that this was also my father’s 
birthday ; and his father’s ; and repeated the 
oft-told tale of how the latter, just seventy 
years ago to-day, walking at twilight by the 
churchyard - wall, saw the figure of himself 
sitting on a grave-stone, and died five weeks 
later riving with the pangs of hell. "Whereat 
the sceptic showed his two huge rows of 
teeth. 

“What is his peculiar interest in the 
Edmundsbury chalice? On each successive 
birthday, when the cup has been produced, 
he has asked me to show him the stone. 
Without any well-defined reason I have 
always declined, but to-day I yielded. He 
gazed long into its sky-blue depth, and then 
asked if I had no idea what the inscription 
‘Has’ meant. I informed him that it was 
one of the lost secrets of the world. 

“June 16, — Some new element has entered 
into our existence here. Something threatens 
me. I hear the echo of a menace against my 
sanity and my life. It is as if the garment 
which enwraps me has grown too hot, too 
heavy for me. A notable di-owsiness has 
settled on my brain — a drowsiness in which 
thought, though slow, is a thousandfold more 
fiery-vivid than ever. Oh, fair goddess of 
Reason, desert not me, thy chosen child 1 

“June 18. — Ui-Jabal?— that man is iAe very 
Devil incaniate ! 

“June 19. — So much for my bounty, all 
luy munificence, to this poisonous worm. I 
picked him up on the heights of the Moun- 
tain of Lebanon, a cultured savage among 
cultured savage.?, and brought him here to 
be a prince of thought by my side. What 
though his plundered wealth — the debt I 
owe him — has saved me from a sort of ruin? 
Have not / instructed him in the sweet 
secret of Reason? 


I By kind piirmiSAion ol nutbor and publiBher. 


M. P. SHIEL., 


* I Jar back on my bed in the lonely morn- 1 Caspian to drink. But the fiend would 
ing' watchi;,'!, iny soul heavy a.s with the tlis- surely never dream of giving to me that 
tilled t‘3.seucc of opiates, and in vivid vision bro\v.se of hell — to me an aged man, and a 
knew that he had entered my apartment. J thinker, a seer. 

In the twilight gloom liis glittering rows of i ^‘Jane 23. — ^The mystericriia, the nniathoia- 

shark’s teeth .sGumed impacted on my eyeball able Ul-.Jfibal! Once again, as 1 lay in h«ivy 
— I Hiiw and nothing else. I was not i trance at midnight, has lie invaded, calm 
aware when he vauislied fj'om tlie room. But : and noiseless as a .spirit, tins sanctity of iiiy 
at daylireak 1 crawled on liand.s and km!e.s ' chamber. Serene on the swaying ah’, wliich, 
to the cabinet containing the clialice. The radiant with soft beams of veriuil and violet 
viperous rauidei er ! He has .stolen my gem, ' light, rocked me into variiiiit visions of 
well knowing that witii it lie has stolen my ' heaven, I r’eclined and I'egiirded him vm- 
life. The stone is govui— -gone, my precious j rnovefl. Tiie man lias replaced the valueless 
gem. A, weakiies.s overtook me, and T lay for ! stone in the modcMi-made elialiee, and bus 
many drearaloHs houi’.s nuked on tlie marlile j now .stolen the false atone from the other 
floor. which put there! In patience will 

“ .Dock the fool think to hide aright from j I po.ssi!a.a this my .soul, and watch what .shall 
my eye.s? (.'an he imagine tliat f shall not ! betide. My oye.s slia.ll know iio slumber 1 
recover niy piccioua gem, iny stone of Saul? ; “./kritf 24. — No nioro — no more .sluill I 
“June 20. — Ah, Ul-Jabal — my brave, my | drink wine, from the hand of Ul-Jabid. My 
noble Son of the Prophet of God! He has ; knees totter beneath the weight of my lean 
replaced the atone 1 He would not slay an • body. Baggers of lambent fever i-acu through 
aged man. The yellow ray of his eye, it is j my brain inoes-saiit. Some fibrillary twitch- 
but the gleam of tlie gieat thiirkei’, not — not ; ing.s at the I'ight angle of tlie mouth have 
—the gleam of the a.'Hia.ssin. Again, as I lay 1 also arrested my attention, 
in .semi - somnolence, I saw him enter my “June 25. — He has dared at open mid-day 
room, this time more distinctly. He went to enter my room. I watched him from an 
up to the cabinet, Shaking the chalice in angle, of the stairs pass along the corridor 
the dawning, some hours after he had left, and open my door. But for the terrifying, 
I heard with deliglit the rattle of the .stone. death-Vioflhig thump, thump of my heart, 
1 might have known he would replace it; T I .slioulcl have faced the traitor then, and 
slumld not have doubted his clemency to u told him that I knew all his trisicherv. Did 
pool’ man like me. But the .strange liciiig! I .say that I had strange fibrillary twiteliings 


— he has taken the other .stone from the othe 
cup— a thing of little value to any man 1 I 
Ul-Jabal mad or 1?. 

“June 21. — Merciful Lord in Heaven! h 
has not replaced it — not it — but aiiotbor in 


I at the l ight angle of my mouth, and a brain 
, on lire ? [ have ceased to write my book-— 
j the more the pity for the world, not for me. 

! “ June 2(3. — Marvellous to tell, the traitor, 
j Ul-.Ta.bal, has now placed another stone in 


stead of it. To-day I aelually opened the the .Kdmuiidsbury elialiee — also identical in 
ehaliue, and .saw. lie lias put a stone there, | nearly every respect with the original gem. 
the same in .size, in cut, in engraving, hut j This, tlioii, was the objeot of his entry into 
different in colour, in ipuility, in value— a ; my room ye.sterday. So that he has first 
stone I have never seen befoi’c. How has lu; stolen the real .stone and replaced it by 
obtained it — wlience? I must brace myself to another; then he has stolen this other ’and 
probe, to watch ; I must turn myself into an | replaced it by yet another ; he has beside 
eye to search this devil’s-boKom. My life, this stolen the valuftle.ss stone from the modei’n 
subtle, cunning Eeason of mine liaiigs in the chalice, and then replaced it. Surely a man 
balance. gone rabid, u iiuin gone dancing, foaming, 

•h/ifwc 22. — Just now he offered me a cup raving mad! 

<if wine. I a!mo,st daslied it to the ground “June 28. — I liave now- .set myself to tlie 


wine. I almo.st daslied it to the grom 
‘fore him. But lie looked steadfastly in 
y eye. I flinched ; and di’ank — drank. 

“ Years ago, when, as I remember, v 


“June 28. — I have now' set myself to the 
ta.sk of recovering my jewel. It is here, and 
I shall find it. Life against life — and whiek 
is the best life, mine or thia accursed 


it Balbec, I saw him one day make an Islimaelite’s? If need be. 


ahuo.st tasteless preparation out of p 
uiciitiiie, which in mere wanton liiat 
wards gave to some of the dwcilei 


.ration out of pure black — I, with this withered hand— so that I get 

re wanton liiat he after- back the heritage which is mine. 

of the dwellers by the “To-day, when I thought he was wander- 


r 


iiig in the pai’k, I stole into his room, locking 
the dooi’ on the inside. I trembled exceed- 
ingly, knowing that his eyes are in every 
place. I ransacked the chamber, dived among 
his olotbe.s, but fomid no stone. One singuhu- 
thing in a drawer I saw; a long, white 
beard, and a wig of long and snow-white 
hair. As I passed out of the chamber, lo, 
be stood face to face with me at the door 
in the passage. My heart gave one bound, 
and then seemed wholly to cease its travail. 
Oh, I nnist be sick unto death, weaker than a 
bruised reed ! 'When 1 woke from my swoon 
he was supporting mo in his arms. ‘Now,’ 
he .said, grinning down at me, ‘now you 
have at last delivei’ed all into my hands.’ 
He left rue, and 1 saw him go into his room 
and lock the door upon himself. What is it 
I have delivered into the madman’s hands? 

"July '1. — Life again.st life — and his, the 
young, the stalwart, rather than mine, the 
mouldering, the sere. I love life. Not yet 
am I ready to weigh anchor, and reeve 
halliard, and turn my prow over the watery 
patiis of the wine-brown Deeps. Oh no! 
Not yet. Let hm. die. Many and many are j 
the days in wliich 1 shall see the light, walk, j 
think. I am averse to end the number of 
my years ; there is even a feeling in me at | 
times that this worn body shall never, never 
taste of death. The chalice predicts indeed 
that I and my house shall end when the 
stnna is lost— -a mere fiction at first, an idler’s 
dremn ihm, but now — now— that the pro- ! 
pheey has stood so long a part of the reality 
of things, and a fact among facts— no longer 
fiction, but Adamant, stem as the very word 
of God. Do I not feel hourly since it has 1 
gone how the surges of life ebb, ebb ever 
lower in my heai't? Nay, nay, but there is 
hope. I have here beside me an Ai'ab blade 
of subtle Damascene steel, iirshmous to pierce 
and to hew, with which in a street of Beth- 
lehem I saw a Syrian’s head cleft open — a 
gallant stroke ! The edges of this I liave 
made bright and white for a nuptial of 
blood. 

"July 2.— I spent the whole of the last 
night in searching every nook and crack of 
the house, using a powerful magnifying lens. 
At Urnc.s I thought Dl-Jabal was watching 
me, and would pounce out and murder me. 
C!ouvul.sive tremors shook my frame like 
earthquake. Ah me, i fear I am all too frail 
for tliia work I Yet dear is the love of life, 

"July 7.— The last days 1 have passed in 
carefully searching the grounds, with the 


lens as before. ITl-Jabal constantly found 
pretexts for following me, and I am con- 
fident that every step I took was known to 
him. No sign anywhere of the gra.s.s having 
been disturbed. Yet my lands are wide, 
and I cannot be sure. The burden of tliis 
mighty task is greater than I can bear. 1 
am weaker than a bruised reed. Shall I not 
slay my enemy, and make an end? 

"July 8. — Ul-Jabal has been in my cham- 
ber again! I watched him through a crack 
in the panelling. His form was hidden by 
the bed, but I could see his hand reflected 
ill the great mirror opposite the door. First, 
I cannot guess why, he moved to a point in 
front of the iniiTor the chair in which I 
sometimes sit. He then went to the box in 
which lie my few garments— and opened it. 
All, I have the stone — safe — safe I He fear.s 
my cunning ancient eyes, and has hidden it 
in the one place where I would be least likely 
to seek it — in my own tnmlsl And yet I 
dread, most intensely I cbead, to look. 

"July 9. — The stone, alas, is not there 1 
At the last moment he must have changed 
his purpose. Could his wondrous sensitive- 
ness of intuition liave made him feel that 
my eyes were looking in on him ? 

"J^dy 10.— In the dead of night I knew 
that a stealthy foot had gone past my door. 
I rose and threw a mantle round me ; I put 
on my head my cap of fur ; I took the tem- 
pered blade in my bands; then crept out 
into the dark, and followed. Hl-Jabal carried 
a small lantern which revealed him to me. 
My feet were bai'e, but he wore felted slip- 
pers, which to my unfailing ear were not 
utterly noiseless. He descended the staii's 
to the bottom of the house, while I crouched 
behind him in the deepest gloom of the 
comers and walls. At the bottom he walked 
into the pantry: there stopped, and turned 
the lantern full in the direction of the spot 
where I stood; but so agilely did I slide 
behind a pillar, that he could not have seen 
me. -In the pantry he lifted the trap-door, 
and descended still farther into the vaults 
beneath the house. Ah, the vaults — the long, 
the tortuous, the darksome vaults, — how had 
I forgotten them? fcJtill 1 followed, rent by 
seismic shocks of terror. I had not for- 
gotten the weapon : could I creep near 
enough, I felt that I might plunge it into 
the marrow of his back. He opened the 
iron door of the fiiet vault and passed in. 
If I could lock him in ? — but be held the key. 
On and on he wound his way, holding the 
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noar fhf- ^ii'ouncl, liis Leiul bent cliwn. 
Tlic ihi'Uiflit taiiii- I'll lilt' tkeiif that) had 1 but 
tlio con? age, HUP, awift sweep, and all were 
ov'(3i;'. 1 crept cloaei-, closer. Suddenly he 

turned round, and made a quick .afcep in luy 
directitm. I saw his eyes, the mnrderoua 
grin of km jaw. I know not if he saw me — 
thought forsook me. The weapon fell with 
clatter and clangour from n»y grasp, and in 
panic fright I lied witli c.\;t;<;nded arms and 
the headlong swiftne.ss of a. stripling, through 
the black labyrinths of the cavern,s, . through 
the v.ii-aiil, cori'idors of the house, till 1 
rc.'e.-hed niy c'nanibei, llu- door of which 1 had 
tinn; to fasten ivi myself before, 1 dropped, 
gasping, panting for very life, on the floor. 

“Julij 11. — 1 had not the eonivige to set" 
Fl-hdial to-day. J have remained locked in 
my chandjei' all the time without food or 
water. My tongue cleaves to the roof of 
my mouth. 

‘■'My 12.— I took heart and crept down- 
stairs, I met him in the study. .He smiled 
on me, and I on him, as if nothing had hap- 
pened between ix.s. Oli, our old friendship, 
how it has turned into biltei'e.st hate ! I had 
taken the false .stone from the Erhnund.shury 
chalice and put it in the jjoeket of my brown 
gown, with the hold intention of showing it 
to him, and asking him if he knew aught 
of it. 15ui when I faced him, my courage 
failed agfiij). W'e drank together and ate 
together u.s in the old days of Jove. 

“Jnh/ 13. — I ttiniiot think that I liave not 
again imbilied .some sojairiferoiis drug. A 
great lieavineas of sleep weighed on n\y 
brain till late in the day. 'VYlien 1. woke 
my thought.^ were in wild distraci ion, and a 
most peculiar condition of luy sixin held me 
flxerl before the mirror. It is dry as paveh- 
liient, and brown as iln." leaves of autumn. 


.‘Vidy l-l.—El-Jabal isgoncs! And I am 
left a lonely) a desolate old man. He soid, 
tliough I .swore it was false, that I had 
grown to ruistrtist him l tluit I was hiding 
something from him ! that lie could live with 
me no move! No more, he said, should I sea 
his face! The debt I owe him he would 
forgive. He has taken one snwIJ parcel with 
him — .iiul is gone! 

“./idyls. — Gone .'gone! In mazeful dream 
1 wander with uncovered head far and u'itio 
over juy domain, .seeking I know not wliat;. 
Tlie. .stoiK" h(! liaa with him — the jtrecious 
stone of Saul. 1 feel the life-surge ebbing, 
ebliiiig in my iieart.” 

Here tlie nutimscTipt alrruptly ended. 

.L’rince Ealc.ski had llstencdas I ivad aloud, 
lying I'iicic on his Moorisli couch and breath- 
ing slowly from his Jip.s a heavy reddldi 
vapour, which he imbibed from Ji very .small, 
carved, Ijismuth pipette. His face, as far as 
I could see in the green -gray crepuscular 
atmosphere of the apartment, tvas ex])res- 
siouless. But w'Keu I had fiuialied he turned 
fully round on me, and said: 

“You perueive, I hope, the sinister mean- 
ing of all this!/’' 

“Ras it a nieanirig V’ 

Zahtski smiled. 

“Can you doubt it? in the shape of a 
cloud, the pitch of a thruoli’s note, thewifoice 
<jf a sea-sliell you would Uiul, had you only 
in.sight cnouy/i, inductive and deductive cun- 
jiing e,i()V(/h, not only a meaning, hut, I ant 
ei>uvini'ed, a (piite endle.ss .significance. Fn- 
doubtodly, in a liiimaii document of this 
kind, there is a me.uiiug; and I nu.y .say at 
once that this meaning is ."iitirely tran.-ipareiit 
to me. Tity only that you did not read the 
diary to mo before." 


CHARLES GREGORY EAGAN. 

Bobs 1800— Dikd 1885. 


[Cliarlo.-: Gregory I'Vigan was the son of the 
Lite ilemy Stuart I’agan, Rector of Great 
t're.'.'-iiigham, Norfolk, lie was born at Bath, 
February 11, l&tlO; and wa.s educated at the 
City of bondoii S.-hool and at Queen’s College, 
O.xfoi'd. In lS.8't he became principal of a 
state college for iiiitivo .•itudenta at Calicut, 


MudiM, and died there in the following 
August. Ili.s poGry, scattered liei'c and there 
through various periodicals, has miver Imcri 
gathered into a volume; but tlio.sn fugitive 
remains persuade one that with his death a 
wu’eer ended untimely that was destined to 
much honour.] 
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THE STORY OF OLESSAMNOE. 

Friends, I .am -ivoimdcd iu the fight : 

I shall be dead ere fall tine night. 

Leave my body to beasts and birds; 

Hut li.ston, and iiheriali up my words. 

’Twas long .ago, when I was young, 

In the al.ack shroud a gay wind sung. 

\V"e had sailed in the early afternoon, 
jVud we sailed still under a soiling moon. 

Over the silver sea we sailed 

All the night long till the stars pailed. 

Then the moon sank, and the heaving black 
Blast wliite at tiie bows and the keel’s track. 

But still wo farrowed through the brute 
Motion, of water void and mute. 

Then the chill water grew to gray. 

And wo lay iu a windless hay. 

The yellow wrinkled oak-trees grew 
To the rook’s edge, and the sea's blue. 

A silent river fringed with sedge. 

And a white town by the water’s edge. 

She lay, hay-bosomed, like a gem 
Set by some queen in her robe’s hem. 

She looked like a city of a dream. 

In the still time to us in the stream. 

For the iiush of the gray sea was like death. 

And the land-locked air was without a breath. 
Not a sight or a sound of any bird 
In the steep wood was seen or heard. 

And the town was sleeping quietly, 

As silent as the silent sea. 

Then the sun rose, and we heard the stir 
Of labouring men in the heart of her. 

And suddenly a lusty thrush 
Woke in the early morning hush. 

The plash of oars in the silent stream. 

And I stepped ashore like one in a dream. 

.Alone I stood in the king’s high liall; 

Said; “I am a chief of King Comhal.” 

He said, “Thou art weleome, child of the sea,” 
And he feasted me royally. 

Into the fair fea.st’s song and stir 
; Suddenly stept tine king’s daughter. : 

Have you seen where the sun lies low on the sea, 
A golden cloud .sail silently? 

It sails and it hangs. in the unmoved air; 

Such a gold cloud was her silken hair. 


Her half-bare hreaste were as white as foam 
On the mid sea in the winter gleam. 

Her blue eyes were as bright as heaven 
Through the wood’s roof where the bows are rive 
Her two lips were a red blood stain 
Spilled where the snow lies on the plain. 

She came, and she stood by the king’s chair. 
And my heart hung on her stamling jlicre. 

She bends to the earth her blue bright eyes. 
And from red to while her colour Bios. 

She raised from the earth lier eyes of blue. 

And there was love in her look, I knew. 

What the king spake I could not hear. 

My heart’s pulse throbbed so loud in my ear. 
The sights he showed I could not know. 

The tears of love from mine eyes fell so. 

Oh, I was ready to give my life 
To win the king’s child for my wife. 

A rebel chieftain lived luird by, 

Who ravaged the realm perpetually ; 

I fought, and brought to the king his head. 
And he gave mo Moina the White to wed. 

Now one of her kinsmen of that land 
For many a month had wooed her hand. 

In the king’s hall as ho s.at at board 
Often lie half-unahoathed his sword. 

In the king’s court by the stream that night 
He stood, and challenged me to the fight. 

God wot for fight I had then no lust, 

But he bared his blade and I needs must. 

Hot fight we had by a half-lit moon 
For a thrust or two, hut I felled him soon • 

My sword brake in his breastplate's slit, 

And the black blood burst out of it. 

His face was white. Sideways ho reeled 
And then fell forward oiv his shield. 

He writhed and turned him on his side, 

And blew a blast of Us horn, and died. 

A woman’s shriek in a courtyard near. 

And a rush of footsteps smote mine ear. 

Then all sounds merged in some old tune. 

And I fell down in a dead swoon. 

My men came up from the hissing sea, 

To the ship they here me hurriedly. 

And when I came to my mind again, 

I was up and down on the moving main. 

Hard off the land the wet wind blew. 

And the prow plunged and the foam flew. 
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For a month I had no chance to flee ■ . 
To my dear in the -sdiite town over sem ' 
And iheii I knew fbai, her soul took flight, 
For it passed dose hy nio one midnight. 

.ikiid often at dawn, when the hours are long, 
Her words came back like an old song — 


I cried, with eyes all dim with rage, 
“ Loi this hand does not shake with 


“ Moina the While, my mother, died 
As soon as my limbs liiul left her side. 

“Her father was king in Ilaldyth Town ; 

Flow the fox breeds where he wore his crown. 

“ There Is no city of Balelyth now. 

Only the wa,sh and the ivhid’s .sough. 

“ My father wa.s gone ere I saw his face. 

And I am the last of the king’s race. 

“Seek my father who dwelt here once, 

For my mother’s sake and for his son’s. 

“ Lo ! my heart stop.? and my senses swim. 

I I charge thee give my hod.y to liim. ” 

! His white face pres.sed the mountain .side, 
j And he strotehed his arms out and he died. 

1 I was down on my face I know ; 

I Yon thought I was dead when you found me so. 

I Tliat was my own son whom I slew j 
I Me, hi.s father, ho never knew. 

The first time that I knew my son 
Was when iny knife in Ins heart was gone. 

Ilury us here on the heather dun 
In one grave, father and son. 

We slndl go together, I and he. 

To the .Happy Islands oversea. 
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JIM WALSH’S TIN BOS. 

“Talkin’ about railways,” said uiy friend 
Pat Hurley to me one July evening, as he 
sat in the little garden in front of his oot- 


But I could not .see lier face aright, 

Tho’ 1 .strained my eyes in the wall of night. 
And I woridored if her Imhe was born 
Ere over her body died forlorn, 
ily end draw's near; I can sec De.ath’s face, 

1 must hurry on with my talc apace. 

Oroat glory of the fight this day 
I have reaped for my, self, tho’ my hair is gray. 
You have seen me slay mo.st gloriously 
The chief of tho .stranger from over sea. 

We saw his host leap hiiek to the shore. 

But I would that mine eyes were hliud before. 
Like the leaping fo.am in tlie white wave’s front 
His Wade was bright in the battle-brunt. 

In the first fierce plunge he bore like a rock 
The burst of our brazeii-shielded shock. 

I can see tho gleam of his liclmet’.s top 
As his red baud reaped the battle-crop. 

Like chaff whipped up in a windy place 
The crowd i,-i llying before hi.s face. 

I am mad,, and I. can scarocsly .Ree, 

But my sword carves out a path for me. 

His windy hair was a flarao behind, 

But the gray eye grew soft anti kind. 

Small time for tliought in the hattlo-erush 1 
But a pain slioots into my owJi heart’s hush. 

“ Thou art old ; liast thou no sou,” he said, 
“Stranger, to strike sword, in thy stead? 

“ I would fain not fight one as old n.s thou, 

Hold back thy sword, I pray thee now.” 


I Swiftly he caught my shielded wri.sr, 

And wrenched my sword out of my fist, 

IS beneath him on the ground ; 

1 He held mo fast, and would have bovind. 

I drew my dagger from my belt 
And .stabbed his body where he knelt. 

I .stood up and he l.iy on the heat h. 

And spake word.s from tho brink of Death 
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tage, “I could tell you a quave wan.” Now 
Wf! were not talking akoiit railway.s, though 
wo could have found plenty to say about this 
piiiticiilai- line, which runs from Cork “to 
the hack of God-speed”; we were watching 
tlie train go out from a little countiy station 
in the South of Ireland. My friend was a 
porter on the same line, hut just at present 
was on sick-leave for a few days. His 
tongue was as the pen of a ready writer; 
and, conscious of Ms powers as a story-teller, 
lie kept his eyes and ears open for every- 
thing which added to his fund of entertain- 
ment. 

“If ye’ll give me lave to light me pipe, 
sir, I can tell ye something that’ll divart 
ye.” 

I graciously granted his request, and as he 
filled a very decent-looking briar he began : 

“ Oeh, if Jim Walsh only heard what I’m 
talkin’ about he’d mm'ther me, for the same 
matther made a hullabaloo in the town, and 
the laugh that was riz agin the two of us ye 
never heard the like ; not but many of thim 
that was laughing didn’t know betther thir- 
selves. Wan evenin’ when we was clanin’ 
out the cai'riages afthor the thrain was in, 
wo come on the quarest-lookin’ tin box ; the 
like of it we never sot an eye on before. 
There was nather mai'k nor token on it to 
tell a body who ownded it. 

“ ‘ Bedad, that’s the onhaudiest - lookin’ 
luggage I iver see,’ sez Jim. 

‘“’Tis so,’ says I, ’an’ powerful heavy,’ 
takin’ a grip of it an’ liaulin’ it out on the 
’ platform. 

“There was only three ladies in tliat 
cai’riage, an’ in eoorse it had to belong to 
wan o’ thim. We ai'gued it somethin’ 
mighty particular from the quare shape of 
it, let alone belongin’ to wan o’ the quality, 
so I conthrived to persuade Jim that 'twas 
the daciut thing to take it homo to the 
craythur, an’ lave it wid her that night 
before she’d he feelin’ the want of it. Poor I 
Jim is a very soft-hearted kind of bhoy, an' I 
being younger and smaiter than me, he i 
shouldhered the conthrapshin and sthreeled 
off. Troth, ho was hack in an hour’s time, 
an’ the box wid him. 

‘“Bo jabeivV sez he, ‘me back’s hruk; ye 
might as well offer to carry the pyramids of 
: Agypt.’ He sot down wake like and wiiied 
the sweat off his face an’ round lus nock wid 
his cap, 

“ ‘ Wliy didn’t ye get shut of it ?’ sez I. 

; “‘Sure,’ sez he, ‘ye must bo thinkin’ it’s 


for au ornament I’m wearing it; divil a wan 
o’ thim would own up to it at all. I tuk it 
first to Miss Mary Murphy, an’ she was at 
her tay, but she sent me out word that she 
had all her thraps right. I wint on thin to 
Mrs. Barry, an’ after her Mrs. Kelly. I was 
mistook wid thim too, beclad, for they was 
only in Cork for the clay, an’ they had no 
luggage that you might call luggage. I was 
hate entirely carry in’ what might be a 
quarry o’ stones for the weight, an’ leppin’ 
wid rage for havin’ to do it. I thraced my 
steps back to Miss Mary Murphy, she bein’ 
the likeliest of'the three faymales, an’ tonlt 
the girl for God’s sake to ax lier misthress to 
have a look at the box, if it wouldn’t be 
throublin’ her honovcr, for I was heart - 
scalded wid dhi'aggiii’ it oyer land an’ say. 
j Miss Mary couldii’t talk to me at wanst, be 
rayson o’ company in the parlour, but she 
sint ordhers that I was to come in an’ rest 
meself, the Loi'd bless her kind heart. She’s 
a raal lady, is Miss Mary Murphy ; there’s 
not her aqual in the town. She sint me out 
a dhrink o' porter; beclad I was glad to get 
a hoult of it, an’ whin I had me fingers on 
the glass I was ready to face the ould bhoy. 
After a bit Miss Mary come out, an’ took 
wan look at me weight o’ calamity, an’ thin 
she laughed fit to shplit her stays. 

“ ‘ ‘ Och, Jim,’ sez she, ‘ but ye’re the omad- 
haun.’ 

““For the love o’ the Blessed Vargin, 
Miss,’ sez I, ‘say ye own this misfortuiut 
thruuk.’ 

“ “I don’t,’ sez she, ‘ hut I know who does.’ 

“ “Thin tell me,’ sez I, very polite, ‘where 
the blazes am I to take it to?’ 

“ “ I’d advise ye,’ sez she, ‘ to take it to the 
Lost Pi'operty Office in Cork,’ an’ wid that 
sho I’oared out laiigliiu’ agin an’ ran away. I 
could hear ’em all inside soreechin’ at the 
fun, whatever it was. So I shouldliered the 
moninient wanst more, an’ here I am.’ 

“Ocli, wisha! what ould fools we were! 
We sot down to considher what would be 
our nixt performance. Ye see, sir, at this 
time the station-master was .sick in his bed, 
an’ couldn't be bothered about anybody’s 
lost luggage, so we kep’ the thrunk for a 
couple of da3^s, an’ thin we began to get 
mortal onaiay, be rayson o’ no one axin’ 
afther it. Wan moruin’ Pat saw in the 
papers that the Faynians had joined the . 
Eoosians, an’ some of ’em was took tip be 
the polis for throwin’ bombs an' dynamites 
about in a scandalous way. Bedad, the read- 
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ill’ of it wuiikl terr ify ye, the whole corinthiy 
was like to be blown np into bits. All of a 
suddint it bruk clear into our two minds 
what the onlucbj box was, an’ the cowld 
wal fcr am down our barks whin w'-e thought 
wdiiic migl.it be happenin’ to ns that minnit, 

“‘Mother o’ lieaven !’ sez 1, ‘our hist hour 

“‘An’ i.s Miss Mary Murphy a Paynian,- 
or what V sez J iin ; ‘ faith anyhow we’ll take 
her advice an’ siiid the boinl) in to the Lost 
Property O/iice in Pork bis the nixt thraiii, 
while fiowl and body are in tlie wan piece. 
’I'would be tiniptin’ I’l'ovideneo to kape it 
here any longer.’ 

“So we agreed we’d say nothin’ for fear 
the "UiU'd would object to bave it thravel 
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'IHE GB--VY FOG.’ 

There’s a gray fog over Dublin of the curses, 

It blirifU my eyes, nnn'ronej and stops my breath, 
And T fravol slnw that once could run the swiftest, 
And I fear ere I meet JIanrycon I’ll meet Death. 
There’s a gray fog over Dublin oniie curses, 

.4iid a gray fog dogs niy tbot.steps .as they go, 

And it’s long and sore to tread, the road to Con- 
:■ naught : 

Is it fault of brogues or feet I fare so slow? 


■ This and tliu loUowiug poems are given by kind per- 
Anisaion ol the antUor. 


alongside of him, an* ftmall blame to him D" 
he did. So we labelled it ‘Lo.st Property’, 
an' shipped it unbeknownst into the van, 
behind the passengers, God forgive u.s 1 Ocb ! 
the fools we were! An’ now, sir, ye'!! hardly 
believe the news that came to us from Cork 
the nixt day. Our grand dynamite afiiiii- 
was nothin’ but a tiling for houldiu’ hot 
wather. Tliey puts thini in the cariiiiges in 
cowld w'cather, foot-w:ir.mer.s they calks tliiin, 
an’ they tell me they have plirity of ’em in 
the city, but sorra a wan of ’etnwas iver sint 
out here before, so how were wo to know? 
Ay, a foot- warmer, liedad, and it turned the 
laugh agin us from that day to this. But 
sure maybe it’s bettlier than what we 
thought it was.” 


There’s a gray fog over Dublin of the curses, 

But the Coiuiaiight wind will blow it from my 
way, 

And a Connaught girl will kiss it from my 
memory 

If the Death that walks beside me will delay. 

(There’s a gray fog over Dublin of the curses, 

And no wind come.-; to break its slillne.=3 deep: 

And a Coonaughtnuiu he.s on the road to Con- 
naught, 

And Ahuiryeen will not kisa him from his sleep — 
Ululul) 


TUE CUCKOO .SINGS IN THE HEART 
OF WINTER, 

'The cuckoo aiiiga in the heart of winter, 

And all for Mauiyeen ho tunes his Bongj 
How aMaiirycen'a liair is the honey’s colour. 
(He sings of her all the winter long!) 

Her long looso hair’.s of the honey’s colour, 
The wild sweet honey that wild bee.s make. 
Thu sun herself is ashamud before her, 

The moon is pale for her gold cool’s .sake. 

She bound her hair, of the honey’.s colour, 
AVith (lowers of ,v:inow and quicken green : 
And. now one binds it with leave.s of willow, 
And cypreiis lies where my head has been. 

Now robins .sing beside Pastheen’s doorway, 
Ami wrens for bounty tliat Grania gave : 

: The cuckoo sings in the heart of winter; 

He sings all day beside Mauryeen’s grave. 
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Yoh altall not meet iu kiiiduess 
Any more : 

I strike your loves n-ith btimlnesa 
And shut 11 stnliboi'n door, 

Thiit iviil not open, Manryccn, at your cry. 
'i'liut, will not open, Terence, till you die. 

1 have the hearing of my own heart’s pain, 
Dear pain lh.at Terence gave : 

But here i softly lay betwixt yon twain 
Clay iVoin a grave. 

So small a grave lies yonder, 

Inishlvua 

Holil.s it; and sea-gullB wander 
There from the open .sea. 

Cry out upon tlie sea-gulk from your door, 
Manryecn, they bode no good so far inshoro. 
The sea-gnlls heard you, Terence; and the sea 
Sm-ely some day shall lling you hack to me. 
And then, maybe, 

Mauryeon will not desire yon, dear black head, 
A drowned man dead. 

You shall not meet, my storeen, 

At dawn nor dark — 

Grossing the shadowy horeen 

Where the red lark 

Crie.H to his hid wife from the windy sky, 
Deeming his love at least shall never die. 

I east between your hands that shall not meet 
To servo nor yet to save, 

I cast red clay between yonr wandering feet 
I’rora my child’s grave. 


TUE KTNG OE IRELAND’.S SON. 
Now all away to Tir na n'Og are many roads that 


There’s roads of hate, and roads of love, and many 
a middle way, 

iVnd castles keep the valleys deep where happy 
lovera stray — 

Where Aongns goes there’s many a rose burns red 
mid shadows dun. 

No rose there is ivill draiv his kiss, the Ifiiig of 
Ireland's son. 

And yonder, w'hcre the sun is high, Love laughs 
amid the hay. 

But smile and sigh have passed him by, and never 
make delay. 

And liere (and 0 ! the sun is low 1) they’re glad 
for h.arvest won. 

But naught ho cares for wheat or tares, the King 
of Ireland’s son ! 

And you have flung love’s apple by, and I’m to 
pluck it yet : 

But what are fruits of grainarye w'ith druid dews 
beset? 

Oh what are magic fruits to him who meets the 
Lianan-sidhe 

Or hears athwart the distance dim Fionn’s horn 
blow drowsily i 

Hg follows on for ever wdien all your chase is done 

Ho folloivs after shadows, the King of Ireland’s 
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THE GOLDEN .SPEARS. 


(PROM “IRISH FAIRi’ T, 




Once upon a time there lived in a little 
house under a liill n little old woman and 
her two children, whose names were Connla 
and Noi'a. Right in front of the door of the 
little hou.se lay a pleasant meadow, and be- 
yond tho meadow rose up to the skies a 
mountain whose top was sharp-pointed like 
a spear. For more than half-way up it was 
clad with hcathoi', ami when the hc.'ither tvas 
in bloom it looked like a purple robe falling 
from the shoulders of the mountain down to ■ 
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its feet. Above tlie beatlier it vvas bare aad 
gray, bnt when the sun was sinking in the 

s. ‘a, its Ifist I'uTs 1'i‘stod on the hare mountain 

t, cp, (uul made it glrtiiii like a spear of gold, 
and so the cliildren always called it the 

In sumniftr days they gainhollod in the 
meadow, plucking tlie sweet wild gras.ses — 
and uftim and often they clambered up the 
mountain .side, ■ knee -deep in the heather, 
.s(.-;ii'ching for /r(;c/iMii.v ami wild honey; and 
sometimes they found a bird’a-nest— but they 
oidy pce.jicd into it, they never touched (he 
eggs or allowed their bri-ath to fall upon 
tliein, for next to their little mother they 
loved the mountain, and ne.xt to the tnoun- 
taiu they lovial the. wild birds who made the 
.spring and summer weather musical with 
their songs. 

tiometiuies the soft white mist would .steal 
through the glen, and creeping up the moun- 
tain would cover it with a veil, so dense that 
the children could not see it, and then they 
would say to each other; “Our mountain is 
gone iiw'ay from us ”. But wdieu the mi.st 
would lift and float off into the skies, the 
childi’en would clap their hands aiid say: 

“ Oh, there’s our mountain back again !" 

In the long nights of winter they babbled 
of the spring and summer time to eome, when 
the birds would once more sing for them, and 
never a day passed that they didn’t fling 
crumb, -i outside their door, and oji the hoi-- 
ders of the wood that .stretched away towards 
the glen. 

When the spring day.s came they awoke 
with the first light of the morning, and they 
knew the very minute when the lark would 
begin to sing, and when the thrush anti tlio 
bliiekbird would pour out their litpiitl notois, 
and wlion the robin won Id make the .soft, 
green, tender leaves treimiliws at his song. 

It chanced one day that when they were 
resting in the noontide heat, under the per- j 
fumed shade of a hawthoiu in bloom, they 
saw on the edge of the meadow, spread out 
be, fore them, a .spiiclded thrush cowering in 
the gras.s. 

“6h, Connla! Connla! Look at the thrush 
— and look, look up in the .sky, there is a 
hawk !” cried Nora. 

Connla looked up, and he saw the hawk 
with (piiveriug wing,,i, and he knew that in 
a Stfoond it would pounce down on the fright- 
ened thrush. He jumped to hi.s feet, fixed a 
stone ill his sling, and before the wliirr of 
the atone shooting through the air was silent, 


1 the stricken hawk tnrabled headlong in tiie 
;■ grass.. . 

The thrush, shaking its wing.9, rose joy- 
ously in the air, and perching upon an elm- 
tree in sight of the ehildven, he sang a song 
so .sweet that they left the liawdlioi’n .shade, 
and walked along together until they stood 
under the braiielies of the elm; and they' 
listened and listened to tlie thrush’s song, 
and at last Noia said : 

“Oh, Oonula, did you ever hear a .song so 
sweet a.s this?” 

“No,” said Connla, “and I do lielieve 
sweeter music was never heard before,” 

“All,” said the thrush, “tliat’.s hocauae you 
never heard the nine little yiipeiw pilaying. 
And now, Couula and Nora, you saved rny 
life to-day'.” 

“Itwa.a Nora saved it,” said Connla, “for 
she pointed yen out to me, and also pointed 
out the hawk which was about to poimce on 
you.” 

“ It was Connla saved you,” said Nora, 
“ for he slew the hawk with his sling.” 

“ I owe my life to both of yon,” said the 
thrush, “You like niy .song, and you .say' 
you have never heard anything so .sweet; but 
wait till you hear the nine little pipers play- 
ing.” 

“ And when .shall we hear them?” .said the 
children. 

“ Well,” said the thrush, “sit outside, your 
door to-moi'i'ow evening, and wait and watch 
until the shadows have crept up the heather, 
and then, when the mountain top is gleaming 
like a golden spear, took at the line where the 
shadow on the heather meet.s the. sunshine, 
and you shall .see what you shall see.” 

And having .said this, the thrush snug 
iiiK^ther song sweeter than the fiint, and then 
■saying “Good-hye!” he Hew away into the 
I woods. 

The children went home, and all night 
long they were dreaniiug of the tlirush and 
the nine little pipers; and when the birds 
sang in the morning, they got up and went 
out into the tiieadow to watch the nwem- 
tain. 

The sun was sinning in a cloudless sky, and 
no shadow.s lay on tlie mountain, and all day' 
long they watched and waited; and at last, 
when the birds were .singing their farewell 
song to the evening stai-, the cliildreu saw 
the shadows inarching from the glen, troop- 
ing up the mountain side, and dimming the 
purple of the heather. 

Aiid when the mountain top gleamed like 
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a golden spear, they fixed tlieir eyes on the 
Idle bet ween the shadow and the sunshine. 

“Now,” said Coiinla, “the time has come.” 

“Oh, looh! look!” said Nora; and as she 
spoke, just above the lino of shadow a door 
opened out, and through its portal-s came a 
little piper dressed in green and gold. He 
stepped down, followed by another and 
another, iintil they were nine in all, and then 
tlie door .swung hack again. Down through 
the heather marched the pipers in single file, 
and all tlie time they played a music so sweet 
that the iiirds, who had gone to sleep in their 
nests, earne out upon the branches to li-sten 
to them. And then they caossed the meadow, 
and they went on and on until they disap- 
peared in the leafy woods. 

While they were passing the children wore 
spellbound, and couldn’t speak, but when the 
music had died away in the woods, tliey 
said: 

“The thrush is riglit; that is the aweete,st 
music that ivas ever heard in all the world!” 

And when the children went to bed that 
night the fairy music came to them in their 
dreams. But when the moining broke, and 
they looked out upon their mountain and 
could see no trace of the door above the 
heather, they asked each other whether’ they 
had really seen the little pripors or only 
dreamt of them. 

That day they went out into the woods, 
and they sat be.sidc a stream that prattered 
along beneath the trees, and through the 
leaves tossing in the breeze the sun flashed 
down upon the streamlet, and shadow and 
sunshine danced upon it. As the children 
watched the water sparkling where the sun- 
light fell, Nora said : 

“Oh, Oonnla, did you ever see anything so 
bright and clear and glancing as that?” 

“ No,” said Connla, “I never did.” 

“ That’s because you never saw the crystal 
hall of the fairy of the mountains,” said a 
voice above the beads of the children. 

And wlien they looked up, who should they 
see perched on a branch but the tlimsh. 

“ And where is the crystal hall of the 
fairy!” said Connla, 

“ Oh, it is where it always was, and where 
it always will hc,’= said the tlix’ush. “And 
you can see it if you like.” 

“Wo would like to see it,” said tlie chil- 
dren., 

■ “Well, then,” said the tlirush, “if you 
would, all you have to do is to follow the 
nine little pipers when they come down 


through the heather, and cross the meadow 
to-morrow evening,” 

And the thriiish having said this, flew 
away. 

Connla and Nora went home, and that 
night they feli asleep talkmc of the thrush, 
and the fairy and the ciystal hall. 

All the next day they counted the minute, s, 
until they isaw tlie shadows thronging from 
the glen and scaling the mountain side. And, 
at last, they saw the door springing open, and 
the nine little pipers marching down. 

They waited until the pipers had cro,gsed 
the meadow and were about to enter the 
wood. And then they followed them, the 
pipers marching on before them and pflaying 
all the time. It was not long until they had 
passed through the wood, and then what 
should the children see rising up before them, 
but anotlier mountain smaller than their 
own, but, like their own, clad more than 
j half-way up with purp^le heather, and whose 
top was hare and sharp-pointed, and gleaming 
like a golden spear. 

Up through the heather climbed the pcipers, 
up) thi’ough the heather the children clam- 
bered after them ; and the moment the pipers 
passed the heather a door opened and they 
marched in, the children following, and the 
door closed holiind them. 

Connla and Nora were so dazzled by the 
light that hit their eyes when they had crossed 
the threshold, that they had to shade them 
with their hands ; but after a moment or two 
they became able to hear the splendour, and 
when they looked around they saw that they 
were in a noble hall, whose crystal roof was 
supported by two rows of crystal pullars 
rising from a crystal floor; and the walls 
were of crystal, and along the walls were 
ci'ystal couches, with coverings and cushions 
of sapphire silk with silver ta-ssels. 

Over the crystal floor the little pipers 
marched, over the crystal floor the children 
followed ; and when a door at the end of the 
hall was opened to let the piipers pass, a 
crowd of colours came rushing in, and floor, 
and ceiling, and stately pillars, and glancing 
couches, and shining walls, were stained with 
a thousand dazzling hues. 

Out through the door the piipers marched, 
out through the door the children followed; 
and. when they ci’ossed the threshold they 
were treading on clouds of ambei^ of purple, 
and of gold. 

“ Oh, Connla,” said Nora, “we have walked: 
into the sunset !” 
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And ai’iiund and about them everj’wliere 


wore Hoftj fleeej’ clouds, and over tbeii' heads 
was the glowing sky, and the stars were 
shining through it, aa a lady’s eyes shine 
through a veil of gossamer. And the sky and 
stars seemed so near that Conula thought he 
could almost touch them with his hand. 

■When they Iwi.d gone some diataneo, the 
pipers diaappeared, and when (jonnia and 
Nora came up to the spot where they had 
.seen, the host of tliein, they found themselves 
at ilio head of a liidder, all the steji.s of which 
were, foiniied of purple and amber clouds that 
dcsi-eiided to what appeared to ho .a vast and 
shining plain, .streaked with purple and gold. 
In the spaces between the streaks of gold and 
purple, they saw soft, inilk-wliite stars. And 
the children thought that the great plain, so 
far below them, also belonged to uloudland. 

They could not see the little pipers, but up 
the steps was borne by the cool sweet air, 
the fairy music ; and lured on by it step by 
step they travelled down the fleecy stairway. 
'Wlien they were little more than half-w'ay 
down there came mingled with the music a 
sound almost as sweet— the sound of waters 
toying in the still air with pebbles on a shelv- 
ing beiieli, and with the .sound came the 
odorous brine of the ocean. And then the 
cliildren knew that what they thought was a 
plain in the realm.s of cloudland was the 
sleeping sea, im.stirrBd Iry wind or tide, dream- 
ing of the purple cloud.s and stars of the sun- 
set .sky above it. ; 

When Connia and Nora reached tho strand 
they saw' the nine little pipers marching out 
towards the sea, and they wondered where 
they were going to. And they could hardly 
believe their eyes when they saw them step- 
ping out upon the level ocean a.s if they were 
walking upon the land ; and away the nine 
little pipers marched, treading tho golden ! 
line, cast npfui tho waters by tho setting s\in. 
.And a.s the music became fainter and fiiinter 
.as the pipers passed into the, glowing dis- 1 
tance, the children began to wondci' what j 
was to buemne of themselves. Just at that j 
very moment they saw coming towards thorn ' 
fi'uin tho sinking sun a little white horse, 
with tiou’ing m.ane and tail and golden hoofs. 
On the liorse’.s back wim a little man dj'cssed 
in shining green silk. When the horse 
galloped on to the sti'and the little man 
dofl’ed his hat, and said to the children : 

“ Would you like to follow the nine little 
pipersl" 

Tho children said “Yes”. 


‘vWell then," said the little man, “come 
up here behind me; you, Noia, first, and 
Connia after.” 

Oonnlsi. helped up Nora and then climbed 
on to the little steed liim,se]f ; and as soon as 
they were properly seated, the little man 
said “Swish!” and away went the steed, 
galloping over the sea without wetting liair 
or lioof. But fast as he galloped the nine 
little pijiers were always ahead of liiiii, al- 
though they seemed to be going only at a 
walking pace. Wlicn at last ho came up 
rather clo.se to the biii(ltiio.st of them the 
nine little pipers disapijeaivd, but the ehil- 
drcri heard the Hui.sic playing beiieatli the 
Waters; the white slced jadled up .suddenly 
and wouldn’t move a stop farther 

“Now,” said the little man to the children, 
“clasp me tight, Nora, and do you, Connia, 
cling on to Nora, and both of you shut your 
eyes.” 

The children did as they were bidden, and 
the little man cried : 

“Swish! Swash 1” 

And the steed went down and down until 
at hast his feet struck the bottom. 

“Now open your eyc.s,” said the little nifui. 

And wbcit the children did so, they saw 
beuc.ath the liorse’.s feet a golden strand, and 
above their heads the sea like a transparent 
cloud between them and the .sky. And once 
more they heard the fairy music, and march- 
ing on tile strand before them were the nine 
little pipers. 

“ You muat got off now,” said tho little 
man, “ I can go no farther with you.” 

The children .scramliled down, and the little 
man cried “iiwish !” and himself and the steed 
sliot up through tlie sea, and they saw liini no 
more. Then they set out after the nine little 
pi])ers, and it wasn’t long until they s,w 
rising up from the golden .strand and push- 
ing their he.sds up into the sea above, a mass 
of dark-gra y rocks. A iid aa they were gazing 
at them they saw the rocks opening, and the 
nine little pipers di.sappearing through them. 

The children hurried ou, and when tliey 
came up close to tho rocks, they' saw sitting 
on a ilfit and polished stone, a mermaid 
combing her golden hair, and singing a 
strange sweet song, that brought the teiira 
to their ey'ea; and by the mermaid’s side was 
a little sleek brow'n otter. 

Wlien the mermaid saw them she flung 
her golden treB.se3 hack over her snow-wliite 
shoulders, and she beckoned the ehildren to 
her. Her large eyes were full of sadness; 
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but thei’B was a look so tender upon lier face 
that the cliildreii moved towards her without 
any feai'. 

“ Come to me, little one," she said to Nora; 
“come and kiss me!” and' in a second her 
arms were around the child. The mermaid 
kissed her again and again, and as the tears j 
rushed to her eyes, sht! said : ! 

“ Oil, Nora, avourueen, your breath is as ; 
sweet as the wild rose that blooms in the 
gieon fields of Erin, and happy are you, my 
children, who have come so lately from that 
pleasant land. Oh, Coimla ! Coiinla ! I get 
the scent of the dew of the Iri.sli grasses and 
of the purple heather from your feet. And 
you lioth can soon return to Erin of the 
Streams, but I shall not see it till three 
hundred years have passed away, for I am 
Liban the Mermaid, daughter of a line of 
kings. -But I may not keep you here. The . 
Fairy Queen is waiting for you in her snow- 
white palace and her fragrant bower.s. And 
now, kiss me once more, Nora; and kiss me, 
Connla. May luck and joy go with you, and 
all gentleness be upon you both ! ” 

Then the children said good-bye to the 
mermaid, and the rocks opened for them and ; 
they passed through, and soon they found 
themselves in a meadow starred with flowers, 
and through the meadow sped a sunlit stream. 
They followed the stream until it led them 
into a garden of roses, and beyond the garden, 
standing on a gentle bill, was a palace white 
as snow. Before the palace was a crowd of 
fairy maidens pelting each other with rose- 
leaves, But when they saw the children 
they gave over their play, and came trooping 
towards them. 

“ Our queen is waiting for you,” they said; 
and then they led the children to the palace- 
door. The children entered, and after passing 
through a long corridor they found them- 
selves in a crystal hall, so like the one they 
had seen in the mountain of the Golden Spear 
that they thought it was the same. But on j 
all the crystal couches fairies, dressed in silken . 
robes of many colours, were sitting, and at ' 
the end of the hall, on a crystal throne, was , 
seated the Eaiiy Quern, looking lovelier than ■ 
the evening star. The queen descended from ■ 
lier throne to meet the children, and, taking 
them by the hands, she led them up the 
shining steps. Tlien sitting down, she made 
them sit beside her, Connla on her right 
hand and Nora on her left. 

Then she ordered the nine little pipers to 


“So far, you have done your duty faith- 
fully, and now play one more sweet air and 
your task is done." 

And the little pipers played, and from the 
couche.s at the first sound of the music all 
the fairies rose, and, taking partners, tliey 
danced over the crystal lioor as lightly as the 
young leaves dancing in the wind. 

Listening to the fairy music, and watching 
the wavy motion of the dancing fairies, the 
children fell asleep. When they awoke next 
morning and ro.se from their silken beds, 
they were no longer children. Nora was a 
graceful and stately maiden, and Connla a 
handsome and gallant youth. They looked 
at each other for a moment in surprise, and 
then Connla said : 

“Oh, Nora, how tall and beautiful you 
are!" 

“ Oh, not so tall and handsome as you are, 
Connla!” said Nora, as she flung her white 
arras round his neck and kissed her brother’s 
lips. 

Then they drew hack to get a better look 
of each other, and who should atop between 
them but the Fairy Queen. 

“Oh, Nora, Nora,” said she, “I am not as 
high as your knee! and as for you, Connla, 
you look as straight and as tall as one of the 
round towers of Erin ! ” 

“And how did we grow so tall in one 
night?” said Connla. 

“In one night!" said the Fairy Queen. 
“One night indeed! Why, you have been, 
fast asleep, the two of you, for the last seven 
years!” 

“And where was the little mother all that 
time?” said Connla and Nora together. 

“Oh, the little mother was all right. She 
knew where you were; but she is expecting 
you to-day, and so you must go off to see 
her, although I would like to keep you if I 
had my way — all to myself here in the fairy- 
land under the sea, And you will see her 
to-day; but before you go, here is a necklace 
for you, Nora; it i.s formed out of the drops 
of the ocean spray, sparkling in the sunshine. 
They were caught by my fairjf nymph, for 
you, as they skimmed the sunlit billows under 
the shape of sea-birds, and no queen or prin- 
cess in the world can match their lustre with 
the diamonds won with, toil from the cave.s 
of earth. As for you, Connla, see, here’s a 
helmet of shining gold fit for a king of Erin; 
— and a king of Erin you will be yet, — rand 
here’s a spear that will pierce any shield, 
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jinil no .sworrl can cleave as long as you 
fa.itcii youi- ivairior cloak with this bi’ooi'h 
of gold.” . , 

And as she .spoke .she flung round Connla’s | 
rilioiildms a flowing inanlio of yellow silk, and 
pinned it sit his neck with a red gold brooch, 

‘‘ And now, my ohiklreti, you niu.st go a way 
from me. You, Nora, will lie si warrior’.s 
bride in Erin of tlie .Streaius. And you, 
tkamlu, will lie king yet over the ]()velie.st 
Iiruviuco in sill the lanfl of Erin; Tint you 
will have to light for j'our crown, siud dsiys 
of Isath- are before you. 'I’hey will nut emm; 
for a long tiuie sitter you have left the fsuiry- 
Isind under the s^esi, and nidil they eonu', lay 
a-eide your heliiKsl, shiidd, and spesir, and 
warrior’.s cloak and golden brooch. But when 
tile time eninc.s wlieti you will be csdled to 
battle, cuter not upon it without the golden 
brooch I give you fastened in your cloak, for 
if you do, harm will come to you. Now kiss 
me, children; ymur little mother i.s waiting 
for you at the foot of the Golden Spear; but 
do not forget to say good-bye to Libaii the 
Alermaid, esiled from the land she love-s, 
and pining in sadne.ss beneath the sea." 

Connla and Nora kissed the Fairy Queen, 
and Gonnk, wearing his golden helmet and 
silken cloak, and canying hi.s shield and ■ 
spear, led Nora with him. They passed ! 
fi'om the jialace through the garden of mse.s, ' 
through the flowery meadow, through the 
dark-gray rocks, until they reaelmil tin- ' 
gohbin strand; and there sitting, and singing 
the strange sweet song, was Lilian the 
Memiaid. j 

“ And so you are going up to Erin,” .she ‘ 
said, “up through the eoveriiig waters. Ki.ss 
me, children, once again; ami when you are 
in Erin of the Streaiu.s, sometime, s think of 
the exile from Erin beneath (he sea.” 

And the children kissed the merniaid, and 
with .sad hearts, birldiug her good-bye, they 
walked along the golden .strand. When 
they liad gone what seemed to them a long 
way, they began to feci weary, and just then 
they saw coming towards them a little man 
in a red jacket leading a coal-black steed. 
When they met the little man, ho said: 

“ f Vmiihi, put Noi'ii up on this steed, then 
jump up before her.” 

t.'oiinla did a.s ho was told, and when both 
of theni were: mounted— 

“Now, Gonnla,” said the little man, “catch 
the, bridle in your hands, and you, Nora, 
cla.sp C'ounla round the tvaist, and close your 
, 


. They , did as they wore hidden, and then 
the little man said “ Swash, swi.sh I ” and the 
steed .shot up from the strand, like a lark 
from the grass, and pierced the covering sea 
and went bounding on over the level watci s; 
and when his hoofs struck the hard ground, 
Connla and Nora opened their eye.s and they 
•saw that they were galloping towards a 
shady wood. 

Oil went the steed, and soon he was gal- 
loping beneath the branclies that almost 
touehcil G.'oinilii'.s Itead. And on they went 
tmtil they liad pa.ssud through tlic wood, and 
then they saw lising up i)i‘fiae Uiem the 
“Golden "Spciir”. 

“Gh, (.lonnla,” said Nora, “ we are at luiuie 
at lii.st ! ” 

“ Ye.s,” .said Connla, “but whore is the 
little hou.s« under the hill?” 

And no little house was there; but in its 
stead was standing a lime-white nuuision. 

“ What can this mean?” said Noin. 

But before Connla could reply, the .steed 
htid galloped up to the door of the mansion, 
and in the twinkling of an eye Ctuinla and 
Nora, were standing on the ground outside 
the door, and the stead had vanished. 

Before they could recover from their sur- 
pri.se, the little mother came rushing out to 
them and flung her arum around their necks, 
and ki.-i-ied them both again and again. 

“Oil, ehiklieu! children! Yon are Welcome 
home to mo; for tlioiigh T knew it was all 
for the best, my heait was lonely without 

And Connla aJid Nora caught up the little 
mothei' in their arms, and they carried her 
into the hull and .sot her down on the floor. 

“(.Hi, Nora,” said tins little inothor, “you 
are a head ovi-r me! and as for you, Connla, 
you loiik aimost as tall as one of tiiu round 
towers of .Erin !” 

“ 'Fliatb what the Fairy Queen said,mothciv’ 
said Nora. 

“ Blessings on the Fairy fjiioon!” said the 
little mother. “Turn round, Connla, till I 
look at you." 

Connla turned round, and the little mother 
I said: “Oh, Connla, with your goblcu helmet 
[ and your spear, and your glancing shield, 

I and your silken cloak, you look like a king ! 
But take thorn off, my boy, beautiful as they 
are. Abur little mother would like to see 
you, her own brave boy, without any fairy 

And Connla laid aside his spear and shield, 
and took off hia golden helmet and his silken 


■cloak. Then ho eauglit the little mother and 
kissed lier, and lifted her up until .she was as 
high as his head. And said he,; 

“ Don't you kno w, little mother, I’d rather 
have yon than all the world!’’ 


; And that night, when they were sitting 
down by the fire together, you may be sure 
that in the whole world no people were, half 
as happy as Nora, Connla, and the little 
mother. 
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A GOOD TURN.i 

“God made the world good,” .said Sultan 
Jan, “ hut He made women very bad.” 

Sultan Jiin, veteran of many fights, and 
daftadar in the Khemi.stan Horse, was sitting 
smoking on the verandah before his (piarters 
when he uttered this unorthodox sentiment. 
Its conciseness pleased him so much that ho 
repeated it in a louder tone, for tlie benefit 
of any of the garrison of the fort, which was 
called by the trihe-smen Shah Nawaz, but 
was known to the British autlioi'itie.s as No. 
990, that might happen to he witliin hearing. 

“God made tlie world good, but He made 
women very bad, so that they are verily 
but instruments of Shaitan for dragging men 
down to destruction. What need 1ms a 
young man like Ifaycraft Sahib — a very 
Rustam in light — to care about women? and 
yet ho is pining away for love of the yellow- 
haired woman at AUbad, the Colonel Sahib’s 
daughter. /He does not eaWfor his bearer 
has tokl me so— 'he does not sleep as a young 
man should, he grows thin and pale, and 
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when he is not on duty he spends his time 
in walking on the ramparts where they look 
towards Alibad, or in writing on pieces of 
paper and tearing them up. He will not go 
near her, for she has flouted him, as is the 
way of women when they perceive that o 
man has put his strength in their hands, but 
he longs after her all the more. Now what 
is to be done for him? Surely it falls to me 
to do something, for my heart yearns over 
the lad since I caught him up fi’om among 
the hoofs of the horses in the skirmish on 
the border', and saved him from the tulwars 
of the tribesmen and the knives of their 
women, and I would not see him continue to 
grow sick and weak. Shall I send word to my 
brother across the border to make a raid on 
the traders from India when next they camp 
outside the fort? The fight would rouse 
Haycraft Sahib, and he would pursue the 
tribesmen and punish them, and forget all 
about the yellow-haired woman. But no; 
the tribesmen will not raid in this direction 
again until they have had time to forgot the 
way ill which he carried fire and sword 
among them the last time. "What, then, is 
to he done? How .shall the woman’s spell 
he broken? Why, surely ’’—Sultan Jan 
jumped up from the mat in his excitero,ent — 
“ if he wants the girl, he shall have her ! He 
will not stretch out Idsi hand to take her, be- 
cause he has eaten the Colonel Sahib’s salt, 
hut it is not so with us. The Colonel Sahib 
is no officer of our-s. To-moriow I and tlie 
rest of the troopers belonging to my father’s 
house have leave to attend the fe.stival of the 
tribej and we will seize the woman with the 
yellow hair, and bring her here. Then when 
Haycraft Sahib has her, he wiU care for her 
no more, and he will be him.self again, and 
the whole detachment will support him in 
his hlood-feud with the Colonel Sahib, and 
flee with liim aemss the border if need be.” 

The more Sultan Jan pondered his new 
idea, the more it delighted Mm, and his gray 
moustaches were curled by most unwonted 
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Aiiiilon iirt li« I'fvolviljg the details of his 1 waste of sand and I'lSrk. Fved was smii a 
sdicine. So conlidi-iit was ho of its entire I dear hoy, and they had lioen on the- very 
nii-etss that he could not resist saj’iug a verge of coming to an iiuderstandirig, wlien 
word of comfort to the person whom the | he had taken it into his fonltsli head to make 
[jlfin was designed to boiielit, when he hap' I a fuss on the subject of Eroailnn ox the Pnb- 
pened to meet him crossing the courtyard of i lie Works Department. True, .llrendon wjcs 
dit! fort. j a prig ami a man of niark in his way, and 

“fie of good cheer, yaliih,” he SLiid, a.s he \ the colonel looked upon Ititn with fiivour; 
saluted. “ When tlie night is darkest, the ^ but Miss Graham was bound t;o be civil to 
'lav/u is at liiind.'’ ■ lier fatlier’s guest.s, and .she liad every rigiit 

yidtiin .Jiin was a privileged person since to give liiin an extra dance at the Queen's 
saving his young connnandor’s life, but l'''red llirthday ball if she ehrt.se. 'i'he unfoilunwte 
Haycrrtii. could searecly helieve his cars when thing was, that Mr. iraycraft imagiiicd that 
he heard tliis iiiiinistakabie rcfcroncu to his the dance had liecii jrt'oini.scd to hirn, and 
private iillhire, and his face was red with instead of hlaming his own taemory, or 
vexation as the old soldier .swaggered away, thinking tliat a mistake had hccii made, 
A nioiiient’s reflection, hosvever, showed him leaped to the conelusiou ihat ML.s tJr.ihiiin 
tliat it was scarcely surprising that some liad shunted him on piiipose. Lienee a 
ruwoar as to the cause of his fitKiuent visits quarrel, conducted chiefly by ineans of 
to the cantomueiits at Alibad, and also of glances, uiuler the very nose.s of the rest 
their sudden cessation, .should have got of the dancer.’, and a stivmg sense of injury 
abroad in the detachment, and he was satis- on both .sides — so strong, indeed, on Miss 
fled with merely denominating Sultan Jan Grahaui’s, that the verj- next morning Hay- 
an old meddler as ho pa:,.sed on. craft saw her riding with .Bicndon, Her 

Evening wa.s approaching, and (.'olonel earelB.ss bow to him as she pu.ssed completed 
Graham and his daughter liad started for the, etfeet, and Ilayeiaft loturned to Shall 
theirdaily ride in the uninteresting environs Kawar, anatheinatiaing, as is the wont of 
of Alibad. Passuig the hospital, the colonel young men in his jswitioii, the whole race 
rememhured that he had something to say to of wmiien, and had sulked there persistently 
the surgeon in chaige, and with an apology ever since. Mi.ss Graham’s heart wa.s veiy 
to his daughter he dismounted and entered i sore as slni gaaed at the deseit thrmigli a 
the building, leaving his horse in charge of ini.sl of tears. Why w-as he so blind? Why 
the groom. He was detained longer than he conhln’t ho imderstand that the ride was 
had expected, and Miss Graham began to j undertaken with the sole ohject of diiving 


ride slowly up and down tlie road, more 
the, hope of bani.shing certain uiqili-a.-a 
thouglit,s that were tormenting her th; 


couldn’t ho understand that the ride was 
I undertaken with the sole ohject of diiving 
I him to demand an o.xplaiutfion, and thus 
' clearing up the trouble of the night before? 
j But if Lo pi'eferrcd to stay away and sulk — 


becaase she was impatient, of the delay. 'L’lio ! wh3% of course, he rini.st please himself; and 
place was lonely enough, but tlnu-e was no ’ Mis.s Graham tinned her hack resolutely on 
re.i'oii for ahuni, foi almost a geiieuitiou the deseit, and piepaied to laiiter buck to 
had elapsed since anj' hostih* tiihesmeii had ' the hospital, lint a.s .soon as she was in the 
per.etrated to the iieighhourhoud of AUlud, ’ shade of the trees again, with her eyes some- 
and the two grooms were rlose at hand .-ind what dazzled by the- sunset light, she thouglit 
her fathci' within call. But the surroundings ’ she heard a ru.stling in the wood. She ivined 
were somewhat doleful, and the nearness of ■ up .suddenly, and as she did .so, tlicri; was a 
the ho.spital to tlic cemetery iinplea.santlj' ' rush from among the trees on Iioth aides of 
suggestive, so that the thoughts from ivhich j the mad, and aho found hcisolf siiuoumhd 
she sougJit to uscapij continued to trouble ' by wild-looking ligiire.s ivtaring the divs.s ru 
lier. ilidiii.g in the dim shadow of tlie grove ; the frontier trihesuicn, whose intention wa.s 
of trees which bouiiiled the cemetery, she re- evidently to bar her passage, 
memhen d that from the end of the road iMis.s Graham wa.sayoiiiig woman of nerve 
there was a view of the hilly tract of desert and rc.soui'Cfi, and she perceived at once tliat 
which stretched to the eastward to he ob- not only her own liberty hut the safety ef 
tallied, ill the direclioii of Fort Sliuh ISIawuf:. Alibad might depend on her c.scapc from this 
The rccollectiou naturally bnmght with it trap. She liad her horse well in liand, and 
the thouglit of Fred iJiij'craft, and she briugingdownthe whip heavily on his flank, 
•sighed impatiently as she glanced over the she headed liiiu straight at the leader of the 
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IMU'tv, a riifRiiiily old man wliose face seemed 
in some curious way familiar to her. But 
tliivnldman avoided liei’ onslaught with great 
dexterity, and as she laid ahoiit her gallantly 
with her whip tlio liorse reared, and she found 
herself wrenched from her saddle, coming to 
till! ground with considerable force. More 
frightened than hurt, however, she was look- 
ing round in bewilderment when a cloth was 
flung over her head, blindfolding and gagging 
her ino.st eilectually. She struggled with all j 
her might, but her hands were seized and 
bound in front of her, and she was lifted on 
her horse again. Then some sort of cloak was 
tlirowii over her, covering both herself and 
lier .saddle, and the horse was led away. At 
tirst she tried to discovei’ the direetion in 
which she was being taken, hut soon per- 
ceived that her captors, in order to bafllc 
any such attempt, were changing their course 
constantly, once or twice even going round 
and round, as it seemed to her, and she gave 
up the endeavour, and did her best to realize 
the state of afiains. That she had been carried 
off by tribesmen from beyond the border 
could not he doubted; but the fact that such 
a daring outrage had been perpetrated almo,st 
in .sight of the cantonmonks seemed to tlmeaten 
a general raid on British territory such as 
had not occurred for years. But why should 
the brunt of the attack fall on her'l Could 
it be that she had been seized as a ransom or 
hostage for the safety of a certain very holy 
and veiy troublesome Mullah whom it had , 
been found advisahleto detain in sjife emstody? . 
If this was the case, notliiug beyond a good | 
deal of inconvenience was likely to befall 
her; and Miss Graham began to consider the 
alleviations of her position. 

“ I am .so thankful that papa was not with 
me at the moment,” she said to herself, “ for 
they miglit have killed him, or at any rate 
made liim prisoner too; and what would have 
happened to Alibad then? But now he 
will come to look for me as soon as he has 
made things safe, I wonder how long it 
will be before it will strike Hussein that 
T am rather a long time riding to the end 
of the road and back again? He will think 
that Bvinee has run away, and he will 
come to the edge of the desert to look for 
me. Then he will find the marlcs of a struggle 
on the sand of the road, and he will rush 
hack and give papa a dreadful fright by 
telling him that the Miss Sahib has been 
carried off by the tribes. Then they will 
send out scouts, and get a force together, 


and I suppose the people in the oantonnients 
will have to take refuge in the fort in ca.se 
of an attack on the place, and they will have 
to make arrangements in view of all .sort.s of 
things, and — oh, dear 1 I’m afraid papa will 
never come up with us to-night.” A few 
unwilling tears forced themselves from her 
eyes, though she struggled hard to restrain 
them. “They 'will be sure to overtake us in 
the moi'ning — they must.” 

By her horse’s frequent stumbles on rocky 
ground she now judged that her ciiptors 
were taking her across the desert, The 
cloth over her head coveied her so elo,sely 
that she could scarcely hear their words 
when they exchanged a few muttered re- 
marks, and could not distinguish anything 
they .said. Once they stopped, and appar- 
ently talked a little with someone they met, 
and Miss Graham did her best to call nut, 
but in vain. She heard the stranger laugh 
grimly as he went on his way, and guessed 
that lie had been told she was the runaway 
wife of one of the party, who had been re- 
taken, and was being brought home to suffer 
the due reward of her deeds. Her heart 
sank again as she recalled various frontier 
tales at which she had shuddered when she 
heard them — rumours of lost Englishwomen, 
supposed to have been murdered in some 
raid, but in reality carried off across the 
border, whence vague tale.s of miseiy and 
humiliation had filtered back through the 
talk of friendly tribe.s. 'Would her name be 
added to tlie roll of those at the mention of 
whom men’s brows darkened, and women 
trembled and grew pale? With an effort 
she pulled herself togethei’, and drove away 
the horror which had seized upon her, 
forcing hack even the tears which would 
have brought her relief. The tribesmen 
should find no signs of fear on her face when 
they removed the wrappings which shrouded 
it. Still the monotonous march went on, 
until site almost fell asleep from .sheer fatigue 
and anxiety; but at last she found herself 
lifted from her liorse and led in at what 
seemed to be a atone doorway. Several 
passages, alternating with flights of steps, 
followed, and then the hands which had 
guided her were suddenly removed from 
her shoulders, and slie heard the closing 
of a door. It was evident that she had 
been taken across the border, and was now 
imprisoned in one of the rude atone forts 
built by the tribesmen. 

‘■They might have taken this thing off my 
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iK'afl,” .slio said to li(>rai;If indignantly, trying 
t(> iniloci^c til ■ clolL tvitli her bound lianda, 
but it was fa.stenod liehind, and she oould 
not raise iier arms sufficiejitlj’ to reach it, 
although she succeeded in shaking oif the 
veil which had covered her from hs 
foot. The next step was to try and discover 
the nature and extent of her prison, and she 
walked in one direction until she came to the 
Willi, and began to feel along it. The rough 
stone aurfiiee told her nothing, lint finding 
.sometliing suspended on it about llie level of 
her face, ahe raised her liandK to it, and to 
her a.stonishmeiit di.scovered it to he a tennk- 
rawpiet. That marauding trihesmeu oeca- 
sionally nnitlc prize of fitrange thing.s she 
knew, but tile use or beauty of a tennis- 
racipiet I'luployed e.xelusively as an object 
of mural decoration was not very evident. 
Her surprise was increased when, pursuing 
her search Jilong tlie wall, she came next 
upon a picture in a frame. 

“This is the queerest native fort I ever 
heard of,” she said to herself, and leaving the 
wall, made a bold dash for the oppo.site .side 
of the room. It scarcely astonished her to 
come into collision on her- way with various 
boxe.s, a camp-table, and two eaue chairs; 
and, iiaviug passed these perils, she stood 
still and tried to fix their position in her 
mind. When .she had succeeded in realizing 
their relative plaee.s, a new anxiety seized 
her. The recollection h.ud come to her mind 
of a suapahol photograph which Fred May- 
craft had once shown her of what he called 
his “banque ting-hall” at Fort Shah Nawaz; 
and once more .she felt about among the furni- 
ture, then heaved a sigh of relief. No, the 
fort had not been stormed and the defenders 
killed hoforo she was brought to it. The 
room was untidy merely with the ordinary 
untidine.us of a bachelor’s sitting-room, not 
as it would have Iieeti had the tribesmen 
looted it, iMiss Graham sat dow'ii content 
in one of the. chairs .she li.'id discovered. 

“It’s an utterly insoluble mystery,” she 
.said, “for I’m sure that the man who.se face 
I thought 1 knew was the dallkdar Sultan 
,T;in. Rut, at any rate, it’s all right now. I 
wouder when he will cunie iu!” Now, Miss 
Graham's “he ” did not mean Sultan Jan. 

.Lieutenant Hayeraft was returning to his 
quarters after going the rouiid.s, in no x'ery 
happy frame of mind. Milton, the junior 
who shared with him the honours and re- 
sponsibilities of command at Shah Nawaz, 
had ridden out to a distant village during 


1 -“ 

the afternoon to inquire into an alleged ease 
of cattle r lifting, , and had not returned. 
Hayeraft had advised him, in ease Im .should 
be kept late, to remain overnight at the 
j village, since the .Klieuiistan frontier is not 
’ e.xactly a healthy jilace after nighifall for a 
British officer with an e.scort of only two 
I native troopers; but now he felt inclined to 
I regard his alxsenee Eilmo.st in the light of a 
; pensonal grieviince. If Milton had come 
back they <;(mid at least hav-o talked shop 
over tlieir supper, or di.seusscd the merits of 
their re.spective dog.s, wliereiis now lie eoidd 
i only rttsunie liis hopele.s.s and rnotiotonmi.s 
oa-.iipatiou of writing letters to Mias Graham. 
. wliieh Were never sent. After all, it. wiw 
: her place to make the first step towards a 
; reconciliation, if she cared for one. .She h.ad 
i treated him .shamefully, done lier best to 
make a fool of him, and he had only himself 
to thank that she had not succeeded. Pro- 
bably she was engaged to Bi’imdon by this 
time — well, who cared? Not Fred Hayeraft, 
at all event.s. So he assured himself, even 
while ho ground his teeth at the very 
thought. The sudden appearance of Sultan 
Jan in his path, with Ids hand raised to the 
salute, interrupted his meditations, and he 
paused to ask after the old soldier’s family, 
whom Sultan Jim had visited that day on 
the nccEision of some tribal festival. 

“ They are all well. Sahib, and my youngest 
I nephew k comiiig to enlist in the regiment. 

; Sahib, I think that before long you will find 
I that the day is very near at liand.” 

Puzzled by the reference to Sultau Jan’s 
mysterious remark of the <lay before, .Hay- 
; craft mimnted the .steps to lik quarter!-, and 
threw open the door of tlie sittiiig-i'oom, 
then paused in speeehle.s.s jistonisbuient on 
the tbreshold. His surprise was not uii- 
callcfl-for. In Milton’s chair there was 
sitting a lady iu si ridiug-hahit ; a native 
doth was .swathed round her head, with her 
own helmet set jauntily siskew on the top of 
it, and her hands were tied together at the 
wrists. Horror kept Hiiycraft motionless 
for a moment; then, as the lady lifted her 
hound hands to him entreatingly, lie tt.re 
out his knife iind dashed towards her. 'riic 
cord was cut iu ii moment, and the intricate 
knots which fastened the heiid-eovering .sawn 
through, and tis the cloth fell aside, Hay ■ 
craft stood astonished and horrified in the 
presence of Miss Gralmin. 

“■What has Inippened?” he stammered. 
“ Who has dared— I ” 
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I’leaHe get me a little wateiy’ said Miss 
Graham faijitly. lu spite of the rough 
treatment she had received, she was far 
inoie e(ju;d to the situation than her re- 
calcitrant lover; hut she felt that she needed 
all her wits about her if events were not to 
be allowed to get beyond her nuinagemelit. 
Hayoiaft flew foi- the water, and wdiile she 
sijrped it, began luechaiiically to chafe her 
left hand, which was cold and numb, with 
the wrist deeply marked by the cords. 

'■ Plea.se don’t look at me with such a 
depth of hoi’i'or in your eyes,” she said at 
last, trying to laugh, “It’s all right now.” 

“ But what happened!! Who brought you 
here in this state?” 

“ I wa.s carried off by tribesmen from the 
end of the cemetery road.” 

“And my fellows rescued you and brought 
you up here, and never thought of setting 
you free? Oh, the idiots! — the sliameful 
idiots! How anyone could have been such 
a bmte as to tie jou up like this ! My poor 
darling, how you luu.st have suffered!” and 
he pressed his lips involuntarily to the mark 
on her wrist. But she drew her hand away 
hastily. 

“No; please wait until you have lieard all. 
It’s much worse than you think. The men 
who carried me off' were ctossed like tribes- 
men, but they were led by your old daffadar 
Sultan Jan, the man who saved your life.” 

Haycraft uttered an exclamation, and then 
stood silent, all the Imrrible triitli foi'cing 
itself in upon, his mind. Sultan .] iiu’s myste- 
rious oon.solations, liis sjuupathetic pi-ophecy 
of approacliing happiness, had meant this— 
this. “Oh, he aliall pay for it!” said Hay- 
craft sfiviigeiy, picking up his whip and 
turning to the door. But Miss tfiaham was i 
before him. I 

“What are you going to do?” she dc- 
unanded. 

“ Murder that old villain.” 

“ You know that if you touch him ndth a 
whip he will stab you. And are you going 
to leave me aloncs with libn and his men?” 

“You are right,” he answered hoarsely, 
laying down the whip, “1 promise you not 
to use violence, but send him to tlie cells I 
must and will, until I see whetlier it will 
punish him most to oOurt- martial him or 
hand him o''’^er to the oJ’diiuiry courts.” , 

“ No, you mustn’t do either — at least, you 
won’t if yon do as I ask yon. If you punish 
him, you must make an official report on the 
subject; and if he is tried, all the facts will 
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not.- In; lii-i'i; to won j you, iUitl you Ijiitti lue ] 
;n luui-h lliat. il's iiiipo.ssUile jiardoii hitu.” 

“You know Ui.tt it is tlie way be treated 
you that iaadden.s me.” ; 

“ Not at Mill. It is iieeausc he luwight me 
ina-c when you weiu resolved never to see 

“.But I t«‘ll you I was going to ride over 

“Nil, to ;isk you to forgive me for behaving 
like a jealous brute.” 

“ Wdl, [ doirt sa V you ;ire not to ride over 
to-morrow, I ,.n, you me foi-giveii now. Ihiss 
on the forgiveness to Sultan .7:iu.” 

“ But do yoa realize what your forgiveness 
involves?” 

“l'erhap.s I am not altogether in the 
dark." She looked .-iLiilingly into hi.-j eager 
even. “ But that i.s a matter f<ir to-morrow’s 
consideration. This evening we must — " 

“ My darling ! ” He took a .step forward, 
as if about to kiss ber, then, drew back. 

“ No, not now, when you are mj' guest, under 
my roof. But to-morrow ! ” 

Alias Graham’iS firm lips trembled. “1 
never liked you ho well as I do at this 
moment,” .slie said impulsively, holdijig out 
lier hand to him. “No, don’t be siily; sli.ake 
hands. And now we must I'cally tldiik of 
business. Aly father will be in a terrible 
.state, .so please take me back to Alibad at j 
onee. We .-.liall meet the rescue-party on | 
the way, no doubt, and you e;tii ileliver up [ 
your imwftleome charge. While the. escor-t j 
is getting ready, you might summon Sultan | 
Jan, and let us work on his feeliug.s. You j 
have forgiven him, mind.’’ 

“ No, no; it can’t be done.” 1 

“Then I don’t forgive yf.u, and yoti are 1 
not to ride over to-morrow. The two things | 
stiind or fall together.” | 

With sudden docility Hayerafi went out j 
to give Iii.s orders, finding, to liis great sati.s- ' 
faction, that .Alilton had braved the niglitly | 
ti'ri'ors of the desert, and Inid letuj'ued. He 
could therefore be placed in ebarge of the 
fort, which it might have been dangerous to 
leave without an Englishman in conirnand, 
a diiiieulty whicli had not occurred to Aliss 
Graham. 1 faring arranged matters with 
him, IfayerafL returned to his ipiarters and 
sent for Sultan Jan, who entered swelling 
with honest pride, nhieh hecanie positive 
complacency when he saw his eoinmnuder 
.standing hcHide Alias Graluiin's chair, with 
what, no doubt, seemed to him an tiir of 


proprietorship; In the fulness of his enn- 
tentnvejit he even w'cnt so far as to bestow 
a separate saluttv upon her. 

“Sultan Jan,” said Hayeraft. “look at me.” 

“ I .see you, Sahib.” Hurt .surprise at 
Hayeraft’s umsympathetic tone was th.-tinctly 
audible in Sultan Jiiirs voice. 

“Do I look like a hachiiash , -a lietrayer of 
bi.s siiit, a eontemner of hospitalitv, Suimn 
J.-ui?” 

“.Nay, Sahib; but”— in a consoling tone— ■ 
“it is the fate even of tbc wLse.st to fall 

“Did you roseiio we from the bat lie that 
I you might slay luy honour in time of peace, 

1 Sultan Jiini?” 

\ “No man ean slay the Lieutenant .S'.shib’s 
i hoiumi' save liiimself.” 

! “Nay; wlio has sought to do in my name 
a deed that would hi and me with infamy, 

I and rightly, wherever an Englishman is 
j found?” 

i “Nay, Sahib; no man can kiiotv that 
; w'e were working for you. We laid aside 
j the uniform of the Empress, and became 
I once more like our bretbr'en wlio call no 
I man master. We )jlaecd our beads in 
j Jeopar'Jy, but wispicion cannot light upon 
' you.” 

“Can’t jou understand, Sultan Jan, that 
you have done a most shameful ami wicked 
deed, and one de.serviiig of death?” Hay- 
craft’s anger was breaking its bounds again, 
ami Mi.sn Gjaham laid Inu' band for a ino- 
uirnt on liis to calm him, vshile Sultan Jan 
stiiod staring at tlmin, utterly taken aback. 

“ I knew not that the Sahib wa-s hiood- 
briither to the f 'oluiiel Sahib,” he iiiunnured, 
after racking Ida biaina to find .some pfa-sible 
eaiilainition of Hayeraft, '.s wrath. 

“All GluLstiaiw fii'e blood -brothers to one 
Oliutiier,” interpo.sed Ali.s.-i Graham hastily, 
for the sake of peace. 

“I knew it not, Mi.ss Sahili,’’ responded 
Sultan Jan, with unintentional irony. 

“ See, Sultan Jim, ’’said Hayeraft, muJerat- 
ing hi.<i tones with diffumlty, “when i hojud 
wluit you had done I was going out with my 
wliip, intending to deal with you ns 1 dealt 
with the tribesman who stole my pony — you 
reniemlierl — but the Aliss Sahih has asked 
for mercy for you.” 

“The MBs Sahib feared for the life of the 
.Lieutenant Sahib,” w.a.s the calm ie)ily, and 
Hayeraft gave up any further attempt to 
convey instruction to this singularly imprae- 
tiaible mind- 
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■' I have forgiven you, Sultan Jfui, because 
the Miss Saliib desires it, remembering that 
you are the man who saved my life. And 
now go, and see that the escort is ready to 
ride witli us to Alibad.” 

‘'The Sahib would take the woman back 
to her father, when I and ray kinsmen risked 
our lives to obtain her for him'l” Sheer 
amazement had bereft Sultan Jan of his 
good inanners for a moment. 

“ Gortainly, and at once. Go, Sultan Jan. 
Am I to command twice?” 

“God made the English,” said Sultan Jan 
with dignity, “and it may be tliat B.e under- 
stands tliem, but verily it is beyond the 
power of man to do so.” 

With this pai'ting shot he left the room, 
no doubt resolving to make no further at- 
tempts to do a good turn to such incompre- 
hensible people. Meanwhile Miss Graham 
smoothed her hair by the aid of a ridiculously 
small looking-glass which Haycraft brought 
out, and di’ank a cup of tea which Milton 
brewed for her apeoial benefit by means of a 
spirit-lamp, .and then announced herself as 
ready, and indeed eager, to start. When the 
little party had left the fort, it was still 
necessary to give some f ui'ther directions to 
Sultan Jan, and Haycraft called him up. 

“Understand, Sultan Jsin, that nothing 
ever to he said of this plot of yours.” 

“Nay, Sahib,” in a sulky voice; “I have 
ali'(‘ady laid that charge upon my kinsmen 
who helped me. No man cares to be made a 
laiiglung-stoek to the world.” 

“The Mias Sahib and I will not betray 
you. We shall say that she was carried off 
by tribesmen — as is true, .since you and yours 
had forgotten your duty and retunied to 
your old ways for the time— and that you 
brought her into the fort.” 

“True, Sahib; and I will say that we took 
her by force from the tribesmen, and that 
tlii'ee of them were killed and not 
unwounded when they fled before us 

“ That won’t do, Sultan Jiin. The Colonel 
Sahib would wish to see the battle-field. 
You had better stick to the truth.” 

“ And I would have said that the Li( 
tenant Sahib proved liimself a veritable Dilir 
Jang, iind cut down the chief man of the 
robbers ! " murmured Sultan Jiiii regi’etf ully, 
as he fell bncifc: to his place. 

After less than an hour’s riding the party 
from Shah Nawaz fell in with the rescue 
expedition from Alibad, and after a nan-ow 
escape of being fired upon-r-for in the belief 


that a general invasion of the frontier was in 
progress, people were inclined to see a tribe, s- 
man in every rock — .succeeded in restoring 
Miss Graham to her father. Great Nvas , 
the excitement among the Alibad force, and 
the simple and matter-of-fact statement of 
the heroine of the occasion could do little to 

I found myself surrounded by tribesmen, 
and I was tied and gagged, ■■md tlien I don’t 
remember very much until I found Mr. 
Haycraft setting me free,” .she said. 

“God bless you, Haycraft!” said Colonel 
Graham, wringing the young man’s hand. 
■'How can I ever thank you properly'?” 

“Eeally, sir, I did nothing but cut the 
cords and things,” was the trvithful dis- 
clalmei’, which was univei'sally attributed to 
modesty. “ I only wish I had come up in 
time to do some good; but whatever credit 
there is belongs to the daffadar Sultan Jan. 
He and his cousins and nephews were re- 
turning from leave, and happened on the 
spot at the p.sychological moment. There 
I fighting,” he added vindictively, as 
ight sight of Sultan Jan, looking 
modestly conscious of solid worth. 

“ Could you identify any of the villains if 
they were caught, Miss Graham?” asked 
Breudon, who had accompanied the force as 
a volunteer. 

“ There are one or two that I really think 
I should know again,” she responded. 

“It’s the most mysterious thing I ever , 
heard of,” Brendon went on. “A body of 
hostile tribesmen appearing out of the very 
ground, as it were, in this way, and then 
turning tail after all without making a fight , 
for it.” His wonder fell on deaf ears, for 
Miss Graham was not listening to Mm. 

“ May I come and see you to-mori'ow, sir?” 
she heard Haycraft saying to her father, and 
then muttering something about hoping that 
the fright would do Miss Graham no harm. 

“I was intending to ride out to you, Hay- 
craft,” said the oolouel ; “ but if you have 
business in town, pray come to us.” 

“Then I must tell papa to-night,” thought 
Miss Graham, and as soon as she reached 
home she insisted : on unfolding hei’ story, 
regardless alike of her fatigue and the late- 
ness of - the hour. The recital awakened 
alternate disgust and irrepressible amuse- 
ment ill the hearer. 

“'We must keep the secret, I suppose,” lie 
saidat last. “'We should set the empire in 
a I’oar if: we confessed tliat we had built, ' 
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lip a fiill-yrown frontier iieai-e on siiiih a 
fouiidation.” 

*• Yes, i:)api, and j'oti must ride over to 
Shall Naivaz, and call Sultan Jan out before 
the troop, and compliment him on his 
bravery, and give him a sword or a robe 
of honour or something — for saving me, 
you know.” 


FRAN-OIS 

[ F. A. Fahy was horn at Kiiivarra, county 
tlalway, ilOfli Sept., IBii-t. lie begivn writ- 
ing early. A little play acted locally was 
written at the ago of sixteen, and the same 
year his first poem appeared in The Jfatiov. 
Three years later Mr. Fahy became a civil 
.servant, and went to live in London, His 
exquisitely artless poems have happily suf- 
fered nothing at ail from being produced in 
an alien atmosphere. Mr. Fahy has .always 
prominently identified himself with Irish 
matters. He was one of the founders of the 
Irish Literary Society, and is one of it.s bii.siest 
hi morary officials. His songs, which not only- 
sing them.selves incomparably well but dance 
to their own music, have been largely diawn 
upon by composers. To hear The Donovuiis 
or Maureen is indeed to smell an Iri.sh hillside 
no matter how far away one may be. None 
of our Irish poets is quite so simple, wan- 
ning, and altogether Irish as Mr. Fahy.] 


LITTLE :sr.VRY CASSIDY.^ 

Oil, 'tia little Mary Cassidy’s the cause of all my 
misery, 

And the raison tb.at I am not now the boy I 
nsedtobo; 

Oh, she bates the beauties all that wc read about 
in history, 

And sure half tliu couiitry-fiide is a» lost for 

'I’ravel Ireland up and down, hill, village, vale, 
and town, 

Fairer than the ‘-cailin doim” you’ll he look- 
ing for in vaiuj 

Oh, I’d rather live in poverty with little Mary 
Cassidy, 

Than emperor without her be, o’er Germany 
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“ITl be hanged if I do!”hroki> from the 
colonel. Hi.s daugliter held up ii reproach- 
ful finger. . 

“ Pajia, you really shouldn’t. I'm ahocked 
at you. But you can reward Siiltan Jan 
with a clear conscience, for after all, he law 
done a. good turn to your' daugliter as well 
as to his commander, you sec.” 


A. FAHY. 

'Twas at the dance at Oarmody’s that fir 't I cacitht 
a sipriit of her. 

And heard her sing the ‘ • Droiglmeaii Donn ”, 
till tears came in my eyes, 

And ever since that ble«.-ed hour I’m dreaming 
day and night of her; 

The devil a wink of sleep at all 1 get from bed 
to rise. 

Cheeks like the rose in June, song like the lark 

Working, resting, night or noon, she never 
laves rny mind ; 

till, till ringing by my cabin lire sits little Mary 
C.as.sidy, 

'TLs little aise or happiness I’m sure I’ll ever 
find. 

What is ivealth, what is fame, what is all that 
people fight ahout, 

To a kind word from her lips or a love-glance 
fi-om her eye? 

Oh, though troubles tliroiig my breast, snro they’d 
soon go to the right-about, 

If I thought the curly head would be resting 
there hy'u’ bye. 

Take all f own to-day — kith, kin, and care away. 

Ship them .•tcro.ss the H.ay, or to the frozen xoiiej 

Lave me an orphan have — (utt lave me Marii 
CasKuly, 

I never would feel loue.some with the two of ns 


NORA. 

Oro, Nora agra. 

Give over now your joking ! 
Faith, I never eaw 
A cailin more provoking. 

Come and sit down by me, 

And listen now to raison, 

Sure, hung and drawn I’d be 
If loving you was high traison. 
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Whether I rest or rise, 

Of you alone I’m thinking, 

I’d rather a glance from your eyes 
Than the best of aiting and drinking. 
I’m tired of a lonely life, 

iln empty hearth's so dreary ; 

Oh ! the face of a darling wife 

Would Hurke the place quite cheery. 


CtiouDS. Ore, Kora machree, 

I don’t know for the life o’ me 
How I’ll aisy be 

Until I make my wife o’ ye 1 
Haven’t we courtin’ been 
Since we were stand-alonecns, 
fio.aming the fields so green, 

Ticking the haws and noneens? 
Often we’d stray away, 

Ko one taking care of us ; 

Ami (di 1 do you mind the day 
We fell in the hog, the pair of us? 

Oro, Kora, &e. 

And do you forgot the night 

That .mug in your little shawlcen, 
Wc wakhed the lightning bright. 
Sheltered behind the Walloon ? 
Although it howled and growled, 

’Ti.s little it did appal us, 

I told you my stories ould, 

And fang you ray come-al 1-yes. 

Oro, Kora, &c. 

Many and many’s the day 
We’ve left siuco then behind us ; 
Still, as they pass away. 

True friends they always find u.s. 
Koiv you’re n cailm grown 
With lovers around you many one, 
But I know by a way of my own 
You’d rather have me than anyone. 

Oro, Kora, &c. 


Don’t mind what go-ssips say. 

But scorn all their warning, 

For Love would turn to May 
The darkest winter morning. 
You’ve beauty, youth, and health- 
I’m hopeful, strong, and willing 
Oh, sure Ave’ll rowl in wealth 
Without another shilling ! 

Oro, Kora, &o. 


My cabin’s nate as a pin, 

And after all my labours, 

’Twoiild ho a cruel feiii 
To disappoint the neighbours. 

Just whisper the word in my ear, 

I’m dying to ho hearing. 

We’ll give them a night, never fear, 
That’ll never be bate in Erin. 

Oro, Kora machree, 

I don’t know for the life o’ n 
How' I'll aisy be 
Until I make my wife o’ ye 1 


[Shan F. Bullock was born at Crom, county I 
Fermanagh, 17th Hay, 1865. He was edu- 
cated at Farra School, county Westmeath, 
and King’s College, London. He is a civil i 
servant, but ho has nevertheless found time 
to work, with a single purpose, at literature. ] 
Hi.s Thrasna River recalls to one a long i 
sunny day spent amid the bleaching eorn- 
lielUs of Ulster, with the reek of the turf in 
the air, and the mountain for ever in sight. 1 
Hw Riiiff o’ Rvulies, The Chaamicr, and The \ 
JLmkicard Sqmde have in less ineasui-e this 
quality of trutli and realization. The close i 
of 1899 saw the publication of a new book 
by l\Ir. Bullock, The Barn/s ; and in 1901 he 
published /risA Pastorals, which is full of 
manifest truth and beauty. Mr. Bullock ' is 
the only wi'iter wo have at present who 
represents adequately and faithfully life in 
the north of Ireland.] 


THE TURF-OUTTEE3.> 

^ (fbom “ieisii pastobam ".) 

It was the first real day of spring; a living, 
heartsome day. The great sun looked down 
joyously on an awaking caith; the air had a 
freshness as of the sea; from every liedgerow 
the birds piped out; the hills were alive, the 
valleys jubilant; far away my lord, the moun- 
tain, stretched himself lazily in the .sunsihiiie; 
everywhere beneath the glad sky ran a liot 
of life, the earth thrilled with it, the wind 
came throbbing with its mad fervour. 

In the valley which lies between Emo and: 
Bliamus hill, the turf - cutters were out; 
and now, the clang of the one o’clock bell in 
Louth farmyard having died away among 
the hills, sat squatted round their fires among 
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tlie lioatlier. All tlifc morning, froni a score 
of mounds, the blue smoke had streamed up, j 
had run its tattered skirts together above ] 
the ievol of the hilltops, sTvept befoi-e the 
sUess of the wind out over Thrasua Eiver, 
and gone, trailing for the shining roofs of 
Buun. All the morning it had idled the 
^•^llk-y and lain strutehed like a Line veil 
upon the distant hills; wherever yon went, I 
all the morning, the pungent smell of it I 
(Iji.'inging to you im;uiori(;.s of mud walls, i 
.'-.oot-hl.'iokeni-d niftns, and clacking groups . 
round cottMgi; hf-artlistoma) had come to i 
you, now thin and faint (like the whitf from j 
a coat as he slouches ujj tlio aisle o’ I 

iSuiulays), now gratefully wholesome ami le- I 
freKliing as the breath of whins, now hot 
and reeking a.s frcmi the mouths of wattled j 
ehimuey.s. All the morning, in all your 
wanderings, the wind had brought to you | 
the sound of laughter, the shouts of the men, ' 
the songs of the women, the skirls of the I 
children; now and then, aa the smoke lifted, | 
you had glimpse of the crowd of workers, had ' 
seen the flash of the .spades and the glint of i 
the shawls and handkerchiefs, the sudden ] 
popping of the peat from black bog-hole.s, 
the going and comhig across the banks of 
the shrieking barrows; so, all the mfu-ning, i 
it had been; now silence held the valley, the 
smoke went up tliin and clear, and, scattered 
among the willow clump.s, you had sight of , 
the tuif-cuttcr.s gathered iu grtiup ' louud i 
the twinkling fires. 

At the top of the bog, not far from the I 
Gurleek roa<l, burned the lire of the T)aly.s; | 
and round it, sitting squat on the dry peat , 
bank, was a party of ten: three men, throe j 
women, and four little l>aly.s— a family group 
gathered from neighbouring bog-liolea to 
make merry over the potatoes and salt. ' 

As lord of tile fire, and tenant, moreover, 
of aji elegant imul-houae (the same, iu fact, 
that, in the old days, had .sheltered Pete 
Coyne), James J.)aly held chief scat at the 
feast, well shielded from the wind by a 
wilhiw (dump, his back to a stump, hia lega 
crossed luxnriou.sly. Peaide him, on the one 
hand, his brotlier-iti-law, Mike Brady, a thin, 
soiir-luoking man, sat pi'opped against a creel; 
on the other, liLs old father sat bent forward 
like over-ripe corn, hia eyes fixed wearily 
on the fire ami his old gums wagging. Facing 
these, cook and hostes.s in one, squatted the 
buxom Airs. Bah' (known thereabouts ns 
Fat Anne), having on this side her sistev-m- 
law, Mrs. Judy Brady, a woefully thin and 


I yellow little woman, and cm, that lier i.-ousin 
j Lizzie ihdan, young, frejsh, bomieiug, die 
i belle of the bog. 

Theise six almost ringed the fire: hut be- 
hind the broad back of Mrs. Bale, the les-er 
ring of four .sliockheacled children kept them- 
selve.sin a line state of exeiteiuent by iouking 
under tlie elbows of their eldens for a chance 
glimpise at the fire, by sci'anibliiig for tlie 
potatoes that occasionally came living over 
their mnther’.s shoiildei', petdiiig tlicrii with 
dieir lingcro (in .slavish imitatimi, be it saiii, 
of tlic ways of their cKIcr.s), and Ihrowiiig 
the liUins to tho dog. All wi-ro baiv-lt-ggcd 
and bare -footed, and what garmerits tiny 
wore were cuar.-ii; and ragged; the nirn wi-iv 
luud-.spatteied from head to foot, the womru 
peat-stained to tlm aukle.s and elbows, the 
rhildren .shuiing like niggers through their 
tatters. The grip of winter was still fast in. 
their bones, its hankships cut deep on rheir 
faces. Not a man there had sixpence in his 
pocket or tU pound in the world: you might 
have weighed (and valued) the bulk of them 
again-st Iialf a ton of liay. Truly an imcontli 
party enough, and a motley, striding tlicre, 
on the fat e.'«'th, beneath the gi.ad sky, to 
ajipease stern hunger with oifering.s of pota- 
toes and salt and libations of buttermilk ! 

“Well, glory be to God,” said Lizzie, the 
bouncer, as she cooled a potato by deftly 
throwing it from hand to liand; “glory be to 
God, but it’s grand to feel that warm sun on 
the Binall o’ your back.” 

“ Yis,” said Anne Italy, and turning over 
on her knees, began drawing a fresh cast of 
roasted potatoes from the fire witii a pair of 
wondou tong.s. “Yis, an’ wliin, forhy that, 
the fire’.s scorchin’ tho face on ye, it's like as 
if ye were stretched between two mustard 
plasters. There ye are, childer,” cried she, 
and began dropping the pt>tatoe.s one by one 
over her shmdder; “an’ God send they may 
fatten ye.” 

The children skirled and scrambled ex- 
citedly; the dog yelped and jumped. 

“ytopyir throats over there, dang ycl" 
shouted Mike Jhudy. 

“An’ .stop your.s, ilike,” retorted Anne 
.Daly, and hold out a potato. The milk- 
noggin went round; Lizzie, the bouncer, 
wiped her lips on her bare jiru), and gave 
anotherlittle sigh of content, 

“Oeh, but it’s a heavenly day, anyway,” 
she went on, and looked up at th(s sky. 
“Luk how faraway the sky has gone— an’ 
it as blue as blue. Aw, me. An' to think 
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that only yisterda)', or the day beforej wc cock. Ay, I do. But it doesn’t now. Na, 
were sliiverin’ in our stockin’s, an’ now— an’ na. It doesn’t now. Ay, but it’s well to lie 
now we’re as warm as warm. Aw, sure, it’s young. Yis!” 

powerful to be alive!” “ It is so,” groaned old Daly. “ It is so.” 

Mike Brady leant forward towards Lizzie. “Aw, ay,” sighed poor yellow Judy .Brady. 

“Ay, it’s well to be alive. It ’d take niore’n j “ It is so.” 
the sun to waim ye if ye were below',” said | Dole seemed come npoTi the party; almost 
Mike, and pointed downwards with his finger. | might yon have expected to see them turn 
“Sun or moon,” he went on grimly, when he j from the feast and sob among the lieather. 
had blown his potato cool, “is all one when ' Of the six making the inner ring (the other 
the worms are in your bones.” i ring and the dog had alreadj’' gone scamper- 

“ Ugh, listen to the man,” said Lizzie, with iug across the bog in quest of diversion) only 
a shrug. “Lord sees, it’s ducked in a bog- ; Anne Daly kept from groaning, 
hole ye should be, Mike Brady. Such talk ' “Well, divil take me,” cried she, “ but it’s 
on such a day !” i the lively party we’re gettin’. Faith, if we 

“An’ what ails the talk? An’ what ails only liad a hearse we could make a decent 
the day, will ye tell me?” answered Mike, funeral between us. Here, dang your eyes,” 
and, looking up, fixed his bright little eyes she shouted, and scattered fresh potatoes over 
oil Lizzie’s face. “Jist because you feel like theturfbank; “ stop your croakin’ wi’ them!” 
a filly on gms, is that any reason why I ■ James, her husband, took out his pipe, and 
should? Eh?” I with his little finger began probing the bowl 

Anne Daly sat back on her heels, leant on i in search of tobacco, 
the tongs, and bent forward towards Mike. ! “Me belt’s tight,” said he; “but I’ll croak 

’ ’ 'no more.” 

“Thank God for that same,” replied Anne. 
“For all that,” continued James, and 
looked at Lizzie, “I’m free to I'emark, I 
suppose, that it’s well to be young.” 

Lizzie raised her head. 

“An’ who’s denyin’it?”she asked, not very 
softly. 

“Divil a sowl,” answered James, and 
reached for a coal. 

“ To hear ye, an’ more’n you, ye’d think ye 
were all grudgin’ me me youth.” 


“ I say, Mike Brady,” said she, “ it ’d be 
manners in ye to keep your foolishness till 
ye’ve filled your stomach. Man alive, what 
ails ye? Or did ye sleep on nettles last 
night? You an’ your bones an’ worms. 

Aeh!” 

“She’s right there,” says James Daly, 
with a wag of his head. “Keep such talk 
till ye’re like the ould man here. Time 
enough to talk o’ graves, Mike, when your 
head’s white.” 

“Ay, ay,” gi’oaned old Daly; “ay, ay. 

Oeh, ay!” t “ Faith, an’ so I am," answered James, and 

“An’ isn’t it jist that,” snapped Mike; through his pipe smoke winked gravely at 
“isn’t it jist because I’m travellin’ fast to . Judy Brady; “so I am, for I wish to glory, 
white hairs meself tliat I say such things?” | Lizzie, 1 was young meself an’ had ye this 
“ White hairs your granny ! ” sneered Anne mortial miiiit i’ the inside o’ me arm.” 

Daly. “An’ you with ivery tooth in your Lizzie tittered and flushed; Judy Brady 
head. Arrah, whisht wi’ your bleather, put her hand on her wizened lips; Mike 
Mike Brady.” sniffed twice, which was as near laughter as 

“Arrah, whisht wi’ yours,” retorted Mike; he usually got; Mrs. Daly looked across the 
“ d'ye think ye can tell me about meself? A fire at her husband. 

lot o’ good the sun or the spring does any “Aw, thank ye, Mister Daly,” said she, 
man when the blood’s cowld in him. Look with a toss of lier head, 
at Lizzie, hloomin’ over there like a meadow' “Ai'rah, not at all, Mr.s. Daly,” answered 
daisy, an’ as full o’ life as a kitten. D’ye Jame.s, and waved his piipe stem; “not at all. 
think I’m iver goin’ to feel like that again?” Woman, dear, ould married people like us 
i “Ach, whisht, Mike,” said Lizzie, and are used to these wee things. Sure, ye needn't 
dropped her face. thank me. Sure, one o’ these fine days some 

“It’s God’s truth,” moaned James Daly, tight fella (we all knowir/io) ’ll be sayin’ as 
and wagged his head; “it’s God’s truth. I ruiich to Lizzie herself over the coals.” 
mind when the sight o’ the spring sun ’d Again James the wag winked at Judy 

make me jump like a salmon an’ go struttin’ Brady; Lizzie reddened and bridled uj>. 
along in me glory like a full-feathered pea- “Will he, indeed?" snapped she. 
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'* Aw, Vleotl htf will, me girl; 'deed he will,” 

"Ah’ hU))posi!r he dnoHii't, Mister I)aly?” 

•‘ll’lie 1,1 'I'd Sen’, ehiJd; the Lord sen’.” 

“Tlicn suppose he dms, Mister Daly?” 
Lizzie persisted. “AV'hat’l! happen then?” 

“A.w, the Lord knows, child ; the Lord 

‘•Are think,” said Lizzie, and bent towards 
liev tonnentor, “ye think I’ll sit here like 
Anne an’ listen to him?” 

“ I'm thinkin’ so,” drawled James. “ Sup- 
jiGsiii’ you’re wise, I’m tliinkin’ so.” 

“All’ supposin’ I’m not wise?” 

“Tlifii there’ll he the <livil to pay, I’m 
fearin’,” 

“’I’liiit’a what v(> tliiiik o’ niiirry in’?” cried 
Lizzie. 

“That’s it,” answered James, and looked at 
his wife ; “ that’s me expei-ience. But uivor 
fear, acu.shla; take thing.s aisy. Marryin’s 
like all el.se; ye get used to it in the course o' 
time. Ye do so." 

“ Ye think that?” cried Lizzie. ‘LVn’ ye 
think I — I— 1” 

“ I know all about it," answered James, in 
his drie-st manner, “all about it. At lir.st, 
when the bard word comes, ye’ll bite your 
lips; then, after a year or so, wltoit you’re 
aeasoned a hit, ye’ll flare out angry, an’ 
mehbe go for the tong.s ; after that, if you’re 
wise, you’ll jist notice nothin’. Aw, no. Like 
an ass’s skin, ye’ll get dull o’ feelin’; sticks’ll ; 
only rattle on ye; notUiu’ but prods of a pin’ll , 
make ye .jump. Aw, no. That’s the way o’ the j 
world, sirs. We’re all the sarue. At lirsc, if ; 
Alary goes out to milk, out Pat mii.st go to ’ 
carry tlie candle; after ii while, Aliiry goes he | 
her.self, an’ Pat sits smokin’ up the ehiiubley; ■ 
another year or two goes, an’ if the cow kicks 
M'aiy into the gripe, Pat says it’s a dauiued 
good job; after that, it’s jist waitin’ for the 
end, and when that eome.s, it’.s good-hye to 
tile graveyard for Pat or Mary— an’ a good 
riddance, too. Ay, that’s how the world 
goes, siivs; thatls the way.” 

James settled back against his stump, 
folded his arms, and with the knowing smile 
of your professioiuil humorist broad on his 
face, sat waiting for sport. Already, old 
Daly w.as nodrling over his pipe.; with gloJini- 
ing eyes the rest of the ring bent forward to 
have a good sight of Lizzie’s gJowing face. 

“That’s what ye .say,” cried Lizzie, .and 
siretched out a quivering .-irm; “ that’s what 
ye tell me to expect! That’.s the experience 
lia.s comt' to yoK, Jame.s Daly, after all the.se 
years? An’ ye sit there tellin’ it to me! 


But let me tell ye tliis, Jame.-, Daly, an’ 
to your face .1 aay it: If I thought- your 
words were true, I’d scorn ye; air. for 
meself, I’d pray the Lord to keep me always 
young, an’ I’d sooner die this day, nor--” 

At loss of a woid, perhaps at loss of a 
thought (for she was speaking in a flurry of 
exeitemctit), Lizzie paused; and Jiust then the 
young searecrow.s of .Dalys began to clamour 
out in the heather. 

“Were’soiild Kaw-liin!” cried they. “ Luk, 
mammy, at ould Ilaw-bin an’ the ass! ’ 

“Oo on,” said James Italy to Lizzie. “ Ye’d 
sooner die nor what (” 

“Here’s ould Raw-hill !” shouted the.sc:ire- 
tTOW.s. “ Luk, iiiammyr ! ” 

“Ah, lie tpiict, ye brats ye!” sliouted 
Anne. 

“Aw, but hi.-re’s ould Raw-bin I" persisted 
the acareciows. ..A.ud at the word Lizzie sat 
back and dropped her arm. 

Along the narrow eavt-paas which from 
Curleck road runs down the middle of Emo 
bog, ail old man came slowly, ami before 
him th'ove an ass and creels. .HLs f.ace was 
withered, lough, .stubbled with iron -gray 
hail' ; a battered heaver liat hung precari- 
ously on his ci'ow'u ; round his neck was a 
thick woollen muffler wrapiped round .and 
round, the ends hanging outside hi.s greasy 
waistcoat; a long frieze coat, adorned with 
many patches everywhere, with bras.s but- 
tons Imre and there, and pieces of cord in 
place of buttons elsewhere, hung from his 
lient old shoulders to his feeble old knees; 
his legs were tightly bound in coils of straw 
rope, and .as lie walked his great hob-nailed 
hoots slipped up and down on Ids heels ; his 
eye.s were fixed straight before him, lii.s tongue 
iiiei.'.wi;intly clicked on lii.s palate, and he 
walked so elosti to the aas’.s heels tliat he 
was able to rest his oaken .staff on the 
oniiiper of the creel-mats. 

Now Eohin, as he was called, was some- 
thing of a character and a good deal of a. 
favourite ; and as he passed the Dalys’ fire, 
Anne, nothing loath, maybe, in the mamuii' 
of hostesses, to eharige the talk among her 
party, or to bring diversion to it, rose and 
hailed him. 

“Hoi-i, Robin!” she called; “how the 
sorrow are ye?” 

“I’m righ tly,” answered Robin, and plodded 

“ Is it pass us ye would wi’out a crack?" 
cried Anne. “Och, unin alive, what’s the 
hurry?" 
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“ I want; sor.ws for the fire,” came back; 
“ I baven’t a spark.” 

“Ah, sorrow take the fire. Come over 
liere an’ share ours, an’ ate a roasted pratio; 

Itobin stopped sliort, .snatched his pate, 
mumbled a word or two to himself; then 
left his a.ss to its devices, crossed the ditch 
which keeps tlie bog from the cai-t-track, 
and stumbled through the heather towards 
the Dalys’ fire. 

All welcomed him. James shifted his seat 
a little and gave him a share of his stunijj ; 
Aime piled the potatoes before liim, set the 
milk noggin at his elbow, promised him a 
bite o’ bread an’ a dribble o’ tay later on, and 
told him to fire away. Without any ado 
Robin shot a potato from its jacket, dipped 
it in the salt, and began eating. He gave no 
time to talk, hardly lifted his eyes from his 
hands: well within ten minutes of the time 
of his coming there was not a potato outside ] 
his coat. 

He put down the milk noggin, gave a sigh i 
of big content, wiped his lips on his coat 
sleeve, settled bade against the stump, and 
begcan groping in his pockets for his pipe. 
Ali'eady James Daly, with lua elbow resting 
on the stump and his cheek on his hand, was 
fast .asleep; Mike Brady, fiat on his face, 
and with Ms forehead on his crossed wrists, 
was lying like a log ; old Daly, still sitting 
in the old place, had gathered up his legs, 
laid his arms across his knees, and gone 
asleep with his he.ad resting on his hands; 
from the thi'ee went up a great noise of 
snoring. 

“Well, I’m obliged to ye for that, Anne,” 
said Robin, as he brought forth his pipe. 

“ Lord love ye for it. Sure it’s powerful to 
feel full again. Ay, ay.” 

“Aw, not at all, Robin; not at all, man,” 
answered Anno, and set an old black poi’- 
ringer on the fire; “it’s a poor heart, sure, 
wouldn’t share a bite wi’ a neighbour. Here 
ye are, me son,” and she held out a coal with 
the tongs. “ Light up and have a diuw 
before ye have the tay. It’ll be ready in a 
jiffy.” 

: I’m obliged to ye, Anne, I’m obliged to 
ye. Lord love ye, Anne,” said Robin ; then 
lit his pipe and fell to smoking. Gradually 
his eyelids grew heavy ; the pipe went out 
and fell from his lips ; his head nodded once 
or twice, suddenly foil back on the stump — 
and Robin was with the snorers. 

Anne Daly took the porringer from the 


fire, poured some black tea into a mug, 
added a little sugar, and handed the mug to 
Mivs. Bi-ady. 

“Drink, Judy," said she. 

“God bless ye, Anne,” said Judy; and 
drank. 

“ Did iver God make quarer creatures noi' 
I the men, I wonder,” Anne went on, and 
passed the mug to Lizzie. “ To think o’ the 
four sleepin’ there like brute beasts an’ good 
tay goin’ beggin’. ■ Lord sees, its wonderful.” 

“Ay, it’s wonderful,” .said Judy Brady:. 
“ aw, sure they’re the powerful stmnge- 
mortals, any way.” 

“Strange?” said Anne. “It’s not the 
word. They’re onknowable.” 

“There’s Mike’d sleep fifteen hours on 
end, wi’out iver budgin’ a limb,” said Judy. 
“Dear knows, but only for the hunger, some- 
times I think he’d niver wake.” 

“Well, he’ll get little chance then o’ 
sleepin’ for ivei' in this wmrld,” was Anne’s 
comment. “ For the likes of us can’t get far 
fi'oni the hunger. Aw, no." 

“Aw, no,” said Judy, and took another 
sip of the tea. “ Aw, ’deed we can’t.” 

“Men are the divils,” Lizzie broke in, all 
suddenly. “To think o’ the way that James 
talked! . . . It’s— it’s not true, I tell ye 
... I toll ye, I’ll never get married if . . . ” 

Anne and Judy opened eyes of wonder. 
“ Lord sees,” said they, “ Lord sees !” 

Then said Anne in the voice of the scorn er ; 

“Ah, quit your foolery, Lizzie Dolan. 
Trpth, it’s in short clothes ye should be still. 
You and your tantrums, an’ your threats, 
an’ your bleather about niver marryia’!, 
Niver marry, indeed! Troth, will ye, an’ 
that before liarvest next. Here, take an- 
other drig o’ the tay an’ stop your romancin’. 
Mopin’, indeed! An’ James only jokin’ ye. 
Mopin’, indeed! An’ you as good, a’most, 
as marrit already, wi’ a snug house an’ a 
bouncin’ boy w^aitin’ for ye; an’ you not 
promised to him more’n a fortnight ! Come, 
sit over here, an’ tell us about that weddin’ 
dress ye’ll be after gettin’; an’ quit your 
liigbin’, for Ood’.s sake. Come on, I tell ye.” 

And Lizzie sat over; five minutes after- 
wards she was herself again, bright-eyed, 
voluble, as full of spirit.s and life u.s tliat 
spring day was full of glory. 

The talk was of butter, eggs, dresses— 
di'esses, forsooth I and these poor souls with 
only tatters in their wardrobes— -of their 
little aflaira, jjlea.sures, troubles, of jneii ajid 
mai'riage, and of Lizzie’s coming marriago in 
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particulai'. Presently it flagged somewhat, . 
cDiil a jjanse i‘cninng, Lizzie’s eyes fell upon 
tlio woeiiil figure of ould Eobin. She gave 
a little shiver of di“giist at sight of his old, 
thue-heiiteu fitee, his ugliness and squalor, 
his open raoutli and dribbling cliin. “Lord, 
tlu! ugly niikl man ho is,” said she; then, 
the spirit of mischief and of the spring 
being strong in her, readied over and softly 
took the old beaver from Itobin’s head. 

•‘Whisht,” said she, a-; Anne Daly re- 
inonsti'ated ; “whisht, till 1 show ye;” and 
piuulang some sprays of heather she, began 
decorating the hat. Long pieces .she lixed 
all round within tlm liiind, and Itanging 
down bchinil, and sticking forth the holes on 
top; here and there on the rim she laid a 
potato skin, and up) the front fastened the 
old luan's pipe ; then, all being to her fancy, 
gently replaced the. hat on Eohin’s head, 
and drew bad: tittering. 

“ Lord, the sight he is, the comical ould 
sight!” tried she; “whisht, Anne, whisht; 
don't laugh, or ye’ll wake him.” But .already 
Aline had laughed, and Eobin was awake. 

He sat forward, lilinking and rubbing his 
eyes. 

“.Faith,” said he, in a hoarse croak, “I — 1 
misdoubt I was asleep— so I was.® 

The women were so near laughter that 
none dared venture an answer. 

“Faith,” said Eobin again, “1 must hii’ 
been asleej), so f nm.st.” He yawned wearily, 
Btrotclied himself; then made as if to rise. 
“ ni have to be stirrin’, so T will,” said he. 
“ I wonder where that divil of an ass i.s, iiow'f 
Mebbe itts kickin’ in a bog-hole the cratiire 

With an effort Lizzie choked down her 
laughter. 

“Ah, no, Eobin," said alie; “ah, no; don’t 
bo stirrin’ yet. Sure, you’re time enough ; 
an’ there’s the aifi gi'aziii’ along the pas.s ; an’ 
ye haven’t had your tay ; an’-— iui’ sure ye’ll 
wait anyway till tlio men wake nji. Sure 
they’d die ojus glad to see ye again;” s-iid 
Lizzie, and winked knowingly at. Anne Daly. 

The (.lid man siit back agiiin.st the atuiiip. 

“ \'ei'y well,” said ho ; “ very well. Sure, 
there’s no huri-y, so there’s not. It’s .a long 
day till night yet ; an’ tiiuro’s no one waitin’ 
for iiie now at home. Aw, no.” 

Eobin gathered up hi,s knees, clasped them 
with his hands, and sat looking towards 
'J'hni.siia Eiver. “Aw, no,” ha m(.)aned, 
“there’s no one waitin’ now.” 

Again Lizzie turned to him. 


“Tell me, Eobin,” said she; “what age 
might ye be, now?-” 

“If God sjiares me, I’ll Im sevtiiity-five 
come next Hollentide, so I will. Yis, 
seventy-five years.” 

■ “It’s a big age,” said Anne Baly; “a 
powerful big ;i:ge.” 

“Ariah, not at .ail,” said Lizzie ; “sine 
it’s only a trifle, an’ it lies like a feather on 
him. I say, Eoliiii, isn’t it near time ye 
thmiglit o’ marryin’ again ?” 

’1’lie old man turned his liead slowly and 
looked full at Lizzie. 

“ What’s that?” said he. 

“Aw, now ye heard me well enough.” said 
Lizzie, with a ooy look. “ 'I'hat’s only your 
little way. Come, now, Eobin, out wi’ it. 
Who's the iiissie ?” 

“Is it o’ marryiu’ j-nu’rc axin’ me?” asked 
Robin ; and before the solemnity of his face 
Lizzie drojiped her eyes. 

“ It is,” said .she. 

Slowly Eobin turned his head and looked 
out over the heather. . 

“ I was mai’i'ied only once,” said he, veiy 
deliberately; “only once; an’ 1 wish to God 
I was married yit, for it’s me.self is the lone- 
.sorae nian this day.” 

The women looked .soberly at each other. 
.Acro.s.s the lire, old Daly awoke and sat 
.staring in wondt'rmunt at Eobin ’s hat. Mike 
Brady turned over on Ids back and began to 

“I dumio if j'c know it," said Eobin, turn- 
ing again to Lizzie, “ hut yi.slerday twelve 
mold hs to a clay it was that 1 buried Mai-y.,” 

Lizzie flushed criimson, and cast down her 

“ Aw, aw,” was .all .she could .say. 

“Yistei’day twelve months to a day,” 
Eobin went on. “An’ would ye Ijolievo me, 
it’s jiat the same wi’ me the day as it was 
twelve months ago — just as imiosome an’ 
bewildered.” 

Mike Brady satnpn'ight and, like old Daly, 
in sleepy amaze watched Eobin slowly ri.so 
to his feet. 

“It’samortial rariouskind o’feelin’ eoiues 
over a man,” i-aid Eobin, .still very deliber- 
ately, ami with his eye.s fixed .straight before 
him, speaking to no one in jxirticular, “ when 
he loses HOiuethin’ that he’s got n.sed to. 
If it’s only an ould ’hacey knife he kind if 
frets over losiii’ it ; air the longer he had it 
the more he misse.s it; an’ when it’s sniiie- 
thin’liidn’ that goes, an’ ould dog. mobbe, or 
an ass, or somethin' — aw, sure, the feelin’s 
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woeful, woeful. It’s lek as if the world 
was different, somehow, an’ one’s self, an’— an’ 
iverything. Aw, yis, it’s a mortial curious 
kind o’ feelin’. Am’, if so be it’s God’s will 
that a man loses a child or a sister, or- — 

Eobin paused, and, looking down at his 
hoots, began rubbing hLs chin with his 
lingers. One or two of the potato skins and 
a .spray of heather fell from his hat, but he 
never saw them fall. Like logs the three 
women and the two men sat watching him. 
James I)aly still slept. Out in the heather, 
the children were shouting. From the fires 
here and there among the willow clumps, came 
the sounds of song and laughtei’. 

‘‘Nigh fifty years,” Eobin went on, and 
raised his face, “1 lived wi’ Mary— nigh 
fifty years; an’ all the time, ’cept one day an’ 
niglit I spent in Glann witnessin’ to a law- 
suit, I was niver parted from her. Fifty 
year; sure it must be we got well used to 
each other. Aw, ay, it must be. Sure it 
stands to sense when two people eat for 
fifty years at the same table, an’ work to- 
gether, an’ sleep together, an’ do iverything 
together, that — that one’s not one’s self at all 
but jist as much one as t’other. Sure it 
must be. Aw, I know it ; well I know it.” 

Again Eobin paused. James Daly awoke ; 
yawned; slowly raised his eyes; all at once 
. caught sight of Eobin’s heather-decked hat. 

“Why — why,” ho began ; “what in glory, 
Eobin — ” 

“All, whisht, ye hodach, ye!” snapped 
Anne, hi.s wife ; “ whisht wi’ ye !” 

Eobin fixed his eyes on Ehamus bill, and 
went on ; 

“Ay, but it’s wonderful the grip a woman 
has on a man when he’s lived wi’ her for 
fifty years. Ay, it’s astonisliin’. An’ ye 
never know how astonisliin’ it is till ye lose 
her. Naw, ye niver know till then. Losin’ 
anythin’ else in the world’s nothin’ to it ; 
nothin’ at all. Ye get used to that, in a 
week, or a month, or so ; but niver, niver do 
ye get used to th’ other. Niver, niver ! Ah, 
well I know it. . . . Twelve months ago, an’ 
a day more, 1 buried Mary. That’s a longish 
time, ye’d think, long enough anyway to get 
used to niissiu’ her. But, somehow, I can’t 
get used to it. How is it, will ye tell me? 
How does it come that ivery night I start 
from me sleep an’ stretch out me hand to 
feel if she’s there— ^an’ she isn’t; an’ ivery 
night i lie awake from that on till mornin’, 
jist lyin’ frettin' an’ frettin’, an’ thinkin’ an’ 


thinkin’? An’ how is it, will ye tell me, tliat 
when I’m lightin’ the fire o’ moriiiu’s, or 
lacin’ me boivts, or eatin’ mo breakfast, or 
doin’ anythin’ at all, I keep turnin’ me head 
as I used to do when she spoke or I heard 
her foot? An’ what is it sends me waiidoriti’ 
about the house as if I was lookin’ for some- 
thin’ — lookin’ for somethin’, I dunno what^ 
An’ then I ramble about, the fields, an’ do 
tills an’ that, an’ see this an’ that, an’ all the 
time me mind is ramblin’, an’ I go mooiiin’ 
an’ stumblin’ about ji.st as if I was lookin’ 
for a thing I’d dropped. What makes mo 
carry on like that, now? An’ then 1 come 
back; an’ when I lift the latch, somehow 
there’s a kind o’ dread on me, for I know the 
house is empty as the grave, an’ I know 
I’ll keep bearin’ things, an’ imaginin’ things, 
an’ doin’ qua, re things. ,Aw, it’s miglity 
curious, ojus strange. An’ through it all I 
know I’m foolish; aw, I know it. 1 know 
she’s dead, an’ buried ; an’ I know I’ll niver 
see her in this world again ; an’ I keep tryin’ 
to get used to it, an’ tryin’ to make the 
best o’ things, seein’ ’twas God’s will an’ 
can’t bo helped; but it’s no use, no use. I 
can’t forget things ; I can’t get used to the 
loneliness; an’, for all I know, if I was to 
live to be a hundred it’d be jist the same, an’ 
I’d be as lonely then as I am this mortial day. 
I’d go home then, jist as I’ll go home the 
day, knowin’ that there’s an empty house 
waitin’ for me, an’ a dark hearth ; an .I’d go 
moonin’ about, an’ in an’ out, an’ up an’ 
down, jist as if I was hopin’ to see someone 
or tryin’ to find somethin’. An’ the foolish- 
ness of it, sirs, the foolishness of it ! , .Foiy 
sure, there’s nothin' to be found, nothin’ in 
the world ; an’ there, starin’ me in the face, 
iver an’ always, is Mary’s ould chair, arr 
there’s her boots, an’ her shawl, an’ her spec’s, 
an’ the chair’s empty, an’ the boots, an’ ivery- 
thin’. Ay, iverythin’s empty, house an’ all, 
house an’ all—an’ it’s meself only feels like 
a ghost in it.” 

Eobin stopped, rubbed his chin for a 
moment, then turned to Liszie. “ So ye’ll 
see,” he said, and strove to smile a little, 
“ ye’ll see that, luebbe, when all’s considered, 
I’ve had enough o’ marryin’ to do my time.” 

“Aw, God help ye,” moaned Anne Daly; 
“God help your ould heart.” 

But Lizzie, her face all wet with tears, ran 
to Eobin. 

“Wait, Eobin,” .said she, and deftly began 
plucking away the sprig.s of heather from 
his hat; “wait, me son, till I fix the Land 
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ijii tliafc ould liat o’ yours— sure it’s all 
oiookiici, an’ up an’ down. There, now it's 
hetter; an’ may God forgive me this day!” 

“Forgive ye for what, child?” asked 
Eobin. 

“ Aw, for me .sins,” cried Lizzie ; “an’ may 
God he good to you. lint aisy, now, till I 
iix ye up a bit. Aisy now,” said she, and 
knotted liis scarf; then buttoned bis waist-, 
coat; then stooped and laced up his boots; 
last of all took tlie old man. by the hand. 
“Ah', now, come aw.ay wi’ me,” said she, 
“till I , help ye catch the ass, an’ get the 
acraws for the fire. Come away.” 


“Aw, good-bye, Robin,” said Anno IJaly, 
and spoke for the rest. “Good-bye, niu son, 
an’ may tlie angels keep yo and comfort 


So, hand in hand, Robin and Lizzie started; 
! and just as they .set foot on the lieathei’, 
Lizzie turned her head iind flashed .a look 
at Jiune.s Laly as he sat .staring Imrd into 
the firi'. 

i “An’ now, James Daly,” cried slie; “noK’ 
W'hat have ye got to say for your.selfV” 


[Lionel Johnson was born at Eroad-stairs 
in 1805, the youngest son of Captain William 
Victor Johnson and grand.son of the second 
baronet. His Irish descent was through the 
lirst baronet. Sir Henry Johnson of Ballykil- 
eavan, Governor of Ro3.s Castle. He was 
educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. Mr. Johnson published one prose 
volume. The Art of I'homas IJwdy, and two 
volume.s of poems. His eritieisiu.s wore of the 
highest order, and when collected from the 
various journals in which the 3 ' appearcrl I 
.should form bis enduring monument, lie i 
WHS very mucli beloved and honoured by j 
those who knew him, and to them his early 
death is an abiding grief.] 


more music, .sad and slow ! She lies 
and more beautiful than early morn, 
rned am I, and of her looks forlorn : 
.'ain raemoriea iramortiilize 
The w'!iy of her soft eyes. 

Her virgiuiil voice low borne. 


The balm of griie.ious death now laps her round 
As once life gave her grace beyond her peers. 
Strange I that I loved this lady of the spheres, 
'I’o .sleep by her at last in common ground : 
When kindly death hath hound 
Mine eyes, and .sealed mine ears. 


Maidens! make a low innsio: merely make 
Silence a melody, no more. This day, 

She iravels down a palo and lonely way : 
Now for a gentle comfort, let her take 
Siich music for her sake, 

Xu mouniiiig love can play. 


THE LAST MUSIC.' 


Holy my queen lies in the amis of death : 
Music moves over lier still face, atid 1 
Lean breathing love over her. She will lie 
In earth thus calmly, under the wind’s breath- 
The twiligiit wind that saith: 

Iiest.1 tooHhy found to die. 


Calmly, breatlie calmly all your music, nmids 
Breathe a calm mu.sie over my dead queen. 

All your live.s long, you have not heard nor s 
Fairer iimn she, whose liair in .sombre braids 
With beauty overshadcs 
Her brow broad and serene. 


Surely .she hath lain so an iiundrcd yetirs : 
Peace i.s upon her, old as the world’s Iicart, 
Breathe gently, inii.sie ! Mnsic done, dcpai 
And leave me in her pre.sence to my tears, 
With music in mine e.arK; 

For sorrow hath its art 
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I!,o.sea from Paestan rosaries 1 

More goodly rod and wliito was she : 
Her red and white were harmonies, 
Not matched upon a Paestan tree. 
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Ivories blaundicd in Alban air! 

Sbu lies more purely blaunchcil than yon : 
Eo Albaji whiteness doth sliG wear. 

Hut death’s perfection of that hue. 

Eay ! now the rivahy is done, 

(If red, and white, and whiter still : 

She hath a (.dory from that Run, 

ITho falls not from Olympus hill. 


TO MORFYDD. 

A voice on the windis, 

A voice by the waters, 
Wanders and cries : 

OhJ what are the winds? 
And what are the wal^-s? 
Aline are your eyes. 


K. BAREY 

[Richard Barry O’Brien was born afc Kil- 1 
I’usii, county Clare, in 1847. He was edu- 
cated by private tntor.R and at the Catholic 
University, Dublin. In 1874 he was called 
to the Irish Ijaiy and in 1875 to the English. 
After practising for a time in England he 
glided into politics and literatiu’e, devoting 
himself .mainly to Irish historical studies. 
He Ims written the following books: — T/ie 
Irish Land Question and Eyujlish Fuhlic 
Opinion-, The Parliamentary Ilisiory of the 
Irish Zand Question-, Fifty Years of Conces- 
sions to Jrekiiul ; Thomas Drunimnnd, Life and 
LclUrs-, Irish Wrongs and English Mmedies', 
The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell ; The Life 
of Lord Russell of liilloteen. He has also 
edited, with an introduction, a new edition 
of the Aatohiogra-phy of Wolfe Tone. Mx. 
O’Brien was one of the founders of the .Irish 
Literary Society, and he lias beau its eliair- 
luan since its establishment.] 


THE DEATH OF THOMAS DRUMMOHD. 

(FROM “Tins UFB OP ounMiroirD”.^) 

; ; Dramniond’s labours in Ireland seriously 

’This aucl fiilltiwliig extracts aro given by kind per. 
sjuission 01 die author. ' ■ ^ 


Western the wind.s are, 

And ivestom the waters. 
Where the light lies : 

Oh ! what are the. winds? 
And tehat are the waters? 

Mine are pour eyes. 

Cold, cold groiv the winds, 
And dark grow the ivaters, 
Where the sun dies ; 

Oh! what are the wiyids? 
And what are the waters? 

Mine are your eyes. 

And down the night winds 
And down the night waters, 
The music Hies; 

Oh! w!ui,t are the winds? 
And what are the waters? 
Cold be the winds. 

And wild he the -waters. 

So mine he your eyes. 


O’BRIEN. 

impaired his health. So anxious was he to 
promote the welfai'e of the country tliat, not 
content with zealously discharging his own 
duties, he undertook additional work of a 
most arduous kind. A commission liad been 
apjiointed, chiefly upon his suggestion, to 
consider the advisability of constructing ex- 
tensive lines of railway, under the control of 
Government, throughout the country ; and 
he was, at his own solicitation, appointed one 
of the commissioners. 

Drummond’s work upon this commission 
would, if he had never done anything else 
for H’eland, have entitled him to the lasting 
gratitude of the Irish people. But the work 
was too much for him, and he sank under it. 

In the winter of 1889 it became evident 
that Drummond’s health was breaking down. 
His friends ui'ged him to relinquish his 
duties for a time, and .seek rest and change of 
scene. Yielding to their repeated entreaties, 
he went to England for a short time. He 
returned to Dublin in .If ebruaiy, 1840. 

Oh April 10 of that year, Mr. MlLennan 
tells us, he entertained a party of friends to 
dinner. He rode to the Castle as usual on 
Saturday morning. On Sunday he became 
seriously unwell. On Monday he grew worse. 
On Tuesday it became clear that Thomas 
Drmmnond had not now long to live, 
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As purr' .’iiirl noble a sou! as ever liarl 
been breallitd into man was yniekly passing 
•iw.iy. (,>!i Tin-s'lay night he asked to sou 
Jii.-. fliililr,,-u. Tuo doctoi’s felt obliged to 
cleiiy Ihiti this iei|uust. Jle then begged 
111'. Johnson to open a drawer, which he 
pointed out. where tliere were three sinall 
iiiblo.j, ouch with a lii.sinry attaeliud to it. 
“(■five ilie.sii’'; he .said, “to my children, with 
their papa’s blessing. It is the beat legacy 
1 can give them.” 

Un SVeiln(:,'.sdav aftei'UQOu IlninminiuT be- 
gan to sink rapidly. All was nearly over 
now. 1 ) 1 '. Julmsfiii told his noblo-hearted 
patient tli'it he had not many minutes 
live. “.Doctor,” replied Drummond, “all is 
peace. Tell my mother that on niy death- 
bed 1 reinctnl.iercd the instruction I had 
received from her ill chiUllwaid.” M is. lU'um- 
iiioiul oiitei'cd the room, and he bade bur a 
last farowoll. “ DcareBt beloved Maria,” he 
said, “ you have been an angel of a wife to 
me. Your admonitions have bles.sed me loiig.” 
The la-st moments had now arrived, and Dr. 
Johnson u.skcd Drummond where he wished 
to ho buried, “in Ireland or in Scotland 
“ In Ireland, the land of my adoption,” was 
the inunediate answer; “I have loved her 
well and served her faithfully, and lost my 
life in her service.'’ All then ended. One 
of the he.st, one of thu iimst unselfish and 
purc-miiuled friends Ireland ha.scver known, 
was no more. 

Driimmoiid'H remains rest in Ifarold’s (.'ross 
Cemetery, Dublin, and his statue — the only 
one, it may he truly taid, over erected tiy the 
Irish people to an English official — slancla in. 
the City Hall, side by side with the sculp- 
tured figures of Cliarle.s Lucas, Hemy (Irat- 
taii, and Daniel D’Counell. His memory is 
to-day as green in the hearts of the nation 
he loved aud served so well ; his name 
hemoured aud revered wherever his life aud 


THE C.U'TD-Rl-l OF WOLFE TONE. 
(reoM Tiin AUToiiroflK.'vrnY or tone.) 

Yet another effort wa-s to Ihj made. On 
iSejitemher dOth the last French e.xpedition 
.sailed from Brest. It consisted of a fleet of 
one sail of the line, the f/tiohe (74 giuis), 
eight frigatc.s, Loin’, Jkioiue, Sdlone, Co- 
c/iictA, £-iabust‘adc, L/mortalitu, Jtomaine, 


SemillarUd, and one selaioner, the /hi/", 
under the eommand of Admiral Boiupaid, 
,'ind of an army of 30C)L men iiiidej' (beiftal : 
Hai'dy. Tonewa.s on hoard the admii’sir.s siiip, 
the Iloclte. As on the previous occasion, tliei 
ships were .scattered on the voyage; hut f-n 
October 10 .Bompard arrived at the en- 
trance of .Lough Swilly with the .ffccAc, the 
Loire, the aud the IJicks. He was 

instantly signalled from the .-horr;, ..At day- 
break next morning a British Bipiadron, emi- 
sisting of six sail of the line, .me njis;.' (tSU 
guns), and two frig;.i.ti?s, iimler the toimnami . 
of .Sir .lolin Boriase Warren, hove in sight, 
i Uoinpard .signalled the French frigates anti 
I t!\e sehot.ner to retreat, ami cleared the 
i I/iii:/w ftn- aeti.rn. A boat from fUo BiLe 
came alongside the iloehn for last oriki'ti. 

1 The French oiUeer.s giitlmrcd aivnmd Tone, 

' and urged him to e.seape. “The contest is 
; liopele.5s,” they said. “We. shall be prisoner^i 
(if war, hut what will iieennm of you?” Ho 
answered, “Sli.ill it he said that I tied when 
‘ the French were lighting the battles of inv 
I country? No; I shall stand by the ship.” 
The British admiral having despalelied two 
' .s.ail — the razee and a fi'igat.;— to give cha&o 
I to the Loire and the liemhie, boie down on 
I the Hoehe, witli the res! of the siiuaclron. Tlie. 

1 French ship was surrounded; but Bompawl 
I nailed hi.s colours to the mast. Ff.r.six hours 
I the Ihtrhe stood the eomhined fire of the 
1 British slii{)s. Her masts were cliHinantled : 
lier rigging was swept away; the scuppers 
ilowed with blood; the wounded filled the 
cock-pit. .At length with yawning ribs, with 
five feet of water in the hold, her I'lidder 
carried away, her s,aik and cordage lianging 
I in .sluvds, her batteries flisiaonntc.l aud every 
' gun .sill-need, .she struck. Tone ufiwumuded 
' a battery, and fmigbt like a Hull, psp)O.Mng 
i him, self to every ]ieril of tin; eoniliet. 'I'lm 
I lloehe was towed into Lo.fli Swilly, and 
' the prisonci'K lauded ami marched to F.,etter- 
I keuny, The Earl of Dnvan invited the Mer.ih 
j officers lo breakfast. Tone lyas among the 
guests. An old college companion, Sir ( .(eoigo 
Hill, I’ccognizerl him. “How do you do, Mr. 
Tone?” said Hill. “1 am very Inoppy to st-e 
you.” Tone greeted Hill cordially, and f^aid, 
“How are you, Sir George? How are Lady 
Hill Hud your family i” 'riii* polir e. who sus- 
pected that Tone was aiming thi- piisoner.s, 
lay in waiting in an adjoining room. Hill 
went to them, pointed to Tone, and said, 
“There is your man Tone wa.s called from 
the table, lie knew that hi.s hour had coine, 
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blit he went chaerfully to his doom. Enter- 
ing the next apartment, he was surrounded 
by police and soldiers, awested, loaded with 
irons, and hurried to Dublin. 

On November 10 he was put on hi.s 
trial before a couit-martial. He said to his 
judges; “I mean not to give you the trouble 
of bringing judicial proof, to convict me, 
legally, of liaving acted in hostility to the 
CTOvernmont of his Britannic Majesty in Ire- 
land. I admit the fact. From my earliast 
youth I have regarded the connection be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain a.s the 
curse of the Irish nation, and felt convinced 
that, whilst it lasted, this country could 
never he free nor happy. My mind has been 
confirmed in this opinion by the experience 
of every succeeding year, and the conclusions 
which I have drawn from every fact before 
ray eyes. In consequence, I deternuned to 
apply all the powers which my individual 
efforts could move in order to separate the 
two countries.” 

He made but one request. He asked to 
be shot like a soldier. The request was 
refused, and he was ordered to be hanged 
within forty-eight hours. On the morning i 
of the 12th of November Cunan moved the I 
Court of King’s Bencli for a writ of habeas i 
corpus. “ 1 do not pretend ”, he said, “ that 
Mr. Tone is not guilty of the charges of 
which he is accused. I presume the officers 
were honourable men. But it is stated in 
this affidavit as a solemn fact, that Mr. Tone 
had no cmninis.sion under his Majesty, and 
therefore no court-martial could have cog- 
nisance of any crime imputed to liim whilst 
the Court of King’s Beucli sat in the capacity 
of the great ci’iminal court of the land In 
times when war was raging, when man was 
opposed to man in the field, courts-martial 
might be endured; but every law authority 
is with me, whilst I stand upon this sacred 
and immutable principle of the Constitution, 
that martial law and civil law are incom- 
patible, and that the forraei' must cease with 
the existence of the latter. This is not, how- 
ever, the time for arguing this momentous 
question. My client must appear in tins 
cqurfc, He is cast for death this very day. 
He may be ordered for execution whilst I 
address you. , I call on the court to support 
the law, and move for a habeas corpus., to Ise 
directed by the Provost - Marshal of the 
barracks of Dublin, and Major Sandys, to 
bring; up the body of Tone.” 


Chief -jvMiee — “ Have a writ instantly 
prepared.” 

Curran— “My client may die whilst the 
writ is preparing.” 

Chief -justice — “Mr. Sheriff, proceed to 
the barracks, and acquaint the Provo; ;t- 
Marshal that a writ is preparing to .suspend 
Mr. Tone’s execution, and see that he be not 
executed.” 

The Sheriff hastened to the prison. The 
court awaited his return with feverish sus- 
pense. He speedily reappeared. 

“My lord,” he said, “I have been to the 
barracks, in pursuance of your order. The 
Provost -Marshal says he must obey Major 
Sandys. Major Sandys says he must obey 
Lord Cornwallis.” 

Curran — “My lord, Mr. Tone’s father 
has just returned after serving the writ of 
habeas corpus, and General Craig says he 
will not obey it.” 

Lcyrd Chief - justice Kihuarden — M.i'. 
Sherilf, take the body of Tone into custody, 
take the Provost-Marshal and Major Sandys 
into custody, and show the order of the 
court to General Craig.” 

The Sheriff hastened once more to the 
[ prison. He returned quickly. He had been 
j refused admittance, and was told that Tone 
I had attempted suicide, and that he lay in a 
precarious state. A servant was called to 
corroborate the Sheriff’s statement, 
j Lord Chief-justice — “Mr. Sheriff, take an 
order to suspend the execution.” 

At the prison Tone lay on his pallet 
dying. On the evening of the 11th of No- 
vember, while the soldiers were ei’eoting the 
gallows before his window, he out his throat 
with a penknife, inflicting a deep -wound. 

I At four o’clock next morning a surgeon 
came and closed the -wound. As the carotid 
arteiy was not out, he said that Tone might 
recover. “ I am sorry”, said Tone, “ that I 
have been so bad an anatomist.” He lingered 
till the morning of November 19. Stand- 
ing by his bedside, the surgeon whi.spered to 
an attendant tliat if he attempted to move 
or speak he would die instantly. Tone over- 
heard him, and, making a slight movement, 
said: “I can yet find words to thank you, 
air. It is the most welcome news you can 
give me. Wliat should I wish to live for?” 
Falling back with these expressions upon his < 
lips, he instantly expired. 

So pe;ri.shed Wolfe Tone. So ended the 
1 rebellion of 1798. 
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[Mrs. Mnade was born at Dandon, county 
Cork, tlie daughter of the Eev. R. T. Meade. 
She married in 1879. She wrote her first book 
ac .seventeen ; and now she is perhaps the 
most voluminous of all living writers. The list 
of her work.s is a very long one. Scamp and 
I, from which the extract is taken, does not 
at nil equal in literary achievement her later 
work, ljut it is dear to the writer as being 
the first of her books to bring her popularity. 
Mi'.s. Meade’s lot must be eounted happy. 
She is beloved of little girk, and some girls 
well on in their teens. She has an immense 
popular ity, and she knows how to write of 
little girls with great charm and truth. She 
edited the girls’ magazine, Atalanla, for six 
years. In her' hands it was an ideal magazine 
for its purpose. Besides stories for girls, 
Mrs. Meade i.s con.stairtly engaged in writing 
novels.! 


A Doa AND HIS STORY. 

(mow "SO-i.-MP AND l”.*) 

If ever a creature possessed the knowledge 
which is designated “knowing”, the dog 
Scamp was that creature. It shone out of 
his eyes, it shaped the expression of his 
countenance, it lurked in every corner and 
crevice of his bi'aiu. His career previous to 
this night was influenced by it, his career 
subsequent to this night was actuated by it. 

Only once in all his existence did it desert 
him, and on that occasion his life was tlie 
forfeit. But as then it was a pure and simple 
case of heart preponderating over head, we 
can scarcely blame the dog, or deny him his 
full share of tlie great intellect which belongs 
to the knowing ones. 

On thus evening he was reaping the fruits 
of his cleverness. He had just partaken of a 
most rcfre.shing meal, he had womed himself 
into what to him were very fair qu.arters, 
and wanned, fed, and comforted, was sleeping 
sweetly. By birth he w'as a mongrel, if not 
a pure untainted street eur; he W'a.s shabby, 
vulgar, utterly ugly and oommonplace-look- 

He had, however, good eyes and teeth, and 
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both these advantages of nature he was not 
slow in availing himself of. 

By the pathos of his eyes, and a certain 
knack he had of balancing liinuself on the 
hinder part of his body, he had won Flo’.s 
pity, and secured a shelter and a home. He ; 
guessed very accurately the feelings of his 
ho.st and hostess towards liim. 

Diek’.s hospitality was niggardly and forced, 
Jenks made him welcome to his supper, for 
he regarded him with an eye to business, but 
Elo gave him of her best, from pure kindness 
of heart. The wise dog therefore resolved to 
take no notice of Dick, to avoid Jenks, and 
as much as possible to devote himself to Flo. 

Hu had passed through a terrible day, had 
Scamp. 

In the morning he had been led out to 
execution. To avoid the dog-tax, his master, 
who, truth to tell, had never regarded him 
with much afl'ection, had decreed that Scamp 
should be drowned. In vain had the poor 
faithful creature, who loved his brutal master, 
notwithstanding the cruel treatment to which 
he so often subjected him, looked in his face 
with all the pathetic appeal of his soft 
brown eyes, in vain he licked his hand as he 
fastened the rope with a stone attached to 
it round his neck. Drowned he was to be, 
and di’owned he would have been, but for his 
own unequalled knowingness. Scamp guB.ssed 
what was coming, hence that appeal in his 
eyes; but Scamp was prepared for his fate, 
I'ather he was prepared to resist his fate. 

As his jnaster was about to raise him in 
his arms and fling him far into the stream, 
he anticipated liim, and leaped gently in 
himself, wlien, the stone being round his 
neck, he sank at once to the bottom. 

His master, well pleased, and thinking 
how nicely he had “done” Scamp, laughed 
aloud, and walked away. The dog, not 
wasting his breath in any useless struggles, 
heard the laugh as he lay quietly in the 
bottom of the stream, he heard also the 
retreating footsteps. 

Now was kis time. 

Ho had managed to sink so near the edge 
of the stream as to he barely out of his 
depth, he dragged himself upright, pulled and 
lurched the heavy stone until his head was 
above water, and then biting through the 
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ropo with those wonderful teeth, was a free 
dog Qiioe more. 

(iiiite useless for him to go homo; he must 
turn his hack on that shelter, and come what 
may, face the great world of London. 

So ail day long he had wandered, foot-sore, 
exliauated, and hungi’y, over many a niilu of 
street, until at last the smell of hot roast 
goose lind so overcome him, that he had in 
hi.s desperation fastened his teeth into Dick’s 
trousers, thereby ultimately securing for 
himself a supper, and another homo. 

Now after all his troubles, hardships, and 
alariJis, he was sleeping sweetly, enjoying 
the repose of the weary. It was unpleasant 
to be disturbed, it was truly annoying to 
have to open those heavy brown eyes, but 
Scamp had a heart, and sobs of distress had 
roused him from his pleasant dreams. He 
cocked his ears, sti’ctelied hinmelf, rose, and 
pushing his big awkward head against Flo’s, 
which was bent low in her hands, began lick- 
ing her face with his small, rough tongue. 

.Finding she took no notioe of this, lie 
forced her to look up and attend to him, by 
, jumping wholesale into her lap. 

“Oh, Scamp!’’ .said the child, putting her 
arms round him, “does yon know as Dick 
isn’t an honest boy no more?” 

Had Scamp comprehended the words ad- 
dressed to him, ho would not have considered 
theiii a subject for .sorrow, as any means by 
which, such a supper as they had just eaten 
was attained would have been thought by 
him ipiito justifiable. 

It was, however, his wisest course at pre- 
sent to sympathize with Flo, and this he did 
by means of his tail, tongue, and eye.s. 

“Oh! you a nice dawg,” said the little 
girl, comforted by his caressing. 

She laid her head on his shaggy coat, and 
in a few niouienls both were asleep. 

Two hours later Jenks and Dick returned. 
Diek’.s cheeks were now flushed, and Ids eyes 
Va-ight. J enks, on the contrary, was as cool 
as usual. 

“Slmll we take orf the dawg now, or 
the niornin’?” asked the little boy of his 
eoropanion. 

“No, no; in the niornin’, or inaj'be to- 
morrow night; old M.axey’s sure ter be shut 
up afore now.” 

“How much ’ll he give us, Jenks ?” 

“"Well, Scamp’s a likely-lookin’ tyke, and 
good size. 1 ’spect he’ll about suit fur 
young un. Maybe, of we’re lucky, we may 
get a matter o’ a boh, or a bob and a tanner, 


hut wot I’ll count on more, and bargain fui’, 
is a sight o’ the fight.” 

“Oh, Jenks! is it worry jolly?” 

“Awful — real pretty sport,” said Jenks; 
“partie’lar ef yer cur ’ave a bit of blood in 
’ini, as I ’spccts this uii ’ave.” 

“Will you bring me to see it, Jenks?” 

“I can’t rightly say yet, but don’t tell 
nothink to the little un,” jerking his thumb 

r Ms shoulders at .Flo. “ Now come to 
bed, and don’t let us talk no more.” 

They lay down, and soon Jenks was asleep. 

Yes, Jenks was asleep— his hardened heart 
knew no f ear's, his conscience did not trouble 
him. Flo, wearied with her sorrow, was also 
slumbering, and gentle breathings of sweet 
content and rest came from Scamp, who knew 
nothing of his impending fate, and felt that 
he liad done his duty. 

But Dick could not sleep; he lay in the 
dark tired enough, but wide awake and 
trembling. 

On that very bed in this cellai' had lain not 
quite a year ago the .still, stiff, and cold form 
of liis mother; of the mother who, with her 
thin aims round his neck, and her beseeching 
eyes looking into his, had begged of him to 
keep from had ways, ami to ho honest. 

He had promised that never, happen what 
might, would lie touch what was not Ids 
own, he had promi.sed her solemnly, as even 
such ignorant little children will promise 
their dying motliei's, that he would ever and 
always he an honest hoy; and until to-day 
he had kept his. word bravely, kept it too in 
the midst of very great temptations, for, he 
was only a street arah, a gutter chilcl, living 
on his wits, and for such children to live on 
their wits without “prigging” off stalls and 
snatching off counters, is very hard work 
indeed. He was such a clever little fellow 
too, and had such a taking innocent face, 
that he conld have made qnite a nice living, 
and have had, as he expressed it, quite a jolly 
time, if only he had consented to yield to his 
many temptations, and do as his companions 
did. But he never had yielded. One by one, 
as the temptations ai'ose, as the opportunities 
for thieving came, he had turned from them 
and overcome them. Not that he thought 
tMeving wrong~by no means. Whatever 
he might say to Flo, he had in Ms heart of 
hearts a strong admiration for tliose plucky 
young thieves, his companions, and though 
they were afraid of the “ p’leece ”, and often 
did disappear for longer or .shorter periods 
altogether from their gay life, yet still they 
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liad a jolly titne. of it. on tlio wliole. Then, 
how splendidly the robbers acted at those , 
delightful penny gaffs! — oh, yes! — it was 
nonsense to starve rather than take from 
those who had more tlian they could use 
themsolvea. hlevertheless Dick had often 
passed a day from morning to night with- 
out food rather than steal — why was that? 

Ah! how strongly we cling to oni' fir-st and 
tendorest memorie.-! ! Dick (joiild never forget 
the time when, poor as they were, when, strug- 
gling as tliey were, he. iuid !?lo were rich, as 
the richest of ail children, in love. 

lie could never forget the presaure of hia 
mother’s arms, lie could never forget the 
sweutuesa of the dry crust eaten on his 
mother’s knee. liad he an ache or a trouble, 
hi.s mother was .sorry for him. Even when ho 
was bad and I'exed her, hi.s mother forg-ave 
him. She was always working for her chil- 
dren; never resting on account of her children. 
She stood between thoiri and the cold woiid, 
a gre,at shelter, a .sure refuge. 

They thought it niighty and everlasting, 
they did not know that it was mortal and 
pas.sing away. 

She grew tired — “awful” tired, as .she her- 
self expressed it, so weary that not even her 
love for Diek and Pin could keep her with 
them, so exhausted that no re.st but tlie rest 
of the grave could do her anj’ good. So she 
went' to her grave, but before slie went her 
children had promised her to keep hone.st boy 
and girl, to grow up hone.st niaii and woiimn, 
and this promise was to them both more 
precious than their lives. 

They kept it faithfully, — it was a great 
principle for right in the minds of these 
little children. 

Ye-s, they had lioth kept their promise 
carefully and faithfully until to-day; hut 
to-day, in a iiionient of great and sudden 
temptation, goaded and led on by Jenks, 
■Dick had slipped hi.s clever little hand into 
a lady’s pocket, and drawn out a purse with 
six bright new shillings in it. 

The theft had been moist cleverly done, 
and triumphant with his success, and elated 
by the praise J pnks had lavished on him, he 
had felt little compunction until now. 

liiit remorse was vi.siting him sternly now. 
rie was frightened, lie wa.s miserable; he had 
lot go the rudder that kept him fa.st to any- 
thing good,— he was drifting a, way. 'But the 
act of thieving gave him no pain, he was not 
at all sorry f 01' that smiling, good-nature.d- 
looking woman wliose purse he had taken; 
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he was quite sure, she never knew wliat 
hunger was; he quite agreed with Jenks iu 
liis reiiiarlq that “’Ee and Dick and .l‘’lo 
wanted ’ot roast goofse more’n ’er”. 

Ho; the ago)iy was the memory of his 
mother’s face. 

He was afraid even to open his eyes, afraid, 
soi-e afi’aid, that if he did lie should see hoi' 
standing before him, asking him to auawer 
to her for this day’s deed. 

He was afraid that tired, “awful” tired a.s 
aho was, .she would get up out of her gi'avo 
to reproach liim with hi.s broken promise, to 
tell Mm that on account of him there now 
could he no more rest for her. And he Inveid 
hia mother, —oh, how he loved hi.s moUiei' ! 

A second time that night was feicamp dis- 
tui'hed liy aoh.s, hut the sob.s did not procef-d 
from EIo tlii.s time. The tired little girl was 
sleeping heavily, tier head on the dog’s nock. 
Scamp could only open his eyes, which he 
did very wide; if he moved the least hit in 
the world he would wake Flo. The sounds 
of di.streas grew louder, he gave a low growl, 
tlien a bark, then with a sudden, uncontroll- 
able impulse, he was oil' Flo’s lap and on the 
bed with Dick, — he was cuddling down by 
Dick, fawning on him, and licking the teaixs 
off his face. 

The boy repulsed him rudely. It wa.s 
quite beyond the capacity of Scamp, great 
as hi.s powers were, to comfort him. ISlever- 
tlieless, Hcamp had again done his duty. In 
hi.s rude exit from Flo’.s lap he had efreetiially 
awakened her. She, too, heard the low, 
.smothei-ed .sobs of distre.ss, and rising from 
her cobbler’.s .stool, she lay down on the .straw 
beside her little brother. 

“ I’m real glad a.s you i.s cryin’, Dick,” said 
Flo. 

This speech of Flo’.s was an imraenso relief 
to Diek. Of all things he had dreaded telling 
Ms si.ster of his tiieft. 

He di’cadud telling her, and yet he longed 
for lier to know. Now by her words he felt 
sure that in some way .she did know. He 
nestled close to her, and put his arms round 
her neek. 

“ Is mother in the room, Flo?” 

“No, no, Dick; wot makes you say that? 
Mother’s in her grave, ’avin’ a good tidy bit 

“You ain’t sure,” said Dick, half-defiantly; 
“ you ain’t sure but ef you opened yer heyesi 
werry wide you mightn’t see mother — ju.st 
there, acrost our bed and Jenks' — standin’ 
and a-shakiu’ her ’each” 
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“Why, ef she -were I couldn’t see,” said 
Elo. “It he as dark aa dark, — 1 couldn’t see 
notldnk ef I was to look ever so.” 

“Oh yes, you could,” said Dick; “you could 
see ghosts, and mother’s a ghost. I seed 
glioat-s at the gaff, and them is hall in wite, 
with blue lights about ’em. Ef you oiieiied 
yer heyes werry wide you could see, Elo.” 

“Well, I ’as ’em open,” said Flo, “and I 
tell you there ain’t no gho.sts, nor nothink.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked Dick. 

“No doubt on it,” responded Flo encourag- 
ingly. “ Mother ain’t yere, mother’s in ’er 
grave, ’avin’ a good time, and restin’ fine.” 

“Are you quite sure?" persisted Dick. 
“Are you quite sartin as she ain’t turnin’ 
round in ’er corfin, and cryin’?” 

“Oh no; she’s restin’ straight and easy,” 
said Flo in an encouraging tone, though, 
truth to tel], she had very grave misgivings 
in her own mind as to whether this was the 

“Then she don’t know, Flo?” 

“ It ain’t reached ’er yet, I ’spect,” said Flo. 
Then ha.stening to turn the conversation — 

“Wot was it aa you toolc, Dick?" 

“A purse,” said Dick. 

“A purse full o’ money?” questioned Flo. 

“There was six bobs and a tanner,” said 
Dick, “and Jenks said as I did it real 
clever." 

“ That was wot bought us the ’ot roasted 
goose," continued Flo. 

“Yes. Jenks said, as it wor the first time, 
we should ’ave a rare treat. They cost three 
bobs, that ’ere goose and taters. I say, worn’t 
they. ]‘ist prime?” 

“ 'Ave you any more o’ that money?” asked 
Flo, taking no notice of this last query. 

, “Yes, 1 ’ave a bob and I ’ave the purse, 
^enks said as I was to have the purse, and I 
iqeans the purse for you, Flo.” 

“You needn’t mean it for me, then,” said 
Flo, raising her gentle voice, “fur I’d rayther 
be cut up in bits than touch it, or look at it; 
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and you ’as got to give back that ’ere bob to 
Jenks, Dick, fur ef we was to starve liout 
and hout we won’t neither of us touch bite 
nor sup as it buys. I thought as you was 
sorry, Dick, when I heard you cryin’; but no, 
you ain’t, and you ’ave furgot mother, that 
you ’ave.” 

At these words Dick burst out crying 
afresh. Flo had reserved her indignation 
for so long, that when it came it took him 
utterly by surprise. 

“No, I ’aven’t furgot, Flo, — I be real orfle 

“You won’t never do it again?” 

“No.” 

“And you’ll give back the purse and boh 
to Jenks, and tell ’im yor’ll ’ave no more to 
do wid ’is Wily?” 

“Oh! I doesn’t know,” said Dick; “’ee 
would be real hangry.” 

“Very well,” replied .Flo; “good-night to 
you, Dick. 1 ain’t goiu’ to sleep ’long of a 
thief;” and she prepared to retire with 
dignity to her cobbler’s stool, 

But this proposal filled Dick with fresh 
alarm ; he began to sob louder than ever, and 
promised vigorously that if she stayed with 
him he would do whatever she told him. 

“’Zaotly wot I ses?” asked Flo. 

“Yes, Flo; I’ll stick fast to you and never 
funk.” 

“ You’ll translate the old hoots and shoes 
wid me for the next week?” 

“Yea.” 

“And you’ll break off with Jenks, and be 
his pardener no more?” 

“Yea,” with a sinking heart. 

“ Werry well — good-night.” 

“ But, Flo,” after a long pause, “ is you sure 
as mother isn’t ris from her grave?” 

“No, I’m not sure,” answered Flo slowly; 
“ but T thinks at the most, slie ’ave on’y got 
a sort o’ a wake, and I thinks, Dick, ef you 
never, never is a thief no more, as mother’ll 
’ave a good longish rest yet.” 
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years, but happily his business has not pre- 
vented him from writing. He has done a deal 
of excellent work, grave and gay, hut no- 
thing quite so important us The Morchani of 
Killoffvs, from which the following extracts 
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lakon. It is iint easy, liowevcr, to make 
tielociions Uik liook, wliicli m a patient, 
painstaking building- lip of a big figure, and 
tlie surrounding life of an Irish country-town. 
T'hb ihu'chiM oj llillogtio places kD. Downey 
in the line of succe.ssion to Oarleton and 
Banim, and must live when his pleasant 
drolleries are forgotten.] 


IN AN IRISH COUNTRy-TOWN.i 

{raOM “THBi MEKOHANT Ot’ KHLOGUE”.) 

The town of Killogue is situated in a thriv- 
ing pai'fc of Munster. It is a market town 
and an assize town, and prior to 1885 it re- 
turned a member to the British Parliament. 
There is a railway -station at the extreme 
southern end of the borough ; a commodious 
and hideously ugly workhouse graces the 
northern end. A short distance from the 
railway-station, a little to the west of it, 
stands a rectangular block of buildings — a 
military barracks capable of accommodating ; 
a goodly number of her Majesty’s horse, foot, 
and artillery. A short di.stance from the j 
workhouse there is a lunatic asylum. The 
court-house stands in the northern half of 
the towji, the gaol in the southern half. 
From an architectural iJoint of view, the 
barracks, the asylum, and the workhouse are 
the most imposing and the ugliest of Kil- 
logue’s puUic buildings. The court-house has 
a striking and handsome fagade, but the 
gaol is a modest, elderly, retiring structure. 

In addition to many other privileges, 
Killogue glories in a Mayor and Corporation, 
and in a Board of Guai’dians. Though not a 
garrison town, it is generally supplied with 
a plentiful stock of soldiery. 

At the time of the opening of this story — 
the third week of September, 1870 — the popu- 
lation of Killogue (exclusive of the troops in 
the barracks) was about fifteen thousand. 
The place had some queer ups and downs 
in tlie mutter of population. Early in the 
forties it had reached twenty thousand; early 
in the fifties it liad dwindled to ten thousand; 
in tlie sixties it liad again slowly mounted to 
its fifteen thousand. 

Killogue had suffered, as all Munster 
towns had suffered, from the scourges of 
famine and pestilence which marked the 


latter half of the forties, but, unlike most 
Munster towns, it bad gradually recovered. 
This result was partly attributable to tbe 
advent of the iron horse. Killogue had no 
such expeditious means of communication at 
its disposal prior to 1860, and the shallow 
stream wliich flowed past the town was use- 
less for purposes of water carriage. 

Of tlie fifteen thousand people who dwelt 
in KiUogue, twelve thousand might roughly 
he put down as Roman Catholics, the remain- 
ing thi’ee thousand being Protestants and 
Quakers. Most of the power and wealth 
and privileges belonged to the Protestants 
and Quakers; all offices held directly from 
the Crown had been theirs for generations. 

In the beginning of the year 1870 tbe only 
Catholic magistrate in the borough was the 
Mayor, but before the year had grown old 
the office of Resident Stipendiaiy Magistrate 
had been given to a Catholic, and the appoint- 
ment had caused grave apprehension and 
jealousy to the Prote.stanta and Quakers, who 
regarded their Catholic neighbours (with 
some few e.xceptions) as creatures of a much 
lower caste than themselves. 

The best business houses, apart from the 
retail shop.s, belonged to the religious minor- 
ity, and most of the professional men who 
throve wmre Protestants or Quakers. The 
Catholics who held power or place, or who 
were wealtliy, were few— -probably they did 
not number a dozen. The most important 
was Sir Peter O’Flynn, a local land-owner, a 
baronet, and a Whig. He had represented 
the borough for many years, and had come 
to regard it as his personal property. The 
Mayor for the year 1870 was a wealthy 
tanner, Alderman Kelly, and though he pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith, he was a 
staunch Tory in politics. Then there was 
Colonel Cleary, the recently-appointed Resi- 
dent Magistrate already refei'red to. The 
minority in Killogue, though they regarded 
Colonel Cleary's appointment to the impor- 
tant office as a dangerous innovation, were, 
however, able to comfort themselves with 
the assurance that their new R.M. was, like 
their wortliy Mayor, a good, honest, uncom- 
promising Tory. 

One Catholic doctor and one Catholio 
solicitor owned lucrative practices ; and 
finally, in enumerating the influential Ca- 
tholics, John O’Reilly had to be reckoned 
with. He was Sir Peter O’Flynn’s hench- 
man; he was on every important board or 
committee in the town — he had declined the 
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lie would have beoji craatecl a 
justice of the peacej only for the fact that he 
was the possessor of a spirit license. 

O’Reilly wa.?, perhaps, the only man. in 
lullogue who could and did. make eomniou 
cause with all clas.<!ea. He was a strict 
.Roiniin Catholic stud a pronounced Whig. 
Yet hia ihcitestant and (Joaker neighbours 
did not attempt to offer him the cold 
Bhoiilder. He Avas one of the few shop- 
keepers Avho could afford to reside in a, house 
which did not form a part of liLs business 
prcmiiaes. Union Eoad, in which he had his 
private abode, Avas a long road with good 
dwelling-houses Iniilt mainly in small ter- 
races. It was in itself a hall-mark of re- 
specfcaliility to dwell in Union .Road. 

fcjpoaking generally, the Catholics of Kil- 
logue— such of them, at least, as liad any 
political convictions — were either Whig.s or 
Nationalists ; the Quakers and the Pro- 
testants, to a man, were Tories. 

During the lieight of the Fenian move- 
ment there had been stirring times in Kil- 
logus, but after the State trials of 1867 
a strange and powerful reaction had set 
in amongst the advanced Nationalists. In 
the course of a couple of years a real or 
apparent indifference to politics possessed 
those who had, during the earlier days of 
, Eenianism, shoAATi any pronounced sym- 
pathies with that movemont. From being 
opponents of the policy of physical force the 
Whigs had develbped an utter iDdift'eience 
to politics of any soi't or kind. Mon who, 
though belonging to no organization, had 
been knoAvn to possess sympathies with 
Feuianism, had relap.sed into the condition 
of political apathy in which the early stages 
of the revolutiomu’y movement had found 
tlieni ; or else they had decided to take their 
stand once and for all by tlie Wliiggery 
which had formerly sapped their energies 
and their Nationalist faith. 

Business in the town was fairly good- 
much better than in some southern towns. 
Sliopkeepers could live, even if they did not 
make fortunes. What was the use of any- 
thing further? Why addlo their brains with 
insoluble problems? The Liberal Govern- 
ment was doing good work. It had ju.st 
giA'en them a Irand Act, and had disestab- 
lished the Cliurch — that foreign edifice 
erected at the cost of oceans of their fore- 
fathers’ blood. What more could reasonable 
, men desire? Sir Peter O’Flynn, wlio repre- 
sented them, was a good and useful Member 


of Parliament, and he Avaan’t at all a had 
landlord, as landlords Avciit. 

Jolm O’Eeilly possessed few political con- 
victions. His whole soul was centred in liis 
business and in his family. Politics Avas a, 
matter which concerned him only in so far 
as it could helji or retard the process of 
money-making. He despised Fenians and 
Fenianism, mainly because Fenianism was a 
policy which would, in his op)mion, interfere 
with business, and for that reason Avas an 
abomination. He was a staunch supporter 
of Sir Peter O’Flynn and hia politics, mainly 
because Sir Peter was his landlord, and Avas 
a most usciful person to John O’Eeilly. Had 
he considered that it Avould pay liim to be 
a Tory, he would have adopted Tory prin- 
ciples, hut hia business AAnis principally con- 
cerned Avith people Avho Avero not Tories. 
He could, if occiision required it, talk veiled 
Toryism, or veiled O’Connellism, oi' A^eilod 
Fenianism, to his customers, but for the sake 
of appearances his public utterances and 
public conduct had to be Whig. Those who 
possessed any strong political faith despised 
O’Eeilly as a politician, but even the boldest 
Tory, or the meekest Whig, or the most 
robust Nationalist found it hopeless to pick 
a quarrel Avith him. If he felt himself oor- 
uei'ed in an argument, he turned the eoiiA'cr- 
sation sharply Avith a joke or gibe. Killogue- 
ians were fond of a laugh, and especially 
fond of a laugh which aa'us directed against 
a neighbour. O’Eeilly could play upon his 
pipe with Avonderful ease and effect, and he 
could e\'en pretend to enjoy Ihe music of 
another’s pipe Avhen the tune was calculated 
to raise a laugh against himself. 

The Main Street of Killogue, which bi- 
sected the toAvn, was a broad street of shops. 
“ O’.Eeilly’s Stores ” had its piincipal oiitranoe 
in the Main Street, and occupied a conspicu- 
ous position. The building stood at a corner 
of the principal artery of Killogue, Avhere a 
narrow vein, called Conduit Lane, ran at 
right angles to the Main Street. 

“The Stores” projected (for some reason 
unknoAvn to the oldest inhabitant or the 
latest member of the Town Council) about 
six feet from the line of the neighbouring 
buildings, narrowing the flagged patliAvay 
unduly, and affording a bold advertisement 
to some ancient form of local malaclminiistra- 
tion as well a.s to John O’Eeilly. The front 
windoAV was fllled in with a screen, on which 
were printed the Avords “O'Eeilly’s Stores". 

. There was no necessity, conjecturally, to in- 
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dii-'iito Lha(. wjii.sky w.aH tlie chief commodity 
stored iijHide. The doorway was fimiiahed 
with a narrow door, the upper portion 
panelled in ground glass. Tliis door closed 
with £1 spring, and it required considerable 
musouhir exertion to open it folly. 

in Conduit Lane, the entrance to O’lleilly’s 
premises was through a doorway the door 
of which stood wide open during business 

In the Main Street there was an utter 
absence of tlie public-house exterior about 
“OTieilly’s Stores”, nor did the proprietor 
term his place of business a public-house. 
Ho invariably referred to it as “The Stores” 
— not out of pride, but .simply as a matter of 
Gonveuience or of tradition. Neither was 
the place a public -house in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It opened its doors on 
week- day’s at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and closed them at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, e.xoept on Saturdays and Christmas 
Eves, when the closing hour was e.xtended 
to ten o’clock. At any Kite, John O’Eeilly, 
as the holder of the license, knew best wliat 
to term his place of business. If he called it 
a Store, there wa.s no reason on earth why 
anyone else should call it a Puhlic-hoiise. If 
he described himself as a Spirit Merchant, 
there was no reason why anyone else should 
call him a Publican, or refer to him by the 
still more odious term, Licensed Victualler. 

The busine.ss transacted by the Merchant 
of Killogue was not of the ordinary public- 
house character. Beer and wines could he 
obtained on demand, and could be consumed 
either on or off the premises at the sweet 
will of the purchaser, but the sale of these 
minor commodities was not thrust upon the 
public, Whisky was the staple commodity. 
It was considered vulgar to call for beer 
under O’lleilly’s roof, though you might ask 
for a glas.s of sherry without risk to your 
social status. 

The retail department — that is to say, 
the department boldly set aside for retail 
customers and known as “the shop”-— had 
its entrance in Conduit Lane. The shop was 
furnished with a plain counter wholly de- 
void of beor-tapa and like paraphernalia. A 
wooden form stretched itself along the walls, 
and a small deal tfible st(xxl in a dark corner. 

As a rule, tl’EeiUy’s shop—the proprietor 
called it “the shop”, not as one speaks of 
his shop in the general or generic sense, but 
as a particular department of his business — 
was not much frequented by the people of the 


town. . It was recognized as a place of call 
and a house of entertainment for tlie country 
folk w’ho visited Killogue sporfidically dur- 
ing the week, or in the lump on inarketdays 
or fair days. 

The wliole.sale department — “ The Stores ” 
proper — which you entered by the Main 
Street door, had about it little, if any, of the 
appearance of a house licensed for the sale of 
drinks to he consumed on or off tlie premise.s. 
There was no counter, no dispkiy of gkm.ses, 
or pewters, or jugs, or water-bottles. VVhisky- 
barrels of various sizes, all furnished with 
bright bra-ss taps, lined the walls, and a few 
chairs dotted tlie floor. In one corner of the 
whole.sale department there stood a rect- 
angular wooden enclosure about five feet in 
height. This was labelled “Office”, and 
when the proprietor sat at his desk in the 
office, you had the privilege of seeing the top 
of his head without craning your neck. 

Apart from the wholesale trade — the 
supplying of whisky in quantities to families 
or to small publicans in town and country — 
a large and lucrative retail business ■was 
ti-ansacted in the Main Street end of the 
building. The customers here were all 
townsfolk. They were mostly young man, 
but a sprinkling of the elders might bo seen 
“ darting ” into O’Heilly’s at regular periods 
during the day. Though there -was no 
absolute foundation for the superstition, it 
was considered a sort of privilege to be 
served with whisky in the office. O’Reilly, 
if he w'ere in the humour, conversed genially 
with you from the interior of his wooden 
box, or if you were a special customer, and 
if he wei'e not specially busy, he stepped out 
and discussed with you the news of the day, 
the state of the weather, the dulness of 
trade, local scandal, or any other topic of 
current interest. Denis or Pat — never a 
shopman — brought the privileged customer 
his glass, or half -glass, of whisky and poured 
the necessary wider into the tumbler as the 
customer held it in his hand. It was quite 
respectable to drink whisky in this part of 
O’Reilly's Stores, hut a towusiuan who would 
enter the premises by the Conduit Lane door 
and consume whisky in the sliop would lo.se 
caste and credit for ever. 

The “Shop” department was .separated 
from the “OHice” department by a high 
wooden partition. The “Office ” department 
was always scrujjulously briglit and clean ; 
the “ Shop ” department was generally dirty 
and always dingy. In the “Ofiioe”, the 
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yining man of the town could sij) hia whisky 
(lelioiitcly, or swallow it at a gulp, out of a 
clean tuinliler, and he could listen to the 
resonant voice of John O’Reilly, whilst at 
times his ears would catch murmui's of 
palavers from beyond the pale— the wooden 
partition— whei’e the Irish language, as well 
as the Anglo-Irish, was spoken freely by the 
figriciilturiil customers of the Merchant of 
Killogue. 

The most remunerative portion of O’Eoiily’s 
business was that derived from the farmers 
who visited Killogue to dispose of produce, 
to traffio in live-stock, to do their shopping. 
“O'Reilly’s Stores” was the farmer’a house 
yjcH’ excdUnee. It was not only a phu;e of 
entertiiinment for him, but also a place where 
hia most secret affairs were transacted. In 
a room over the shop — facetiously termed 
the “Board Room” by the proprietor him- 
self — the agriculturist could get bis pro- 
missory notes drawn up by Denis or Pat ; be 
could make baigaius, seci'et and otherwise, 
about bis produce and stock ; he could ad- 
dress letters to his landlord ; and his family 
affairs and his disputes with Iiis neighbours 
could be arranged with neatness and des- 
patch. Many a ease had been kept out of 
the Law Courts in the Board Room, O’Reilly 
acting as Judge, Jury, and Sheriff; and 
many a matrimonial bargain had been struck, 
O’Reilly helping to forge the golden fetters. 

The shrewd, suave man of whisky could 
readily enter into the joys and sorrows of 
hia farmer friends. He was a fairly good 
judge of the weathei’, and a most trust- 
worthy critic of butter and oats. He knew 
all that was to he known about top-dressing, 
and suh.soiling, and the feeding of stock. 
He was a noted authority on artificial 
manures and on manufactured food for 
cattle. Give him a fair grip of a pig, and 
he could tell you its specific gravity to an 
ounee; and at a glance he could give a 
pretty fair guess at the weight of a firkin of 
butter or a load of hay. He knew the dis- 
tinguishing name of eveiy farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killogue, and the number of 
acres it contained. Tlie name of every 
farmer of con.sequence in the surrounding 
district, and his family liistoi'y, were familiar 
in Ms mouth as household words. 

Making no apparent effort to obtain power 
in the town, John O’Reilly, Town Councillor 
and Poor Law Guardijin, was a mighty power 
in Killogue ; and no one was better aware of 
the fact than himself. He could sway the 


Corporation or the Poor Law Board, or any 
of the Local Charity Boards upon which he 
sat, with as much ease as he could sway the 
meanest fanner who purchased “ a half wan ” 
at his “Shop” counter. His interest at a 
parliamentai'y election was moi'e powerful 
than the interest of any local land-owner, 
always excepting the Member for the 
Borough. Woe betide any unlucky shop- 
keeper in Killogue who attempted to sit 
upon any of the local Boards in opposition to 
O’Reilly’s views as to who should be the fit 
and proper person! There was no osten- 
tation in liis exercise of power ; and it 
must he understood that his influence did 
not extend to the Protestant and Quaker 
minority, though few Prote.stants or Quakers 
would care to go deliberately out of tbeir 
way to oppose any reasonable scheme of 
John O’Reilly concerning the conduct of 
public business in the borough. 

In addition to all hia Napoleonic cpialities, 
O’Reilly possessed a kmjwledge which gave 
him a great grip of his customers, and which 
was peculiar to himself. He knew (just as 
a musician knows a tune) the palate of every 
ciLstomer of his whose palate was worth 
studying. Ho could tell which of his 
numei'ous farmer friends liked their whi.sky 
plain and neat; which of them liked it 
“smothered” in water; which of them pre- 
ferred it with “ a bite ” in it ; whiuh of them 
sought for the tang of the cask (for the 
palate of the whisky-hihher is a strange and 
wonderful creation) ; which of them wouldn’t 
give a curse for “the hard atufl’”, xinless it 
had the full flavour of fusel-oil. Then there 
was a set of customers who coveted the spirit 
when its taste was disguised by a modicum 
of ginger cordial, or with a dash of port- wine, 
or with a few drops of clove or peppermint. 
Wlien the whi-sky reached O’Reilly’s bonded 
warehouse it was of two kinds only— a 
Dublin whisky well matured, and a raw 
spirit from Cork — hut in the Stores the 
whisky was arranged in casks which con- 
tained decoctions of many qualities and a 
variety of colours. 

Country marriages and the imeliminary 
betrothals, as it has already been noted, were 
matters in which O'Reilly took an active 
part ; hut, he also occupied his teeming brain 
with other and perhaps equally important 
events in social life— christenings, to wit, 
and wakes. In many cases, too, he acted as 
agent between farmer and undertaker— 
though this was a class of business which he 
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did not covet, and from which he did not 
seek to obtain any direct profit— in the 
iiintter of the funeral cortege. Neither did 
he yearn for christenings. As a rule, they 
ran only into cheap port or sherry, and some- 
times they involved his standing sponsor for 
the child of a customer, or his sending a 
polite refusal to be a godfather, accompanied 
by wishes of joy to the parents. To enter 
into spiritual relations with a neighbour’s 
child was abhorrent to his sense of the fit- 
nes.s of things. lie was no lover of babies, 
and be felt there was something foolish in 
his undertaking (when he was obliged to 
accept the invitation) the spiritual charge of 
a newly-born son or daughter of the soil. 

Wakes were a special and a well-beloved 
feature witli him. They ran into money, 
and gave him an opportunity of displaying 
certain graduated tokens of sympathy with 
the afflioted—displays which he felt wei’o 
holy and wholesome. In connection with 
wakes Im had a sot system for showing his 
public sense (which must not be confounded 
with his private feelings) of sorrow. He did 
not measure his mourning by the ordinary 
standards — by the width of a hat-hand or 
the black border on liis note-pa 2 Jer. Never- 
theless his public display of sympathetic 
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lished Verses (1894); The Fairy Changeling 
and Other Poems (1897); My Ladjfs Slipper 
and Other Poems (1899); Ballads and Poems 
(1899); The Father Confessor (1900); and The 
Woman who imnt to Hell and Other Poems 
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THE BANSHEE.I 
God between us and all harm, 
Ear I to-night have seen 
A banihoe in the shadow pass 
Along the dark borecn. 


1 'riiis unci the loUowing poems by kind permission of 
the author. : 
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grief was-^as all such displays must be— 
regulated by a sliding scale. 

When a family ordered a gallon of wbi.sky 
for a wake, and paid cash, Mr. O’Reilly 
sjioke w'orda of tender condolence. When 
three gallons were ordered, he put np one 
shutter on his Main Street window on the 
day of the funeral, in addition to .siieali- 
ing the words of symjjatliy. When five 
gallons were ordered, he put up three 
shutters, and went veiy near to the brink of 
tears when receijiting the bill. When ten 
gallons of whisky were ordered, ho made it 
his business to go a bit of the way -with the 
funeral, if the ifiacc of interment was not 
outside the limits of a reasonable walk. 
When twenty gallons were ordered for a 
country wake — few dwellers in the town 
ever reached the twenty-gallon standard — 
he attended the funeral accompanied by one 
of his sons, on an outside car. And on some 
rare occasions, when forty gallons — the ex- 
treme limit — were ordered, the Merchant of 
Killogue put up all his shutters, closed his 
stores for a portion of the day, and attended 
the funeral, accompanied by bis two sons, 
on an outside cax-, or ui a covered car if there 
was any meteorological excuse for employing 
a covered vehicle. 


(MRS. SHORTER). 

Ami as she went she keened aud cried, 
And combed her long white hair; 

She stopped at Molly Eoilly’s door, 
ibiid sobbed till midnight there. 

And i.s it for himself she moan.s, 

Who is so far away? 

Or is it Molly Reilly’s death 
She ei'ies until the day? 

Now Molly thinks her man is gone 
A sailor lad to be ; 

She puts a candle at her door 
Each night for him to .see. 

But he is off to Galway town 
(And who dare tell her this?), 

Enchanted by a woman’s eyes, 

Half maddened hy her kis.s. 

So as we go by Molly’s door 
We look towards the sea, 

And saj', “May God bring home your lad, 
Wherever he may be ”. 
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The priest went down the vestry stair, 

He laid his vestments in their place, 

An d turned — a pale ghost met Mm there, 

■With beads of pain upon his face. 

“Brother,” he said, “you have gained me peace, 
But why so long did you know my tears, 

And say no mass for my soul’s release, 

To save the torture of all those years?” 

“God rest you, brother,” the good priest said, 
“Eo yoaiu have passed— but a single night. ” 

He showed the body imeoffinbd. 

And the six wax candles still alight. 

The living flowers on the dead man’s breast 
Blew out a perfume, sweet and strong". 

The spirit paused ore ho passed to rest — 

“ God save your soul from a night so long.” 


I pray it may be Molly’s self 
The banshee keens and cries. 

For who dare breathe the tale to her. 
Bo it her man wJio dies? 


But tliere is .sorrow on the waj 
For I to-night have seen 
A Eaiishee in the shadow pass 
jUoug the dark boreen. 


All thro\igh the dark, till dawn -was 
The priest tossed in . his misery, 
With iimftled oars to hide the wail, 
The voice of that ghost’s agony. 

At last the red cock flaps his wings 
To trumpet of a day new-horn; 
The lark, awaking, soaring sings 
Into the bosom of the morn. 


The priest before the altar stands, 

He heai'.s the spirit call for peace; 

He beats his breast with slinking liands. 

“ 0 Father, grant this soul’s release. 

“Most Just and Merciful, set free 
From Purgatory’s awful night 

This sinner’s soul, to fly to Thee, 

And rest for ever in Thy sight.” 

The mass is over— .still the clerk 
Kneels pallid in the morning glow. 

Ho said, “From evils of the dark 

: Oh, bless me, father, ere you go. 

“ Benediction, that I may rest. 

For all night did tlie bansliee weep.” 

The priest raised up liis hands and blest— 
“Go nosv, my child, and yon will sleepP 


THE PB, TEST’S BEOTHEE. 

Thrice in the night the priest arose 
From, broken sleep to kneel and pray. 

“'Hush, poor gliost, till the rod cock crows, 
And I a mass for your soul may say.” 

Thrioo he went to the chamber eold, 

Where, stiff and still uncoflin&d. 

His brother lay, his beads he told, 

And, “ Best, poor spirit, rest,” he said. 

Thrioo lay the old priest down to sleep 
Before the morning bell should loll; 

But still he heard — and woko to weep — 
The orj’ing of hia brother’s soul. 


OEAN DUV HEELISH. 

Cean duv doolish, hosido tlie sea, 

I stand and stretch my hands to thee 
Across the world. 

The riderless horses race to shore 
With thundering hoofs and shuddering hoar, 
Blown manes uncurled. 

Cean duv deelish, I cry to thee 
Beyond the world, beneath the sea, 

Thou being dead. 

Wlicre liast thou hidden from the boat 
Of crushing hoofs and tearing feet 
Thy dear black head? 

Cean duv deelish, ’tis hard to pray 
With breaking heart, from day to day, 

And no reply ; 

When the passionate challenge of sky is oast 
In the teeth of the sea, and an angry blast 
Goes by. 

God bless the woman, whoever she be, 

From the tossing waves will rec 
And lashing wind. 

Who will take thee out of the wind and storn 
Dry thy wet face on her bosom warm 
And lips so kind ? 

I not to know. It is hard to pray, 

But I shall for this woman from day to day, 

“ Comfort my dead. 

The sport of the winds and the play of the sei 
I loved thee too well for this thing to be, 

0 dear black head ! 


ELEANOE HULL. 


[Eleanor Hull ia the daughter of Professor 
Edwai'd Hull, who from 1870 to 1890 was 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 
She was born in Manchester, and, like many 
enthusiastic Irish men and women, is of Eng- 
lish descent. Miss Hull has the true student 
temperament, and herself discovered the way 
to those studies in liish romantic history in 
which she delights, and in 'which she is so 
distinguished. Mias Hull is a busy member 
of the London Irisli Literary Society, •whose 
alfairs she has from the beginning helped to 
direct. She is co-secretary of the Irish Texts 
Society. The following extract is from her 
Introduction to The CuokuUin Saga, published 
by Mr. Alfred Nutt in 1889.] 


LITERARY QUALITIES OF THE SAGA.i 
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A recent American essayist, Air. Godkin, 
has said that “ no country retains the hearty 
.affection of its educated classes wliich does 
not feed their imagination”. Patriotism, 
tliat is to say, does not rest to any degree 
upon a natural pride in the physical beauty 
of the country that gave us birth, nor yet on 
a legitimate satisfaction in its commercial or 
industrial pi'o.spei'ity ; it I'ests upon what we 
may call the historic imagination. It con- 
nects itself ■with cei'tain events in the past 
history of our country, or with occurrences, 
sometimes of a semi -legendary character, 
that have stamped themselves upon the 
mind of the nation in a series of vivid men- 
tal pictures, and have fostered a just pride 
In the deeds and epochs of their forefathers. 

Countries that have their liistory still to 
make, or that have risen rapjidly to greatness 
by colonization from outside, without any 
background of romantic legend or heroic 
action, are lacking in the first elements that 
call a pui'e aiul elevated patriotism into 
existence. The memory of great deeds; the 
slow growtli of ideas, expressed either in 
literature or in the constitution of the coun- 
try; the mysterious anil always attractive 
twilight of romance, out of which a nation 


has emerged into the broad daylight of his- 
toric life; all these arc wanting. The con- 
sciousness of a greatness rooted firmly in the 
past is gone. 

The history and literature of Ireland 
should, perhaps in a greater degree than 
that of any other country, feed and stimu- 
late the love of her ijihabitants. Her long 
and varied and pitiful story slioidd draw to 
her the afiection of her people ; while of the 
imaginative creations of t.he poet and ro- 
manticist she has an almost unequalled 
ivcalth. Tliei’e is liardly a bay, !.i plain, or 
hill in Ireland around which a romance. 
Pagan or Christian, lias not woven some tale 
or legend. It was indeed a special pleasure 
of the early writers to throw across each 
spot a halo of invention. Alany of the 
longer pieces of ancient Gaelic literature are 
composed entirely of the local traditions 
belonging to special distiicts. Such ai’a the 
volluqug nU/i IheAnuients and The Dismwhas 
tracts, wliich may be compared w'ith Kilkweh 
and Olwen in Welsh literature; but even 
apart from these geographical collections of 
tales, there i.s no country in the world that 
has pre.ser\^ed so many Iegend.s conueeteil 
with special places as Ireland has done. 
The U’.adition of these tales is fast being lost 
among the people ; w’herever politics and the 
newspaper enter, folk-lore dies out: natur- 
all3', too, wherever the English tongue lias 
.superseded the older speech in which the 
tales were banded down, their memory falls 
away. And as the recollections of the great 
names and great deeds of her ancestors fades 
into a faint tradition, patriotism sinks into a 
mere pa.ss-word of deiuagogues ; as the old 
tales dwindle into folk-lore and are griidnally 
forgotten, the light of fantasy is lost fioin 
the hills and plains of Ireland. To the 
traveller in Ireland the imaginative loss is 
grievous; to the Irish man and woman it is 
irreparable. 

The sagas of Ireland, though the}> have 
not as 3'et taken their natural ]i]ace beside 
the Epics of the Nihelungen, of Charle- 
magne, or of Arthur, will bear comparison 
in the scope .and originality with any of 
these, and will add to tliem, moreover, some 


The fact that Irish is, to a large extent, a 
dead language, has invested the literature 
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erislu'iBod in it with a lively interest for 
aeliolars. Tlie old literature of L’eland is 
heing rediacovered, and a host of philologists 
are devoting their best efforts to its eluei- 
dafciou. The iiioiiient is a critical one. Up 
to the present, with very few e.vceptions, the 
interest which it has inspired is purely lin- 
guistic and comparative. Antiquarians and 
philologists have used the material as a 
repository of ancient customs and a battle- 1 
held for linguistic contests. The time is 
fast afiprnaeiiing, however, when it must 
be considered in a quite different aspect, 
namely, as pure literature. The sagas of 
Ireland musst he placed . beside the .sagas of 
the North and the epics of mediieval Europe, 
and their qualities and defects weighed to- 
gether. Very interesting results are likely 
to he obtained, and much light will probably 
he thrown thereby on the literary connection 
of Ireland witl) other countries. 

The isolation of Ireland from the great 
movements of European thought ha.s been 
too much insi.sted upon. Although Ireland 
escaped the domination of Rome during the 
period of her early literary activity, and thus 
her literature remains as an almost solitary 
example of a Western culture developing 
along native lines and unchanged hy Latin 
influence, yet at the later period, during 
which her medifeval bardic output was heing 
gathered together and written down, Ireland, 
so far from occupying an isolated position, 
was in intimate relationship not only with 
England, hut with Northern, Western, and 
Central Europe. Her intellectual intercourse 
extended, not to the schools of England, 
France, and Italy oidy, hut thro ugh her monas- 
teries to Germany, Switzerland, and Austria, 
and a constant intercommunication was kept 
up between these foreign establishments and 
the mother-country. In all these countries 
we find to-day traces of Irish learning and 
Irish art. Even Spain shows signs of Irish 
influence, while the long centuries of asso- 
ciation with Scandinavia left deep traces 
upon the national life and the national 
literature of both countries. It was during 
this epoch of great outward activity and 
niovements towards foreign countries that 
, we may surmise the great mass of Irish 
pagan romance to have undergone the pro- 
cess of moulding into its final form, and it is 
impossible to suppose that some modifications 
were not introduced into it from its contact 
with foreign romance and foreign methods of 
thought. These modifications, though com- 


paratively alight, have to he taken into 
account in any examination of Irish pagan 
romance, and the frequency or rarity with 
which we meet with ideas foreign to the 
Irish mind and ijnagination may help to 
determine both the age of the p.nticulai' 
version of any talc wa are examining and 
the measure of its popularity. Those stories 
that -were universal favourites, and therefore 
frequently repeated, will natui'ally show a 
greater assimilation of foreign ideas than 
those which fell out of piopular favour'. It 
is to thefse latter tales that we must look to 
find the Irish imagination in its pure and 
native form, untouched hy outside influences. 

Equally important is it for us to remember 
that, though most of the tales of the Cuohul- 
lin Saga, if not all of tliem, hear marks of a 
pre-Christian origin, yet they come down to 
lis transca'ihed by monkish hands and pre- 
served in monastic libraries. The early 
monasteries were the storehouses of the 
literary life of the nation ; monks and saints 
were the copyists and compilers. The Leah- 
har nah Uidhre, or “ Book of the Dun Cow ” 
(so-callcd from the parchment on which it 
was inscribed), the oldest existing hook in 
which tales of the Ouchullin Saga have been 
preserved, was begun and partly, at least, 
arranged and written out by a religious of 
the monastery or “ family ” of Glonmacnois. 
The Book of Leimter was transcribed hy 
Finn MacGorman, Bishop of Kildare. It is; 
of immense interest to find that while the 
monks naturally gave a large place in their 
woi'k to the lives of saints and to religious : 
literature, they felt it their duty to preserve 
and transmit with equal care, not only the 
historical and genealogical records of their 
native country, hut also the great body of 
Pagan romance that they heard recited and 
sung around them. There appears to have 
been no moment of decisive break between 
the bardic and Christian systems, and in all 
matters that couoerned tlie literature and 
laws of their country, hrehons and monks 
laboured side hy side. The monks seem to 
have set themselves in many ways to carry 
on the system of the hards, and it appears 
certain that, so far from feeling any fanatic 
hatred against the old Pagan rom'ance litera- 
ture, they desired to incorporate such of its 
ideas as they could assimilate with those of 
Christianity into their own teaching. They 
did this consciously, in the same nranner and 
of the same set purpose as that which led : 
St. Patrick to adopt the Pagan festivals and 
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associate them with Christian events. Thus 
\vc find it is St. Ciaran, one of the most 
noted saints of Ireland, who, at the tomb of 
Fergus MacRoich, writes down the epic of 
the Tain Bo Guailgne ; Mongan conies back 
‘‘from the flook-ahounding Land of Promise” 
in the unseen world to converse with Cohim 
Cille. It is to St. Patrick that Ossian details 
the adventures of his compeers ; and, in every 
case, although the saint is represented ah 
denouncing the fierceness and Pagan beliefs 
of the old heroes, he Iisten.s with eagerness 
to the recital of their deeds. Once more, it 
is St. Patrick wlio calls up before the Pagan 
monarch of Tara the vision of Cuchullin in 
his chariot, and this for the express purpose 
of persuading King Laegaire of the truth of 
ilhristianity. 

This frequent association of Pagan and 
(Jliristian personage.s and ideas is not without 
meaning ; it shows that not only no strong 
prejudice existed against the ancient litera- 
ture, but, on the contrary, that a curiosity 
and an appetite was felt with regard to it; 
and a desire was experienced, so far as was 
possible, to reconcile the two systems. For 
the finer among the Cuchullin stories and 
those of independent origin, such as the 
Voyage of Maelduin, the Bnddhen da Berga, 
&c., they seem to have had a regard that led 
to the eareful preservation of them; nor is 
there in these tales any trace of the conten- 
tious wrangling between the opposed systems 
of belief that is found in many of the Ossianio 
poems. Such stories as that of the conjuring 
up of Cuohullin’s chariot before Laegaire, to 
which we have referred above, point to a 
special reverence for the earlier hero, such 
as is not displayed towards Finn and his 
champions. 

Nevertheless, the passage of the legends 
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through monkish hands was not without an 
eflect upon the final form in which the talcs 
have come down to u.s; clerical handling has 
denuded the old romances of some of their 
Pagan characteristics, and has modified cer- 
tain features inconsistent with the later 
teaching. Christian interpolations have been 
added, and in some instances Pagan and 
Christian epochs have been synchronized. 

Bearing in mind the two cause.s of modi- 
fication, the influence of foreign intercourse, 
and the influence of Cliristian reaction, the 
changes that have taken place in the tales of 
the Cuchullin cycle may roughly be classed 
as follows: First, changes due to deliberate 
interpolation; secondly, ckinges due to 
deliberate suppression ; thirdly, alterations 
brought about through the ignorance or 
carelessness of copyists; and fiiiiilly, those 
that have arisen through the assimilation of 
foreign ideas, or through the desire to glorify 
the hero by comparison with classical cham- 
pions or the heroes of other nations. 

In considering the variations due to de- 
liberate interpolation, it is well to be on our 
guard against the error of supposing that 
the longer form in which any story come 
down to ns is of necessity the latest. Though 
in tbe larger number of instances it is un- 
doubtedly the case tliat the story has been 
adoimed and expanded by the poetic fancy 
of the bards through whose hands it has 
passed; though frequently it has gathered 
accretions from foi-eign and classic sources, 
and though descriptions of dress and general 
appearance were likely to be lengthened as 
time went on, wa have to set against all this 
the consideration that many of the tales, as 
we have them, are mere outlines, to be filled 
up by improvised description at the time of 
recitation. 


.SHE KING. 

That was a story of English life; but his next, 
The Wearing of the <??-««?», which appeared .seri- 
ally ill Belgravia before being published by 
Messrs. Cliatto & Windus, sufficiently sho wed 
his national leanings. These were followed 
by several other novels— -A Brawn Oame, A 
Coguettds Conquest, A Om'aldine, and many 
others. 'Sis Life of Swift is so fresh and 
picturesque a piece of biography that we 
quote fz^om it rather than from the novels. 
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Mr. King liaa distinguislied himself fnrtlier 
as it. leefcuror. The extract is given by his 
kind permission.] 


ai’ELLA ANI) VAKESSA. 

(prom “Tim MFB OP DEAN SWlFt”.) 

Wlien Swift was about thirty years of age 
ho wrote down a memorandmn of resolutions 
lieadcd: — “ When 1 come to be old” — which 
WM.S found in his de.sk after his death. In 
Iris de.sk after deatli was found also a scrap 
of paper enclosing a lock of hair with an in- 
scription which might have been written in 
“ the ruddy drops that visited his sad heart” 
— “Only a Woman’s Hair”, is there not the 
eonuection between this inscription and the 
fifth of these old-age resolutions that there is 
between the epilogue and the prologue of a 
tragedy? This fifth resolution runs tlins: 
“Sot to be fond of children, or let them 
come near me hardly ”. How short-sighted the 
recoil of some of Swift’s biographers from 
this resolution as inhuman ! It is human as 
Hamlet’s wild and whirling indictment of 
Ophelia foi' inspiring him with love. All the 
other resolutions are against weaknesses ho 
felt or feared. Is this the sole exception? 
Surely be would need to make no resolution 
against a natural antipathy? I have myself 
no doubt that this resolution, which comes in 
so incongruously among the rest, was sug- 
gested, not indeed by what he feared in the 
future, but by what he felt in the present — 
the fatiil hold E.sther Johnson in her ehild- 
liood and tlu’ough her ehildishues.s had taken 
on his heart. Esther, the elder of two 
daughters of the widow of a confidential .ser- 
vant of Sir William Temple’s, was eight yeans 
of age when Swift first came to reside in the 
same household with her. Swift undertook 
her education, -and found her an apt, a win- 
ning, and an adoring pupil. A proud man’s 
love is always drawn out by the. benefits he 
confers rather than hy those he receives, and 
Swift of all men must have found the relief 
immun.se at Moor Piirk to play for some 
hours daily the part of an adored patron in 
place of that of a .slighted dependant. Again, 
Swift, the most masterful of men, made al- 
ways that oriental suhiuissiveness exacted 
from childhood a preliminaj'y and indispen- 
sable condition— with the sex— of his friend- 
ship. The rules ordaining this and other 
oriental obseiwanees, which he formulated in 


jest, he insisted on seriousl3'-, with the result 
which might be expected — the adoration of 
the sex 

“That seeks to find in those they love, 

Stem strength and promise of control". 

Now Stella’s submissiveness, dating from 
childhood, was naturally childlike to the 
close of her life. Her worship of Swift was 
also childlilce iu its inip)licitness, while it 
ripened with years into a woman’s passion ; 
and this devotion he returned with a love as 
tender and intense as a man ever felt for 
a woman. I do not envy the man who is 
untouched by the infantile prattle of T/ia 
Journal to written in the intervals of 

hw dictating the policy of England at home 
and abroad — or who is unmoved by the 
wliite-bot agony of his anxiety during her 
illness or of his anguish after her death. 
Yet he marries her— if indeed he married 
her at all — only late in life, and then only in 
form. Why? This is what is called “the 
mystery” of his life, which the ingenuity of 
a host of biographers has been taxed to ex- 
plain. Some account for it hy the suggestion 
that Swift and Stella were brother and sister 
—illegitimate children of Sir William Tem- 
ple’s by diflbren t mothers— a suggestion which 
hardly needed the demonsliative evidence 
tliat has been adduced to disprove it ; .since 
the mere marriage form itself seems to me to 
disprove it. If one must needs find a mystery 
in Swift’s life, then there is one infinitely 
more unaccountable to readers of A Tale of 
a Tub than bis luerelj' formal marriage to 
Stella — the mystery of his sinoera and .siijj- 
reme faith in the Church of England. That a 
man who saw everything with so piercing an 
eye and in so fierce a light as Swift did, could 
not . see that in A Tale of a Tub he had dug 
the foundations of his (Jhuroh away, is to me 
far and awaj' the most inexplicable mystery 
of his life. However, there is no doubt at all 
that he did reallj' and entirely believe in his 
Church; and to such a believer it would have 
seemed sacrilege to go through the form of 
an incestuous mariiage. 

But this discredited theory has been dis- 
placed in later biograpliiea by another no leas 
unwari'antahle — Swift’s constitutional inca- 
pacity of love. But how is this theory re- 
concilable with his Leicester flirtations in 
general, and .specially that with Mi.ss Betty 
Jones, which so alarmed his mother, who 
probably knew something of his tempera- 
ment? How is it reconcilable with the 
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vehement passion of his proposal to Miss 
WiU'inf; (‘‘ V'arina”)? Or l)OW even 'vvitli his 
original intention to many Stella the nio- 
iiient ha was in ii position to maintain a wife? 
What leaa than Buoh an intention do these 
words, coming from a man so scrupulously 
sincere as Swift, express'? “1 beg you to be 
easy,” he writes from London to her; “I heg 
you to 1)6 easy till fortune bikes her course, 
and to believe that your felicity is the great 
goal I aim at in all my pursuits.” 

If Swift might have married Betty Jones, 
would have married “ Variun”, and meant to 
marry Stella, I think this second theory can 
lie accepted only in default and in desspair of 
any otlier adequate exjjlanation. 

But surely we liave an adequate explana- 
tion in the two horrors which haunted Swift’s 
life — horror of poverty and dependence in 
his youth, and horror of impending madness 
in his manhood? Over and over again he 
inveighs against the •weakness and wickedness 
of improvident marriages. Here is a S'wiftian 
parable wherewith he poured in oil and wine 
into the wounds of a hapless curate, who had 
made such a marriage When I was a 
school-boy at Kilkenny, and in the lower 
form, I longed very much to have a horse of 
luy own to ride on. One day I saw a poor 
man leading a very mangy, lean horse out of 
the town to kill him for his skin. I asked 
the marl if he would sell him, which he 
readily consented to do, upon my- olToring 
him somewhat more than the price of his 
hide, wliioli was all the money 1 liad in the 
world. I immediately got on him, to the 
great envy of some of my scliool-fello-ws, and 
to the ridicule of others, and rode him about 
the town. The horse soon tired, and lay 
down. As I had no stable to put him into, 
nor any money to pay for his sustenance, I 
began to find out what a foolish bargain I 
had made, and cried heartily for the loss of 
my cash; but the horse dying soon after upon 
the spot, gave me some relief.” 1 ought to 
add that when the curate, with tears, admitted 
that this I’omantio parable fitted every 
circvimstanee of his case, Swift interested 
himself siiece.ssfuljy to i>rocure his proino- 

■\7hen, however, Swift had himself obtained 
such promotion as would have enabled him 
to maintain a wife in comfort, he had become 
haunted with the spectre of a more frightful 
presentiment. It was not often tliafc Swift 
disclo.sed hi.s deepe.st feelings even to his 
deure.'.t friends, and it must Imve been the | 


overpowering pressure of tlnk horror « hich 
impelled him to open ]ii.s heart to its blackest 
depth one day to Young, the poet : “ I shall 
die at the top, like that tree!” His uncle, 
Godwin, had died so, and there must, I 
think, have been a brooding conscioiisnes.s in 
his mind that the nickname of “ mad iiarsun 
hy which he was known both in Loudoji and 
in Ireland in his youth, was not given with- 
out giound. But chiefly the increase in the 
violence of the attacks of the eongenilai dis- 
ease, LahiriiLtlmm Vertii/G, which caused not, 
only dizzines.s and deafness, hut intolerable 
agony', and those, epileptic seizures which did 
at last produce paralysis of the brain, warned 
Swift of his cver-iinpeiuling doom. Hence 
this cry of despair to Young; hence his set- 
ting aside a third of his income to the sym- 
pathetic object of founding an asylum after 
his death; and hence also, 1 have no doubt 
at all, his horror of any marriage not purely 
formal. 

As for the other factitious mystery of his 
life, his relations to Yanessa, it is precisely 
as mysterious a.s De.sdeinona’s love for Othello. 
If ever there was “ a round unvarnished tale 
delivered” of the whole coui'se of a matter of 
the kind, it is told in Cademis and Vanessa', 
and this talc, remember, -U'as not only written 
.solely for Yane.ssa’s eye, but was published 
solely by Vanessa’s vindictive wish. There- 
fore it is as certain as anything w'eli can be 
that Swift in Cademis and I’anessa lias ex- 
tenuated nothing agaimst himself, and has 
.set down naught in malice against Vanessa. 
On the contrary, every line of the poum 
shows — as it naturally and almost necessarily 
■would .show, since it was written for her solo 
reading— a wish to save her self-respect by 
e-vplaining or extenuating her passionate 
advances. She makes these advances be- 


“ Two maxima .ahe could still produce, 

And sad exiierience riug-lit their uso: 

That virtue, pleased by being- .shown, 

Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 

Can make us irithout feai' disclose 
Ouv inmost secrets to our foes ; 

That common forms wero not designed 
Directoiis to a noblu mind ”. 

On the other hand, she had miarcad Swift’.-) 
feelings ; — 

" 'rhat innocent deUght he took 
To see the virgin mind her tiook 
•Was but the ma.ster's secret joy 
In school to hoai' the finest boy ”. 
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IN THE HOUSE. 

(t'BOM “A LONDON LESEND”.) 

When the providential door had closed 
behind Swift he found himself in total dark- 
nessi He had slipped into a crouching 
attitude, and kept so, huddled against the 
door, while he tried with sti’ained ears, to 
diatingiiish between the tumult of pursuit 
and the beatings of liis own heart. How 
long he lay so he did not know; it seemed a 
long time, but it was probably only a few 
seconds— time enough for hia thi-obbing 
pulses to grow tranquil-time enough to 


And she had misrecui his temperament 

“ Her Scholar ie not apt to learn ; 

Or wants capacity to roach 
The soienco .she designs to teach: 
Wlioioin his genius was below 
The skill of every common beau. 

Who, though he cannot spell, is wise 
Enough to road a lady’s eyes, 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance 


If this account of their relations had been 
written by Swift for publication, or if it bad 
been posthumously published by his execu- 
tors, something might be said for tbe ebarge 
that it is inaccurate, or imperfect, or unfair 
to Yanessa; but as Vanessa alone was meant 
to see it, and as she alone was responsible 
for its publication, it cannot be suspected 
of vindicating bim unchivalrously at her 
expense. 
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assure himself that the olia.se had indeed 
passed by, and that the quarry had found 
shelter. 

Found shelter indeed. So much was cer- 
tain, but the question now came, Where bad 
he found shelter? What was the asylum 
that had so readily welcomed him, which 
had afforded such unexpected sanctuary to 
the fugitive? He rose, pressing with his 
hands for support against the door, to his 
feet. He could see nothing ; the darkness 
which enveloped him was complete, a dark- 
ness to which his eyes did not grow accus- 
tomed. But his sense of hearing, quickened 
by the predicament, seemed to catch some 
.sounds in hia neighbourhood, faint, stealthy 
sounds which stirred hi.s attention for an 
instant and then dwindled into silence. . 

Swift felt in his pocket for his matoh-box. 
When he found it, it slipped from his fingers 
as he fumbled to open it, and he heard it fall 
sharply at his feet. He stooped down oau- 
tioiLSIy, and after a second of seai'ch put liis 
hand upon it. Holding it firmly this time, 
he iwe up, and, taking out a match, struck 
a light. 

For a second or two he saw nothing, while 
the light flickered and wavered — nothing 
but the fact that he was in a narrow, 
commonplace hall of the familiar suburban 
kind, papered with the familiar cheap paper, 
stained to misrepresent marble, and dirty 
with the familiar dirt. With tbe rapidity 
of thought Swift bad classified the place as 
belonging to a type of dismal lodging-house, 
with which he was not unacquainted, and had 
smiled at the classification before the match 
between his fingers had burned up into a 
steady flame. But in a moment it bad done 
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■so, and lie held it straight hefoi-e him in 
order to diseern by that faiiit torch what the 
rest of his haven was like. 

Ydi-it he .saw -seemed .so terrible, that as 
Ik; saw it he gave a wild .scream; the match 
dropped from his fingers, burying him once 
again in darkness, and he reeled in an agony 
of alarm back against the door. 

There he rested, panting. His breath 
seemed as if it w'oiild choke him, his heart 
had swollen again till it seemed as if it must 
burst forth from his body. Swift was a 
eourageona man, but be leaned there in an 
agony of terror, while hi.s thoughts recalled to 
him tuinuItuou.sly the night he had just seen. 

That brief illumination had shown to him 
at the linst flash the dingy kind of hall or 
pas-sage in which he stood. As the tiny 
light grew stronger he saw that the passage 
ended a few feet from him in a flight of 
stairs which went straight up to a resting- 
place, and then seemed to turn sharply bick 
and eontinne its ascent to the upper part of 
the house. Even in the short glance that 
Swift had given at all this he had noted, with 
the quickness of such impreBsions, that the 
stairway, with its narrow, coarse, and worn, 
and faded ataii’-carpet, was of a piece with 
the dingy passage that led to it. But at the 
same moment he saw something so startling, 
so unexpected, that sheer panic had con- 
quered him. 

For the place appeax'ed to liis startled 
senses to be alive with , snakes. Down the 
length of the firsit flight of stairs a huge 
serpent stretched itself and lifted its evil 
head to gaze at the light. Smaller snakes 
were coiled up on almost every step, while 
from between the railing.s of the balustrade i 
above boa-constrictors hung, their shining, 
scaly bodies looped and festooned between 
the bars of that dingy stairway as he had 
so often seen them in pictures looped and 
festooned from the giant branches of some I 
tropical forest. For one instant of intense 
anguish he saw all this, saw a queantity of 
eyes shining like jewels as all the creatures 
turned theh' heads towards the intruder and 
the light, and then the light fell, and Swift 
stood in the choking darkness, frenzied with 
horror, frenzied with fear. 

"What was he to do— what was he to do? 
he seemed to keep asking himself. In the 
confusion of his senses he found himself 
wondering if he had indeed seen what he 
thought he had seen, or if his overstrained 
nerves had played him some trick, giving 


fearful shapes to ordinary sliadows in that 
dim place. Or Iiad the seat of reason been 
upset altogether ? All these thoughts came 
crowding despei-ately into his mind very 
much as a crowd pours into some public place 
at whose gates it has long waited, wnthoufc 
order, every thought striving, as it were, 
to arrive first at the comsciousness of its lord. 
A space of a single second seemed to choke 
■with the conjectures of a lifetime. Y’et in 
another second they all seemed to viiuish and 
leave Sivift helplessly alone with the damning 
certainty that he had seen what he had seen. 

1 Wliat was he to do — -wliat ■was he to do? 
Into what horrible place had chance led him? 
He ■«"as, of course, wholly unarmed, save for 
the stick he carried, and what was s^uoh a 
weapon — what was any weapon — against the 
foes into whose ambush he had fallen? If 
he could but get away ! He groped fran- 
tically for the Iiandle of the door which had 
so insidiously shielded him from one danger 
only to leave him helpless before a danger 
surpassingly greater. He groped in vain. 
He could find no handle anywhere, co^uld not 
even find any division-line in the smooth 
surface against which he leaned to show him 
where the outline of the door was. He felt 
that he was caught like a rat in a trap, that 
he would have to fight airales.sly, hopelessly, 
in the dark, during a few horrible moments, 
for a life that would soon be snatched a^way 
from him by terrible antagonists. 

Though it was not three seconds since the 
moment when he had dropped the match, he 
felt as if he had stood thereat bay for hours. 
The air seemed to be full of creeping 
movements. When would he feel the fli'st 
touch? The agony of the thought thawed 
the silence into which fear had frozen him, 
and a cry broke from his lips. It sounded 
hollowly, but it served to break the siiell 
which had fallen upon him. Desperate, he 
■would at least do all he could. In the dark- 
ness his voice rang out again and yet again, 
shrieking for help. And immediately help 

A. gleam of light flashed in the upper part 
of the house, a gleam which increased into a 
glow as someone descended the higher flight 
carrying a lamp. He could scarcely hear 
the softly-falling footsteps, but he could 
hear that some humaa voice was gently 
humming or half-singing a strange tune. 
By the flicker of the descending light Swift 
seemed to see fine, undulating shadows dis- 
appearing in its direction, but when the 
n 
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light became more pronounced, thei’e was no 
sign of the creatures whose aspect had palsied 
his energies. : 

Breathing hard, he .stared at the patch of 
light upon the wall as it came slowly down. 
The croon of the strange song ceased. A 
voice called out from above : “Who is there?” 
and Mwift tried to answer, but once again 
silence had gripped him, and he twitched 
his lips uselessly., 

“ Who is there?” said the voice again, and 
Swift saw standing on the landing above 
him the figure of a man holding a lamp and 
trying by its aid to make out who was in the 
hail. He found his voice again with an 
effort and gasped out another cry for help. 
Then theatrainand the relief together proved 
too much for him, and with a sob he dropped 
in a dead faint on the floor. 

When Swift recovered his senses he found 
himself still in the hall, hut he was propped 
up against the wall, and liis forehead and 
hair were wet with water. The place was 
sufficiently lit now by a gas-jet, whose naked 
flame betrayed ail the diuginess of the place, 
hut revealed no .sign of the reptiles that had 
caused Swift such terror*. A man stood 
before him, looking down upon him— the 
man with the lamp. The lamp had dis- 
appeared. Swift’s eye.s, wandering wearily 
in search of the monsters that had con- 
quered him, noticed unconsciously all the 
details — ^the soiled paper, the worn carpet, 
the globele.ss gas-jet, the basin of water by 
Iris side, with the towel that lay steeped in 
it. Then Swift turned his gaze feebly up to 
the man, and looked at him as he tried to 
utter some words of thanks. 

The man was rather short and extremely 
thin, and the colour of his sldn was brown, 
almost like mahogany. In curious coutra,st 
to the hue of Iris complexion, his hair was of 
a gray that was almost entir-ely white, and 
his long thin board and long moustaches 
were of the same colour. His eyes were 
very bright and keen, but their bright- 
ness and keenness painfully suggested the 
eyes of snakes to Swift, and ho shuddered. 
The man, who was watching him, noted the 
involuntary gesture. He stooped down, 
holding the light so as to get it full ou 
Swift’s face, and peered curiously at him. 
Swift felt his own lids droop under that 
scrutiny. After a few seconds the man 
rose to his feet again, and as he did so he 
‘ spoke. ■' 

“ jki’6 you feeling better?” he asked. 


His voicewas clear and sharp and imperious. 
It did not seem to Swift to bo an Eiiglisli 
voice, but a foreign voice tempered by that 
peculiar accent which generally aoconipanies 
a command of, ami practice in, many tongues. 

Swift struggled to sit up a little. His 
head was aching, and ho felt dazed and queer. 
He tried to speak, but speech seemed reluc- 
tant to obey him. At length ho got the 
words out. 

“ Wluii'e am I?” he gfisped. 

Tlie man bent down closer to him, and 
laid his hands lightly on liis shoulders. 

“You are in my poor house,” he said. 
“Don’t you think you could manage to get 
up now?" 

Though the touch of his hands was vary 
soft, it suggested strength. The fingers 
closed firmly on Swift’s shoulders, and 
.strength seemed to pass from them into 
Swift’s body. The hands seemed to lift him 
up. He got to his feet, and leaned against 
the w'all. The man took his hands away, and 
Swift again felt faint, though not so faint as 
before. 

“ If you could come upstaii's,” said Swift’s 
unexpected host, “ you could lie down on the 
sofa for a bit. Come, lean on me, and we’ll 
see if it can't be managed.” 

He slipped his arm under Swift’s, and 
once again Swift experienced a renewal of 
vitality. 

Though the man looked small and fragile 
compared with Swift, Swift perceived that 
now at least the man was stronger than he.. 
Leaning heavily upon the ofl’ered arm, he 
moved slowly to the stairs. Then the ugly 
memory came back to him, and he stopped 
and shivered. 

“ The snakes ! ” he wdn.spored. 

His companion shrugged his shoulders. 
“The simkes are all right; they won’t 
harm yoti. Poor beasts ! In any case, they 
have gone. Come witli me.” 

The sound of the man’s voice, the touch of 
the man's hand, had a tranquillizing effect 
upon Swift. Without further protest, he 
suffered himself to bo led— almost to be lifted 
— up the narinw flight of stairs. He was well 
enough to wonder at the astonishing strength 
of his host, who supported Swift’s weight 
with ease. Indeed, it seemed to Swift that, 
if the stranger had chosen, he could have 
taken him in his arms, big as he was, and 
carried him. up the stairs like a hahy. 

When they got to the top of the stairs the 
man pushed open a dooiyand, still sustaining 
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Swift, led liini into a large room. There was 
a ai'fa at llic- end of tho room, by a wiurlow. 
So nmoli Swift was ablo to notice, and no 
more. The exertion of getting up the stairs 
had taxed him severely. He reeled and 
would have fallen if he had not been caught 
in the embrace of his companion. He had 
fainted again. 

This time, however, he recovered eon- 
sciousne-sa very soon, to find himself lying 
on the .sofa, and to feel a current of cool air 
upon hi.s fate. His ho.st was standing before 
him with a glass in ids hand, that was full 
of a yellow tin id that gleamed like gold in 
the evening light. 

“ Urink,'’ .said his host, placing the edge of 
the glass to Swift’s lipiu. 

Swift raised hini.self on Ids elbow and 
drank. The drink .seemed to be a kind of 
wine, but wine of a kind that Swift had 
never tasted before. It was strong, and it 
was sweet, and it seemed to send a new life 
tingling through all the pulses of his body ; 
to give a new stiength to his mind, a new 
firinnea.s to hi.s nerves. As soon as he had 
di’ained the glass ho struggled to a sitting 
posture on the sofa and, looked about him. 

Tho room in which Swift found himself 
W.US certainly remarkable. For a moment 
he wondered if he was .still awake — if he had 
not slipped into some dream of the Arabian 
Nights. For the room was an Oriental 
room, a room that might have been in 
Damascus or Bagdad. Outside its walls 
should be the yellow de,sBrt or the yelloiv 
Tigris, not tho squalid London streets, not 
the dingine.ss of Camden Town. A divan 
ran around the room, a divan of I’ich dark 
stuff. Upon that divan Swift was now rest- 
ing. The window above liis head was cloaely 
latticed with Arabian woodwork; one divi- 
sion of it was unlatolied and open, letting in 
the cold air and the waning light. On a low 
table a small lamp burned, sliedding a faint 
gleam upon an open manuscriyit covered with 
Oriental characters. By the faint light Swift 
could see that the -walls -were hung with cur- 
tains dj-ed and patterned in the Arabian 
fashion, and lliat many were richly em- 
bi'oidered with the curving and interlacing 
in.soriptiona of Eastern writing in great gold 
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eharacter-s. In one corner shone a confusion 
of things of price — weapons, stulls, Jars, 
bottles, vases, and plates in precious porce- 
lain, in scarcely less preciou.s bronze. 

Swift’s wondering gaze returned fi'oni the 
room to its owner, whose dress, a,s he now 
noted, had something of the Oriental char- 
acter about it. The man’s giave, bronzed 
face looked down at Swift \vitli not unkindly 
interest. 

“Are you Sinbad tlie Sailor?” Swift a.sked. 

The man smiled. 

“I'erliaps 1 am a cliild of his tribe,” he 
anfj-wei'cd. “But this is not Bagdad — this is 
only London.” 

Swift had undergone too many surprises 
to feel any fm-thei- .siu'pri.se at the facility 
with which the man seemed to read his 
thoughts. He merely accepted it, a.s at that 
moment he would have accepted any marvel 
that came about. The coininonplace coui'ae 
of events had been .so strangely altered that 
I day that the improbable, the unexpected, 
became portion and parcel of existence, 
j With a slight etlbrt he sat more erectly on. 
the sofa, and stared with quickened curiosity 
at his surroundings. The golden liquor that 
he had drunk had tranquillized his neiwes 
and stiffened his sinews, and he felt that he 
wa.s in a great degree himself again. Elis 
eyes returned from the room to its master, 
and Swift felt that he must question him. 

“ Tlie .snakes,” he said again. “ There were 
snakes?” 

His hoist smiled. 

“ Oh yes 1 ” he answered. “ There certainly 
were .snakes. But they ai'e quite tame. 
You shall see them if you will. I have but 
to call on this whistle and they will answer 
my sunnuous.” 

As he spoke he held up a little silver 
whistle that he wore round his neck on a 
chain. 

Swift shook his hKid. 

“ No, thank you. I am not curious. One 
•such sight -was enough for me — at present,” 
he added somewhat hurriedly, as if too 
ostentatious a dislike to the horrible pets 
might {.Klin or irritate the mysterious being 
in whose power for the mornout he seemed 
to be. 
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i'KANOES MABOELLA (ATTIE) O’BRIEN. 

Eobn 1840— Died 1883. 


[Miss O’Brien tv, ns born at Peafleld, near 
Ennis, County Clare, on the 24th of June, 
1840. Most of her time was spent at Kil- 
dysart, in her aunt’s house, and. of her life 
there is little to tell. She worked at her 
stories and poems, and lived in peace and love 
with all about her, gentle and simple. She 
died in Duhlm, in April, 1883. Miss O’Brien 
contributed stoiies to viirioas Dublin news- 
papers, and to i\\tilrishMonthljj,mA her j)oems 
are scattered up and down many periodicals. 
A Book of Memories of her was published after 
her death by Mrs. M. J. O’Connell. In it we 
get beautiful glimpses of a delicate, warm- 
hearted, ge.ntle personality with intellectual 
and imaginative gifts which, but for her 
constant weakness of health, would have 
carried her far.] 


MBS. GLYNN ON MAEEIAGE." 

(rnOSl “THE CAliADABSAN FAMILV ".) 

“A bright morning to you, Mr, Gerald,” 
said Mary Glynn. “ I’m beconiin’ one of the 
quality, you see, and came to return your 
honour’s visit.” 

“You are as welcome as May flowers, 
Mary,” ho answered. “ I always knew you 
had tlie decent drop in you. Sit down and 
tell me the news.” 

“Sorra word of nows I have then,” .said 
Mary. “And ’twasn’t go.ssip brought mo, 
but I wanted to have a word with your 
honour, an’ nobody by.” 

“Now is your time, Mary,” said Gerald; 
“so tell me if I can do anything for you.” 

“■Why, then, ’tisn’t about myself entirely,” 
said Mary; “an’ I hope you won’t take 
oftince at anything I say. I’m an ignorant 
ould woman, and not over smootli in my 
tongue.” I 

“■Why, Mary, what a preamble I” said 
Gerald. “Hadn’t you .always the privilege 
of saying what you like to us, one of our 
best old friends? Never funk now, but fire 
■'■away.”-., 

“IVell, thin,” said she, “not to be batin’ 


about the bush, I heard talk of the family 
bein’ in throiible, an’ I stepped to tell your 
honour a couijle of tliing.s that was in my 
mind.” 

“ Well, there is a little trouble, Mary, sure 
enough, but we will pull through it, plea.se 
God.” 

“An’ is it true, Mr. Gerald, that there’s 
talk of selling the mountainy farm 1 ” 

“It is true, Mary. I fear we can’t save 
it; ’tis mortgaged for more than ’tis worth.” 

“lyeh,” said Mary, “I don’t like the 
notion of aellin’ the bit of land at all ; ’tian’t 
aisy to get it back wanst you let it slip 
between your fingers. If wan could bould 
on, an’ not to get the name of wantin’ to 
part with it till Miss Letty was married.” 

“Why, Mary, there is nothing cei’tain 
about that yet,” said Gerald. 

“Wisha, isn’t that a quare way I” said 
Mary, “ an’ be aftber her so long. Begor, I 
would not like any boy to be philandering 
that way aftber my little girl. I’d like he’d 
up and spake his mind at once and drop his 
andhromartiiis.” 

“ Why, Mary,” said Gerald, laughing, 
“wouldn’t you give them time to fall in 
love?” 

“lyeh, love,” said Mary, “I never seen 
people falling in love, but some niiaw came 
across them. They’d be too poor, or too 
sickly, or have no gettings of wan another, 
and there they are, ochonin’ and moanin’, 
regular moravawns on your hands.” 

“They aren’t always disappointed,” said 
Gerald. “ I know lota of people married for 

" Faith and so do I,” said Mary, “ and sore 
and son-y they are for it. Look at Jack 
Magrath’s daughter.” 

“Why, W'hat of her?” said Gerald. “What 
happened her?” 

“Love, agra; that happened her,” said 
Mary. “A aprisaun of a baker took a fancy 
to her, an’ aba a fine bouncin’ girl, the full 
of a dure; an’, iyeh, you’d think he'd die. 
He was like wan out of his sinaes. What 
wouldn’t ho do? He’d play away with liim- 
' self, moryah. He’d go straight .ahead to the 
ould boy. The ape of a girl gave ear to him 
at hist, an’ to make a long story short, they 
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wcjnt to the priest an’ got nwirried. "Well 
an’ good. 1'hey vrarn’t very long man and 
wife when he bogiirs to sing a different tune, 
and beganjiiea, .she couldn’t look crooked but 
he’d up and bate her. Jealousy, my dear, 
and a drop of drink. One day she goes over 
west to her uncle’s, and she tells him, word 
for word, of the thratement she was gettin’ 
from the bochal. He listened on to her with- 
out aayin’ wan word, an’ then he looks up 
at her, taking the pipe out of his mouth. 
‘Wisha, you great big onsha,’ says he, ‘you 
aren’t worth feedin’,’ says he, ‘ an’ to let the 
likes of that little cahinieen get the upper 
hand of you.’ She never made hiin wan 
word of an answer, but turned out the dure ; 
an’ the very next time my little gentleman 
riK his hand to her, didn’t she take Mm be 
the middle an’ knock him on the flat of his 
back on the flure. ‘ Fight your match,’ says 
she, ‘and pass me in future.’ My hand 
an’ word to you, he didn’t thry it again. 
There’s your love for you, Mr. Gerald — ’tis 
only all vanity and oracktness.” 

Gerald laughed loud and long. “But 
what’s to be done, Mary?” said he. “There 
is no use talking to them.” 

“ Talkin’ 1” said Mary; “you migVit as well 
be talkin’ to the wind. The divil so head- 
strong a person you ever met within the 
walls of the world as wan that takes a notion 
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[Mrs. Ehys was horn at Knockadoo, Boyle, 
County Roscommon, on the 12th of J uly, 1865. 
She is the youngest daughter of J. Bennett 
Little, and married in 1891 Ernest Rhys, a 
poet of great charm and distinction. She 
has edited Cradle Songs (Canterbury Poets), 
and The Banbury Cross Series, for children, 
published by Mr. Dent in twelve volumes. 
In 1898 appeared her first novel, Mary 
Dominic, also published by Mr. Dent, a 
book not only of remarkable promise but of 
remarkable pei’formance as well. The Woo- 
ing of Sheila, her second novelj has more 
than fulfilled the promise of her fii’st. Her 
novels deal with Irish life, which she knows 
so well, and are written with sympathetic 
insight, tenderness, and tragic power. They 
■were received with a choi’us of praise from 
the best critics.] , . 


that way. Ehyinc nor reason they won’t 
listen to, only to folly their own figaroy. 
They’ll plaze themselves; and, mavi’oori, ’tis 
themselves they plaze, an’ not each other, in 
the long run.” 

“ How did you manage your own business, 
Mary?” said Gerald, intensely amused. 

“I married first,” said she, “an’ I loved 
afther. I never laid my eyes on Patsy 
Glynn till I seen him fornint me at the 
altar; an', if I did, I couldn’t mislike him. 
A likelier or claher-skinned boy wouldn’t be 
met in the barony. I was a likely colleen 
myself then, Mr. Gerald; but anyway, we 
was married, an’ lived our thirty years 
together, content and pacable. If we had 
our share of throuble it never turned us 
bitter to one another. We never as much 
as gave each other the lie.” 

“And were you very fond of him after, 
Mary?” 

“Ah, see was I!” she answered. “An’ a 
good right I had. The like of him wasn’t at 
fair or market. Who’d go before him with 
scythe or sickle, or dance him down in a 
hornpipe? Many’s the time we took the 
dure off the jam’ for him, an’ he’d rise your 
heart to hear the sound he’d knock out of it. 
The light of heaven to his soul 1” 

“Well, Mary,” said Gerald, laughing, “I 
hope I’ll come off as luckily.” 
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AFTER MANY DAYS.i 
(PBOSl “MAKT Domsio”.) 

strange as it may seem, Mary had never 
before approached the Abbey by the front 
avenue. As she now stood still, her feet on 
unfamiliar ground, a chill of fear at tlie 
strange and, to her eyes, awful aspect of the 
great house struck through her panting ex- 
citement. 

Tlie drive went sweeping away to the 
right to turn the ascent, while directly in 
front of her, across the smooth lawn, two 
short stairs of shinhig white stone led from 
terrace to terrace up to the great arched 
door. 
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At the foot of the first stair Mary paused 
and looked, trembling, up at the house, 
daunted by its forlorn and repellent air. 
The hair door stood plainly ajar, the long 
ranks of windows showed dead and black, 
here and there an open casement or broken 
pane allowed an undulating sctirf of white 
curtain to drift through, seeming like the 
waved signal of a melancholy distress witli.^ 

The faint, dying daylight mingled coldly i 
with the young rays of the rising moon. 
This double light seemed to be all absorbed 
by the white front of the house, which showed 
more pale than by day. Night had already 
descended upon the. trees which grouped 
themselves about the mansion, all of dark- 
ness there was abroad being gathered into 
their hear'y rounded outlines. Not a shade 
of their daylight greens might be discerned 
as they sighed and waved there like funeral 
emblems. Mary thought of the tales she 
had heard, and looked about in dread to see 
white shadows stealing over the terraces; 
the murdered monks crowding to look on 
the end of those who had fattened on the 
oppressor’s wrong. 

The wind rose in a whisper and passed 
through her loosened hair, and with steps 
that now crept trembling, Mary went up one 
white stall’, and then another, and crossed 
the terrace to the open door. As she entered 
the wide hall she was startled by the noise 
made by her heavy shoes. She .stooped in 
the obscurity and put them oft', then threw 
her shawl aside. Once inside the house she 
knew her way. In di’eaius and in waking 
her spirit had walked it like a ghost for 
seventeeu years — gone in and out of the 
rooms, wandered on the stairways, and 
looked forth from the windows. Noiselessly 
she crossed the hall and climbed the wide 
staircase, with its broad and .shallow steps, 
and smelling strongly as she went the odour 
of spilt wine and brand}’ of which the liou.se 
was full. Up she went and turned along 
the dusky corridor. The swing-door was 
i-losed. She pushed it open, it swung- to 
behind her, and .she stood in the lobby where 
throe doors gaped on either side, and the 
faint light allowed a strange sight. Heavy 
furniture was lying splintered and over- 
turned, broken china lay under her feet, 
books were strewn about, showing fluttered 
leaves, as they had been pitched, and a 
stiango mingled odour made the air heavy 
and impure. : 


Affrighted and trembling, Mary crept for- 
ward. She . well remembered wliat room 
that third open door led to. She paused, 
sick with fear, at the thresliold. 

There was still light enough, cold and 
uncertain though it was, to distinguish tlie 
outline of the great bed, standing, as evei', 
near the centre of the room. Mary was 
instinctively aware of walls hung in tattered 
festoons, of a great shivered mirror sending 
back the. wandering rays of moonlight from 
its pointed splinters, of an overturned table, 
and the heavy odour of drugs ; but her eyes 
were fastened with horror on the great bed. 

Wliat was it .she was to see lying there? 
She could make out nothing distinctly ; the 
mattresses seemed to be lialf-turiied over the 
floor. Then her eyes wandered towards tlie. 
wmdow, and her breath stopped for a mo- 
ment; tliere was something there on the 
black floor. As she looked, her knees gave 
way, and she found herself sinking down.. 
Angrily she gathered her strength, and rose 
up straight, and walked over towards the 
window. The moon had sailed up in the 
sky and showed a clearer light, though still 
a faint one; there, with obscurity foi' his. 
only garment, lay the tall figure of a man 
stretched on the black floor. His face was 
looking upward, and one arm was cast out 
above his head ; his emaciated but still 
shapely form shining dimly white and still. 

With the hair of Tier head rising up in 
horror, Mary crept forward and touched a 
shoulder with one groping hand. To her 
■warm fingers it wa.s as cold as marble. ; ■ 

She -walled out and sank upon . her knees. 
“Let me die, let me die now,” she cried, 
“my bonny master that I’ve killed 1” . 

She touched a ghostly hand timidly, and 
then with sudden energy. “He slia’n’t lie 
dead like a dog tliere,” she said aloud; 
“starved and frozen to his very soul.” 

Eapidly now she moved like a woman 
posse.s8ed; she searched in the dimness for 
a blanket, and found one near the door. 
Hurriedly, but with extreme gentleness, she 
stooped and wrapped the cold figure in it. 
Tlien going to the bed .she quickly re- 
arranged the great mattresses, lifting them 
as thouffh they had been feather-weights. 
She found another blanket half-torn in two, 
and going do-wn on her knees, wrapped it 
as well about the tall, motionless figure ; 
then, passing her strong arm beneath it, she 
heaved it up with all her strength. Her 
sinews seemed to crack, but she staggered 


from her knees to her feet, and bore her 
heavy burden to the bed. Once there, slie: 
quickly eliafed the bare feet that seemed 
chill to the touch as blocks of unsunned 
.stone, wrapped them afresh, and then swiftly 
guiding lieraclf wdth groping hands, ran out 
through the lobby door, and went from room 
to room in search of fresh covoring.s. Every- 
where tlie .same scene of destruction and de- 
solation. (,,!uartor of an hour passed before 
she returned with a load of blankets and a 
heavy crim.son (piilt, 'I'he cold figure lay 
obediently whore she had placed it, no 
warmth and no stir. 

tlarofully .slie spread tlic warm coverings 
she ciiri'ied, and over all the crini-son quilt. 
In agony she turned and ran down the wide 
stairs in her iioiseles-s stocking feet, down 
the long pa.'j.'iago, and into the great kitchen. 
The place was close, dark, and ab.solutely 
reeking with the fumes of wine, whisky, 
brandy, tobacco, and paraflin. A faint spark 
of red glowed in the huge fireplace. Mary 
tripped over a rmstle of paper, cauglit it up, 
threw it between the bar.s, and after blowing 
gently on it for a moment held it up a 
flaming torch. 

The long tables were strewn with an ex- 
traordinary medley of cups, bowls, tins, and 
basins; on the floor near the window lay 
heaps of bottles, and broken glass and china. 
At length she spied an old tarnished candle- 
stick staudiiig beside an overturned porce- 
lain lamp. In a moment she lit the candle, 
and gazed ai)Out her on the strange scene. 

Her mind was so possessed by one pas- 
sionate idea that she hardly felt a thrill as 
she made out the shape of a woman liudclled 
in a mass of clothes underneath one of the 
tables. Lifting the candle, Miu’y bent dow-ii 
to look at her ; it was a pale woman with 
banded hair of iron-gray, in a heavy black 
silk dress, with her ntouth wide open. She 
was evidently insensibly drunk, so Mary 
gave herself no further concern about her. 

Among the random mass of utensils heaped 
upon the table Mary found at length a large 
bowl of delicate hand-painted china lialf-full 
of a dark liLpiid; this she examined and 
tasted; it was brandy. She put it on one 
side, and after testing the heat of the stove, 
in which an enormous fire had evidently 
been, burning, she went into the butler’s 
pantry, where the plate chests and cup- 
boards stood open and gutted, and found 
two stone hot-water bottles, 'rhose she 
filled from the stove, and with them in the 


skirt of her dress, the bowl of brandy and 
the lighted candle, she slowly made her way 
upstairs. 

In a few moments she had put the hot 
hottlas to the feet and side of the still cjold 
figure, then with hra,ndy she rubbed the 
brow, hands, and throat, and at length with 
difliculty forced some between the looked 
teeth. 

Then, ceasing her efforts, she looked long 
and sorrowfully at the face on the pillow. 
There was pain in every line: in the thin 
cheeks, in the shai'pened features, liandsoiiie 
still ; the once black bair was gray now. 
Cold, stem, and angered, with tight-drawn 
lips, like a mask the face lay before her ; 
and above it hung Mary’s, still young and 
beautiful, and flushed with colour and emo- 
tion, with pity shining angelic in her eyes. 
Suddenly, with a low wail, she broke out 
into weeping, and casting an arm about him, 
she bowed her forehead down upon his. All 
the pent-up, frozen torrent of love, meant 
to expend itself in sweet words and happy 
kisses and the loving service of years, burst 
out, rending her soul and body. 

“Oh, Hugh, alanna!” she cried, “centre 
of me heart, for God’s sake let me have one 
kind look out of your eyes. Don’t say you’re 
takin’ that face before the Almighty to wit- 
ness against me ; as I live, ’twas not 1 that 
spoke it ! ” 

Despairingly she turned at last from the 
bedside, and begjin to step hither and 
thither about the I’ooni, quietly putting it in 
order. The overturned table she set up; she 
picked up the rubbish that encumbered the 
floor, and set all fair and streuight. Seeing 
the remains of a fire iii the grate, she set 
about lighting a fresh one, finding the ma- 
terials close at hand. Soon the firelight was 
dancing merrily through the room, darting 
this way and that from the broken mirror, 
and leaping upwards from the pohshed black 
floor. 

■When all was done, Mary returned to gaze 
at the rigid face on the pillow. Turning 
back the blankets, she placed her ear against 
his heai‘t. Gould it be that in a minute or 
two she distinguished a faint irregular beat- 
ing? 

With de.sperate lumto she fetched the 
brandy, and forced some dowm his throat 
with a spoon, and then with her warm rough 
hands chafed him from head to foot. 

With an incredible ecstasy .she thought 
she saw a slow change in the face. The hard 
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THE BALLAD OE LADY ELLEN.i 

“ Say, what ails you, daughter mine? 

The flourers are springing fair and fine; 

“ never a cloud in the sky so blue; 

And the -whole big world is glad hut you. 

“ Call your p.age, and bid him bring 
Your fair white horao, the gift of the king; 

“ Light as a bird that flies the air, 

He'll bear you away from your brooding care.’ 
“Kay, I prithee, Father, nay; 

I will not ride my horse to-day. ” 


> Ay kind pemiisaion of the 


chiselled lines of pain seemed to be breaking 
up. Mary lifted him in her arms, held him 
to her warm breast, nursed him as a mother 
does her babe, and breathed upon his mouth. 

“The Cross of Christ be about us!” she 
imnniured. “He’s coming to his life at 
last and she turned her pitiful gaze upon 
liiiu, summoning him with her diirk, an- 
guished eyes hack to life. Checking lier own 
hi'eathiiig to listen, she bent her ear down to 
his lips ; a faint fluttering sigh came from 
them. Tears broke from her eyes as she 
redoubled her efforts ; at last she softly laid 
liim down and waited. 

In a few moments, with a deep sigh, Lati- 
mer’s eyes opened, and he saw Mary. They 
clQ.sad again, and then again looked at her^ 
and he smiled. The solitary candle, stood 
behind her, lighting the golden threads of 
her tossed hair into a halo around her head; 
her wet eyes shone like dark stars, and her 
face was flusilied with pity as it hung above 
him. 

After a minute or two he tried to. speak. 

“ Mary,” he whispered, “ I remember dying 
very well,” 

'Then his eyes wandered and closed, and 
he murmured something .she did not under- 
stand: 

“ Aniiaula, vagula, hlandula, 

Ilospes comesque coiporis. 

Quae mmo abibis . . 

Mary gave him some spoonfuls of brandy, 
and he suddenly revived and whispered : 


“ Where are aU those devils gone?” 

“Gone away, gone away,” sobbed Mary, 
and I’m taking care of you.” 

He closed his eyes, but soon he spoke 
again. 

It all came true, Mary. Are you pleased 
now?” 

For God’s sake don’t think that of me,” 
she said. “Oh, Hugh, I’ve carried you in 

heart these yoaivs and years; me very 
thought.^ have followed like a dog behind 
you 1 I’ve had no rest by day for thinking, ' 
and by niglit for dreams.” 

He smiled up at her, and she bent down 
and softly and timidly Idssed his brow. 

-Two deaths!” he murmured; “one in 
hell and one in heaven.” Then, after a long 
pause; “ Mary, lie down for once beside 
me, where you should have lain all these 
years.” 

Gently Mary lay down, and gently took 
the worn, helpless man into her warm arms. 
Neither spoke, but both felt that celestial 
peace that laps about the souls of those that 
have suffered, and, repenting of their sins, 
perfectly love and forgive. 

As Latimer felt the soft protection of her 
breast, his fainting hand sought hers, and he 
half -turned himself to her ; but the flicker- 
ing life died down again, his dazed eyes 
closed, and his senses were rapt from him in 
a vague, peaceful dream. 

Without a word they both slept, and for 
ojie there were no more earthly wakings. 
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“ Summon liither yoar bower-lady 
With the voice as sweet as voice, can be; 

’‘And when she sings her goodly song, 

Your trouble will not tarry long.” 

“ Nay, my sire, no song for me : 

I will not hear the sountls of glee. 

“Aye and ever I hear them cry, 

My kith-folk in their misery.” 

“Daughtei', you cannot see the poor; 

They are banned and burred from your father’s 

"How should you know their wants and woes?” 
"Jly soul hath eyes, and I see with those.” 

" Daughter, to-night shall a feast be spread. 
Whore the Icing's son shall he banqueted ; 

“ .High on the dais .shall bo your .scat. 

As for mine only heir is meet. 

“ y our maids must busk you royal fair, 

With a golden circlet round your hair; 

“ And a stately robe of cramoisie, 

Set with the fine laee daintily. 

" Bid your ladies bring for you 

The scented glove and the broideied shoe; 

“Let fiery-hearted rubies deck 
Your rose-white ear-s and lilied neck. 

“ And lest too bright yow beauty shine, 
fling over all, fair daughter mine, 

“ A wimple Of golden tissue free, 

A faery mist from head to knee.” 

" 0 father, what have I to do 
With scented glove and broidered shoe? 

“ Lovely robe and precious gem, 

What have I to do with them? 

“All I had I have sold to give 
Wherewith to bid the people live. 

“ How can I flaunt in rich array, 

When the people sit in rags to-day? 

“How can I, taste of dainty meats 
When the people have not what to eat? 

“ Father, father, fair to own 

Are the lands your father's fathers won; 

“ And the castle girt with the broad, deep moat, 
Where a war-famed banner high doth float; 

“ And goodly fair, indeed, to .see 
, Are piles of the red and the white money. 

“But castle and lands and fee are nought 
To the worth of the souls the Saviour bought. 


“The black-winged famine, day by day, 
Swoops on tlioir lives like a bird of prey, 

‘ ‘ And the people know they arc but dead 
for lack of needful fle.sh iind bread. 

“ Father, take of jmur golden store, 

And give it to the starving poor. 

“ I pray you in the dear Lord'.s name 
To help the souls for whom He came.” 

He laughed a scornful laugh and long — 

“ I care not for the folk a song! 

“And if yon will not grace my board, 

1 cave not, daughter, by the Lord ! 

“ The king’s son shall he my heir. 

Instead of you my daughter fair.” 

Lady Ellen kneeled and ateept 

The hard floor with the tears she wept ; 

But harder than the marble stone 
Is the human heart to hardness grown. 

“Myself will go,” the lady said, 

“And see how they die for lack of bread. 

“ I who have lived at joyous case, 

Would to God I might die for these.” 

Low she spake to her bower-lady, 

Wlio.se heart was gentle as heart can be j 
And the two went out from the castle gate, 
Dight like women of low estate. 

They went through the city side by side, 
And saw themselves how the people died. 

jVnd they saw a thing more dread to see 
Than curse of famine and drought could be : 

And they heard a thing more dread to hear 
Than toll of a death-bell on the ear. 

Ob I the dearth was raging stark and sore 
from the eastern to the western shore ; 

And the Duke that owned the wide country 
Never a moment’s care gave he! 

But the Prince of Hell was waro, and sent 
His powers to bring him great content, 

Tliey sit in a room of a hostel there. 

Two swart men with raven hair. 

Day by day, with keen hawk-eye, 

They watch the people’s misery. 

Strange dark men who understand 
Right well the language of the land. 
Trippingly that language goes 
Upon the lissom tongues of those. 
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Gold in heaps they arc counting o’er, 

And the hostess marvels at the storsi 
"0 fair sirs I the people cry 
Day hy day in their misery. 

“ 0 fair sirs, but hear their prayer; 

Gold enow yc have, and to spare!” 

" hfay, good Iiostess, hid them come, 

Bach alone, to this our room. 

‘ ‘ All tliat will may have, be auro, 

Gold enow their ilia to cure.” 

The poor come to the hostelry. 

And enter where tlie strangers be ; 

Enter a high room carven fair, 

A room that was once a king’s chamber. 

One. by one they leave the place, 

With a dreadful change on every face. 

Bor those were the devil’s emissaries. 

Who dealt in souls for merchaudiac. 

Little tlioy gave for the worn and old. 

But for tho young tlioy gave much gold. 

And to all the folks that there did come 
They said they would give a king’s ransom 
Bor a virgin soul of purity. 

In a virgin body fair to see. 

Oh 1 this was the tiling the lady learned, 
Before her footsteps home were turned. 

This was the thing more dread to see 
Than curse of famine or drought could be. 
This was the thing more dread to hear 
Than toll of a deatli-bell on the oar. 

Back from the city tlie lady came. 

Pierced to tlie heart with sorrow and shame. 
Back she came in her wordless woo. 

That would not sutfor a tear to flow. 

She went, in sackcloth garmented. 

With Lenten ashes upon her head. 

And came to her father’s princely seat. 

And knelt in her anguish at liis feet. 

“What mean you, maid, to put to shame 
Your faiher’s house and your father’s name, 
“ That you come in sackcloth garmented. 
With the dust of Lent upon your head?” 
Tears of blood were the words she spoke, 

“ Father, Father, save the folk I” 

Ho looked on her in his anger grim,' 

As low she bowed liersolf to him : 

And spake at last in his bi tter jest, 

“To sell your own white soul were be.stl 


“ Tour lily-soul, bedewed with prayers. 

Is worth a world of such as theirs !” 

All night long the lady prayed ; 

“Slay me, 0 God, for these,” she .said. 

For the flame at the ruby’s heart that burns 
Is nought to the fire in tho soul that yearns 
To save a soul in its jeopardy. 

Or perish instead, if so m.ay be. 


“ Oh, we will give tliee what tliou wilt 
For the goodliest soul that over was spilt.” 

They dealt her out the price she would, 

And she signed her name to the bond in blood. 
She gave to the poor, and loud they swore 
To deal with tho evil men no more. 

And then the lady sent a quest 
To tho corn-lands of the far-off West, 


The corn was worth its weight of gold, 
Which the western folk to the lady sold. 
They said, when fourteen days were o’er. 
The corn would come to the waiting shore. 


None should ti-ade with the Fwil One 
Till the fourteen days were past and gone, 
Because of the gold that free did come 
By the Lady Ellen’s martyrdom. 

The Lady Ellen looked afar 

Out toward tho land of the western star. 

As .she sat in her chamber day by day, 

Her eyes on the wide sea far away ; 

Until at last she saw tliem come, 

Tbe fair white ship.s of her love’s ransom. 
Down she fell on her bended knee 
When the sails at last her eyes could see : 

“ Now, when they will, they e’en may take 
My soul that's lost for my people’s sake.” 

She hade that none should come to her ; 

And she drew the bolts of her high ebamber ; . 
And no one know, save God alone, 

ITliat imguieli and woe to her ivere known. 
Till her body no more could bear the stress 
Of her soul's exceeding bitterness. 


And when the aim was risen again. 
She went alone to the evil men. 
“What will ye give me for a dole. 
If I render you up my soul?” 


For freighted ships of golden com 
Across the wide sea to be borne. 


Corn for bread, and corn for seed; 
Corn enow for tho people’s need. 
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Buf never she sv.-ervod from tlio path of love 
To the heart of Hell and the fires thereof. 

Into the liarhour the vessels rode, 

Laden each with a costly load. 

And the black-winged famine flew away 
For the food and the seed that came that day. 

They hounded forth the evil men, 

Hever to come to the land again. 

And strength camo iwfde once more to the weak. 
And the pardied mouths for joy could speak. 

Thoy went in throng-s to praise and pray 
At the place wlicre Lady Ellen lay. 

But I.ady Ellen, who loved them so, 

Was gone from the Bound of their weal or woe. 

Thoy hurst the bolts of her chamber door, 

And found her stark-dead on the floor. 

The body that erst was fair to see 
Was the writhen spoil of her agony ; 

And dark on the face the woe was sealed 
Of the death unhouselled, nnannealed. 

The soul so pure and cliaritablo 
Eared alone to the gates of Hell, 

Sfaked made of its body’s dress; 

Clad in its great love’.s loveliness. 

Open the gates, and let her win 

To the flame and the awe and the pain therein ! 

Bight to the heart of Hell she fared, 

All unharmed and all unsoared, 
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She to whose unpolluted sight 

The flame was gloj-j-, the darkness light. 

Sounds of wailing to other e.arif— 

T'o hers the mnsie. of all the spheres, 

That drew to the empyrean bliss 
Where the mystic Bose of the Blessed is 
Abloom by the lake reflected bright 
From the very Uncreated Liglit. 
tih ! far apart are cast and west, 

And far apart are toil and rest, 

And far apart arc morn and even, 

And far apart are Hell ami Heaven ; 

And of Heaven abov'o or Htdl below 
IVhcre is man who tliinka to know? 

Yet the soul that Love makes strong to dare 
The heart of Hell fmd.s Heaven is there. 

Oh I a now light dawned in Mary’s eyes 
When the soul came into Paradise ; 

For on her the Lord had laid behest 
To bring that soul to the sweetest rest. 

Up slie rose from her high queen-seat 
With the sheen of the ble.ssed on her feet; 
Drew to the soul that entered there, 

And laid it upon her bo.som fair: 

Even the soul where God did see 
'Die very self of Charity. 

“ Clirist the Lord hath brought to His bliss 
Tlioe whose love was a love like His : 
“Darling of Jesus, lie to-day 
Here in the bosom where Jesus lay.” 


KSON. 


MY LADY BETTY.' 

(KKOM “THE ICIEO’S DEPUTY ”.) 

My Lady Betty’s hull was ns brilliant as 
ever I .saw, albeit hia Grace of E-utland did 
not honoui' it with hia presence. Tbe absence 
of the, Yioeroy wa-s not likely to puss im- 
notieed by such lovens of scandal as thronged 
my cousin’s ball-room. Here and tliere I 
saw gi'oupjs talking together with signi- 
ficant smiles and meaning gestures. If I 
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approached them they grew instantly silent, 
or spoke in loud voices of things too innocent 
and liarmless to give them pleasure, so tliat 
1 was convinced that this sudden charity 
was due to my presence. 

Once 1 heard a voice say that my Lord 
Duke was but fickle as a lover, and that 
the Lady Betty’s reign was' ovei’. It was a 
woman who spoke, and a young and comely 
one to boot; and to this another, less young 
and less comely, made answer that doubtless 
his grace preferred the boudoir to the ball- 
room, and had no need to make public pro- 
fession of his love, seeing that it was well 
known to everyone in Dublin, from the 
Court Clianiberlain to the meanest shoeblack. 
Then both of them laughed very pleasantly. 
1 felt my cheek flush with anger, and in an 
instaiit my hand sought the hilt of my sword ; 
then I laughed almost aloud, remembering 
that they were women of fashion and were 
but sharpening their wits as they were used, 
at the expense of my cousin's reputation. 

Somewhat impatiently I pushed my way 
through the crowd, for I was but new to the 
ways of the Court, and had not yet learned 
to smile when I was angry, and presented 
myself before Lady Betty. She received me 
most graciously, giving me her hand to kiss, 
while those about her drew hack a little. 
Then I lifted my head and looked into her 
eyes. 

1 had never seen my cousin looking more 
beautiful, and if she missed his Excellency’s 
presence, as no doubt she did, I could read 
in her countenance neither anger nor dis- 
appointment. 

She wore a light pink .silk gown, with a 
diamond stomacher and sleeve-knots. On 
her head was a large brown hat trimmed 
with red ribbon and decorated with a great 
quantity of jewels. There were many ladies 
in the room more I’ichly dressed, but none 
whose robes became her as did my Lady 
Betty’s. 1 suppose she read in my eyes the 
wonder I felt at her beauty and was pleased 
at it, seeing that 1 svas little more than a lad 
and country bred, and yet untrained to lie 
with eyes or voice. 

She laughed merrily, and in spite of the 
paint and the patches, I could have sworn 
that her cheek flushed a deeper crimson. 

; ItWliy, cousm,” she cried, “did 1 not know 
that it is not so, I should think tliat you 
come from a convent of monks vowed to 
silence, and not from the merriest and 
wickedest Gom't in Europe.” 


“ It’s little I know of monks,” I answered, 
“unless it be they of the Screw, and of them 
your ladyship must needs know more than I, 
seeing that you are their patron saint.” 

“How should I know,” .she said, laugh- 
ing, “seeing that the monks are but sad 
sinners in a holy garb, and not over fond of 
prayer or confession,” 

“They have made at least one confession,’ 

I said. “And they swear that they have 
received no absolution.” 

“ They are more deserving of penance than 
of absolution, methinks,” she retorted. “But 
what news of the Court, which it seems has 
banished us from its august presence ? What 
do they say at the Court?” 

I 'looked at her quickly, seeking to know 
if there was any hidden bitterness in her 
words; but her countenance was calm and 
smiling. 

“No new thing,” I answered; “but that 
my Lady Betty is the fairest lady in Ireland.” 
And I made her a low bow. 

“Ah! Do they say so still?” she asked, 
but not as if she desired .an answer. Then 
she lifted her head proudly. “But I care 
not what they say,” she went on, "and so, 
sweet cousin, you can tell them." 

Then she motioned me, a little haughtily, 
to leave her, as though she were angry with 
me because she had spoken to me thus. So 
I bowed to her again, and drew hack among 
the crowd, not a little perplexed at the 
change in my cousin’s manner. 

I had not intended to remain long at the 
ball, and indeed had only presented myself 
because it was my duty, and seeing how 
much I owed to my Lady Betty. 

Moreover, there was a cei’tain matter which 
lay heavy upon my mind. That same even- 
ing I had witnessed a sad quarrel over the 
cards between my friend Phil Blake and his 
kimsman, Roger Delaney, and they were to 
meet an hour after sunrise on the morrow. 
Now I had small liking for afl’airs between 
near kinsmen, and yet I could not refuse 
Blake to be his second. Blake, too, had a 
quick temper, especially after wine, and he 
had but .small skill with the fire-arnm, 
although with the rapier none -was more 
cunning of fence than he, unless after a 
drinking-bout, when his eye was dim, for a 
child could heat him at the bottle. And 
this, too, was the cause of the trouble, for 
Eoger Delaney allowed no wine, however 
much he drank, to heat his blood, but ever : 
kept watch to find, his neighbour tripping, 
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whethei' he was friend or foe, and scarce 
ever iniased his man except when the air 
was tiiick ami a mist lay on the gi’ass, for 
he had short sight. 

fcio when tlie quarrel aro.se, Phil Blake 
oai'ed nothing for the rules of the meeting, 
and gave his opponent wliat he wished, 
declaring that he had no love of his life while 
linger J.)elanBy lived to make him ashamed 
that he was a man. All this Delaney bore 
with a smile, and showed no anger. Then 
an attorney was sent for, .and a bond was 
drawn up declaring that wln(thevt3r of the 
two .stood upon the gi'ound in the Nine 
Acres when the bull tolled in the belfry of 
St. Miuhaii’.s, which it would at one hour and 
a half past .sunrise, .should take the property 
of the other for ever, whether he lived or 
died. 

So Peter OiFlaherty and I put our nameB 
to the paper, after the two principals had 
signed it. Then leaving them to finish their 
wine, I came away to pay my duty to my 
cousin. 

I had little pleasure in the meeting, for 
there was small doubt in my mind wdiich 
way the duel would turn out. 

Seeing how my cousin had dismissed me, 
the ball was no longer to iny liking, and I 
was about to leave the room, pressing my 
way through the tlirong, when I felt my 
hand seized and something tlirust into it. 

I looked round suddenly, hoping to discover 
wlio the mes.senger was, hut I could see no 
one to whom this eliaractev certainly be- 
longed. I withdrew myself as quickly as I 
could from the crowd, and unfolding the 
note, which was much crumpled, I .strove to j 
read it. Nor was it ea.sy at first, for it was 
written with pencil, and imliatinctly, as if in 
liaste. It was from my cousin, who bade me 
hasten at once to her boudoir by the private 
way that I knew. It was signed “Betty”. 

I was no little surprised at this message, 
hut without wasting time in conjecture I 
sought the private stair which led to my 
cousin’s apai'tmcnts. It was as well known 
to mo a.s it was said to be to his Grace, and 
this thought struck me while I clambered up 
the .stair. Then I pushed the door open and 
cni cred my Lady Betty’s boudoir. A silver 
hell tinkled as I put the curtains aside, and 
upon the thresihold my cousin awaited me. 
The light from a lofty candelabrum fell upon 
her head and arms, and threw into deeper 
sliadow the white of her agitated bosom. 
Her brows were knit together, and the 


laughter was gone from her lips, which were 
closed as if in stern resolve. 

I saw that she was in no mood for gal- 
lantry, yet I took her hand and raised it to 
my lips as I had been u.sed, and she sutfered 
it, albeit with impatience. Then she seized 
me by the arm, and di'awiug me into the 
room, pointed to a couch wdiich was half 
concealed in the shiulow^, I bent forward, 
for the light w'as in my eyes and dazzled 
them, and .saw a figure .stvetehed upon the 
conch, witli a riding-cloak thrown upon it. 

I turned to my cousin in amazement, and 
with no small fear at my heart as to what it 
could mean. 'Without looking at me she 
di’cw the cloak down and discovered the face 
of a mail. 

“My God!” I cried out, “it is Phil 
Blake!” 

“Hush!” she wliispered, raising her finger 
in warning, and the jewels flashed upon her 
arm. 

“He is — 1” I began, and feared to speak 
what was in my mind. 

“As you see,” she answered W'earily. 

“Not dead?” I said. 

“Nay, not dead; oiilj' sleeping,” she re- 
plied, and there was scorn in her voice. 

“How did he come hither?” I asked. But 
at this she turned her head away and did not 
answer me. But I needed no answer, for I 
understood. 

I knelt by the couch and put my ear to the 
sleejier’s brea-st ; his breath came quickly' and 
he muttered in his sleep. Hia neck was bare 
at tile throat and the veins in it swollen. 
Every now and again his limbs quivered, 
but still he slept soundly. 

I rose to my feet again perplexed, and my 
mind filled with doubt, and looked at my 
cousin. Her eyes were fastened upon the 
door by which I had entered, and she 
appeared to listen. Then .she turned and 
I motioned mo to retire from the couch to a 
corner of the room. Again the silver' bell 
tinkled, and the curtain was thrown back and 
a man entered. A deep sigh broke from my 
I cousin’s lips, and I heard her murmur, “At 

From the shelter of the screen I watched. 
Tlie man was small and old, and carried a 
gold-headed cane. He bowed low before 
Lady Betty, and without a word went to the 
couch. From hia manner I judged that he 
was a physician. Then 1 heard thorn whisper 
together. 

“ Four hours,” said my Lady Betty, 
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" Nay, madam,” he answered, “noi’ eight, 
nor, it may bo, twelve." ■ 

“Then death were better!” .she exclaimed 
bitterly. “ He has been — ” 

1 could not hear the last word, but the 
physician replied, “Indeed I fear tliat your 
ladysliip is right.” 

“Never a word of thi,s,” my cousin said. 

“ My lips are sealed,” ho answered, bowing 
and passing backwards beneath the curtain. 

Then my Liuly Hetty came to me. 

“(Jousin Theobald,” she said, lot)king at 
me sadly, “my honour is in your bands.” 

“It is safe,” I replied, catching her hand 
and kissing it, for my heart was heavy for 
her trouble. 

“Promise me,” she went on, “that you 
will do as I ask you, whatever it be, for 
twelve hours to come.” 

“ Por ever, if you will,” I burst out. 

“Nay, I am no tyrant,” she said smiling. 
“ If he does not meet Roger Delaney in four 
hours’ time,” looking at her tiny jewelled 
watch, “he forfeits his pi'operty and every- 
thing he has, even his honour.” 

“ It is true, that he does,” I returned. 

“You know all,” she went on. “ We — you 
and I-^mnst save him ; for you are his friend, 
and as for me — why, God help me, 1 love 
him to distraction !” 

She bent her liead so tliat I could not see 
her eyes, but the jewels quivered, trembling 
upon ber neck. 

“ We will save liim,” I answered her, albeit 
I knew not how we should. At this she 
bent forward and touched my cheek lightly 
with her lips. Then she drew herself up, 
shaking her shoulders as though she were 
casting a woman’s 'W'eiikncss from her. 

“ That we shall, cousin Theobald,” sbe said, 
“unless you fail me, which you will not.” 

.She went back to the sleeping form, and I 
followed her. 

“ He must not I'emaiu here,” she went on. 
“ Can you carry him ?” 

1 answered that I could, and desired to 
know whither .she would have him taken. 
She pointed to a door leading to another 
chamber. So I took him in my arms without 
dilliculty, for 1 wa.s young and strong, and 
carriod him. My Lady Betty held back the 
curtiiin to let me pass. "When I had laid 
him upon the bed, I returned and asked her 
what next she would have me do. At first 
she seemed confused, and could not find 
word.s to an.swor me; hut at length I under- 
stood that she desired to have the clothes 


that he wore. At this I could scarce conceal 
my surprise, but she grew impatient, com-, 
plaining of my lack of wit. So 1 returned 
to the bed-chamber, and having undreissed 
Phil Blake, who still .showed no signs of 
waking, I carried his breeches and stock- 
ings, together with his laced coat, to my 
Lady Betty, and threw them upon the couch. 

She did not look at them, but turned her 
back as if she feared the sight of them. 

“I think there is little diflerence in Our 
height,” she said. 

A light broke suddenly upon my mind. 

“Cousin Betty,” I exclaimed, “what will 
you do?” 

“Kill Roger Delaney,” she replied, With 
her eyes flashing. 

“ It is impossible,” I began. 

“.How so. Master Slow-wit?” she asked 
calmly, though I .saw that her anger was 
rising. 

“Because,” I answered, “Roger Delaney 
will not fire at a woman.” 

“ He shall not know that I !iin a woman,” 
she said; “not when I wear — these.” And 
she made a gesture, towards the couch upon 
which I had thrown the clothes. 

“There is little difference in our stature,” 
she went on, and in this she spoke truly, 
since for a -woman she was unooinmon tall, 
“and if the morning is dark, as it i.s apt to 
be, it would need sharper eyes than Roger 
Delaney’s to note the difference. Neither 
are our features very different— at least in 
the morning.” And she put her finger on 
the patch that was on her cheek. 

“Lady Betty,” I said, remeiuberiug that 
Roger Delaney was not wont to miss when 
he was minded to kill, “let me take his 
place.' At lea.st I shall save his life.” 

“But not his fortune, nor, what is dearei’, 
his honour,” she said. “ But you waste 
words, since you have given me your pro- 
mise. I must return for a while, or they 
■will wonder at my long absence.” 

“■Will not these garments betray you?” I 
asked in despair, seeing that she was not to 
be moved. 

“ A woman’s wit shall make them fit,” she 
replied laughing, “unless you fail me.” 

“What shall I do?” I asked. 

“Cousin Theobald,” she answered, “go 
■with all speed, seek the skilfulest breeches- 
maker in Dublin and bring him hither.” 

“But it is long past midnight,” I said; 
“and if I find one such, how shall I compel 
him to come?” 
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She looked at me with flashing eyes, so' 
that niy face grew hot beneath her acorn.' 

“You are a man,” she cried, “and yet you 
ask a woman such a question !” 

I hung my head in hewildermeut, for I 
hud no answer ready. Tlmn she turned 
rapidly from me with a gesture, Iialf of con- 
tempt, half of impatience, and went to the 
table upon which her jewels lay sparkling in 
a careless heap. hVom amongst them she 
snatched tip something which 1 could not 
ace. Then she seized my light hand and put 
in it soinething cold and smooth. 1 looked 
down and saw that it was a .small pistol, 
delicately wrought in silver and ivory. I 
lifted my head and saw that she was -watch- 
ing me anxioitsly. 

“ I will bring him hither,” I said. 

“Without delay?” she asked. 

“Without delay,” I answered. 

A sigh broke from her lips, and the smile 
returned to her face. 

“Cousin Theobald,” she said, “your wits 
are slow, but if tlicy are sure, what matters 
it?” Then she made me a curtsy and lifted 
the curtain and passed out, leaving me alone 
with the pistol in my hand. 

For a few moments I stood where she had 
left me, foi' in trutii I had need to I'ecover 
my scattered wits. Then I went softly to 
the table and laid the pistol upon it luiioug 
the jewels. Nor could T foi-bear to smile, 
thiuldng in what manner the breeches-maker 
would regard such an earaest of Ids fee. 

So I went down the stair very gently and 
out into the street The night was quiet, 
but from the windows of many houses in 
Stephen’s Green came the blaze of light and 
the sound of music, for it was the season of 
revelry, and my Lady Betty’s ball-rooiu wa.s , 
not the only one in the city tliroiigcil with | 
gUBSte. I 

When T came to the tvdlege, I jiaused in 
much perplexity, not knowing where to find 
a breeches-makei' to do my cousin’s bidding. 
Then suddenly I bethought me of one whose 
sign I remembered hard by in Trinity Street, 
and with rapid steps I strode thither. I 
could find no knocker, so I beat the door 
with the hilt of my sword. When I had 
waited a little, a window was opened above 
me, and a head wearing a white cap was 
thrust from it. A voice, in which sleep and 
dissatisfaction were blended, demanded to 
know who it was that tlistiirhed a peaceful 
citizen in the midst of his slumber. 

I answered that if he would come down 


and open tlie door I would tell him of a 
. matter which promised to be of miicli ]irofit 
to him if ho would make haste. He .seemed 
to hesitate, then without a word he shut the 
windo-w again. 1 now began to fear that 1 
should see no more of him, nor did I dare to 
belabour the door lest I should attract the 
notice of the watch. 

I But my fear was groundless, for in a short 
while I heard the creaking of the bolts and 
1 the rattle of a chain. Then the door was 
cautioiLsly opened and a little man bolding 
I a lantern looked out at me and again de- 
i manded my birsinesa. 1. made answer that 
i if he would admit mo I would tell liini, add- 
ing that bv .so dmiiflr be would be .serving 
hi.s own intere.sts. At this be made way for 
me to enter, which 1 did. 

Ho was as ugly a man as ever 1. saw, and 
T thought he appeared avaricious. 1 told 
him what he was required to do, whereat 
he smiled very cunningly, and said that I 
had come to the right man for my purpose, 
as many could testify. I answered that I 
needed no testimony, but that his silence 
concerning the ailair was as nece-ssary as his 
skill, and that if ever he breathed a word of 
it, it would be at the peril of his life; and I 
tapped the liilt of my sword to give lum 
warning. 

He assured me that he carried many such 
•secrets, and that he would rather die than 
divulge any of them. Then, having ]mt into 
a bag certain instruments of Ids calling, he 
declai'cd that he was ready, and followed me 
from tlie house, carefully shutting the door. , 
So 1 returned to my cousin’s house, the 
luveche.s-maker weeping noiselessly behind 
me a.s if he were a shadow. 

At the top of the stair my Lady Betty 
awaited us. She motioned my companion to 
ontei' the loom while she spoke with me. 
When the fellow had gone in, she begged 
me to return to the hall-room and show my- 
self to as many as possible until she went 
back to it again, which she would do in a 
little time. When I had promised to do 
this, she told me that at sunrise I should 
wait near to the house of his Grace of .Lein- 
stei', and that when a coach passed by with 
a white kerchief lianging from, the window, 
I was to enter it. 

This also I promised to do, and then I 
went hack to the ball-i'oom. I soon per- 
ceived that my cousin’s absence had not 
passed unnoticed, and that many persons 
smiled and whispered together as I ]oassed. 
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: Now that I had leisnro to think I felt my 
heart almost fail me, and I repented bitterly 
of my share in the matter, albeit I knew 
that 1 had no power to refuse my cousin 
anything, and would do the same again, even 
were my pledge given back to me. 

I was roused from these gloomy thoughts 
by the sound of wheels, and in a few ino- 


Eut I was too much occupied with my own 
thoughts to heed them overmuch or to show 
anger because of their evil tongues. Indeed, 
remembering what my Lady Betty had told 
me, I was careful that niy greeting.s should 
he frequent, and not lacking in courtesy. 
While I spoke with one of them, who, with 
much assumed indignation, complained of ' 
the Viceroy’s absence, a sudden silence fell 
upon those about me, which was instantly 
followed by the low murmur of voices. I 
looked round seeking an explanation, and 
saw my cousin passing through her guests. 
She had a word and a smile for everyone, 
and as they bowed before her she looked 
like a queen, and they the loyalest subjects 
a queen ever had. 

Never had I seen her looking so beautiful : 
and so xjroud. As she pas.scd me her eyes ! 
flashed for a moment into mine. In them I ' 
read triumph and tlie assurance of the sue- ' 
. cess of her scheme. Then my Lady Betty 
took leave of her guests. 

As soon as she was gone, I too departed, 
and going to my chamber I examined care- 
fully the pistols, Spitfire and Plash, which 
my uncle had given me. I could not have 
wished my cousin better or more lucky fire- 
arms, albeit they seemed a trifle heavy for a 
lady’s hand. I put them carefully into my 
belt and sallied forth again to seek the 
trysting-plaoe. On my way thither I saw 
the Viceroy’s ese.ort waiting in the street, the 
horses impatiently pawing the ground, while 
their riders sat with bent heads as if they 
were fallen asleep. 

I could not forbear to smile to think that 
his careless Grace had forgotten them, leav- 
ing them there, as he had done so often 
before my Lady Betty’s door. 

The night was dark and cloudy, and rain 
fell at times, but not much. At this I was 
glad, for it promised a gloomy morning, and 
solar the luck was on my cousin’s side. 

VHien I reached the appointed place I 
withdrew into the shadow of a wall and 
wailed. The dawn was beginning to show 
faintly, and the sky was turning from black 


ments a coach came slowly towards the 
yjlace where I stood. Even without the 
patch of white hung from the window I 
knew that it was the coach for which I 
waited. As I stepped into the street it 
halted,. So I opened the door and sprang 
quickly into it, taking my seat beside the 
other occupant. 

I could scarce keep hack the cry of amaze- 
ment which sprang to my lips wlian I gazed 
at my companion. Did I not know that it 
was impossible, no man’s oath would have 
convinced me that this was anyone else but 
Phil Blake. My cousin had said that her 
features were not unlike those of Blake, hut 
even this had not prepared me for the start- 
ling resemblance wliieh I saw, now that my 
Lady Betty was dressed as a man, and in 
Phil Blake’s clothes. Only, her eyes -wore 
brighter than his, as was hut natural, seeing 
that they owed no dulness to the wine-eup. 

In my amazement I said nothing, and my 
cousin laughed softly, as if she were pleased 
at my surprise. 

“Do I make a pretty fellow?” she asked 

“ As pretty as ever I saw,” I answered. 

“No more than that?” she said pouting. 

“I cannot see much of you,” I replied, 
thinking that her man’s dress did not con- 
ceal the woman in it. 

“You shall see no more,” she said, draw- 
ing the cloak about her. 

“Shall you take your ground in it?" I 
asked, laying my hand upon her shoulder. 

“Ay, that I shall,” she I’eturned. 

" It will be easy to hit,” I said. 

not,” she replied in a low voice, 
turning her head aside. 

“Were you pleased with the rascal I 
brought you?” I asked, for I was in fear of 
making her sad, and that she would lose 
heart when it was too late to turn hack. 

" Pascal 1” she exclaimed; “why, he is a 
prince among tailons.” 

“ He will be silent,” I said, 

“ Ay, that he will, for I will close his 
lips,” she I'eturned quioldy. 

“How will you do it?” I asked. 

“I have promised him a knighthood.” 

“A knighthood!" 1 cried out in amaze- 
ment. 

“Ay, wherefore not?” she answered. “Is 
he not a most excellent breeches-rnaker, and 
a knight among tailors? Why should there 
not be a Knight of the BreBc!ie.s, as well as 
a Knight of , the Carpet, since no knights 
tight nowadays?” 


“But kw shall you fulfil your promise?” 
I asked. 

“This night week my Lord Duke comes to 
supper to me,” she replied. “When he has 
drunk much wine, a.s he is used, then he 
shall lay his august sword upon Master 
Tailor’s worthy shonldeiv So I shall fulfil 
my promise, and thereby also humble his 
Grace when he learns it in the morning.” 

To this I made no answer, for niy cousin’s 
daring bereft me of speech. 

We had now come to the Nine Acres, and 
the coach halted. A little way in front 
another coach was standing, and I knew 
that we were not the first to arrive. Of 
this 1 was glad, for with little delay there 
would be little light to give good aim. 

I was about to lift my cousin from the 
coach, but she pushed me aside, whispering 
that if my wits did not grow quicker I 
should yet betray her, and sprang out un- 
aided. 

Under a tree I saw three men standing, 
and one of them was Eoger Delaney. As 
we approached the ground my cousin turned 
to me and said : 

“ Cousin Theo, if I fall let no one touch me 
nor remove my cloak. Whether I die or not 
I would not have them know that I am a 
woman,” and her voice faltered a little. 

So I promised that I would not. , 

The others now came out and bowed to us. 
When my cousin had made her how she 
turned her back upon them, and so she waited 
while we inea.sured the ground. Nor did 
her conduct seem strange to them, seeing 
that they knew it was a quarrel between 
kinsmen, and so most bitter. 

Then I loaded the pistols and gave one of 
them to my Lady Betty, whispering to her 
as I did so, that she should fire low. 

When Roger Delaney saw’ that his oppo- 
nent did not remove the cloak, he declared 
that neither would he, for that it was not 
his wont to take any such advantage. Nor 
would he consent to wait until the morning 
was brighter, albeit his second pleaded for 
this, as indeed he might, since his principal 
was so short of sight. 

Then they took their ground, having their 
backs towards each other. I watched my 
cousin eagerly, but she betrayed no tremor. 
The physician opened his bag and took from 
it some lint' and bandages, for he had been 
out before with Roger Delaney, 

In all my life I had never felt such sus- 
pense as I did while I watched my cousin 



and Eoger Delaney standing and waiting for 
the word to turn round and" fii’o. At last it 
came. Then two shots rang out togetlier; 
nor could I tell which had fired the fir.st. 
My eyes were fastened upon my cousin. 
She was still standing, and had lowered her 
pistol, from w’hich the smoke was curling, 
’riien I turned and looked at Roger Delaney. 
He too was standing, hut he seemed dar.ed. 
A bullet had struck him in the hip. 

I ran to my Lady Betty. She turned and 
looked at me. In her eyes I saw surprise, 
and something else ; hut what it w’as I could 
not toll. My joy was so great to find her 
unhurt that I could scarce remember any 
longer that she was a nun. I think it was 
the cloak after all tliat saved her, for it did 
I not fit very well, and there was a ragged 
I hole above the left shoulder, which showed 
that Roger Delaney’s bullet had not gone so 
far amiss. 

I turned to him now ; birt he was sorely 
wounded, and would fii'e no more to-day, 
nor for many da5's to come. 

Then I seized my cousin’s arm and led her 
a little nearer to where the physician was 
kneeling by Roger Delaney, and making a 
bow to them and to the other, wlio stood, 
upright by them, we hurried across the field 
to where our coach was waiting. 

My Lady Betty was very silent while we 
drove back to the city. She seemed weary, 
and her face was pale. As I looked at her, 
for the first time the thought came to me 
that my beautiful cousin might one day grow 
old. 

I returned with her to her house, which 
I believe we entered unnoticed, for it was 
still early, and few save the watchmen 
about. Here she left me for a space, and 
then returned to me dressed a.s a woman; and 
so, I confess, I loved her better, albeit she 
made a gallant fellow enough. 

“ The coach is still without,” . she said, 
“ and I would not have him remain longer. 
Can you take him to his lodging?” 

I bowed without speaking, and, leaving her, 
went to the boudoir. As I passed through 
the corridor I saw the tailor descending the 
stair. He glanced at me and smiled, but 
did not speak j so I went in and found the 
clothes lying upon the conch as they had 
been. I gathered them into my anais and 
carried them to the bed-chamber. RHl 
Blake still lay in a deep slumber, as the 
physician had said ho was like to. I had 
little diflfiiculty to di’ess him, for he lay still, 
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only groaning a little when he was moved; 
hut ho did not open his eyes. Then I knew 
for sure that he liad been drugged after that 
he had drunk deep. 

When I had dressed him, I took him in 
my ,'irms and carried him to the coach with- 
out difficulty, for though I was weary my 
arms wore strong. As 1 did so, I saw the 
watolimau looking at us; hut he did not speak, 
thinking doubtless that the man whom I 
carried had drunk overmuch at her Jadyship’.s 
ball, and seeing nothing strange in it. 

Then I went back to my cousin and told 
her what I had done. 

Slie made no answer to me, neither did 
she thank me. So I took her hand to bid 
her farewell, and was raising it to my lips, 
when she drew it back and presented her 
cheek to me. 

When I had .saluted her, I bowed and 
went down the stair again to the coach. 1 
left .Phil Blake in bed in his lodging, and 
then returned to my own. On the morrow 
1 sought him again, and found him come to 
himself indeed, but yet much bewildered to 
think what had befallen him. 

So I told him how he had met Eoger 
Delaney as he had said he would, and showed 
him his cloak where the ball had gone 
through it. 

“If you have any further doubt," said I, 
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(PEOH “'rnffi liAST iiEonniT op cjcaeb’s ”.) 

Without doubt. Van Helmont had a lion’s 
heart, and the gentlemen of the Irish 


“Eoger Delaney can put your mind at ease, 
for he has a fine hole in him this minute." 

At this ha started up in bed. 

“Where did I hit him?” he cried out 
eagerly. 

“In the hip-joint," I answered. 

“ Then he’ll never walk straight again,” he 
said. 

“ So I think myself,’’ I reiilicd. 

“ It is strange,” said he again ; “ but i had 
forgotten it, and so I must have cb'unk deep.” 

To this I made no answer. 

In a fortnight afterwards his Excellency 
supped with my Lady Betty, and having 
drunk deep, and being at the same time 
eager to make his peace with niy cousin, be 
did after supper make the worthy tailor 
kneel before him, according' to her ladyship’s 
desire, and having sti'iick him with his 
sword upon the head— for in truth his hand 
was somewhat unsteady — bade him rise up a 
knight. And though his Grace was fain to 
forget it when his head was grown cooler in 
the morning, yet would not my cousin suifer 
it to be forgotten; and so the tailor kept 
his knighthood, while her ladyship lost his 
Grace’s favouj'. 

But for this, I think, she oared little, see- 
ing that she loved Phil Blake, and had not 
forgiven my Lord Duke the slight that he 
had put upon her. 
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Brigade adored courage. Therefore we 
drank to his health — the health of our 
enemy — sitting knee-deep in the mud of 
the trenches, while O’Eorke, the drummer, 
played the “White Cockade” on the ram- 
part, and the guns roared with their devil’s 
laughter from the heights of .Bayonville. 
For nearly a month the dark line of our 
bayonets had been drawing nearer to the 
walls — the embrace of a lover whose kiss is 
death. But what then ? This waiting would 
have an end to-morrow, and the regiments 
of Glare and Dorriugton would be first to 
pluck the blood-red rose of honour whore 
it grew lieueath the wings of Death in the 
yawning breach before us. ’Tis no great 
ambition to leave your bones to whiten on 
the glacis or be trodden in a pit with a 
thousand nameless comi'ades, but none the 
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less the brigade set up a sliout of joy when- 
we heard the king had granted om- request 
to lead the attack. 

Our ooioiiel himself brought the news ; I 
think he had been dining with his Majesty., 
He had a pleasunt smile on Ms face, and a 
light ill his eyes that danced like sunshine 
on a aword-blade. 

“Gentlemen, the king has graciously 
accepted our invitation. We entertain him 
to breakfast in the Town Hall of Eayonville. 
Vive la RoH" 

“Faith, and I hope we may all be there 
with tlie best of appetites,” growled our 
major, Maurice O’Kelly, wbo was the brave, st 
man in the army ; but the great shout 
drowned his ill-omened prayer, and our 
gallant fellow.? took up the cry from one end 
of the trenches to the other. 

For myself, the heart of Anthony Dillon 
danced to the music of hope that breathes so 
softly in the ears of youth. The ink was 
hardly dry upon the comnu,ssion tliat had 
made me sub-lieutenant in the Irish Eegi- 
nient of ChU'e. Tlie old homestead by the 
broad Slmnnon was tenanted by the owls 
and bats; my race, that drev its hneige 
from the loins of kings, had nothing but its 
memories : and I, the last Dillon of Fortgale, 
had eleven louia d’or in my pocket, invincible 
courage in my heart, and the .sword of my 
father, who fell by the glorious walls of 
Limerick, That was all my fortune, hut 
enough for honour. Irish gentlemen in the 
service of Franco— and there was none better 
born or more courageous than myself — had 
carried the baton of a mar^chal. They had 
become the right hand of kings and splendid 
officers of state. They could not live for 
Ireland ; they had lived and died for Franco. 

While I lay m the tieuches waiting for 
the first tap of the drum, my waking 
thoughts were busy witli the future. Hojie 
drew its fairy pictures in the glowing colours 
■of love and glory. I remernher — ’tis fifty 
years ago— 1 drew my sword from the 
scabbard and pressed the blade to my lips, 
with a prayer that I might prove myself 
worthy of the name it had kept unsullied. 
I was only twenty-three, and ’twas my first 
battle, but I think in all soberness I did not 
play in vain. Antliony Dillon, chevalier of 
St. Louis, late colonel of Clare’s, has . lived, 
and, if it so please a kind heaven, will die a 
gentleman. When my old comrades— alas ! 
tliere are few of them left now— iiave laid 
me in the narrow home of rest, they will 


look down on the coffin and say,“ire;i,ven 
rest his gaUant spirit! He will face God 
like a man. He never turned his back on a 
friend or foe.” And that will be no lying 
epitaph. But then the wide world was 
before me. I feared it no more than the 
dancer fears the minuet. Fortune and I 
were lovers. 

I shall never forget that morning when 
the two regiments of the Irish Brigade took 
Eayonville. With the first tap of the roll- 
ing drum, I was upon my feet in the cold 
gray of dawn, with the wet night clinging 
to its sldrts. Dorringtou’s formed upon tlie 
right, Clare’s upon the left. They fell into 
their places in unbroken silenoe, the black 
lift of bayonets looming like a wall. H ot a 
man of them spoke a word, and their faces 
looked a gha.stly white in the pallid twiliglit 
— a long line of white faces behind tlie row 
of steel. I, myself, felt that I could not 
speak, for the last silence seemed to liave 
overtaken me. 

Upon the slopes of death towai'ds Eayon- 
ville the mist still clung in swathes and 
folds, but lifted somewhat as we formed. 
Then we saw the dark walls with the jagged 
rent, through which we were to pass. I 
sliivered when I stood at the wing of the 
column waiting for the word. Eternity 
seemed to live in the heat of a minute. My 
teeth oliattered in my head ; the cold seemed 
to catch my heart. 

“Ye’ll be waririi enough in a minute, sor,” 
said Mahony, my sergeant, who, I think, liad 
been watching me under his bushy eyebrows. 
He had fought at Cremona, had played at 
dice with death for thirty years, and had 
the reputation of being the greatest black- 
guard and best soldier in the brigade. “I 
u.sed to feel the could me.selt, hut hell-fire 
wouldn’t warrm me now. Holy Virgin ! 
there’s the music that I like to hear come 
at last.” 

In an instant the gray morning was 
lighted, as it seemed, by a thousand tongues 
of flame, and the thunder of the artillery smote 
the air with what, to my unaccustomed ear, 
sounded like the crack of doom. Then the 
loud call rolled down the ranks, and with tlic 
wild cry that still stirred our Irish l:ieai t,s, 
we leaped to the as,sault. We left fifty men 
on tVie glacis who would never answer to the 
muster-roll again, and fifty more in tlie 
fosse, that was cliurned into crimson fr'oth, 
and red with the briglit blood of Kerry ami 
Kildare. I remember, as a man rememhera 
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liist night’s dream, clambering through the 
breach, and the gleam of steel behind the 
black-lipped guns. But we never yielded a 
foot of the ground we had gained. The 
king should breakfast with us after all. 
"VVo fought shoulder to shoulder like brothers 
drinking out of one cup, at first with hardly 
room to thrust and parry, but soon with 
room enough. The red tide that had rolled up 
the glacis seemed stayed for a moment in the 
death -strewn breach, foaming and churning; 
then it rolled on, and thei-e was nothing 
more to stop us. War is no doubt the game 
of kings, hut what of the pieces whom they 
move? It was many a day befoi-e I forgot 
the sack of Eayonville. We fought down 
the narrow streets, with the flames roaring 
over our heads, and the shrieks of the women 
mingled with the hoarse shouts of the fight- 
ing men. There was no reverence for age 
or sex, for the wild fury of war had trans- 
formed brave men into beasts. 

I would not willingly dwell upon this pic- 
ture. Meanwhile, I gained the square of the 
cathedral, and here there was a space clear of 
sulphurous smoke that filled the narrow 
streets through which we had fought our 
way. The church was filled with women, 
but even in the house of God there was no 
sanctuary in this hour of madness. 

The light had now grown clear and broad. 
There was a tall house at the corner of the 
square round which a group of men was 
gathered, and one higher than the rest, 
bareheaded and with a weapon in his hand. 
As I drew nearer I recognized the \'oice of 
Mahony, sei’geant of Clare’s. He stood 
upon the stone steps, his gigantic form 
di’awn to its full height and his bayonet 
red and dripping. A crowd of furious mus- 
keteons .swayed and surged I’ouiid him, alter- 
nately pressing forward and hanging back, 
but never venturing within the deadly reach 
of his weapon. I saw the body of a woman i 
lying at his feet, her bare arms thrown out ■ 
and the hosom of her white dress dyed a I 
bright red. Almost covered by the woman’s 1 
body was a child, whom she had evidently 
been carrying when she was struck down. 
Bor one brief instant I.saw the infant beat- 
ing the mother’s white face with his little 
hands as tl tough to awaken her, and then I 
rushed forward to the assistance of my 
; countryman. But lie stood confronting his 
assailants with a ; contemptuous sneer, his 
eyes blazing and Ms gray moustache drawn 
up and showing his white teeth. He caught 


sight of me when I came up, but he never 
moved nor seemed to see me. 

“ Come on, messieurs of the Maison du 
Boil” he cried. “I'm keeping the door 
meself. If you’re ready for your breakfast 
I’ll do the carving, but it’s yourselvoa won’t 
loike the entertainment— -I’m hungry and 
tired, and they’ll tell yc in Clare’s me temper 
is none of the best, Eor the love av Cod, 
don’t kape me too long, or I'll have to walk 
down an’ huri’y ye up. Here’s six inches of 
could steel an’ ton thousand years av Pur- 
gatory to the first av ye that thremblea nn 
eyelash. Be me sowl, ye’re only a, pack of 
scrambling cowards afther all, an’ Terence 
Mahony’s a long road from home.” 

The language of this sergeant of my regi- 
ment was not such as I can write down in 
its entirety, nor w'ould I wrong the memory 
of a brave soldier now long since with God. 
But I could see that he had little need of 
my assistance even had I been of service. 
His bold and careless bearing, his colossal 
stature and inmieiise strength, had already 
damped the ardour of his assailants, and 
they wei»e willing to seek an easir^r prey. 
As I came quite near, they fell back, and we 
were left standing alone together on the 
steps, with the broken rauk of battle stream- 
ing past us, and the dead woman at our feet. 

He lowered his musket and saluted me as 
gravely as though we bad been upon the 
parade ground. Then he bent down over 
the woman and lifted her head, with its soft 
sliimmer of golden curls falling loosely to 
the ground. She was very young, but wore 
a heavy wedding-ring upon her finger — 
evidently a lady of some rank, and a moat 
engaging beauty. 1 watched the grizzled 
veteran bending over her and placing his 
horny hand within the delicate lace that 
covered her bosom. “We neither of us spoke, 
filled as we were with the pity of the 
tragedy. Then he let her head fall, and 
took up the child, that was now crying 
piteously, in his arms. 

“Her sweet sowl is wid the angels av 
God,” he said. “ I was too late, yer honour, 
an’ there’s nothing there but the clay.” 

He drew the back of his hand across his 
eyes. There was a long pause, aird then he 
silently, almost reverently, pi’ossed his white 
moustache against the child’s curls. 

“’Tis his innocent heart will rue this 
bloody day, sor. 'Tis a poor exchange he ha.s 
made av this swate lady for an ould repro- 
bate av a wet nurse like Terence Mahony.” 
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“ What will you do with the child?” I 
said, looking at him in wonder. 

“ My share av the plunder av Rayonville. 
If nobody turns up with a bether claim to 
the white-headed gossoon than meself, ’tis 
a brigadier av Clare’s I’ll make av him. 
Shure an’ he’ll be the good fairy av Terence 
Mahony.” 

“It won’t do, Mahony,” I said; “you can’t 
keep the child.” 

“ I can thry at any rate, sor. I think I 
know what’s thronblin’ yon, but ye can rest 
aisy in your mind. M'ore by the token we’re 
a rough lot in Clare’s, and it’s meself is none 
av the sweetest av them, what with the 
dlirink an’ the cards an’ the bad temper that 
was me own father’s before me; but here’s 
the shaughraun will bi’ing us the good luck, 
an’ maybe a quiet corner in glory to an ould 
blackguard like meself.” 

“ We must find the child’s friends,” I said, 
seeing him speak with so much earnestness. 
“I will ask the colonel to make some en- 
quiry; you can keep the child till then.” 

“ Your honour can do what he plaaes, an’ 
so can my Lord Clare, but divil a friend will 
he evei' find but meself — the good saints 
kape his blessed heart! I’ve promised his 
mother I’d look afther the boy, an’, in spite 
av Louis Quinze himself, I’ll thry an’ make 
a man av him.” 

He saw the look of astonishment on my 
face. 

“ You see, I wanted a thrinket or two 
by way av a token, an’ had come to the 
corner, when I heard the poor lady cry 
out in her throuble. We don’t grow soft- 
hearted inarcliin’ with Saxe, an’ maybe I 
wouldn’t have moinded— -the Lord turn an’ 
alther me — but for the baby. I had a 
white-headed boy meself wance in Kilma- 
hone, an’ the Lord put me in moind av 
him then and there. She had come out 
on the steps — makin’ for the chapel, I’m 
thinkin’ — an’ the bloody villains wanted 
the satchel that’s lying at your feet. She 
had it over her arm, but she never moinded 
that a bit — ’twas the choild she was thinkin' 
av. An’ she rached him out to me wid a 
look in her face tliat would liave touched 
the heart av a granite stone. T was too, late, 
— wan av them stabbed her — that wan at 
the foot of the steps— an’ I caught the choild 
as she fell. Ye saw how I tuk him out av 
her arms, an’ it was then I said to meself, 

‘ Come rain or shine, wet or dhry, I’ll be 
father an’ mother to ye, an’ thry ah’ make 


the rough world smooth for your tendher 
I feet’. The good God watch between us if I 
I don’t kape the promise I have made,” 

I could only look a,t Mahony in astonish- 
ment. He was certainly the last man in the 
I’eghnent from whom I should have expected 
such a display of feeling, or whom I should 
have chosen as the guai'dian and protector 
of a tender child. For years he had been 
called “ Old Blazes ” by the men of Clare’s, 
and I knew that he deserved his sobriquet. 
His capacity for drinking was proverbial, 
his temper the terror of the recruits, but a 
better soldier never handled hismaiinal, and 
a braver never faced the lightning of the 
guns. He had brought the scar on his cheek 
from Cremona, and his limp from Ramillies ; 
he was the first through the breach at 
Landau, and could charge a map of Europe 
with the battles he had fought. And now, 
when I saw him with the child held lovingly 
in his arms, and his rugged face shining 
with the soft light of pity that transformed 
its homeliness into something almost beauti- 
ful, I could hardly believe my eyes. It was 
deal' tbat he had been touched in some mar- 
vellous way beyond words; that the tragic 
death of the girl-mother, and the hapless 
fate of the innocent child, had filled his heart 
with tenderness to overflowing. He made 
no attempt to disguise his emotions. He 
was not ashamed of the tears upon his 
weather-beaten cheeks. In some curious 
way the child was responsive to the tender- 
ness of his protector, for he threw one little 
ai-in over his shoulder, and held up his lips 
to the grim face that looked lovingly down 
on him. 

“ The ciuyturo knows me already,” Mahony 
said; “maybe he thinks I’m the holy St. 
Vincent himself, an’ troth, it’s the same I’ll 
be to him an’ no other. Ye’ll have to 
consint whether ye will or no, soi', for never 
a friend will the little gentleman foind 
from this dark day but meself. But there’s 
wan thing ye can do — there’s trinkets an’ 
jewels in the bag— I heard the clink av 
them— an’ shure they’ll he a fortune to him 
when he comes into his own, and maybe get 
him a friend or two when I’m not hero to 
look afther him. ’Tis the poor paymasthor 
I’d be entoirely, an’ ye had betther lave them 
with the colonel with the best respects av 
Terence Mahony, and the last recruit of 
Clare’s.” 

“I'll do that at any rate, Mahony,” I said; 
“ and the mother—” 
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He looked at me reproachfully. “ She 
^vas awate and tendher a.s the May haw- 
tliorn in the boreen at Kiluitdione,” he 
said, looking down at the white heap at 
his feet. “A poor father I’d be to the 
boy if Ilia blessed mother hadn’t Christian 
burial, and a mass or two for tlie innocont 
aowl av her. You can have mo now, sor, 
and some av the bhoys of Clare's, when 
tlieyVe done with their rampagin’ and 
thievin’, will do what I want with them.” 

His Majesty did not breakfast with us 
after all, but my Lord Clare and his ofiicers 
dined very sumptuously in the Hotel de 
Ville with M. Van. Ilehuont, to whom many 
graceful compliments were paid upon his 
courageous and gallant defence. M. d'Ar- 
gensen, who was present, spoke many pretty 
things concerning our regiment, which avere 
received with groat enthusiasm; but for my- 
self, 1 think the vacant places at table 
affected mo more than tlie eulogies upon our 
courage and the general congratulation. The 
brave O’Kelly was lying dead upon the 
counterscarp; Eugene Dillon, and li’orgn.s 
O’Brien, of the princely house of Tii'longh, 
had fallen in the breach; and O’Mara, the 
troubadour of the regiment, would never set 
another song to the dear old airs of our 
fatherland. These things affected me then ; 
in u year or two 1 was more at home in the 
shifting scenes of life and death. 

"When the company broke up, I found 
an opportunity to speak privately with my 
Lord Clare, to whom I ivas remotely related 
on the distaff side. He was greatly interested i 
in my story, for Mahony, notwithstanding j 
bis failings, was a prime favourite with his 
officers, and he promised to make such en- 
quiries as he was able. My lord smiled 
when I told him how gravely Mahony re- 
garded his charge, and how seriously his 
heart seemed set upon adopting him. 

“Ho, no, my dear Anthony,” my lord said, 
with his hand leaning familiarly on my 
shoulder; “it would never do, even should 
the child never find his friends. 1 fear the 
quarters liis Majesty assigns to the regi- 
ment of Clare, in these bustling days, woidd 
prove an awkward pkiyground, and a vieilh 
moustache like Mahony an extraordinary 
praeoptor of youth. ’TLs a most ridiculous 
fancy.” 

“Hone the less, your lordship will find it 
hard to separate them.” 

‘^Perhaps I may,” rny lord answered, laugh- 
ing good-naturedly, as was his custom. “In 


the meantime, I shall set enquiry on foot, 
and in the afternoon will risit Ibo nursery 
in your company, if you will make it con- 
venient to attend me there. By tliat time 
I am afraid the guardian will bo none Leo 
sober.” 

But I was not quite of the same mind a.s 
my lord. 

A. part of the regiment was quai'tered in 
the Church of St. GenoviJive, a fine old 
church which stands at the hack of Llie 
Hotel de Ville, and it wa.s here that my lord 
and myself came in the afternoon. Lord 
Clare was received with a cheer which shook 
the banners hanging in the dusky arches, 
and brought the light to his kind and hand- 
some face. No man was ever more beloved, 
and no man ever deserved that affection 
better. He raised his hat with a courteous 
bow, and walked quietly up the aisle, 1 fol- 
lowing close behind. As we came up there 
Was a momentary silence, and then we heard 
the sound of soft and kindly laughter, and 
a rich voice rolling out tlie words — 

“Come all ye nohlo gontlemeii, and lords o£ high 
dogvoa, 

And tell ms if a handsomer ye ever yet did see, 

Of cavalrio or infanterio, or sthrappiu' grenadiers, 
'rhan Bou-Bou, waneo of Eayonvillo, the new re- 
ornit of Clove’s ”, 

A small group wholly absorbed was stand- 
ing round the altar steps, and Mahony was 
, se.ated in the centre with the child laughing 
! gaily on his knees, and pulling the old sol- 
dier’s grizzled moustache. I do not know 
what ti'icks they had been engaged in, hut 
the men were clapping their hands, and call- 
ing one another to admire the boy’s sturdy 
activity. My lord turned round to me with 
a smile on his face, and 1 stepped forward. 

“The colonel has come to see you, Ma- 
hony,” I said quietly. 

The men fell hack as though ashamed of 
the weakness they had been exhibiting, and 
Mahony leaped to his feet, standing to at- 
tention with a grave salute. 

“Yea, my colonel." 

His rugged face showed no sign of feeling. 
The child at his feet plucked his skii'ts to 
attract his attention, but ho never moved 
a rigid mu.scle. Ha was again the impassive 
thing of iron, with the help of which his 
Most Gliristian Majesty won hi,s hattle.9. 

“Terence Mahony of Kilmahone,” says my 
lord, and I saw the quiet sparkle in hi.s eye. 

“'Tis not the first time your lordship has 
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called me that same.” And again the ser- 
geant gravely saluted his commanding officer. 

“ I am told you -were the first man through 
the breach this morning. This will not do. 
You never give the young fellows a chance.” 

“^’is all the fault of your lordiahip, if I 
may make so bould.” 

“Pray, how am I to blame?” 

“Shure, it’s tiie bad example that your 
lordship sets to the regiment.” 

“Well, well, we must mend that, ser- 
geant,” answered my lord, evidently pleased 
and flattered by the insidious compliment. 
“We are both old enough to know better. 
The old country had no need to blush for 
the boys of 01arG’.s this morning, Terence.” 

“ That’s God’.? truth anyhow, me lord. It 
was a beautiful scrimmage entirely, an’ the 
ould land was well in the front av it. ’Tis 
the regular dhrill does it afther all, yer 
honour.” 

“And the old fellows to set them a bad 
example — don’t foi'get that, Mahony.” 

“It will be hard to forget the same while 
yer lordship’s to the fore. But there’s wan 
thing the regiment — ” He hesitated, and 
began to play nervously with the skirt of 
his tunic. My lord and myself knew what 
was coming. 

“ Don’t ask too much, Mahony. It would 
be hard to refuse anything after Eayon- 
ville.” 

“But this is not much, sor; ’tis only a 
thrifle — only — only three feet an’ a bit be 
the same more or less.” He bent down and 
lifted the child upon his shoulders, and the 
boy sat there smiling, with one hand held 
out to my lord and the other clutching the 
white head of the old soldier. It was a 
pretty picture — that of the two in the quiet 
shadow of the church, and for a moment we 
were all quite quiet. 

« Why, what is this?” 

“The first of the new levy, me lord. I’ve 
’listed him meself. Shure, I thought that 
Mr. Anthony bad tould you the way av it.” 
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“ I remember Mr. Anthony did .say some- 
thing. But what would you have me 
do?” 

“Just show yerself the tendher-hearted 
gentleman that ye are. Put his name on 
the roll of the regiment, an’ give the gossoon 
a clianc'e.” 

“It won’t do, Mahony, it won’t do. We 
must find his friends.” 

“ ’Tis himself has made four hundred an’ 
fifty this blessed day, an’ sorra betther will 
he ever find in this world. He knows us 
alread3'^, me lord, an’ can march to the .sound 
av the dhrum like a tambour major. Can’t 
ye, Bou-Bou ? There’s not a finer pair av 
legs outside the kingdom av Kerry. Shure 
.'in’ yer lordship wouldn’t have iia turn our 
backs on a drama av the morniu’ like that. 
’Tis for the honoiu- of the regiment.” 

“I have already spoken to M. Yan Hel- 
mont. If that fails we shall see.” 

“Then we have got a new private in 
Clare’s, an’ it’s meself will see he is no dis- 
grace to the regiment. I knew yer lordship 
wouldn’t turn away the good luck. Salute 
liis lordship, me son, an’ tell him yer name.” 

Tire child, who seemed taken by my lord’s 
kind eyes and smiling face, held out his 
hands, and cried “Bou-Bou” in his soft 
treble, while my lord, visibly affected, took 
him from the shoulder of his protector and 
kissed him tenderly. His head was bent 
over the laughing hoy, and his lips were 
moving. I am sure a prayer had passed 
through the gate of heaven for the orphan, 
and for the rest of her soul whose loving 
heart should have been his harbour of 
refuge. 

“’Tis a hard world for the young feet to 
travel, Mahony.” 

“ Shure, me lord, we’ll tiny an’ sthrew it 
wid roses for the baby,” amswered Mahony. 
“There’s not an O’Brien in the regiment 
wouldn’t give him his head already, though, 
glory be to God, they’re empty av raison as 
nuts.” 
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IVith pillars and strong arches planned, 
Proai base to top built up of stono, 

A bridge a foaming river spanned 
And midway stood one house alone. 

And there dwelt the toll-man, with 
and wife. 


Pierce rushed the torrent all around; I 

And loudly howled the storm and flood. 

The toll-man sprang to roof from ground, 

And wildly gazed from where he stood. 

“ Oh, merciful heaven ! I cry to thee I 
All lost now ! all lost now I Who’ll succour 


The ice-bloeks rushed their furious way 
Along the hanks, on either side; 

Irom both the banks they tore arvay 
The pillars strong and arches wide. 

The terror-stnick toll-man, with wife and 
child, 

Row cried even louder than storm - wind 
wild. 


But see, by chance a peasant poor. 

With staff in hand, came wandering near; 

A coarse and homely blouse he wore, 

His bearing noble, — eye-glance clear. 

Then he saw the count, and he heard his cry, 
And noted how death was fast rushing by. 


THE LAY OF THE BRAVE MAN.i 

(rnOM THE OEKMAN OE JJUUGEB.) 

Lot higli the lay of the brave man sound, 

Like bell’s loud clang and organ’s tone; 

Him, in whose heart true valour's found, 

Rewards not gold, — but song alone. 

Thank God! that I’m able losing and praise 
The brave maar’s courage for endless days. 

The thaw-wind blew from southern seas, — 

O'er Italy rushed with baneful might; 

The clouds coursed on before the breeze. 

As herds run 'fore the wolves in fright. 

It swept o’er the meadows and crushed the 
woods, ■ 

And broke up the ice on the lakes and floods. 

The snow dissolved on mountains high, 

A thousand torrents echoed loud. 

And through the vales crashed madly by. 

The rivers swelled and overflowed. 

And, high in their ehaimels, the currents 
strong 

Bore with them great masses of ice along. 


High on the farthest shore, a crowd 
Of gossips stood, both great and small; 

They wrung their hands anil ericil aloud. 

But none to rescue, 'mongst them all. 

The terror-struck toll-man, with wife and 
child, 

For succour cried louder than storm- wind 
wild. 

When shalt thou, Lay of the Bravo Man, sound ? 

Like bell’s loud clang and organ’s tone; 

Let him be named, let him bo found ! 

Of him ru sing, — of him alone. 

The ice 'gainst the centre will soon rush now; 
O brave manl 0 brave man! why ling’rest 
thoul 

A count now galloped to the strand. 

His fiery steed he up did pull. 

What held the count high in his hand ? 

A purse it was well packed and full. 

“ 1 promise two hundred gold pieces bright 
To him who will save them in their sad 
plight.” 

Who is the bravo man? Is it ho? 

Show, is’t the count? my brave song, show ! 
The count, ’foic God, has bravery, 

But I a braver man well know, 

0 brave man 1 0 bravo man 1 why ling’rost 
thou? 

Destruction on rushes with fury now. 

And wilder still tho tempest blew, 

And fiercer rushed each foam-topped wave, 

And weaker still their courage grew. 

Oh 1 quickly, quickly, haste to save I 

But buttress and pillars toppled and crashed, 
And arch after arch was downward dashed. 
"Halloo! Halloo! Your courage prove !” 

Still held the count the prize on high. 

They clearly heard, but none would move, 

Of all the thousands that were nigh, 

For aid cried the toll-man, with wife and 
child, 

Their voices e’en louder than storm -wind 


tercentenary, >Ir. Gill has translated 2'Ae 
Old Maid’s Secret from the Gorman of E. 


Marlitt, and TJw Cid Campeador from, the 
Spanish of Trueba.] , 


The ice-bloeks rolled and madly dashed 
Along Hie banks, at either side; 

’Gainst pillar after pillar era-shed, 

And sank them ’neath tho foaming tide: 

And quick to the centre they made their 
way. 

"Oh! pity us, merciful heaven, we pray!” 


In God’s name then he 'bravely jumped ■ 

Upon the nearest fishing boat; 

While whirlpool) storm, and fierce waves thumped, 
With skill and luelc, kept it afloat. 

Oh pity I the boat was so frail and small, 

He with it at once could not save them all. 

But thrice he urged it through the flood, 

’Mid whirlpool, storm, and .shock of wave; 
Three times their fury it withstood; 

And tlras he every soul did save. 

And just as the third time he reached the 
bank, 

The bridge’s last arch in the ton-ent sank. 

Who is, who is the brave man now? 

Say on, my song, sing troe and bold. , 

The peasant risked his life, I tiw, 

But was it not for sake of gold? 

For offered the count not hia money good, 
Perchance had the peasant ne’er risked his 


“Come,” cried the count, “my valiant friend, 
The prize now take, ’tis here for you ! ” 

Now say, was that not bravely meant? 

’Fore God! the count thought high and true. 
But higher and truer the heart did swell 
That under the peasant’s plain blouse did 
dwell. 

“ My life I would for gold not stake. 

Content 1 live, though poor indeed; 

Yonv money let the toll-man take, 

’Twill help him now in his sore need. ” 

So said he his noble and manly say; 

And turned then from them and walked 

Let high the lay of the brave man sound, 

Like bell’s loud clang and organ’s tone; 

Him, in whose heart such valour’s found, 
llewards not gold, — but song alone. 

Thank God 1 that I’m able to sing and praise 
The brave man’s courage for endless days. 


MARGABET RYAN. 


[Margaret Eyan was born at Ballingarry, 
County Tipperary, and has led a very quiet 
^ life. She has written a great deal in the 
Irish Monthly, and has published a volume 
of poems, Songs of Rmienrhrance, from which 
the following extracts are taken by ber kind 
permission. Her work as a whole is very 
refined, pure, and simple, and her sonnets 
are a.s direct and as charged with feeling as 
those of the late Miss Rossetti.] 


A MOUNTAIN ROSE. 

I know a rose upon a mountain far, 

A white and crimson flower that never dies, 
That sends its perfume to the farthest star, 

Clear past the moon and sides. 

It has a web of briar wove close around, 

’Tis fenced about with thorns that pierce and 
smart, ' 

And very freely on the prieldy ground 
My feet bleed— and my heart. 

I leave the glad vales smiling every mom. 

The sweet home sun.shine on the fields behind, 
I leave the reapers singing ’mid the corn 

That wiser hands will bind. , 


I walk a lonesome road. I hush all strife; 

Sometimes the air is very cold and fine ; 
Sometimes I'd give my heart’s blood and my life 
If that one flower was mine. 

’Tis hard to bear the wind, the rain, the sleet ; 

To shiver in the cold, where dead leaves fall ; 
But rest will be the sweeter — and more sweet 
One day to shut out all. 

’Tis hard to hear the dove’s wild erics of pain, 
The hawk's beak in her heart; ’tis hard to stay 
And listen to the young- lambs moan in vain. 
Their mothers torn away. 

’Tis hard, with wounded hands, the whole day long, 
To strive and fail again, and always fail. 

And then steal home before the vesper song, 
Desolate, and cold, ami pale. 

I have a garden all my orvn hard by. 

And I have singing birds and fragrant flowers; 
In spring I set a lily pale and high 
And cold, for summer hours. 

A passion-flower I long since learned to love, 

And ever kept from weeds with patient care. 
And roses rich — but not the rose above 
High in the cold, fine air. 

The rose that always hides in blossom white 
Such sure soft balsam for the wounded years— 
Pooryearsi Theyshould be gone clean outof sight, 
I washed them with such tears. 
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The winter flootetli like a dream, 
The vain is past ami o’er; 

The sea is lit with sunny gleam, 

The hills are white no more. 

Full-flowered the lilae hedges stand, 
The throstle sings all day. 

But there’s no spring in all the land 
When Eileen is away. 

Green arc the copses on the hill; 
The cuckoo, hid from sight. 

Haunts all the ringing valleys still 
With echoe,s of delight; 

His name is like a memory 
Repeated day by day, 

But memories all are sad to me 
When liileeu is away. 

The 3 'ellow' cowslips hare and there 
Shake in the balmy hrooKe; 

There is no perfume in the ah’, 
Far-brought from southern seas; 


. (FllOir 'VHE ITALIAN OP AUGUSTO FKItEEllO.) 

The old men tell of the green years gone by 
(There — the cignr is lighted once again): 

They tell of arms, of hopes and loves gone bj'. 
The cat by the fire looks on and lists ani:iin. 

The women’s thoughts are wandering, following 
fleet 

Tlie mournful wind that mo.ans along the street. 
The old men tell o’ the years that had an end, 

Of many a beauty gone, and many a friend — 
And while they speak, the wild wind hursts in a 


It may be many years — it may be one — 

It may be just some day, as days, go by; 
But, near or far, 1 know that, this once done, 
I slnill not four to dio; 

I shall not fear to sloop and rest unstirred, 

Or rather I Bh.all wake to sleep no more — 
To rapture sweeter than of singing bird, 

Or wave on golden shore. 


Sometimes I think a whisper cometh near, 
When every shade of gold has left the west, 
Ah, mo ! I wish the summer night was here, 
Tho young lambs siife at rest. 


I think, till thinking strengthens to a hope: 

That two Bwe,et hands across a cruel tree, 
Pierced through and through, high on a gr 
hill’s slope, 

Will bring my rose to me. 


TWILIGHT HBEAM. 

(PBOM THE ITALIAN Op AUOOSTO PEBEBEO.) 


0 poetry of tho evening, pure and bright, 

The only poetry sweet and never vaiii 1 
Would that I too might see that quiet glow 
From yonder corner, whonco a child may know 
The three loved faces .shadowed in a light 1 
0 poetry of tlie evening, piire and bright, 

The only poetry sweet and never v: 

0 sisters, mother mine 1 seen ne’er again, 


[Mr. Greene comes of a well-known Dublin ] 
family, his grandfather having been recorder | 
of the city, Ida nnole, Baron Greene, a dia- j 
tinguished ornament of the Irish judicial 
benob. He was born at Florence, flist 
Februaiy, 1853. AIiicli of Mr. Greene’s early 
life W’as spent in Italy, where he qualified for 
his exquisite intoi’pretation of Italian Lyrists 
of To-day, liy translating as a boy Dr. Gu- 
bernati’s Mythical Zoology. Mr. Greene is a 
graduate of Dublin University, wiiere he liacl 
a brilliant academic couise. Subsequently 
ho studied at tho University of Leipzig. 
He has done a deal of very felicitous trans- 
lation, has collaborated with Mr. Arthur 
Hillierin a novel, ThJS Lost Primadonna, and 
has jiublished school editions of various Eng- 
lish classics. Mr. Greeno is one of the Irish 
poets who has not yet come to liis own, for 
his is a charming and distinguished gift.] 



There is a brooding melody ; . 

In forest, lull, and bay. 

But in my soul no harmony 
When Eileen is away. 

The birds remember in their .song 
Their dwellings o’er the loam; 


The cuckoo will not tarry long, 
The swift roturneth homo; 
The veiy wind, so full and free, 
Forgets not ocean ’.s spray, 
And, Eileen, I forget not thee 
When thou art for away. 


SLLA D’AROY. 


[Coinstance Eleanor Mary Byrne-D’Aroy is 
a daughter of the late Anthony Eaycroft 
Byrne-DAi'oy, grancldaiighter of the hite 
Anthony Eyj iie - D’Aroy of Druiiimartin 
Castle, Jlundruin, County Dublin. Slie was 
born in London, and educated in France. 
She has publi.shed Monoohromes (1895), 'I’ke 
Bishop's Dilemma, and Modern Instances 
(1898), all with Mr. John Lane, by whose 
kind permission and that of the author the 
following extract is given.] 


“ MODEHN INaT.\NOES ”.) 


Madame Koetlegon told the story, and 
told it BO well tliat her audience seemed to 
know the sombre alley, the neglected gar- 
den, the .shuttered house, as intimately as 
though they had visited it themselves ; 
seemed to feel a faint reverberation of the 
inoommuuicable thrill which she had felt — 
which the surly guardian, the tom rag of 
lace, the closed pavilion had maile her feel. 
And yet, as you will see, there is in reality 
no story at all ; it is merely an account of 
how, when in the Eiviera two winters ago, 
she went with .some fiiends to look over 
a furnished villa, which one of them thought 
of fcaking. , 

It was afternoon when we started on our 

expedition, Madame de M , C^eile her 

widowed daughter-in-law, and I. Cfciles 
little girl Ecnde, the nurse, and M6dor, the 
boaihound of which poor Guy had been so 
inordinately fond, dawdled after us up the 
steep and sunny road. 

The December day was deliciously blue 
and warm. C'ecile took off her furs and 
oamied them over her arm. , We only put 


down our .suriaha,des wlieii a screen of olive- 
trees on the left interposed their gray-green 
foliage between us and the sunshine. 

Up in these trees barefooted men iirmed 
with bamboos were beating tlie brandies to 
knock down the fruit ; and three generations 
of women, grandmothers, wives, and chil- 
dren, knelt in tins grass, gathering up the 
little purplish olive.s into baskets. All these 
paused to follow us with black persistent 
eyes, as wc passed by ; but the men w^ent cm 
working unmoved. The tap-tapping, swisb- 
awishing of their light sticks agivinst the 
hoiigbs played a chaiactoristically soutliern 
aceompaniment to our desultory talk. 

We were reasonably happy, pleasantly ex- 
hilarated by the beauty of the Aveathor and 
the .scene. Eenfie and Mudor, with shrill 
laughter and deep-mouthed joy-notes, played 
togethei' the whole way. And when the 
garden wall, Avhieh now i'e]jlaced the olive- 
trees upon our right, gave place to a couple 
of iron gates .standing open upon ti broad, 
straight chive, and we, looking up between 
the overarching palm-trees and cocoa-nuts, 
saw a white, elegant, auu-hathed house at 
the end, C'ecile jumped to the ccuiclusion that 
here was the Villa Lueieune, and that no- 
Avhere else could she find a house which on 
the face of it would suit her better. 

But the woman who came to greet us, the 
jocund, brown-faced young woman, with tlie 
superb abundance of bosom beneath her 
crossed neckerchief of orange-coloured wool, 
told us no ; this was the Villa Soleil (appro- 
priate name!), and belonged to Aloiisieur 
Morgera, the deputy, w'ho was now in l.'a,ri.s. 
The Villa Lucienne was higher up; .she 
pointed vaguely behind her through the 
house ; a long walk round by tlie road. But 
if these ladies did not mind a path which 
was a trifle damp perliap.s, owing to Mon- 
day’s rain, they would iiiid themselves in 
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five minutes at, the Villa, for the two houses 
in reality were not more than a stone’s 
throw apart. 

She conducted us across a spacious garden 
golden with sunshine, lyric with bird-song, 
brilliant with flowers, where eucalyptus, mi- 
mosa, and tea-roses interwove their strong 
and subtle perfumes through the air, to an 
angle in a remote laurel hoflge. Here she 
stooped to pull aside some ancient pine- 
boughs which ineficctually closed the en- 
trance to a dark and trellised walk. Peering 
up it, it seemed to stretch away interminably 
into green gloom, the ground rising a little 
all the while, and the steepness of the iiscent 
being modified every here and there by a 
couple of rotting wooden steps. 

We wer e to go up this alley, our guide 
told us, and we would be sure to find Lau- 
rent at the top. Laurent, she explained to 
us, was the gardener who lived at the Villa 
Lucienne and showed it to visitors. But 
there were not many who came, although it 
had been to lob an immense time, over since 
the death of old Madame Gray, and that had 
occurred before she, the speaker, had come 
south with the Morgeras. We were to ex- 
plain to Laurent that we had been sent up 
from the Villa Soleil, and then it would be 
all right, Por he sometimes used the alley 
himself, as it gave him a short cut into 
Antibes ; but the passage had been blocked 
up many years ago, to prevent the Morgera 
children running into it. 

Oh, Madame was very kind, it was no 
trouble at all, and of course if these ladies 
liked they could return by the alley also; 
but once they found themselves at the Villa 
they would be close to the upper road, which 
they would probably prefer. Then came 
her cordial voice calling after G'eoile, “ Ma- 
dame had best put on her furs again, it is 
cold in there ”. 

It was cold and damp too, with the damp 
Coldness of places where sun and wind never 
penetrate. It was so narrow that we had to 
walk in single file. The walla on either 
hand, the low roof above our heads, were 
formed of trellised woodwoik dropping into 
Ooroploto decay. But roof and walla might 
have been removed altogether, and the tun- 
nel nevertheless would still liave retained its 
shape; for the creepers ■which overgrew it 
had with time developed gnarled trunks and 
branches, which formed a second naUiral 
tunnelliug outside. Tlirough the broken 
/ places in the woodwoi'k we could see the 


thick, inoxtricjably twisted sletiis; and be- 
yond again was a tangled matting of greenery, 
that suffered no drop of a\inlight to trickle 
through. The ground was covered with 
lichens, dcathstools, and a spongy mos.s ex- 
uding water beueiith tlie foot, and one had 
the consciousness that the whole place, floor, 
walls, and roof, must creep with the repul- 
sive, slimy, running life, which pullulates in 
dark and solitary places. 

Tlie change, from the gay and scented gar- 
den to this dull alley, hciivy with tlie smells of 
moistui-e and decay, was curiously depress- 
ing. We followed each other in silence; 
first Ceeile, then Ben6e clinging to her 
nurse’s hand, with Mudor pressing close 
against them ; Madame de M — — next ; and 
I brouglit up iJio rear. 

■You ■would have pronounced it impossible 
to find in any southern garden so sombre 
a place, but that, after all, it is only in the 
south that such extraordinary contrasts of 
gaiety and gloom ever present themselves. 

The sudden tearing away of a portion of 
one of the wooden steps beneath my tread 
startled us all, and the circular scatter of an 
immense colony of woodlico that had formed 
its habitfit in the crevices of the wood, filled 
me with shivering disgust. I was exceed- 
ingly glad when we emerged from the tunnel 
upon daylight again and the Villa. 

Upon daylight, but not upon sunlight, for 
the small garden in which we found our-, 
selves was ringed round by the compact 
tops of the umbrella-pines which climbed 
the hill on every side. The site had been 
chosen, of course, on account of the magni- 
ficent view which we knew must be obtain- 
able from the Villa windows, though from 
where we stood we could see nothing but 
the dark trees, the wild garden, the over- 
shadowed house. And we saw none of 
these things very distinctly, for our atten- 
tion was focussed on a man standing there 
in the middle of the garden, knee -deep in 
the graass, evidently awaiting us. 

He was a short, thick-set peasant, dressed 
in the inmrensely wide blue velveteen trou- 
,sers, the broad crimson sash, and the flannel 
shirt, open at the throat, which are custom- 
ary in these parts. He wa.s strong-nocked 
as a bull, dark as a mulatto, and his curling, 
grizzled hair was thickly matted over head 
and face and breast. He wore a flat knitted 
cap, and held the inevitable cigarette be- 
tween his lips, but he made no attempt to 
remove one or the other at our approach. 
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He stood stolid, silent, his hands thrust., 
deep into hia pockets, staring at us,, and 
shifting from one to another his suspicious 
and truculent little eyes. 

So far as I -vvas concerned, and though the 
Villa had proved a palace, I should have 
preferred abandoning the quest at once to 
going over it in his company; hut Cecile 
addressed him with intrepid politeness. 

“"VVe had been permitted to come up from 
the Villa Soleil. "VVe understood tlnit the 
Villa Lucienne was to let furnished; if so, 
might we look over it?” 

From his heavy, expressionless expression 
one might have supposed that the very last 
thing he expected or desired was to find a 
tenant for the Vdla, and I thought with re- 
lief that he was going to refuse CficUe’s 
request. But, after a lougish pause: 

“Yes, you can see it,” he said grudgingly, 
and turned from us, to disappojir into the 
lower part of the house. 

We looked into each other’s disconcerted 
faces, then round the gray and shadowy gar- 
den : a garden long since gone to ruin, with 
paths and flower-beds inextricably mingled, 
with docks and nettles choking up the rose- 
trees run wild, with wind -planted weeds 
growing from the stone vases on the terrace, 
with grasses pushing between the marble 
steps leading up to the hall door. 

. In the middle of the lawn a terra-cotta 
faun, tumbled from his pedestal, grinned 
sardonically up from amidst the tangled 

greenery, and Madame de M began to 

quote : 

“ Un vioux fauiio on toiTO-ouite 
Eit au contra das boulingiius, 

PrSsngottiit sans donto luio fuite 

1)0 oas instants seroin.s 

Qui m’ont conduit at font oondnito . . .” 

The Villa itself was as dilapidated, as 
mournful-looking as the garden. The grouivd- 
floor alone gave signs of occupation, iir a 
checked shirt spread out upon a window- 
ledge to dry, in a worn besom, an earthen- 
ware pipkin, and a pewter jiig, ranged against 
the wall. But the upper part, with the 
yellow jjlaster crumbling from the walls, the 
gray -painted persiennes all monotonously 
closed, said with a thousand voices it was 
never opened, never entered, had not been 
lived in for years. 

Our surly gardener reappeared, carrying 
some keys. He led the way up the step.s. 
We exchanged mute questions ; all desire to 


inspect the Villa was gone. But C6cile is 
a woman of cliaracter ; she devoted herself. 

“I’ll just run up and see what it is like,” 
.she said; “it’s not worth while you .should 
tire yourself too. Mamma. You, all, wait 

We stood at the foot of tlie steps; Lam ent 
was already at the top. Cecile began to 
mount lightly towards him, hut before she 
was half-way she turned, and, to our surprise, 
“ I wish you would come up, all of you ”, slie 
said, and stopped there until we joined lier. 

Laurent fitted a key to the door, and it 
opened with a shriek of rusty hinges. As 
he followed us, pulling it to behind him, wo 
found ourselves in total darkness. I assure 
you I went tlu'ougli a bad quarter of a 
minute. Than we heard tire turning of a 
handle, an inner door' was opened, and in 
the semi-daylight of closed shutters wo saw 
the irran’s squat figure going from us down 
a long, old-fashioned, vacairt di-awing-roonr 
towards two windows at the farther end. 

At the same iirstant lienee biu’st into 

“ Oh, I don’t lilce it t Oh, I’m frightened ! ’’ 
she sobbed. 

“Little goosie!” said her grairdmother ; 
“ see, it’s quite light now ! ” for Laurent had 
pushed back the persiennes, and a magical 
panorama had sprnrrg into view : the whole 
range of the mountains behind Nice, their 
snow-caps suft’used with a heavenly rose- 
colour by the setting sun. 

But Eenfie only clutched tighter at Madame 
de M -’s gown, aird wept. 

“Oh, I don’t like it, Boirneinarrran ! She 
is looking at me still. I want to go home ! ” 

“ No one is looking at you,” her grand- 
mother told her ; “ talk to your fi'iend 
Medoi’. He’ll taka care of you.” 

But Eenfie whispei'ed ; 

“He woulchr’t come in; he’s frightened 
too.” 

And, listening, we heard the dog’s im- 
patient and complaining bark calling to us 
from the garden. 

C6eile sent Renee and the nurse to join 
him, and while Laurent let thorn out, we 
stepped on to the terrace, and for a moment 
our hearts were eased by the incomparable 
beauty of the view, for, raised now above the 
tree-top.s, we looked over the adinii'able bfiy, 
tlie illimitable sky; wo fejisted our tiyes upon 
unimaginable colour, upon match less form. 
"We were almo.st prepared to declare that the 
possession of the Villa was a piece of good 
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fortune not to be let slip, when we heard 
ii; step behind us, and turned to see Laurent 
survijyiny vis morosely from the window 
tbroshold, and again to experience the, op- 
pression of his ungenial personality. 

Under his gnidiince we now inspected the 
century-old furniture, the faded silks, the 
trirnished gilt, the I’agged brocades wliicb 
had once embellished the room. The oval 
mirrors were dim with mildew, the parquet 
floor might have been a mere piece of gray 
drugget, so thick was the overlying dust. i 
Gurtainf?, yellowish, ropey, of uiuleterminable 
material, hung fo^loridy where once tlvey 
had draped windows and door.s. Originally 
they may have been of rose satm, fo,r there 
were traces of rose colour still on the walls 
and the ceiling, painted in gay southern 
fashion with loves and doves, festoons of 
flowers, and knots of riblions. But these 
paintings were all fragmentary, industinct, 
seeming to lose sequence and outline the 
more diligently you tried to decipher them. 

Yet jmu could not fail to see tliat when 
first furnished the room mu.st have been 
ohai'uiing' and coquettish. 1 wondered for 
whom it had been thus arranged, why it 
had been thus abandoned. Bor there grew 
upon me, I cannot tell you why, the curious 
couviotiem that the last inhabitant of the 
room ha-ving casually left it, liad, from .some 
unexpected obstacle, never again returned. 
They were but the merest trifles that created 
this idea : the tiny heap of brown ash wliieh 
lay on a marble gufiridon, tlie few withered 
twigs in the vase beside it, speaking of the 
last rose plucked from the garden ; the Ing 
berceuse chair, drawn out beside the sculp- 
tured mantelpiece, which seemed to retain the 
iiupre-ssion of the last occupant ; and in the 
dark recesses of the imclo.sed liearth the 
smouldering heat which my fancy detected 
in the half -charred logs of wood. 

The other rooms in the Villa resembled 
tlie salon ; each time our surly guide opened 
the .shutters we .saw a repetition of the ancient 
furniture, of the faded decoration; everything 
dnst-oovered and time-decayed. Nor in these 
other rooms was any sign of former occupa- 
tion to be seen, until, caught upon the giran- 
dole of a pier-glass, a long ragged fragment 
of lace took my eye ; an exquisitely line and 
cobwebby piece of lace, as though caught and 
torn from some gala shawl or flounce, as the 
wearer had hurried, by. 

It was odd, perbaps, to see this piece of lace 
caught thus, hut not odd enough, surely, to 


account for the strange emotion which seized 
hold of me— an overwhelming pity, succeeded 
by an overwhelming fear. I had had a mo- 
mentary intention to point the lace out to 
the other's, but a glancefat Laurent froze tbo 
words on my lips. Never in iny life have 
I experienced such a paralyzing fear. I was 
filled with an intense desire to get away 
from the man and from the Villa. 

But Madame de M , looking from the 

window, had noticed a pavilion standing iso- 
^lated in the garden. She inquired if it were 
to be let with the house. lie gave a surly 
assent. Then she supposed we could visit it. 
No, said the man, that was impossible. 
C&ile ]rointed out it was only right that 
tenants should see the whole of the premises 
for which they would have to pay, but he 
refused, this time with so much rudeness, 
his little brutish eyes narrowed with so 
much malignancy, tliat the panic which I 
had just experienced now seized the others, 
and it was a sauve-qid-'peut. 

We gathered up lienee, nurse, and M6dor 
in our hasty passage through the garden, and 
found our way uiiguided to the gate upon the 
upper road. 

And once at large beneath the serene 
evening sky, winding slowly westward down 
the olive-bordered ways; “WluU an odious 
old ruffian!” said one; “What an eerie, un- 
canny place!” said another. Wo compared 
notes. We found that each of us had been 
conscious of the same immense, the same 
inexplicable sense of fear. 

Cficile, the least nervous of women, had 
felt it the first. It had laid hold of her 
when going up the .steps to the door, and it 
had been so real a terror, she explained to 
ua, that if we had not joined her, aha would 
have tmuied back. Nothing could have in- 
duced her to enter the Villa alone. 

Madame de M ’s account was that her 

mind had been more or less troubled from 
the first moment of entering the garden, but 
that when the man refused us access to tlie 
pavilion, it had been suddenly invaded by 
a most intolerable sense of wrong. Being 
very imaginative (poor Guy undoubtedly de- 
rived his extraordinary gifts from her), 

Madame de M was convinced that the 

gardener had murdered someone and buried 
the body inside the pavilion. 

But for me it was not so much the person- 
ality of the man — although I admitted he 
was unprepossessing enough — as the Villa 
itself which inspired fear. Bear seemed to 


exude from the walls, to dim the mirrors 
with its clammy breath, to stir shudderingly 
among the tattered draperies, to impregnate 
the whole atmosphere as with an essence, 
a gas, a contagious disease. You fought it 
off for a shorter or longer time, according 
to your power.s of resistance, but you were 
bound to succumb to it at last. The oppres- 
sive and invisible fumes bad laid hold of us 
one after the otlier, and the incident of the 
closed pavilion had raised our terrors to 
a ludicrous jiitoh. 

Nurse’s experiences, which she gave us 
a day or two later, supported this view. 
Tor she told ns that when Een6e began to 
cry, and she took her hiiiid to lead her out, 
all at once she felt quite nervous and un- 
comfortable too, as though the little one’s 
trouble had passed by touch into her. 

“And what is very sti'ange,” said she, 
“when we reached the garchm, there was 
Mcdoi, Ins fojcpaws planted liriuly on tlie 
ground. Ids wliole body i/igid, and his luiir 
bristling all along his backboiio from end to 
end.” 

Kni'se was convinced that both the child 
and the dog had seen something which we 
others could not see. 

This reminded ua of a word of Eende’s, 
a very curious word. 

“I don’t like it; ,ihe is looking at me 
still,” — and GiSoile undertook to question 
her. 

“ You remember, Een6o, when mother 
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took you the other day to look, over the 
pretty Villa — ” 

Ren6e opened wide, apprehensive eyes. 

‘ ‘ Why did you ery ? ” 

“I was frightened at the lad}',” she whis- 

“The lady . . . where wa.s the lady?” 
Cccile asked her. 

“Slie was in the drawing-room, sitting in 
the. big chair.” 

“Was she an old lady, like grnudmamma, 
or a young lady, like motlier?” 

“ She was like Bomicmaman,” said Een6e, 
and her little mouth began to quiver. 

“And what did she do?” 

“ She got vqi and began to — to come — ” 

But here Eenfio ag.-iin hurst into tears. 
And as she is a very nervous, a very excitable 
child, we had to drop the subject. 

.But what it all meant, whether there was 
anything in tlie history of the house or of 
its guardian which could account for our sen- 
sations, we never knew. We made inquiries, 
of course, concerning Laui'ent and the Villa 
Lncienne, but we learned very little, and that 
little was so vague, so remote, so iri'Blevunt, 
that it does not seem worth while I'epeating. 

I'lie indisputable fact is the overwhelming 
fear which tlic adventure aAvoko in each and 
all of us; and this efl'cot is impossible to 
dc.scribe, being just the crystalliziitiou of 
one of those! suhtle, unforimilated emotions 
ill whicli only poor Guy himself could have 
lioped to succeed. 


GWYNN. 


PIEELIGHT.! 

An elderly lady, in other respects luxur- 
ious enough, remorselessly blocks up her fire- 
place with mirrors, ferns, grasses, and other 
incongruous impediments from May till 
October 1st, and with May Ijiick come the 
mirrors. Without wishing to dogmatize so 
austerely as this dame, one rule at least 
should be laid down intlcxihly. Either liglit 
your fife or do not light it; but on no 
account suffer it to go out. Black coal with 


1 This anil the followms poorn aio given by kind ijor- 
miBsiou of the tiuthur. 
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a lining of dingy newspaper is ugly enough, 
but it carries a hint of summer; a grate 
full of dead ashes is the most depressing 
siglit in the world. Beyond this principle 
tJiere is endle-ss room for discussion. If you 
do not light your fire, you will have the 
applause of conscience ; it is an economy of 
sixpence, and you lighten the burden of 
your housemaid. But, while the case is still 
one for argument, if you do not light the 
fire, you will invariably regret it. It is then 
that one realizes how much more the hearth 
is than the mere means of maintaijiing a 
certain temperatm-e. In winter, it is to the 
room what the eyes are to a face — one in- 
stinctively looks to it ; it animates the whole. 
For a few days or weeks one has to unlearn 
the attitudes of winter ; chairs seem to have 
“a spirit in their feet" tliat makes them | 
face round to the vacant blackness ; and if 
one is alone, neither book nor pipe, dog nor 
cat, will prevent a sensation of loneliness. 
Tliero is no other inanimate thing— if indeed 
flame can be called lifelesia — which keeps one 
company like a fire. The sea is too big ; a 
running river, with the broken -water which 
gives to fly-fishing its peculiar charm among I 
sports, comes nearest perhaps to the flicker I 
and the varying sound of fire, and a river i 
certainly is company as you whip it for ! 
trout or salmon. But after all, a river goes 
on its OWE -way uninterrupted, singing its j 
own song, in omne wluiilis eewm. Voluble 
as the stream is, it will not converse with 
you ; a fire you can poke, and it must I 
answer to your mood. But even when left i 
to itself it is never silent; there is always I 
the faint crackle of fuel splitting, the faint i 
crash of embers falling in, and the purring 
of flame. 

That is the great and eloquent superiority 
of British over foreign civilization. Stoves 
are no doubt the sensible and scientific way 
of warming any given apartment; it takes 
stoves, or hot pipes, of some description, to 
maintain that beautiful equality of tempera- 
ture -wliicli reigns in the British Museum 
or an inoubatoi’. But who that has ever 
wintered abroad would not cheer to the 
echo Gibbon’s delightful phrase about sub- 
stituting “the dull heat of a stove for the j 
companionahle brightness of a fire"? Open 
grates hold in them something of the free ; 
life of Nature ; the hot embers, with their i 
mystical shapes and patterns, appeal to the i 
imagination like a sunset. Fire exhilarates | 
the mind, while it warms the body ; one lia.s | 


a definite' something to be grateful to for 
heat.. In one’s bedroom it is so delightful 
as to be worth keeping for an occasional 
luxury; except that it tempts one to sit up 
. and look at it, instead of going to bed, par- 
ticularly if it be, as fires in a bedroom ough t 
ideally to be, of wood. For what may bo 
called the poetic effect of a fireside there is 
nothing like logs. A big hall with a -wide 
hearth, and a pine log or arm of oak blazing 
bet-ween the metal dogs, i.s one of the moat 
covetable things on earth; and Scott in- 
stinctively realized this when be -wi'oto : 

“ Ah, Clandeboye, thy friendly floor 
Slieve Donard’s oaks shall light no more". 

But as a matter of fact the logs are apt to 
need hot -water pipes in a discreet retire- 
ment to supplement them, if the ball is to 
be a happy resort to sit in. Peat has a 
charm of its o-wn, and peat and -wood com- 
bined make peihaps the most agreeable of 
all fires; but peat slioukl not be severed 
from its native associations. .For London 
coal is the thing ; a little more grime makes 
so little difiference ; and as for anything that 
is not wood, peat, or coal, such as coke, gas, 
or patent fuel generally — as M‘ Andrew .say.s 
in Mr. Kipling’s poem — let it be consumed 
in the lower regions. Gas-fire, s in particular 
are of all these abominations the most 
abominable, and worst when, with ttie help) 
of asbestos, they piretend to be what they, 
are not. It may be possible to cook excel- 
lently over gas— it may be even possible to 
prevent a gas-stove from smelling— but far 
from us be the day when the comfortable 
blaze and glow of a coal-fire will be super- 
seded by this monotonous jet of flame. 

Yet, though gaslight has nothing to set 
against the capricious charm of free fire, 
flame in itself is so beautiful that one won- 
ders it has not been utilized for an art. 
There should be an art of pure colour, in- 
dependent of form or the representation of 
objects, a music of colour ; and surely an in- 
genious designer could get wonderful efi'acts 
out of tinted flames in their contrasts and 
harmonies, blending or separating the jets 
at wiU. Tlie thing could be done in com- 
paratively small compass, and would not 
need a wide open space like the common ex- 
plosive fireworks. Perhaps the reason why 
flame has not been utilized as an art is 
that, once remote from the hearth, once let 
loose, flame .suggests terror as hardly any- 
thing else can. Some such notion lurks 
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behind the old stoi’y of the satyr who went 
to pluck the beautiful new blossom — the 
“red flower” of Hindoo tales — and found 
the biting nature of it. Animals will 
hardly face it; and fire-worship. originated 
in the East, where folk make their gods of 
what they fear. Fire was worshipped not 
whore the glow awaits man after travel 
through snow and rain, but in lands where 
the white man’s whole thouglit as he looks 
up at the sun in heaven sums itself up in 
saying: “Go down, you brute!” It has been 
worshipped aa the destroyer and ' as the 
purifier, but not as the comforter. It is, 
indeed, rather too fierce a thing to play 
with. If one sees it at its work among 
houses or hayricks, even if one watches the 
leaping of a candle-flame at something held 
over it, it is hard not to believe that this 
moving thing has a sentient life in it, an 
aspiration to devour’. For that reason fire 
remains the most vivid of symbols, hack- 
neyed though it is by all manner of meta- 
phor. But the fire upon our hearths is 
domesticated, and no more suggests images 
of panic or destruction than our pet collie 
suggests a wolf. It is a good, familiar 
creature, constant to our necessities or our 
pleasures, and not lightly to be parted with 
for the capricious insincerities of English 
sunshine. Tp lie in the sun and bask is of 
all delights tlie most delightful; but there 
must be time and place and sunshine all 
together. And when time and place ai'e 
found, it is odds but the sunslrine fails us. 
Fire is to hand when it is wanted ; and after 
all sunshine is impersonal and e.vtraneous, 
there is no property in it, but our fire is our 
own to regulate or to monopolize. That 
sense of ownership, whimsical as it sounds, 
must have a solid basis in h\iman sentiment, 


since it has generated a proverb. You may 
cut the pages of your fiiend’s new books, 
you may rebuke his children, j'ou may read 
him poems in manuscript, you may borrow 
his only umbrella, but you must not poke 
liis fire till you have known him seven years, 
and even then, if he is a devout fire-wor- 
shipper, you will do better to abstain. 


LOST VISION. 

In the forest, among the ruddy pine trunks. 
Where the russet footing muffles every tread, 
Alleys tempt, and through the ranged assembly 
Down never-ending vistas I am led. 

My love has her dwelling in the forest, 

1 can feel her as 1 walk among the pines; 

All the avenues of the tvood lead to her. 

And my heart runs to her leaping down the 

All about her is a magic circle; 

I can speak with her, can touch lior, take her 
hand. 

But she smiles; her eyes are kind and tranquil; 
And a world divides me from her whore I stand. 

All the forest land is haunted by her presence; 

In the rustle of tlio bracken 1 can hear, 

I can hear her in the swaying tree-tops, 

In the dappled dance of shadow she is near. 

For her sake I love the columned forest, 

Where the ways for over meet, for over part; 
But I dread that I have lost my way for over. 

To the green and sunny glado that is her heart. 

Ah but. Love, some day and for a moment 
Break the circle; in the sunshine let me lie, 
See again the eyes divinely altered; 

Let mo see them ouee again before I die. 
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[Mary Furlong was born in 1868, or there- 
abouts, in the city of Dublin, from which 
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Tallitght, under the mountains. From the 
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in spite of much good and unpalatable advice 
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SVi« h-iah Monthly, Ghmihers’s 
Journal, The Boston Pilot, Tewifle Bar, and 
several other magazines. At twenty-three 
she adopted the nursing profession and prac- 
tically gave up writing. She studied in the 
old Hospital of MacUime Steevens, Dublin, 
and after a long experience in the hospital 
wards retired from the institute, much to 
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Ah! I think the fairies fled 
When the mountain people said: 

“ In this crystal- watered valley 
Skill and labour both shall rally, 
Mighty earthen walls shall build 
And the valley sluill bo lilled, 

“ Filled with clear pellucid rills 
That are horn rvithin the hills, , 

They shall gather all these fountaiiiB 
Plowing sweetly from the moimtaina, 
Cunningly shall boar them down 
To the distant thirsty town 1” 

No green rushes grow beside 
The dark waters as they glide 
From the Valley of the Thrushes; 
But the scent of the furze-bushes 
And the breath of heath-elad hill 
Dwell within their bosom still. 


the regret of its managers, and took up 
private nursing, pleading tiiat she must be 
witli the two younger sisters whom the 
deaths of father and mother, and the loss of 
the beloved country -home, had robbed of 
inueh of life’s brightness. Accepting a sum- 
mon.s to tend typhus patients in an infirmary 
in Ilo.somnmon, she contracted the fever and 
died far away from home and friends on 
22nd September, 1898. She lies Inuded in 
the green churchyard of Tallaght, side by i 
.side with the father and mother and sister i 
wliorn death had called before her, and hard i 
by Glen-na-Smoel and the gray-gabled house i 
which was once her well-beloved home. I 
Alice Furlong is a sister of Mary Fur- 
long. She began writing poetry in 1893. i 
Her first poem appeared m TU Irish Monthly, 
the editor of which Ivas boon her constant 
friend. She has contributed poems to many 
magazines and new.spapei's, and her flr.st 
volume of poems, Hoses aiid Rm, was pub- 
lished by Mr. Elkin Mathews in 1898. She 
is the author of three novels and many short 
.stories.] 


GLEN-NA-SMOEL.‘ 

(By M.^ky Furlokg.) 

In the heart of high hlno hills 
Where the silence thrills and thrills, 

Is the Valley of the Thruslics: 

From the golden low furze-bushes 
On the mountain wind’s light feet 
Comes a perfume faint and sweet. 
Where the hills stand blue and gray 
in the auusliiiie miles away, 

Ilises a small streamlet brawlings 
On the silence calling, calling; 

Flows by fom and foxglove tall 
And green mosses curled and small. 
Through the valley it goes swift, 

’Tis the mountain’s wayward gift; 
Dancing onward, laugliing, leaping, 
Amber eddies gaily sweeping 
Bound the big stones gnayly- white 
In the sunny summer light I 
In the Thrushes’ mystic glen 
Are the only dwellers men? 

When the ghostly moonlight glimmers 
And the singing river shimmers, 

Do the fairies never come-^ 

Are their nimble feet grown numb? 


1 Tliia and tho following pieces aro given by Idnil per- 
mlsaion of Mies Alice Ifurlong. 


AN IBLSH LOVE-SONG. 

(By Mary Furlong.) 

I love you, and I love you, and I love you, 0 my 
honey ! 

It isn’t for yonr goodly lands, it isn’t for your 
money; 

It isn’t for your father’.s cow.s, your mother’s 
yellow butter. 

The love that’s in my heart for you no words of 
mine may utter ! 

The wliole world is gone wrong with me since 
yester-morning early, 

Above the shoulder of Sliav Buadh the sim was 
peeping barely, 

Your light feel scarcely stirred the dew among 
the scented clover; 

0 happy dew, 0 happy grass, those little feet 
went over! 

The breeze had coaxed your nut-brown hair 
beneath the white sun-bonnet, 

The sunbeams kissed the eorn-flowers blue that 
you had fastened on it, 

And danced and danced, and quivered down your 
gown of coloured coltoii; 

And when I looked upon your face I fear I’d 
quite forgotten — 

It was not yon I came to see this morning but 
another, 

But who could look on that brown head, and ask 
for Tom, the brother? 

Your blue eyes have bewitched me quite, the 
eatin’ and the dhrinkin’ 

Have lost the grab they used to have, of you I’m 
always thinkin’. 
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The white of wlicat is on your cheek, the .scarlet 
of the berry 

There sweetly blends; on each soft lip the smile 
comes quick .end merry; 

And oh! the blue, blue eyes that shine beneath 
their silken Leslies — 

My word I it is for sake of them my bread is 
turned to a.she.? ! 

But sure this foolish tongue of mine won't get to 
tell its story — 

Oh, how 1 wish I had the talk of my line cousin 
Kory ! 

IVlio’s just as glib as if bo ate the highest linglLsh 
Oramtnar, 

jind if lie loved a thousand times it would not 
make him staninier. 

And yet I almost think she eare.s — for sometimes 
how she blu.5he.s ! 

And so this pleasant eve of May, when all the 
larlcs and thrushes 

Are singing their sweet songs of love. I’ll try an’ 
toll my story, 

Although I cannot sing like them, or .speak like 
oou.sin Rory. 


THE TREES. 

(By Alice Forlons.) 

These be God’s fair high palaces, 

Walled with fine leafen trellises, 

InterstaiTod with the warm and luminous azure; 
Sunlights run laughing tlirough, 

And rains and honey-dew 

Scatter pale pearls at oveiy green embrasure. 

The tangled twist and twine 

Of His soaring staircases have mosses fine 
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For emerald pavement, and each leafy chamber 
Is atmospheved with nmher. 

Athwu't the mellow air 
The twinkling threads of gossamer 
Shimmer and shine 
In many a rainbow line. 

The chaflunch is God’s little page. 

O joyant vassalage ! 

“Younvill! Yourwilli” he saith the whole day 

In sweet monotonous song; 

Poised on the window-sills of outmost leaves 
He w’atches where the tremulous sunlight weaves 
Its golden webbing over the palpitant grass, 

AVhile the Bummer butterfly, winged of the blue- 
veined snow, 

Floats by on aerial tides as clear as glass; 

Like a feiry ship with its delicate sails ablow. 
From the break of morn, 

Herein the blackbird is God’s courtier. 

With gold tongue ever astir. 

Piping and praising 
On his beaked horn. 

To do his Seigneur duty 

In mellow fluency and dulcet phrasing. 

In pteaus of passing beauty; 

As a chanting priest. 

Chanting his matins in the wane o’ the night, 
While slow great winds of vibrant light 
Sweep upi the lilied East. 

The dumb thing is God’s guest, 

And every tired ere.ature seeking rest; 

The sheep, grown weary browsing, 

The cattle, drouthy with heat. 

One after one, lagging on listless feet, 

Seek the green shadow of God’s pleasant housing; 
While the thousand wingdd wights of bough and 

Do find God’s palace fair I 


lATHEW. 

of the Moon, The Wood of the Brambles, A 
Child i'll the Temple, The Spaiiish Wine, 
Defender of the Faith, One Queen Tnum- 
phant, Love of Comrades, The Royal Sisters. 
A good many pieoplu of e.'icellent judgmenfc 
look upon Mr. Mathew as the Irish noveliab 
we have so long been awaiting. Unlike 
many other distinguished Irish novelists, ho 
does not write from the point of view of a 
sympathetic outsider. He has the true (ieltie 
temperament, with the advantage of edu- 
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cation, inherited and otherwise, over tlie 
peasants of genius who for so long repre- 
sented the Celtic spirit.] 


OOMINGl HOME.1 

(PROM “THE WOOD OE THE BEAMBMS”,) 

I remembered nothing before the day I 
sat on the sideboard at the end of the hall. 
Then I wa.s in scarlet and gold, with a waist- 
coat down to my knees, and a little sword, 
and with buckles on my shoes tliat had made 
mo proud because I thought that they were 
diamonds. I was very small, and my luiir 
was ribboned and powdered. Sir Tim had 
. lifted me up on the sideboard to fondle me ; 

' and because I was frightened by his pity, I 
blubbered, and giieved for myself as the 
victim of some mysterious disaster. Till 
then I -ivas happy, although my mother was 
dead. It was a disaster indeed, although 
it pained me so little. I could hear Sir 
Malachi singing at the top of his voice. He 
sang the louder when he had a reason for 
sorrow; except when he heard my father 
had been killed in America — that day he 
was silent. 

Sir Malachi was fond of me then. He 
would have me in the dining-room. “Walk 
across, and bow to the company, you proud 
little ruffian,” he would say. “Will you 
look at his feet. Slaughter? Will yoxi watch 
him, Maguire? Sir, he is a Bavern, I tell 
you. We have little feet, though my shoes 
ai'e lubberly because of the gout.” Then he 
would give me orange.s, and put me beside 
him, and forget me; and I would stare at 
his friends, or at his honest and bright face 
with the boyish colour and the masterful 
eyes. Every night and morning I prayed 
to grow up to he like him and able to sing 
, his beautiful songs. 

I was proud to be Sii' Malaohi’s grandson, 
because he was so big, and so many lived to 
obey lum. Yet, althougli he told me to call 
him “ Eathor”, I never was at ease with him. 

; But Sir Tim was always my friend. I was 
sure Sir Tim Desmond was very old; for his 
, voice was husky, his hands shook, and he 
often fell asleep at the table. When he 
epoke to me, something softened his ruddy 
and hard features and his quarrelsome eyes, 

I 'Xliia extract Is given by Itind permission of author 
and puhlieher. 


and I was never a, f raid of him; although I 
had seen the servants alarmed by tlie sight 
of that little square man with his twisting 
swagger and his dangerous look. He had a 
gray wig that was worn at the rim from , 
being handled so often, and a dingy red 
coat, and a long swoid, and a three-cornered 
hat upon the side of his head. When 1 was 
growing sleepy myself, at my grandfather’s 
side, and the Hushed faces and loud voices 
appeared distant, Sir Tim would carry me 
ottj whispering: “Ah, my poor little manl 
an’ has the dustman put a cloud in his 
eyes?” Often he was weak and unsteady, 
and he knocked me against the door and the 
banisters on the way to the kitchen, and 
shook me; but he never could shake my 
trust in Ms kindness. 

The kitchen was full of servants, who 
loved me as long as I was Sir Malaclu’s pet. 
Of course, the work of the house was done 
by bai’e-footed girls, who scurried about in 
the passages and pantries with loads ; but it 
was always considered rudeness to notice 
them. The men waited at meals, or saw to 
the many horses, and followed when Sir 
Malachi rode. I kejvt at his side on a pony, 
or in the coach, when he went to visit the 
neighbours, or on the oar that he used in 
winter when the ruts in , the roads were 
watery and we had to turn into meadow, s 
and di'ive along on the grass. Then ho was 
never tired of my merits; for I found it a 
pleasvire to give things I did iiof want any 
longer, and fed the dogs with the, scraps 
when I had finished ray dinner, and liked 
others to be happy as soon as I had all that 
I needed, and he often boasted I proved 
I was a Davern all over by my generous 
ways. And he was so proud when I struck 
a servant across the lace with a whip, for 
rudeness, that he gave us a guinea apiece, 
to reward my spirit and to comfort my 
victim’s. 

“"WTienever I sit down on a cushion, I 
find it is a dog,” said Sir Tim : and the 
animals added to the disorder and noise in 
the House. 

It was a long building, with two storeys, 
and many windows that made it pleasant in 
summer, but gloomy when the weather was 
dark. The drawing-room and the dining- 
room opened on the terrace and garden. 
The book-room and the parlours looked out 
on a sedgy and rough field with the avenue 
winding around it. A corridor was above 
them, and thirty narrow and long bedrooms 
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were off it, and faced towards tlic gai^den^ 
beliind. Often all the bedrooms were occu- 
pied by yi.sitors, and each had hia servants. 

Sir Malaohi would sooner have thought of 
walking to Dublin, than of riding without 
men to obey him ; and it was the custom for. 
jpeople who had .servants to prove it by 
talcing them everywhere. Travellers took 
horsemen to carry the valise and the hamper 
of wine and the netted hag full of lemons; 
and I have seen niy grandfather go away 
with so many behind, that it was all they 
could do to di.scover enough burdens, for 
each of them was supposed to be laden, 
although their number was a proof of his 
rank, and they were useful to frighten 
robbers or bailift's. They lived in neighbour- 
ing cabins: but the servants of visitors 
slept in the drawing-room, because they 
preferred its sofas to the seats in the book- 
room. 

Sir Malachi and his visitors spent the 
mornings on horseback, and most of their 
other hours in the dining-room ; for nobody 
used the bedrooms much, as it was always 
considered more sociable to sleep at the 
table or under it ; and the dinner began 
at four ; and was followed by sipping claret, 
till .supper at nine ' would give the signal for 
drinking, The Servants were sent away 
about midnight, after they had loaded the 
sideboard: and my grandfather finished his 
four bottles at a sitting, even in hi.s age, but 
tlie memory of the feats of liis youth is lost 
to his country, foi‘ the tales are incredible. 
Certain it is that the footmen going into the 
room, in the fresh hours, would find Sir 
Malaohi sober and singing at the head of 
the table. Often then I was roused by his 
singing and his calls for the chorus. If 
there was no amswei’, because his iTiends 
were limp in their chairs, or stretched at 
ease on the carpet, he gave the chorus him- 
self; and then, while the servants awoke the 
others, or carried away obstinate .sleeper.^ by 
the head and the heels, he would stride out 
to the hall, and clap hia thi'ee-cornered hat 
on the hack of hia wig, and .saunter oif to 
the farm, with the dog.s ; and 1 would turn 
on the pillow, in niy narrow bedroom, and 
doze, as his song died in the distance and 
blended with the harks and the drowsy 
lowing of cattle. 

My grandfather might have made mo his 
toy longer, if Sir Tim had not angered him 
by a hint of my being old enough to be 
harmed by the stories and the songs in the 


dining-room. Because he' was indignant at 
such interference, he sent me my meals in a 
little parlour, and banished me. Grie ved at 
this unexpected disgrace, I lived, in hope of 
a summons to his favour: hut soon he had 
forgotten me ; and so I wa.s altered by my 
hours with the books. Since I was not a 
favourite now, the .servants let mo alone. 
Tliough I was the heir, it was little in tlieir 
eyes; for my grandfather was always .so 
lusty that the end of his time Avas a thing 
hard to imagine. My pony died, and I had 
never another. In a little time, I became 
so dull that Sir Malachi wsis disgusted when 
he met me by chance. E ven Sir Tim, when 
he came again, Avas aghast, and said I Avas 
learning manners from the family portraits. 
On the morning of the hunt, I would sit at 
a window of the book-room, and read, while 
the horsemen Avere pacing up and down on 
the gravel, and glance every now and then 
at my cousin Tony, and despise him sincerely 
as he managed his black cob Avith the ridei’s; 
but when the last of the red coats was behind 
the tree.s, I would shut my book with an 
aching heart, and think I Avould give even 
my little sAvord Avitli the silver hilt, if I 
could canter behind the horses and dogs. 
Tony was the favourite noAv; for, although 
he Avas my ago, he could drink and curse 
like a man. I kept out of the Avay; and 
Avlien the Aveather Avas sunny I stole off to 
tlie Avfiod, Avitli a hook under my coat, and 
crept along the rim of the grass by the ro,se.s 
and wall-iloAvcrs in the front of the House, 
for fear ray stops Avnuld be heard on the 
gravel, and make my grandfather shout 
angrily from a Aviudow, “But down that 
dirty book, and be a Da.vern for once.” 
.For he had soon come to believe uiy Avays 
Avere a deliberate crossing of his Avislies; 
and once I heard him de.scribing how fond 
he had been of me until I heoaine sulky and 
stupid. “I can’t make it out at all,” he 
Avent on; “there Avas never a Davern like 
him before. Sir, it is a degenerate time.” 
Often I got safe to the Avell, in that groat 
■Wood of tho .Bramhle,s, behind tlie gaideii, 
and there read by the hour, without lifting 
my eyes, even as I turned oa'cv the yiiigo.s, 
or brushed aAvay catei’pillars or adventurous 
ants. 

The Avoocl had its name I'rom many 
thickets of lir-amhlos. It Avas old and for- 
saken; and I Avandered acro.ss it lookino' out 
for adventures, with, my little SAVord in my 
hand: hut 1 never came on a lion or a 
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cliugon, altliongh once, as I broke out of a was certain my destiny bung upon my 
thicket, I found myself in front of the manliness then. I saw a puny lut bolting, 
master of the school in the village. Shamus and I pitied its terror. My grandfatluir 
Him Harragan was his name, and he often shouted, “Sir, you can go back to your 
strolled about in the tangle. So did a little hooks I ” 

man named Dromeen, who had always one His contempt of me rankled in my hoait, 
of the long and hereditary coats of the and I took to scrambling on the rocks on the 
peitsants. When it was dark, I was afraid shore, and climbing trees in the wood, and 
of the wood; hut I tried to conquer my fear crossing by the Ford of the Alders when the 
by going into the shadows with my sword river was Hooded ; to prove to myself that, 
in my hand. Jl’er 1 was so much alone, in spite of my uufoi'tnnato moi'oy for the 
that my amusements were odd. Whet) the rat, I had a gentleman’s courage. Once 1 
weather wiis frosty, I would dig in the climbed the olifls by a way that appeared 
garden for stones covered with frozen dew, so risky when 1 got to the top that 1 wtis 
and would call it hunting for silver. And afraid to tell anyone, because 1. was sure it 
when I came on a frosted pebble, I would -would he hard to believe me. At first, I 
run to the gardener, who cncourtiged my was very fond of my own garden, at the side 
whim, heeanse it did away with the stones ; of the sycamore : but Sir Malachi strolled 
“ ’Dead it is a fine bit of silver, Masther over it once, when he went out with his 
Horn, " he would say. “ Wo’ll he riehmeii for dogs. After that, as I grew up, 1. had no 
ever.” When it was rainy, I would skip in pleasures but my reading and rambles. At 
the long coi’ridor at the top of the House, this time, thei’e were only three that I cared 
Mrs. Began, the Dame of the Buttery, eame about— Sir Tim, and the Eectoi' of Ennis- 
out of a bedroom once, and stared with such ci'one, and Theophilius Considine of Bally- 
surprise on her -withered face, that I slunk moreen, an ivied house iu the wood. I 
away like a criminal. I dare say the sight of fancy I was proudest of Cousidine’s friend- 
me skipping all alone with my hands in my ship ; because he was so stately in purple 
breeches pockets, as powder fell from my and an elaborate wig. But the Hector had 
hair and sprinkled my scarlet coat, and my been good to me also, a--d nursed nie 
swoi’d clattered at my side, was ridiculous, when I was sick of/ 'vas friends 

Eor all that, she was kind to me afterwards ; with the people, ^ A/ and darlj, 

when she had a moment to think of me. I. fellow that wi^”^ / 

remember skipping until I tlu'ebhed with Sometimes, '® U -/' he 

delight ; and then pausing, and looking out Maguire, a ,, ; 

of the window with a feeling as if 1 was a a ("tear 
thousand years old. So I. remember dancing House, , 
a breakdown by the well, to keep warm; ati(i /welcoi. 
then stopping, with a dread th-’';^ 'ho trees villagr' 
had watched me ; and going - 4 ^ ! in th| 

over the wet leaves and the <1 on I used *' 

the path. When it was time 1 1 and .. 

would wander out on the ten!.«? <^'- 4 ° *<!■ 

ing on the brink of the yeTl!Si^«A^ tlie ragg< > 

light that were by the dining-roomh^ : trade, .. » J. 

would stare at the revellers, as if I 4® ^Boor , mpn to 

out of my home. ^ ^'-arui j,. m charity. 

Once 1 had a chance of recoverin^’^^ -pi Ad carry .nd, and the 

place, for Sir Malachi met me, as he w^^ would sh le hot milk, 

- out in a rollicking temper, and he paused in\^ s? .(^^Hors loolujd . .ulJy ; but till 

his song, saying, “Come, you poor little '.5£ /^hed for the is with polite- 
white creature, and see if you have the blood. Abhfi wo: chat with them, 

. of a gentleman.” Giving me a pole with a or el8',,^.,;jy ."Ji’d nod by the hearth, a.s the 
spike in it, he went off to a musty hiirn by fire deepeTi0S''n‘is I'osiness, and reddened the 
the stables; and I followed him with my silk of Ms stockings, amazing his rough 
heart in my mouth: he was bent on ratting, bare-footed visitors. Ho used to wear a 
and ordered me to stand in a door; and I nightcap indoors, and hang his wig on the 
. wa,s eager to kill a dangerous brute, for I dreary bust of a martyr in the window 
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behind him, and had a gown with a red sash 
at his waist, for he wished to be tahen for a, 
frenchman because he bad been over to 
Paris. VViien the bench was crowded, the 
comers would linger out in the garden, never 
touching the fruit, even if it lay on the path, 
bea'iuse thej' were trusted. Naked feet 
would be beard upon the patli, and out- 
landish faces would peer beiside the screen 
at the door. 

The Ablie was .suppo.sed to be teacbuig 
me, althougVi be bad stopped his efforts 
when 1 could spell ; and so my life w'as 
changed by Ills death. 

For once, I had been admitted to dine 
with the others, as Sir Tim was the only 
vi.sitor ill the hou.se, and had made my 
grandfather let me in, on Maguire’s birth- 
day, and we four were at table. Maguii-e 
was on my grandfather’s left-, with Sir Tim 
beside him, and I was facing them, very 
grateful for tolerance. The clock began to 
strike in the hall. “Eleven,” said Sir Timj 
but the Abb6 counted the strokes. “It is 


twelve,” said he; “my drinking is over, for 
I say Mass in the morning.” Dio up, set his 
glass on the cloth. “ I can’t move,” he said, 
whispering, and Sir Malaclii slapped him on 
the back, with a laugh, crying, “You are 
feeble and old. Drunk after a couple of 
bottles?” The Abbo fell forward, with his 
head on his plate. Sm Malaelii laughed 
louder, and cried, “It is John tire Baptist, 
with his head on a dish!” 

When they bad laid the Abb6 upstairs, 
the others came again to the dining-room. 
Sir Malaclii lighted the spilt glass, with an 
indifferent swagger. Sir Thu sat with his 
elbows on the table, and was looking in 
front of liim, as if there was somebody 
beside me: his wig rvas tilted to the left; 
and bis eyes were so sunk, that I almost 
thouglrt he had spectacles. My grandfather 
stood lifting a glass. “Tim,” he said, “we 
drink to the health of the kind fellow who 
was sitting between us.” Sir Tim put his 
face in his hands, sobbing and crying. 
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[Miss O’Bi'ieii was born at Caliirmoyle, 
County Limerick, in 184.5. She is the daugh- 
ter of William \Sinith O'Brien, the heiress of 
his philanthropy and his patriotism. Her 
great work on behalf of the female emigrants 
to America will not soon be forgotten. Any 
woman, indeed, might be content to rest on 
such laurels. She lias, however, found time 
for sometliin g of a literary life as well. N one 
can doubt her po,9ae3.sion of a true poetic 
gift; and her novel Lvjlit and Shade was 
received with a chorus of praise by the critics 
of all manner of politics. The Spectator, The 
Athencewn, The Guardian, The Standard were 
as warm in its praises as the most Irish of 
our prints at home.] 


BOG COTTON ON THE EED BOG.' 
FOTNES TN JUNE, 1896. 

“ 0 strongovingocl birds from over the moorland 
dark, 

On this June day what have you seen? 


1 By kind permission of the author. 


Whore have you been?” 

Where, oh I where 

The golden yellow asphodel makes its boggy 
home, 

And far and near, 

Spre.iding in broad hands of silvery silky foam 
O’er the moorland drear, 

The slender-stemmed bog cotton bends in waves 
©flight, 

Shaking out its shining tufts for its own delight, 
There, oh ! there 

We liave been. 

n. 

“0 sweet slcy-pieroing, heaven-mounting lark, 
On this Jtine day what have you seen ?’’ 

I have seen — 1 have seen 
The dark red bog and the king fern green, 

And the black black pools lying dim between, — 
The baby hoatlier that blo.ssoms so soon 
In the splendid heat that comes after .liiuc — 

And the white white silk that swings in the wind. 
And the little nest hidden just in behind I 
Hey ! little mother, how goes the nest? 

Which of the young ones pleases you best? 

Pull the white grass silk, tuck tlioni in tight, 
While I go singing up into the light. 

Oh, I have seen I I Lave seen ! 


MES. hungee]?oe:d. 



ZARA. 

{I’nOM “rHYtUS AND OTHKB BTOBIKS”.) 

“Peate! how tlie sun burns!” she said, 
breathtossly, as she ran lightly up the flowery 
hill, her bare, brown, shapely feet scarce 
touching the earth as she went. A lithe 
girl, softly formed, and lissom as “Dian, 
chaste and fair”, witli red-brown liair, and 
radiant lips, and eyes like deepest midnight. 
As she raji, one slender hand was tightly 
clenched. In it lay all her worldly wealth. 
A tiny wealth indeed— but for it she had 
worked and slaved, a.n&. starved, that it might 
buy for her the one thing upon the earth 
she loved. The one thing, too, that clave to 


“ 0 mystic, still, and siimmer-brcathing night, 

In this hot June what have you seen? 

What have you seen?” 

Silk white tents for fairy armies spreading. 

Silk w'hite sheets for fairy maidens’ bedding. 

Silver down for their pillows — and oh, I have 

Troops of litUe fairies pulling low each silky 
tassel, 

The hiiry queen herself and many a red-eapped 
vassal. 

Hiding on her snow-maned horse the gold-haired 
fairy queen 

Oh, I have seen — I have seen 1 


“And you, 0 summer moon, there in the clear 
dark sky, 

Tell me, oh ! toll me, you who live .so higlt, 

What have you seen 1 

What have you seen?” 

I have seen the eyes of God looking down upon 
the eiirth ; 

I have .seen the dark things growing to bright 
strength and joyful birth ; 

I have seen the slow unfolding of bud and leaf 
and life ; 

I have seen immortal good ripening on through 
mortal strife — 

Oh, I have seen I I have seen 1 
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Bohn 1855— Died 1897. 


[Margaret Wolfe Hungerford was born 
about 1856 at Milteon, Rosscarbery, County 
Cork. She was the daughter of the Eev. 
Pitzjohn Stannus Hamilton, Eector of Eoss 
and Canon of Eoss Cathedral, and was edu- 
cated at Portarlington College. Amongst 
her most successful novels may be mentioned 
Phyllis, Molly Botvin, A Maiden aU Forlorn, 
and The Z>»<;/i88s, which had a great reception 
in America. Mrs. Hungerford died untimely 
on the 24th of January, 1897, at Bandon. 
Just before her illness she liad completed 
The Coming of C'Moe. The extract is given 
by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus.] 


her! She lived alone; no kith or kin laid 
claim to hei’. 

She gained the top of tlie hill, and pushing 
aside the vines and straggling roses that hid 
a small gateway, ran thi’ough it, and up to 
a man, who, stretched upon a bench, was 
staring lazily at the white-flecked ocean far 
down below in the curved bay. 

“ See, it is here ; I Lave brought you the 
money,” she said, panting with eagerness and 
her swift coming. She held out to him her 
open hand with the coins lying on the soft 
palm. “Now give me my Bamma,” she said, 
her voice trembling with suppre.ssed delight. 

“ Too late,” said the man slowly. 

“But how?. The Signor xwomised me. 
It is a bargain,” flashed she, advancing a 
step. Hot anger flamed into her eyes and 
deadened the sweetness of her lips. “Is it, 
then, too little a sum, this? Has your master 
repented? Eh?" Dismay and scorn fought 
for mastery in her tone. 

“Nay, then, Zara, come and see how it is,” 
said the man, with some, compassion. Eising 
languidly to his feet, he led her to the brow 
of the hill, and bending over, motioned her 
to follow his gaze to where the rocks shone 
white and cold in the dazzling sunlight, a 
hundred feet below. Upon them, inanimate 
and cold as they, lay .stretched her only 
friend, her playfellow. 

, It was nothing but an old goat after all, 
so old as to be scarcely , worth a thought. 
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But ever siuoe Zara’s soul liad pierced the 
haze of infancy, it had romped with her, 
suoldecl her, been to her the fondest mother 
the little waif had ever known, and now 
it was lying there, crushed, mangled, broken 
upon the cruel rocks. She scrambled down 
to it by help of lieather and tufts of strong 
coarse grass, and, reaching the spot, stretched 
herself beside the dead thing in -speechless 
grief. 

There was blood upon the soft white hair; 
the face to the heart-broken child looked 
full of reproach ; -some pale-blue flowers were 
in its drooping mouth, stained, too, with 
crimson. It was the last fatal mouthful, 
with death hidden in its treacherous sweet- 

Two or three stars had already crept into 
the sky when she rose and went silently 
hack to the cave in the huge rock she called 
her home. 'Upon her threshold a man met her. 

“Who is the master here?" he asked im- 
patiently. 

“I am, and mistress too,” returned she, 
lifting defiantly to his her large, grief-laden 
eyes. The one thing she loved was dead; 
her heart felt dead, too ; and then — she had 
so many reasons for bating her own kind. 

“St— that is bad,” said tbe man, with 
■ a shrug, “for I believe him dying. And 
you — you are a cluld, you will know no- 
thing.” 

She passed by him brusquely and entered 
the cave. Upon, the rude pallet that served 
her as bed lay a young lad, fair-skinned, 
golden-haired, with blue eyes wild and va- 
cant. Ha tossed his arms above his head, 
and screamed to her in shrill accents as she 
di'ew nearer. The demon of fever had him 
in his grasp, and made a cruel jest of his 
weakness. He shrieked so loudly, and played 
such fantastic tricks with his emaciated 
hands that for the moment he drove the dead 
Damma from the girl’s thoughts. She knelt 
beside him and pushed the hair from his 
damp brow. Tlie touch soothed liirn. His 
voice .sank, and presently faded atvay into i 
a shaken (piivering verse of song that rose I 
feebly, and died and rose again amidst the i 
eohoe.s of the stony roof, 

“At liis clianting again,” said the man 
contemptuously, from the doorway. “He 
must be better. So !— it is well we were on 
our way.” 

.He approached the bed and looked down 
on the sick boyi 

“Gome, get up,” he said, touching the 
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fever-exlrausted body-slim and nerveless as 
a willow wand — with bis foot, not over- 
rougbly, but still with his foot. The boy 
groaned as if racked with pain, and an 
agonized expression desolated his face for 
a moment. It was more than Zara could 
bear. She sprang to her feet and held out 
her bands imploringly. 

“Give him to me,” she said, a divine pity 
in her voice. “He is ill— dying, perhaps. 
He will be hut a burden to you. Give him 
to me.” 

The man hesitated, and glaneed at the 
doorway, tlmough which the sky was peep- 
ing, Already night had fallen, and it was 
essential he should reach the town, towards 
winch he had set his face, before daybreak. 
And of late the boy had been in very truth 
a burden; lagging here and there by tbe 
wayside, and too languid to sing before the 
wine-shops the merry lilts and lays that had 
so often earned them their supper, and a 
sleep upon the scented hay. Again he 
glanced at the boy, and marked the deadly 
pallor of his cheek, the purple ring beneath 
his lids. 

“For the price of a meal you may have 
him,” he said coarsely, lifting his shoulders 
and laughing scornfully. 

Swiftly she unwound from her waist tlie 
strip of coloured linen that encircled her, 
and drew from it the coins that were to 
have given her Damma. It was her whole 
fortune ; not a centime would remain in tlie 
cave with her when this was gone. She was 
freely offering for the purchase of this stricken 
lad, this stranger with tlie wandering eyes, 
blue as gentian, and the yellow locks, wet 
with fever’s poison, all her worldly wealth. 

“Take them,” she said, holding out the 
coins to the man, who eyed them hungrily. 
“Tliey were to buy Damma, but she is dead. 
I saved and saved to buy lier ; a whole year 
it took me, and this morning, when I went 
with the money in my palm for her, they 
could only show me where she was lying 
dead and cold upon the rocks. She was only 
a goat, look you, hut she was my all.” She 
tln'cw out her hands with a little paa.sioi)a(;o 
gesture of despair. 

“Here, give them to mo,” .said the man. 
He clinked tlio coins in his hands, and then 
laughed aloud; 

“ I doubt if a dead goat isn’t better than 
a sick hoy,” he said. “ But—” 

“ Hush — he wakes to sense,” .slie said, see- 
ing a change in the forlorn face beneath her. 
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She j)ninted with a slender finger to the 
doorway. “ Go,” she said. “ To see you will 
diatreaa him; I can guess so much. Go, 
before he knows you.” . 

The man scowled, first at her, and then at 
the hoy. 

“Well, a hargain’.s a bai'gain,” he said. 
“ .1 wish you luck with yours.” 

“ Go,” she said again, imperatively, her 
ayes on the face that was slowly struggling 
back to consciousness. She waved him once 
more towards the aperture in the rock that 
served as entrance. Tlie man bowed his 
head and pa.ssed through it, and out of her 
life for ever. 

But the hoy for ever stayed in it, and 
grow to he the heart-string on whieh all her 
griefs and joys were founded. For two care- 
less, happy years the kindly cave sheltered 
them. They toiled together, they sowed and 
reaped, tended their neighbours' brown-eyed 
oxen, and tied their glowing corn. Tliey 
gathered the fiaming poppies, and sang their 
songs at eventide, until the maiden moon 
arose to wake the world to sensuous light. 
Then /m voice, soaring heavenwards with 
ever increasing passion (as though crying 
aloixd to the angels beyond the blue, to give 
him place in their choir), would silence hers, 
and overawe he,r by the majesty of its purity. 
Through the valley his voice would ring, and 
ho himself, rising half-uiiconsciously, would 
fl-ing wide his young arms to the crescent 
moon, in a rhapsody of joy. 

At such momunts Zara, with all her heart 
in her eyes, would crouch at his feet, and 
worship there the beauty that lay resplen- 
dent in his face, pale with inspiration, ffe 
thought of the shvging that thrilled him, she 
thought alone of him ; and ever she would 
draw noiu'er to him, and touch his hand, and 
lightly pass her lips ticros.s it, tluia trying 
mutely, nervously, to call him hack from 
his unseen fires to the prosaic earth she 
trod, , 

They were hut hoy and girl together-— 
brother and sister— and not even her own 
heart told her with what a mad afl'ection she 
clung to him. There was unspeakable happi- 
ness in her life. Tlioy were together', all 
chiy long he was in her sight, and what 
should part them? Another world might 
lie beyond those purple hOls, but why seek 
it? Those amongst whom they lived died 
contented year after year, without having 
■ solved the seci'et those bills liid; then why 
: nob she and LUlo? 


So went day by day, and though the hoy 
grew pale at times, he showed no longing for 
a wider life, and his songs, though they took 
a sadder tone, spoke of nothing that could 
startle her from the restfuhiesa of her false 
security. 

One night, when the wond.s were all ailame 
with the magic of the moon's rays, the hoy 
sat alone, until the serene calm of the night 
entered into him, and woke his muse to life. 
Then high, sweet, and pure, his voice rang 
forth through the rustling trees, that now- 
seemed to grow silent beneath the witchery 
of Ids music. 

A stranger, passing throngh the, valley 
below, had heard the splendour of Ids voice 
as it rose bird-like, and cleft triumphantly 
the clear, warm air. To 1dm it seemed that 
someone invisible tvas imbued with a gift 
from .Heuven. Entranced he stood and 
listened, until the last note died lingeringly 
away; then ho came nearer, and searched 
the scented wood until he came face to face 
with this new Marsyas. 

A simple boy, half-naked, and beautiful as 
one of those fair early gods who had turned 
Arcadian shepherds for the easier wooing of 
their earth-born hjves. ,A very Ayiollo in 
rags, he found him seated on a fallen pine, 
with dreamy, wistful eyes, and petulant 
mouth. 

With gentle words and promises of corning 
glory he enticed and bought him, until the 
lad rose, dazzled, staggering, and held out 
his hands to hhu, as one imploring guidance, 
and swore to surrender himself to him body 
and soul, if he would l.)ut take him with him 
whithersoever he might go, and give Mm a 
chance of seeing realized even owe of the fair 
visions he had conjured up. 

There were more words, an assurance or 
two, and then the lad want down, half mad 
with the intoxication of it all, to tell Zai’a 
that he was going from her into the un- 
known world. 

"It means fame, wealth, honour,” said the 
lad with glowing eye.s, in which the fatal 
fever of ambition was already lit. 

“It means death,'- said she slowly, gazing 
at his hectic cheeks fired with eager hojxe ; 
but he laughed her to acorn, and taking her 
in his arms, kissed her fondly once, and 
whispei’ed to her of many things, — of how 
he should come back to her rich, famous, 
renowned ; hut she answered him never a 
word. Then he thrust her angrily from 
him, and held out his hand to his new friend, 
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and went eagei'ly up thti lull with him. to 
the, .new life for whioh he panted — the world 
that was to he w'oii by his gift of song; 

At the foot of tlie liill stood she, until the 
shadows hid him, and then she smote her 
hand upon her breast until the tender flesh 
ached, but no ciy, however small, broke from 
her parched lips. 


Wearily, heavily, wont the day, and now' 
it was eventide ; and just such a tide as 
when he left her, live long years ago. Only 
the vague.st tidings of him had reached the 
quiet village all that time, though the world 
had I'ung with the fame of the new and 
nuu'velluu.s tenor. Jiara had blossomed into 
perfect w'omauhood, and had been sued and 
sought by many, in vain. Her great eyes 
had widened upon most matters best left 
alone in the little, gossiping, idle village to 
which she belonged. But though the world’s 
mire had fallen upon her white soul, she had 
kept herself pure for very love of Lillo— that 
strange fair boy whom she had bought, one 
summer long ago, on an evening such as 
this. 

What an evening it was ! Earth, sky, sea, 
all Wended into one harmonious whole by 
the soft gray mist that, rising from the 
trembling ocean, pushed ever inland. The 
girl, struck by the glory of the scene— in its 
setting of red and gold and imrple dye.s, , 
borrowed from earth and heaven — stood | 
silent amidst the deepening shadows of the 
woods, listening to the river song below: 
what was it saying? why was it ever calling, . 
calling to her, as it rushed in its mad haste 
to the illimitable ocean ? 

She raised her hand to her brow to shut ' 
out from her the dying rays of the hot sun 
as though they hurt her. The corn was 
waving high around her. Slie stood in a 
scented bed of poppies and blue cornflowers 
and perfumed weeds, all whispering together 
as the light wind went and came their way. 
Ay 1 on such a night indeed he went ! The 
remeinhiunce, like a stab, wounded her poor , 
heart and made it bleed afre,sh. Slio clenched 
her hands and turned her dark eyes moodily 
to the glowing sky, but she never said to 
herself that she would learn to forget. Nay ! 
let kim forget : women were horn to be the 
sad thralls of cruel memory. 

She turned her bead a little and saw him 
standing beside her — a tall, slender figure, 
careworn, travel-stained, with dust upon his 
sunny hair, and with holhwed cheeks and i 


eyes full of a horrible hrillianee. He was 
changed almost beyond recognition, hut slio 
knew him. With a quick, glad, mournfi:il 
cry she went to him and laid her hands upon 
Ills shoulders. 

“You — ymiV’ she cried, with a passionate 
outburst of relief and joy; and then she 
checked herself. “You are a little tired, 
dear heart,” she said next, with a studied 
suppression of all surprise or excitement, 
though her heart heat as though it would 
rend her vest. 

“Ay!” said he, querulously. .Ho did not 
touch her or seek to return the caressing 
pressure of her soft brown hands. “Tired? 
ay — to death.” 

“Come home, then,” she .<!aid, gently, load- 
ing him towards the old cave whore once he 
had found shelter and an escape from servi- 
tude. At the word “home” he shuddei'ed 
and shrank from her, and petulant tears, 
born of past joj's bitter-sweet, lose to his 
feverish eyes. At tliis a deadly pallor crept 
over her face, but still she clave, to him. 

“ Come,” she said again, this time perhaps 
a little sternly, though still with deepest 
love, and ho followed her. Alas! how bare 
to him looked the cold walls, the scanty 
comforts, the meagre supper ! 

With a shiver of disgust ho flung himself 
upon a rude bench and muttered that he 
was cold — cold. 

She lit some wood with deft fingers, and 
poured him some goat’s milk into a vessel, 
which he drank ungratefully, and then silenco 
fell between them. 

“ Why don’t you .speak?” cried lie at lust, 
angrily. “ Why don’t j'ou jibe and jeer at 
me like the rest? Where is the fortune 
Fate had in store for me, of which 1 boasted 
to you so many times? There is no fortune 
— none. I come hack to you beggared, 
empty-lnmded, a mendicant — ” 

“ Nay, dear, but you have come hack,” she 
interrupted, softly, stroking his liand. There 
was glad triumph in her tone. 

“Because I had to,” retorted ho sul]onl3', 
as though eager to disenchant her and i.liow 
himself in his worst oolouivs. “Ah long ns 
life was mine — the world’s frieiid.ship, 
beauty’s siuiles, wine, colour, light — do yo\i 
think 1 ever thought of this hoved or of you ? 
I tell you a thousand times no\ And yet,” 
regarding her curiously, “you, too, are liaiid- 
some— but — not as she was. .//or eyes burnoil 
through me, until they drew my heai't ifoin 
l oub my very flesh and laid it writhing 
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liCT' dainty feet. She held my soul within 
lior palm ; yet she, too, when tlie blight fell, 
cast me from her!” 

In Ins excitement he tried to rise, but she, 
kneeling at his feet, restrained him. 

“ r?orget all that,” she said, faintly, a, cold, 
sick feeling, alie knew to be despair, render- 
ing her voice low and indistinct. “Tell me 
how it has been with you. Tell me of your- 
self— yourself atow,” hurriedly. “Wclieard 
of your singing, even we hero in this hidden 
village. It came to ns as a strange breath 
from a strange land, telling us of your 
triumphs. All ! but it was hard to tliink we 
could not witness them !” 

“Yes, yea, I sang,” be said, hoarsely; “I 
sang until ail other voices were silenced, 
until the world listened. It was a victory 
unparalleled— a triumphal march all through. 
Gold flowed at my feet, princes held out 
their hands to me, all men bowed speechless 
before the magic of my voice.” He stood as 
one inspired. His cheek liiiahed: for the 
moment his glad young youth come back to 
him, pure, umaullied. “There were the 
crowded houses,” he went on in a. low rapt 
tone, speaking as one who sees some sight to 
other eyes unseen, “the lights, the music, 
the and then the clapping of hands, 

the shouts. I go forth to them: tlowers fall 
around me, I bow — I feel myself a god— and 
she—” All at once his manner changed, 
his head lowered, the young look vanished 
from his face. “And then one night,” he said, 
wearily, “something seemed to snap here” 
smiting his breast. “ I felt a strange apathy 
— .some blood came — I forget — ” He sank 
hack again upon the bench as if e.xhausted. 

“You are safe now: it wall be well with 
you yet,” whispered she, caimsingly. “Here, 
amongst these quiet hills, you will regain 
your health, your strength, your voice. It 
will eome again, sweeter, fuller than of old — 
and you will rejoice in it, and go forth again 
to your world — to — ” 

Her own voice failed her. Her head sank 
upon his knees. A sob burst from her dry 
lips— but he was lost in the beatific vision 
she had raised. 

Presently, some thought occurring to him^ 
he started, and remembered her. 

“Are you miirried?” he asked nervously, 
as though in fear of her answer. 

She raised her head slowly, and looked at 
him. Something in the strength of her gaze 
troubled him, hecanse his eyes drooped 
- before hers.: : ; : 


“ Mai’ried— ay— to a dream!” she said at 
lengtii. 


He sickened, and grew weaker, hour by 
hour. The old fever was upon him again, 
mingled with that other comsuming fire, slow 
lint deadly. Day after day she nursed him, 
with a secret delight in her recovered pos- 
session that overpowered all other thoughts, 
■Not once during this sad week did slumber 
fall upon her eyelids, not once did he cry 
aloud unheard. Her name was for ever on 
his parched lip.s. In his delirium he cried 
aloud for Zara — Zara — always Zara ; until in 
her tired soul she rejoiced, and told hei'self 
the new' life had not tom him altogether 
from her, and that the new love was for- 
gotten. With hungry fear she listened to 
his ravings, for the sound of some fresh name 
unknown to her, that should toll her whither 
his thoughts wandered — but she never heard 
it. 

At length upon the eighth day conscious- 
ness retiuned to him, and as towards even- 
ing she bent over him, striving to wet his 
dry lips w'ith cooling drink, she raised her 
eyes and saw men standing in the doorway ; 
no vagrants these, but clad in costly gar- 
ments as becomes the minions of the rich. 

“ It is my lord ! ” said one of them, screw’- 
ing up his eyes and bending forward, to cast 
a searching glance upon the languid Lillo. 
With a quick movement, suggestive of ap- 
prehension, Zara stepped between the bed 
and the dooi', and spread out both her hands. 

“Your business, sii's?” she askedj with 
frowning vehemence. 

They had come, they said, for the Signor 
Lillo (by which name, no doubt, she knew 
him), to convey him to Florence by the 
Duke’s orders. 

“Stand back, you cannot have him. He 
is ill, dying \” she cried, threateningly wav- 
ing them from her. 

“It is a command,” said the first man, 
shrugging his shoulders and coming a step 
nearer. 

“But I tell you ho cannot go — you shall 
not have him,” she protested wildly. “He 
is mine— my own. I bought him,” 

At this they laughed a little, and then ex- 
plained to her. His true birth had been 
discovered. He was no longer a waif to be 
wafted hither and thither on Fortune’s wind, 
but a scion of an ancient house. His friends, 
the Duke himself, required his presence. 
They had been many days sear;ohing for 
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him, and now at last had found him. No 
doubt .she would he rewarded— the family 
was old and wealthy — 

The fury that flashed into her eyes checked 
them thei-e; they fell to mumbling, and at 
last w’ere silent. 

“In his need,” she said with slow scorn, 
drawing her magnificent figure to its full 
height, “you all foivsook him. When he was 
crushed and humbled to the earth,” pointing 
her trembling fingers to the hrown floor, 
“you all turned from him. He was beaten 
down by you and jonr masters, trodden 
upon, wounded to his heart’s core, and then 
— t/ion he thought of me." She threw out 
her arm.s w’ith a gesture of unutterable pride 
and exultation. “He came back to me of 
hi.s own accord. He is mine now for ever- 
more. He has done with you, and yours. 
He will not return to you. He told me so 
himself — he — the very night of Ms home- 
coming, He spurn.'! you. He will stay here 
amongst the hUls that sheltered him when 
first he came. What are your gauds and 
your briberies to a hurt soul like his? I tell 
you he will not go back to the world whence 
you came.” 

Her eyes sjjarkled, her whole frame dil- 
ated : she defied them with a high courage, 
sure in her belief thfit she was speaking as 
he would have her speak, and that, in very 
truth, he was hers for ever. 

A slight movement on the pallet behind 
her caught her attention ; eagerly she turned 
to it. The sick man had raised himself with 
diifioulty upon his elbow, and was holding 
out a shaking, transparent hand — not to her 
—to the group in the doorway ! 

“ Nay 1 Heed her not — she lies !” he cried 
shrilly, in a voice strangely loud and clear, i 
“ I am not hers. I renounce her. Take me 
away from this horrible place to life — a new 
life — and freedom. I go!” 

He dropped back upon his pillow. He 
had indeed gone to a new life. 
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Zara, as though stricken to stone, stood 
motionless ; gazing on the stiffening clay, an 
awful exi>rea.sion on her rigid features. 

“ He is dead,” she said, without meaning. 
Her eyes were fixed immovably on the pale 
coi'pse; yet it was not the thought that never 
again would his voice strike on her ears, or 
his eyes show recognition of her coming, 
that liad brought that stony look to her face. 
He had died repudiating her ; with his last 
words he liad appealed to strangers to save 
him from /ier— from her whose very heart’s- 
hlood would have been freely poured for 
him. In death as in life he had been un- 
grateful ! A sudden sense of the uselessness 
of all tilings came to her like a flash. 

They sought to take his body from her, 
hut at first she resisted; it was her last 
feeble protest. 

“He is mine — I bought him,” she said 
again, foolishly; and then, wearily, “Nay, 
take him. He would go. You all hoard 
him.” 

So she moved away ; and then they lifted 
him, and made great moan over him, and 
carried him reverently, as befitted tlie going 
of one who, tliougli in rags and in death, 
could still lay claim to an old name. With 
much pomp and ceremony they bore him 
from her sight, up the high hill, and far, far 
away. 

Then she, too, stirred from her dream ; 
she sighed, and oast one long lingering 
glance on the tiny cloud of dust, that was all 
that remained to her of the gloomy proces- 
sion on the hill-top. She moved a stop or 
two, and wondered idly at the strange sweet 
fairness of the summer evening. Then she 
went swiftly towards the rushing river, that 
to-night seemed singing its weird song with 
expectant glee, and thought how loudly it 
was calling— calling! How clear it was, the 
music ! A siren’s song — a longed-for lullaby. 
Like a tired child she stretched h sr aiuns to 
it, and sank softly, lightly, gladly, into its 
embrace. 
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of tbe Society for the Preservation of tlio 
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in national magazines and journals. In 
1882-83 he edited the non-political review, 
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.Dublin Museum of Science and Art, and 
has been a promoter of technical education, 
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musical movements in Dublin for the past 
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AN OLD SONG.i 

An old refrain the livelong day keeps ringing in 
my heart, 

That draws my thoughts to dwell with thee alone 
where’er thou art — 

That wings my soul o’er many a league to a far, 
dear oountrie ... 

" I love my lovo because I know my love loves 



Ah, woe 1 though thou wert in thy grave— though 
thou wert turned to stone— 

Still, Still my heart would bid mo live, and lovo 
for thee alone! 

Still would it sigh the livelong day with ne’er a 
hope from thee ... 

I lovo my love although 1 know she no’ or lovos 
me ”. 


EDWIN H 

[Edwin Hamilton was born in 1849, the 
.son of the liev. Hugh Hamilton, Eector of 
Balbi'iggan. He was educated at Durham 
Grammar School (King’s Scholar, 1863-68) 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Ariadne, the 
University Prize Poem of 1872, was from 
Ilia pen. He has published Dublin Doggereh, 
Watjghh Taleiti The Moderate Man and Other 
Versesiko, Dublin playgoers of some twenty- 
live years back will remember how he raised 
pantomime writing to the level of a hue art 
in his Turco the Tei'rible. He has edited 
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But Memory sings tiic glad old song, and Hope 
gives the rofvain, 

And my heart fills with sueli a joy as sooms almo.st 
a piiiii ! 

The joy of which men die — but no! the joy of 
life to bo: 

‘G love my love . . . and so I know my love 
loves me 


A MESSENGER. 

0, Carrier-bird, if thou eouldst know 
The hours of sorrow, siinimod in lirief. 

That thou hast sometimes borne, the blow 
Would break thy little heart witli grief. 

Or if, within thy gilded bav.s 
Like mo, eouldst only watch and wait, 

The very heaven should rain its stars. 

And all tho earth bo desolate. 

Hadst thou a soul, the un-aging Boy 
Should give a message in my name, 

The summer lightning of wliose joy 
Should scorch thee with its living flame. 

'Tis well that neither Iniraan cares 
Nor pleasures can tliat heart coutainj 
Else on thy journey, unawares. 

By eitlier thou wort surely slain. 

I sighed for signs amid the wrack — 

Tliou briugst the frosli green spray of Peace 1 
Straight would I flash an answer baoki 
I kis.s and bless thee, and release. 

Adieu I spread wide thy wings and flee — 
Outstrip the wandering summer wind 1— 
Would I could send my soul with thee 
To join the heart I left behind t 
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nrany comic journals and annuals, and his 
writings display very happy gifts of wit and 
humour.] 

PEOLOGTTE TO SHlfflilDAN’S COMEDY 
OE “THE EIYALH’’2 

Dublin Univerdtij Tercentenary Performance, 

im. 

SPOKEN BY EDWARD OOMPTOW, ESQ. 

"The Silent Sisteh ’’, being now of age. 

Would teat her new-found voice upon the stage; 

« By kind permUsion ot the author. 


And, If alie fail to, iiao aright her tongue. 

You must excuse her, she’s so very young; 

Just thirty: — decades, while her Sistera . . . well, 
We Icnow their ages, but we mustn’t tell. 

In. Fifteen-ninety-two, when T.O.D. 

Bogan her h'm hate hoe and nile-of-three, 

Adah was Provost, — not the same, oh, no; 

The man you mean was longer still ago. 

As Provost, Adam Loftus led the way; 

Hia learned sucoeasora form a grand array, 

'FTono more distingurihed than we boast to-day. 

Three hundred years have modified the scene 
Since cattle grazed knee-deep in (Jollego Green: 
Since Senior Pellowa shared exciting sports. 
Bowls in the orchard, marbles in the courts; 

Since Spbnseu’s Muse, on pastoral effort bent. 
Along the Ooombe for inspiration trent; 

Since Shakbsi-eabe strung the lyre by Avon’s 
hanks, 

And first began to be — “declined with thanks”. 

About midway between that time and now 
We see the laurel crown on Goldsmith’s brow. 
Warm-hearted scapegrace! found in many a scene 
Which drew more groans than praises from the 

"Dear me; sucli pranks! unless I can reclaim 
That Goldsmith scamp, he’ll never make a name”. 
Meanwhile the Muse adopts a wiser plan, — 

Slie stoops to conquer the good-natured man. 
Could other pen than Shekidah’s portray 
The men and manners of his later day? 


REV. P. A, 

[The Rev. P. A. Sheehan was born at 
Mallow on the 17th of MiU'ch, 1852, and 
•was educated at Maynooth CJollege. His 
fii’st mission a,s a priest was at Exeter; but 
after two years he wa.s recalled to his native 
diocese of Cloyne in Ireland, where he -was 
attached to the Cathedral of Queenstown for 
eight years. In the year 1895 he was ap- 
pointed pariah priest of Doneraile. Resides 
many coutrilmtions in prose and verse to 
periodicals on botli sides of the Atlantic, 
he has published Geoffrey Austin, Student •, 
The Triumph of Failure-, My Few Curate, 
a mo.at sucoessful novel; and Luhi Delmege, 
also a novel. My New Curate ha.s been 
translated into many languages, and has run 
as a serial in the most important of Th'encli 
rfi'views.] 


To shave lo-night The RwaU' hopes and feavs 
Will serve to link ua with the bygone ye.ars; 

And, at the outset, be it understood 
That honest Rivalry results in good. 

How best to court the many-loveved Muse, 

Whom all may win but such as fear to lose; 

To fathom H.atnre, whether near or far, 

The meddling microbe or the stand-off star; 
Bare-backed, buck-jumping Pegasus to ride. 

Or scale Parnassus Imm the stoepe.st side. 

From known to unknown may we forward go. 
From do re mi to Oratorio; 

Strike otlier scales, and liarmonios reply, — 
Btern.al harmonies of a: and y, 

And, though the circle still evade the square. 
Start wMi twice two and -weigh the Utrie Boar. 
In aiicli pursuits may Kivalry prevail. 

Success applauded most by those who fail. 

Our Comedy this moral comprehends: — 

Reputed Rivals may in truth be friends: 

Ay, more th.an friends, since Alma Mater here 
Can boast Adopted Sons from fiir and near, 
j And now-made Allies, men of deathless name 
Already blazoned on the Roll of Fame. 

May Peace and Learning, ever hand in hand, 
Unite the Citizens of every land. 

While man is man, there must bo side and side ; 
But, tliough opinion he diversified, 

We may all join to raise the heartfelt strain 
“God save our gracious Queen, long ma,y Vio- 
TOMA reign ! ” 


Christmas Day was a day of undiluted 
triumph for Father Letheby. There werts 
great surprises in store for me. That is one 
of my curate’s few faults — i.s it a fault? — 
that he is inclined to be dramatic. As bo 
say.s, he bates to speak of a thing until it is 
beyond the roach of failure. Of all oritioisins, 
the one he most dreads is, “ I told you so 
And so, on this Christniaa morning, I had a 
series of mild, pleasant .shocks, tliat made 
the bright, crisp, frosty, sunny morning all 
the more pleasant. When 1 a]iii.U fail to say 
1 By tlio author's kind penuisaioii. 


SHEEHAR. 

ODB CHRISTMAS.^ 
(from “MV KEW curate”.) 
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my three Chriatmaa Maaaea, then you may 
take up your Exeqtiite, and pmetise the 
Requiem aiternam, for poor Daddy Dan. 

Well, I had said the two fiivst Masses, 
oommeuciiig at seven o’clock. It is a curious 
experience, that of seven o’clock Mass on 
Ohriatmas morning. The groping through 
the dark, with just the faintest aurora on 
the horizon, the arnell of the frost in the air, 
the crunching of icicles under one’s feet, the 
sliadnwy figures, making their way with 
some difficulty to the church, the salutiitions 
of the people: “ Is that you, Mick?” “ Tis, 
Mrs. Grady; a happy Christmas to you, 
ma’am.” “The same to you, Mick, and many 
of them.” “Good-morning, Mrs. M!iilcahy; 
’tis a fine Christmas moinirig, glory be to 
God.” “’Tis indeed, ma’am, glory he to 
Hi.s Holy Name.” “.Hurry up, Bess, you’ll 
never catch the priest at the altar." “Yerra, 
sure, haven’t wc three Masses to-day.” The 
more polite people said; “The compliments 
of the saison to you, ma’am”. “The same to 
you, air; may wo be all alive and happy this 
time twelve-month.” 

Well, just as I commenced the hymn of the 
angels at my first Mass, there was a crash of 
musio and singing from the gallery over the 
door, that made my old heart leap with joy 
and pride. I never expected it; and the 
soft tones of the harmonium, and the blend- 
ing of the children’s voices, floating out there 
in the dark of the little chapel, made tears ! 
of delight stream down the wrinkles of my 
cheek, s. And what was the Olwia, do you , 
think? From Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass”, if I 
you please. Nothing else would do. The 
pride of Kilronan is gone so high, since that 
famous concert, that I am almost sure they 
would challenge the seraphim to a fair con- 
test, that is, if the latter would put aside 
their golden viols and sanibuco;, and compete 
only with their voices against the “new choir 
of Kilronan”, I violated egregiously one 
strict rubric at the Dmivinna vobiseim. I 
raised my eyes and took a good long look at 
choir and people. I couldn’t help it. If 
Martiuncoi and Biu’uffiildi, Gavantus, and 
Merati, Gardellini and Bauldry, and the 
whole Congregation of Sacred Bites were 
there in the front bench, I couldn’t help my- 
self. I kept my hands open for at lea,et a 
ipiarter of a minute, whilst I surveyed my 
little congregation. It w'as a pathetic sight. 
The lights from the altar shone on the faces 
; of Captain Campion and Bittra, and one or 
two of the better-class parishioners on the 


front bench; but all behind wei'o buried in 
a deep well of dat'kne.s8. I could bai'ely di.s- 
tingui.sh the pale face.s of the confused mass 
that stretched in the deep gloom towards 
the door; but overhead, about a dozen dark 
figures were outlined against the light of the 
two wax candles on the harmonium, over 
which, on this ev(sritful morning. Father 
Letheby presided. But what trouble it must 
have given him ! How many a cold night 
did he leave his room, and there, on that 
gallery, contend with the rough and irre- 
gular voices, until he brought them into 
that stream of perfect unison. I can imagine 
what patience he exercised, what subtle 
flatteries he administered, what gentle sai'- 
casm he applied, before he succeeded in 
modulating the hoa.rse tliundei's of Have 
Olden’s voice, that I’ose like a fog-horn over 
the winds and waves whenever he vonturiid 
upon the high seas; and how he cut off 
remorselessly the grace notes of Abby 
Lyden, who has begun to think herself an 
Alhani; and how he overcame the shyness 
of the fisher-lads, and brought clear to the 
front the sweet tenors of the , school-boys, on 
whom, he said, all his hopes depended. And 
how his own rich baritone ascended strongly 
and softly over all, blending into perfect 
hai'mony all discordance, and gently smother- 
ing the vagrant and rebellious tones that 
would sometimes break ambitiously through 
discipline, and try to assert their own indi- 
viduality. 

But the great surprise of all was in store. 
For, after Mass was over, there was a great, 
ru.eli to St. Joseph’s chajjel; and I am afraid 
I cut my own thanksgiving short, to move 
with. silent dignity in the same direction. I 
heard gasps of surprise and delight, excla- 
mations of wonder, suppressed hallelujahs 
of joy; I saw adoration and tenderness, awe 
and love on the dimly lighted faces of the 
people. No wonder 1 For there, under a 
rough, rustic roof of pines and shingles, was 
the Bethlehem of our imaginations in minia- 
ture. Bnugh rocks lined the interior, wet, 
green mosses and liciiens covering them here 
and there; in front of the cave a light hoar- 
frost lay on the ground; and straw and 
stubble littered the palace floor of Him who 
walks on the jasper and chalcedony parquet- 
ting of the floors of heaven. And there was 
the gentle Joseph, with a reverent, wonder- 
ing look on his worn features; and there the 
conscious, self-possessed, but adoring expres- 
sion on the sweet face of the Ohild-Mother; 
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and there tlie lielpless form and pleading 
liaiids of Him, wlioao omnipotence stretches 
through infinity, and in whose fingers colos- 
sal suns and their systems are but the play- 
things of this moment in His eternal 
existence, which we call Time. Three shep- 
herds stood around, dazed at some sudden 
light that shone fj’om the face of the Infant;, 
one, a boy, leaned forward as if to raise in 
his arms that sweet, helpless Babe; his hands 
were stretched towards the manger, and a 
string held the broad hat that fell between 
his shoulder's. And aloft an angel held in his 
hand a starry scroll, on which was inscribed 
Gloria in exceUis Deo. I stood amongst my 
awe-atnick congregation for a few mmutes. 
Some were kneeling, and uttering half- 
frantic ejaculations of adoration, pity, and 
love; some leaned against a pillar, silent, 
but with tearfid eyes; little children pointed 
out to each other the different features of 
this new wonder- world; but all around, the 
fervid Celtic imagination translated these 
terra-cotta figures into living and breathing 
personalities. It was as if God had carried 
them back over the gulf of nineteen cen- 
turies, and brought them to the stable-door 
of Bethlehem that ever-memorable night. 
Listen to this ! 

*‘Oh, dear, dear, and - to think of our Lord 
with the straw under Him, and His feet 
covered with the frost of that cowld night!” 

“ And the poor child ! Look at her; why, 
she’s only a little girl, like Norah; and not 
a woman near to help her in her throuble.” 

“Look at His little hands stretched out, 
like any child. Glory be to His Holy 
Name. Sure, only for Him where ’ud 
we be?” 

“And poor St. Joseph! No wondher he’s 
fretting. To think of tliim two cratures in 
his hands, and he not having house or home 
to shelter thini I ” 

“Wisha, Mary, ’twas a pity we worn’t 
there that blessed night. Sure, ’tis we’d 
give ’em the best we had in the world, an’ 
our heart’s blood.” 

I .shared to the full this feeling about St. 
Joseph. And when after Father Letheby’s 
Mass I came down, and brought over my 
old arm-cha,ir, and placed it in front of the 
crib, and put down my snuff-box, and my 
lireviary, and my spectacles, and gave myself 
up to the contemplation of that wonderful 
and pathetic drama, St. Joseph would insist 
on claiming the largest share of my pity 
and sympathy. Somehow I felt that mother 
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and child understood each other perfectly — 
that she saw everything through the eyes of 
God,’ and tliat therefore there was not much 
room for wonderment ; but that to St. 
Joseph the whole thing was an unspeakable 
mystery of humiliation and love, infinite 
abasement and infinite dignity; and I 
thought I saw' him looking from the child- 
face of his spouse to the child-face of the 
Infant, and somehow asking himself: “Wliat 
is it all?” even though he explicitly under- 
stood the meaning and magnitude of the 
mighty mystery. 

Father Letheby has a new series of 
pictures of the Life of our Lord, painted by 
a French artist, whose name I can never 
recall except when I sneeze — ^Tissot. I do 
not like them at all. They are too realistic 
— and after all, the ideal is the real. I have 
a special, undiluted dislike of one picture— 
the Magnificat. I’d have torn it up and put 
the fragments in the fire bub that it was 
not mine. But he has one lovely picture— 
“Because there was no I'oom”. The narrow 
lane of the Jewish city — the steep stairs to 
the rooms — the blank walls perforated by a 
solitary, narrow window — the rough stones, 
and the gentle animal that bore Mary, tread- 
ing carefully over them — the Jewish women, 
regretfully refusing admission — the sweet, 
gentle face of the maiden-mother— and the 
pathetic, anxious, despairing look on the 
features of St. Joseph — make this a touch- 
ing and beautiful picture. Poor St. Joseph 1 
“Come, take the reins of the patient animal, 
and lead him and his sacred burden out into 
the night ! There is no room in the City of 
David for the children of David. Out under 
the stars, shining brilliantly through the 
frosty atmo.sphere, over the white, I'ugged 
road, into an unknown country, and. 
‘Whither, O my God?’ on thy lips, as the 
child at thy side shuddered, and no finger 
from heaven nor voice from earth directed 
thee; unless, indeed, that faint flashes of 
light athwart the net of stars told thee that 
the angels were cutting their way down 
through the darkness, and into the spheres 
of men, and tliat all heaven was in a tumult 
of expectation, wliilab in yonder city men 
slept, as they always sleep, nnconsoious, when 
God is near. And then when the feoWe 
plaint broke from Maryts lips: ‘I cannot go 
farther and the gentle beast turned aside 
i into the rocks and whins, and called to his 
I companions of the sta,ble, and the meek-eyed 
ox looked calmly at the intruders, and tlicn* 
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— tliore— dear God! to tliink of it all — In 
rawido mii, ei mandm eum non cognovit.” 

T sat quietly there until Benediction at 
three o’clock, and then I remained rolling 
my beads through my fingers, and singing 
in my heart the grand majestic O’s of the 
preceding day’s offices, at the end of every 
decade, until five o’clock struck, l^rom time 
to time my little children would come, and, 
leaning on my knee, would gaze with wonder 
and affection at the Child of Bethlehem; 
and then, looking up into my face, put 
wonderful questions about deep mysteries 
to their old Fattier. For all day long, a 
stream of visitors passed before the crib; 
and the next day, and the next, crowds 
trooped over from Moydore and the neigh- 
houring parishes, for the fame of it had gone 
abroad over the land; and men and women 
came, jealous of theii- own pastors, and won- 
dering at the sudden uprise of Kilronan. 
Then the climax was reached on the twelfth 
day, when the Kings appeared, and the 
group in the stable was complete. The 
“black man ’’from Nubia came in for more 
than Ms share of honours; and it was ad- 
mitted aO round that Kilronan was immor- 
talized, and the other parishes were for over 
in the background, 

“May God bless the man that gave us 
such a sight,” said an old woman fervently, 
as I left the wondering crowd and went 
home to dinner. 

“May God bless aU our priests,” .said 
another, fearing that I might ho offended. 

“"Wisha, thin. Father Dan,” said a third, 
“ what a wondher you never tould us what 
you had in store for us. Wisha, thin, it 
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wasn’t worth while keepiing it such a great 
saycret.” 

There is no end to the, ingenious charity 
of these people. On my plate at the dinner- 
table, amidst a pile of Christinas cards, wa.s 
a dainty little duodecimo. I took it up. It 
was from Father Letheby. And what was 
it? The Imitation in Greek, by a certain 
George Mayr, S-J. Wasn’t this nice? My 
pet book done into my favourite language! 
It was the happiest Christmas I ever spent. 
Quatn honus Israel Ileus J So too said Father 
Letheby, But 1 had some dim presentiment 
that all his well-merited pleasure would not 
he quite unalloyed — that some secret hand, 
perhaps a merciful one, would pluck n laurel 
leaf or two from his crown. We had a 
phfasant academia (tiacussioii after dinner 
about the honourable retention of ancient 
Irish custom, s — he quite enthusiaBtio about 
them — I rather disposed to thiiilc that the> 
abuses which invariably accompaiuod them 
made their final extinction altogether advis- 
able. Wo put our respective theories in 
practice next morning with tlie most perfect 
consistency; for Hannah drove indignantly 
from the door the wren-boys, just as they 
were commencing ; 

A tlirato, n thrato, if of the boat. 

Wo hoiio in lioavon your aowl will rest; 

Hut if you givo it of the aiuall 

It won’t agree with our hoys at all. 

And, on his part. Father Luthohy listened 
with intense delight to this dithyramhie, 
which ushens in St. Stephen’s day all over 
Ireland; and he dispensed sundry sixpences 
to the hoys with the injunction to bo always 
good Irishmen and to buy sweets. 


ILLIGAN. 


THE VISION OF ST. rATMOK.i 
Patrick the saintly from liis roofless cell, 

At northern Saul, in trance or dreaming sleep, 


1 Tlie vision of St. Piitriok, aa here related, ia foumlofl 
on a veraion of the ti'adition given in .a volume of the 
old TJlster Archteologieal jounml; the only departure 
from the original fa made in connecting the Saint's vision 
of tho lighted hill-tops, with the Area of St. John’s Eva, 
and honoe taking the interpretation of the vision to ho, 
Uiat the sufferings of Ireland are a preparation for a high 
and holy destiny. The “nine hundred years" of suffer- 
ing are borrowed from the legend of Lir's lonely daughter. 
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Was, by a miracle of God, iHea teU, 

ITnto the clouds uplifted, there to keep . 

All the night long his vigil by the side 
or that great angel in -whose guai-dian care 
This island -was ore it was sanctified 

By C'hristly sacrament, or otl'cred prayer, 

Or any saints of earth from Erin w'ere; 

And from his cloudy .station gazing through 
The void abyss that he was raised above, 

Lo ! of a sudden, swam into his vdew, 

A vision of the island of his love ; 

Wherein from coast to coast in radiant light, 
named every mountain peak, no shadow fell 
Into the folded lap of vale or dell ; 

But all the lanil, to his entrancdd sight, 

Phoue as -ivitli lustre of a chrysolite. 

The Angel then broke silence, thus to tell : 

“ This happy island God shall greatly bless. 
Illumining with the light of holiness, 

And make it, as it doth in semblance, flame 
With lustre, true of many a holy name; 

Till to far hinds the light shall spread abroad, 
From this the chosen lamp for the light of God". 
Then with clasped hands and eyes to heaven- 
ward raised, 

St. Patrick kneeling, shed most joyful teai's 
Of thankfulness, and iu glad words he praised 
God for such guerdon of his toiling years. 


But of a sudden the augelio brow 
Was slnided as -H’itli sadness of vast love, 
xind earthward bending Patrick saw that now, 
The visioned isle he seemed to float above. 
Where through the lapse of early years he had 

Was from that former glory waning dim. 

The whiteness of exceeding lustre soiled. 

And all the radiance darker grown to him. 
Then in the stead thereof, from flames like blood. 
In ever thicker volumes there outbroke. 

As from a furnace ne-svly piled with wood, 

A drittmg, darkonma'. cloud of horrible smoke. 
And round the mountains in a rising flood 
It poured, till soon the land was overspread. 

By shrouding darkness of tho vaporous pall. 
Through who.sa imponetrable fold was shod 
Of faiuteat light no flickering beam at all ; 

xind from the utter darknes.s of the cloud 
Ihang the confusing roar of clamour high. 
Clashing of battle blades, and mockery loud 
Of men who slew in hate, the bitter cry 
Of those who, sorely wounded, sank to die. 

In a lost cause against a conqueror proud. 
Waning without success; thus shouts of pain. 
Of triumph, death, defiance from the crowd. 

Made all tho land like one viist slaughter plain, 
Through lapse of years, that lapsod, alas, in vain ; 
For after awful tumult of that strife. 

Long .space of silence fell, more awful still, 
xls if tho land were void of breath and Bfe, 


And peace b.od come since none were left to Itill. 

Then Patrick, groaning loud, lamontocl much. 
With tears of anguish bowing low his head. 

Till of a sudden the angelic touch 
Of his companion’s hand ; .md this was said : 

“Sorrow not, Patrick, shedding hopeless team. 
For this thy land is not for.sakeu quite, 

And after lapsing of nine hundred yeans. 

The Lord sliall Idiulle ou her hills the light 
Of holiness and glory; see, the star 
Of promise dawns!” Then Patrick looked afar, 
xVnd saw on Ireland’s utmost northovn verge, 

A beam, as from a little candle flame. 

Silvering the fringes of Atlantic surge 
And travelling southward ; wheresoe’er it came 
Tho overshadowing pall of mist recoiled 
Before its coming; till from shore to shore 
The purple mountain peaks stood up unsoilod 
By stain of any cloud, and the wide land o’er 
Tho lights leaped out upon their crests oueo 

And holy Patrick long in rapture stood 
Silent, as if by excess of gratitude 
And joy immeasurable striclcen dumb; 

Then after the illumined isle ho had viewed. 
Found words to ask by what invisible hand 
Of saint or angel would dcliveranco come, 

And light bo brought into that darkened land. 
Ere any ansirer, reverently, in awe, 

He knelt adoring earthward, for he saw 
That Saint, who had been bearer of the light. 
Stand amidst flames upon a hill at rest. 

One hand was raised iii blessmcr. bat the right 
Lifted .iliovc the laud a cross of fire. 

With which he bad kindled every mountain 

And Patrick know him by his rude attire, 

As saintly herald of the holiest. 

And Bajjtist of the Lord moat high, when he 
in mortal guise, with blainele,s8 footsteps blest 
The river banks of de.sert Galilee. 

Then said the angel : “Patrick, all is well 
With this the island of thy teudorest love. 

The Lord shall honour it all lands above. 

Hath honoured oven by Buttering that befell. 

The sword, the pestilence, the prison cell, 

Tho torture of tho scaffold, and the pain 
Of death in exile ; these wore not in vain. 

And naught was done in anger, that was done. 
Behold the countenance of the martyred one. 
Who on her hills hath lit tho holy iire. 

He in likewise hath lain in hondago low. 

And suflered pain, and hath conquered deatli and 

Made victim of a vengeful queen’s desire 
In tho Galilean dungeon long ago i 
Lo, how at kindling of the cross he roars, 

The holy hilts of Irchiud shine again 
With long o’ershadowod radiance; after tears. 
And torture, and long centuries of pain, 
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Light of a dai'lceniug' world thy land appears 
Purged by the poiianoe of nine hundred years !” 
Then Patrick, uttering a joyful cry, 

Wakened from vision with his hands held forth 
In act of Idossing, ’neath a midnight sky 
Of moonlit azum, that was traversed by 
One largo slow stsir, that fell unto the North. 


The sea-bird’s pinion thatched Gormlai’s grainian, 
And through windows clear 
Of crystal pane, in her Avil-righ’s’^ reign 
She looked forth from here. 

There w'ere quilts of eider on her couch of cedar, 
And lier siilcou shoon 
Were as green iwid soft as the leaves aloft 
On a bough of June. 


THE DANK PALACE. 


Ah, W'oe unbounded ! Where the harp om 
.sounded 

Tire wind now sings; 

The gray grass shivers where the mead in rivers 
Was outpoured for kings ; 

The Min and tlie Mether are lost together 
With tlie spoil of the apoars; 

The strong Dun only has stood dark and lonely 
Through a thousand years. 


(on this jnSSOLATION OP AILEACH.) 


There beams no light from thy hall to-night, 
Uh, House of Pame, 

No mead vat seethes and no smoke npwreatha 
O’er the hearth’s red fl-ame ; 

No liigh bal’d sings for the joy of thy kings. 
And no harpers play; 

No ho.stage moam at thy dungeon-rings 
Aa in Muiroherteach’s day. 


But I am not in woo for the wine cup's flow, 

Per the banquet’s cheer: 

Por tall princesses with their trailing tresses 
And their broidered gear ; 

My grief and my trouble for this palace noble, 
With no chief to load ; 

’Gainst the Saxon stranger on their day of danger 
Out of Aileach Noid. 


Fallen! fallen to ruin all in 
The covering mould ; 

The painted yew, and the curtains blue, 
And the cups of gold ; 

The linen, yellow as the corn when mellow. 
That the princes wore ; 


[A. E. was born at Lnrgan, County Armagh, “lam the sunlight in the heart, the silver moon- 
in 1867. He has had few adventures of the glow in the mind ; 

body, having been for some considerable My laughter runs and ripples through the wavy 
time chained to mercantile pursuits in tresses of the wind. 
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should have found so many to bo of Ids They know me from the dawn of time : if Hermes 
company.] beats his rainbow wings, 

' If Angus shakes his locks of light, or golden- 

THE EAETH SPIRIT.* haired Apollo sings, 

It matters not, the name, the land : my joy in all 
the the gods abides : 

Even in the cricket in the grass some dimness of 
smiles and hides. 


A laughter in the diamond 
trembling grasSj 
And one by one the worts of light as joy-drops 
through my being pass, 

t This and the following poems are given by kind per- 
miasioa of the author. ' 


Ard-righ=mal, 


of the O’Neills, 


Far Joy of me the diiy-star gloirs, aiid in delight 
and wild desire 

The peacock twilight rays aloft its plumes and 
blooms of shadowy fire, 

Where in the vastness too I bm-n through sumaJer 
nights and ages long, 

And with the fiery-footed planets wave in myriad 
dance and song.” 


A GALL 01^ THE SIDHE. 

Tarry thou yet, late lingerer in the twilight’s 
glory : 

Gay arc the hills with song : earth’s faery children 

More dim abodes to roam the primrose-hearted 

Opening their glimmering lips to breathe some 
wondrous story. 

Hush, not a whisper 1 Let your heart alone go 
dreaming. 

Dream unto dream may pass : deep in the heart 

Murmurs the Mighty One his solemn undertone. 

Canat thou not see adown the silver cloudland 
streaming 

Bivers of rainbow light, dewdrop on dewdrop fall- 
ing, , ■ 

Starfiro of silver flames, lighting the dark be- 
neath? I 

And what enraptured hosts burn on the dusky 
heath ! 

Como thou away with them, for Heaven to Earth 
is calling. 

These are Earth’.s voice — her answer — spirits 
thronging. 

Como to the Land of Youth: the trees grown 
heavy there 

Drop on the purple wave the ruby fruit they bear. 

Drink: the immortal watem quench the spirit’s 
longing. 

Art thou not now, bright one, all sorrow past, in 
elation. 

Pilled with wild joy, grown brother-hearted with 
the vast. 

Whither thy spirit wending flits the dim stars 

Onto tlie Light of Lights in burning adoration? 


THE DLAOE OP REST. 

” The Boul is its own witness and its own retnge.” 

Unto the deep the deep heart goes, 

It lays its sadness nigh the breast : 
Only the Mighty Mother knows 
The wounds that quiver unconfessed. 


It seeks a deeper silence still ; 

It folds itself around with peace, 

Wlien thoughts alike of good or ill 
In quietness unfostered cease. 

It feels in the nnwonnding vast 
For comfort for its hopes and feam : 

The Mighty Mother bows at last; 

She listens to her children’s teai's. 

W'hero the last anguish deepens — there 
The fire of beauty smites through pain : 
A glory moves apiid despair, 

The Mother takes her child again. 


THE GATES OP DREAMLAND. 

It's a lonely road through bogland to the lake at 
Carrowmore, 

And a sleeper there lies dreaming where the 
water laps the shore. 

Though the moth- wings of the twilight in their 
purples are unfurled 

Yet his sleep is filled with gold light by the 
masters of the world. 

There’s a hand is white as silver that is fondling 
with his hair : 

There are glimmering feet of sunshine that arc 
dancing by him there : 

1 And h.alf-open lips of faery that wore dyed to 
richest red 

In their revels where the Ilanel Tree its holy 
clusters shed. 

“ Come aw.ay,” the red lips whisper, “all the world 
is weary now; 

’Tis tlio twilight of the ages, and it’s time to quit 
the plough. 

Oh, the very sunlight’s weary ere it lightens up 
the dew. 

And its gold is changed to graylight before it 
falls to you. 

“ Tliough your colleen’s heart be tender, a tenderer 
heart is near ; 

What’s the starlight in her glances when the sI.m'b 
arc .shining clear? 

Who would kiss the fading shadow when tiio 
flower fiieo glows above? 

’Tis the Beauty of all Beauty that is calling for 
your love." 

Oh, the mountain gates of dreamland have 0[iciicd 

And the sound of song and dancing falls upon the 
oars of men ; 

And the Land of Youth lies gleaming flu, shed wi tli 
opal light and mirth. 

And the old enehautmeiib lingers in the honey 
heart of earth. 
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BATHER PAT. | 

(FROM “FRIEKR AND FUSTtAN ”,) 

“I -wisht yer reverence ’ud spake to my 
little boy. Me heart’s broke with him, so it 
is, an’ I can’t got any good of him at all.” 

“What has he been doing?” 

“Och, I declare I’m ashamed to tell ye, 
sir, but he’s always at it, an’ he doe.sn’t mind 
me a hit, though I do be tellin’ him the 
earth’ll maybe open soiue day an’ swalley 
Mm up for his impidence.” 

“ Dear, dear, this is a sad ease ! Where is 
the little rogue?’’ And Father Shelian 
swung himself off his big bony horse, and, 
passing the bridle over a neighbouring post, 
stood looking at Widow Brophy in affected 
pei-plexity. 

“I’d be loth to throuble yer reverence, 
hut if ye’d step as far as the lane beyant,” 
jerking her thumb over her shoulder, “ye’d 
seo him at it.” 

, She led the way, an odd little squat figui’e 
of a woman, the frill of her white cap flap- 
ping in the breeze, and her bare feet paddling 
sturdily along the muddy road. Father Sbe- 
han followed her, sniiling to himself ; and 
presently they came in sight of the delin- 
quent. A browmfaoed, white-headed, bare- 
legged boy, standing perfectly still opposite 
the green bank to the right of the lane, A | 


little cx'oss made of two peeled sticks tied 
together was stuck upright in the moss, ;i 
broken jam-pot stood in front, while a tat.- 
tered prayer-book lay open before him. A. 
large newspaper with a hole in the middle, 
through whicli ho had pas.sed his curly head, 
supplemented his ordinary attire ; a I'ope 
1 WHS tied round hia waist, and a ragged 
j ribbon bung from his arm. Boliind him, 

1 squatting devoutly on their heels, with little 
I brown hands demurely folded, and lips 
rapidly moving, were some half-dozen sjualler 
urchins, while one, witli newspaper decora- 
tions .somewhat similar to young Brophy’s, 
knelt in front. Tlioy were all as orderly 
and quiet as possible, and Father Shehan 
was at first somewhat at a loss to discover 
the cause of Mrs. Brophy’s indignation. 
But presently Pat turned gi’iively round, 
extended his arm.s, .and broke the .silence 
with a vigorous “ iJominus vobiscum I ” 

“Et cum spir’ tu tuo,” responded the ur- 
chin at his side, in life-like imitation of his 
elders at the hillside chapel. 

The mystery was explained now. Pat was 
saying Mass. 

“ Did ye ever see the like o’ that. Father?” 
wliispcred Mrs. Brophy in deeply -scandalized 
tones; then, making a .sudden dart at her 
luckless offspring, she tore off his “vest- 
ments” and flung them to the winds, and 
with her hand well twisted into hia ragged 
collar— the better to administer an occa- 
sional shake — she hauled him up for judg- 
ment. 

“Gently, Mrs. Brophy, gently,” said the 
priest. “Don’t be frightened, my poor lad. 
I’m not going to scold j'ou. That is a very 
curious game of yours— are you pretending 
to be a priest?” 

“Ay, yer reverence.’’ 

“Ah, ye young villain!” began bis mother, 
but Father Shelian checked her. 

“Hush now, hush, my good woman. Tell 
me, Pat, do you think it is right to make 
fim of holy thing.s?” 

“ I wasn’t makin’ fun, air," whimpered Pat, 
touched to the quick. “I was Just tliinkin’ 
I ralywas a prie,st, an’, an’ sayin’ Mass as 
well as I could.” 

“Well, well, don’t cry, that’s a good boy. 
Maybe you really will be saying Mass some 
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day. Who knows? But you must Be a very- 
good boy, and you must not think you are a 
priest yet. You will have to be ordained, 
you kno-w, before you can say Mass. No-w, 
run off and find some other game.” 

Pat grinned gratefully through his tears, 
wrenched himself from his mothers grasp, 
and, suiTounded by his ragged followers, 
disappeared over the hedge. 

“1 wish -we could make a priest of liim,” 
said Rather Shehan, as he retraced his steps, 

“ he is a good lad.” 

“ Why then he is, yer reverence, he is,” 
agreed the mother, with the delightful incon- 
sistency of her kind. “Ho is indeed, very 
good. An’ why wouldn’t he be good? Sure 
I bate him -well. Troth, ye’d hear him baw- 
lin’ at the cross-roads many a time. But is 
it him a priest ? Ah now, that’s the way ye 
do be goin’ on ; ye like to be makin’ fun of 
us all, yer reverence, so ye do. The likes of 
him a priest ! Well now ! ” 

She burst out laughing very good-hu- 
mouredly, for, in spite of her assumption of 
severity, thei’e was not, as she would have 
said herself, “a betther-natured crathur” 
anywhere than Mi’s. Brophy. 

“ Stranger things have come to pass,” said 
Rather Shehan. “But I fear there is not 
much hope in this case. To make him a 
priest you must give Mm an education, and 
to give him an education you must find 
money. And as neither you nor I know 
where to look for that, it’s a poor look-out.” 

“Troth, it is, yer reverence. God ble.ss 
ye, ye always say somethin’ plisant to us 
anyway. Good-evenin’, Father, safe home!” 

Long after the priest was out of sight 
Mrs. .Brophy stood at the door with a smile 
on her face. Only for the education, which 
would cost money — “on’y for that” — her 
Pat was fit to be a priest ! Didn’t his rever- 
ence say so? It was a gi'cat thought. Her 
little white-headed Pat, in spite of the tricks 
and “misoheevousneas” in which he indulged 
to the. full as much as any other lad of bis ■ 
age — even he, might one day stand before 
the aluir, clasp tlie chalice, call down the 
Redeemer from on high I Tears of rapture 
■filled her eyes at : the thought. A priest 
of God! To the simple faith of this good 
poor woman ttiere was no greater height of 
ble.ssedness. 

“Oh, mother, if I could on’y bo a rale 
priest!” Pat had sighed many a time. And 
she had bidden him “ g’long out o’ that an’ 
not dar’ say such a, thing!” I 
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But now it -was a different matter’. Only 
j for the money, Father Shehan had said, the 
j thing was possible. Only for the money I 
I Just what she had not got. Ah, if a mother’s 
hcart’s-blood would have done as well ! 

But one never knows vhat strange things 
come to pass in this queer world. Father 
Sliehan had distinctly said that he could not 
find the funds needful for Pat’s eduaition 
for the priesthood, and yet, througli his 
instrumentality’, the boy was enabled to 
follow his vocation. 

It happened that Father Shehan had a 
friend who lived in Liverpool, a very rich 
man, who was also pious and charitable. Of 
this good gentleman the worthy priest sud- 
denly bethought himself one day when Mrs. 
Brophy again spoke of the intense wish 
which her boy still had, and the manner in 
which he was accustomed to “ moitber ” her 
respecting it. To the rich English friond 
the poor Irish priest accordingly wrote, -with 
the result tliat the former agreed to under- 
take the cost of Pat’s education, merely stipu- 
lating that the lad was to be brought up at 
St. Edward’s College, Everton, and to devote 
his services when ordained to the .Liverpool 
diocese. 

The rapture, the gratitude of both son 
and mother cannot be described. The long 
separation which must ensue, the life of self- 
denial which lay before the one, the per- 
petual poverty to which the other was now 
doomed — for Pat was her only son, and she 
had formerly looked forward to the days 
when he would be able to work for her— all 
were accepted, not only with I’eaignatioii but 
witli joy. Was not Pat to be a priest I 

The chiy after his departure Brophy, 
donning her cloak and big bonnet, with its 
violet ribbons and neat border, forcing her 
feet, moreover, into the knitted stockings 
and stout boots which regard for her comfort 
caused her to reserve eMafly for Sundays — 
Mrs. Brophy, I say, went to call on Father 
Shehan, and to make a request. 

She wanted a "hades”, a rosary, which 
was to be kept till the time that Pat, en- 
dowed with full sacerdotal authority, would 
be able to bless it for her. 

Father Shehan laughingly produced a 
large, brown, .serviceable one, wMch the 
widow I’everently kissed and then tucked 
away in her bosom. 

“Now, whenever I feel a bit lonesome I’ll 
be havin’ a look at this,” she said, nodding 
confidentially to her pastor, “ I’ll take out 
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me lioly liades, an’ I'll rattle them an’ kiss 
tliem, and say to meseJf ‘ Cheer up, Biddy 
Bi'ophy, yer own little, boy’ll be blessiii’ 
them for ye some day, with the help o’ 
God 

“ Well done, Biddy ! I hope you won’t be 
often lonesome,” said the priest with a smile, 
in which there was a good deal of compas- 
sion, for tears were on her tanned cheeks 
though she spoke gaily. It was to God that 
this good, brave little woman had given her 
all— but it was her all nevertheless. 

“ Isn’t it well for me?’’ said Biddy. “ Be- 
dad, I do be thinkin’ I’m dhramin’ sonie- 

With her old-fashioned curtsy -boh the 
widow withdrew, and, as slie walked down 
the road, the priest remarked that she held 
her apron to her face. 

One day, a month or two afterwards, 
Father Shehan met her on the road, and 
stopped to speak to her. 

“ Yer reverence, you’re the very man I 
wanted to .see," she said. “D’ye know what 
I do he thinkin’? Will I have to be callin’ 
Pat 'Father' or 'yer I’everence’ when he’s a 
priest? Troth, that’ll be a quare thing!” 

“ I think, Biddy, in this instance it won’t 
he neoeaaary to he so respectful. You may 
venture safely to call him by his name.” 

“Ah, but he'll be a rale priest, ye know, 
yer reverence, as good a wan as y’are yer- 
self," cried the mother, a little jealous of 
her hoy’s dignity, which the last remark 
appeared to set at naught. “Musha, it 
wouldn’t sound right for me to be callin’ 
him Pat!— Pat! an’ liim a priest! I’ll tell 
ye what,”— struck by a sudden thought — 
“yer reverence. I’ll call him 'Father Pat’. 
That’ll bo it, ‘Father Pat!”’ 

“Yes, that will do very nicely indeed,” 
said the priest, composing his features to a 
hecoiuing gravity, though there was some- 
thing as comical as touching in the widow’s 
sudden respect for the imp whose person hut 
a short time before she had been wont to 
treat with scant ceremony. “At this mo- 
ment, Mrs. Brophy,” — consulting his watch 
— “it is probably recreation-time at St. 
Edward’s, and. Father Pat is very likely 
exercising those fine sturdy legs of his at 
ei’ioket or football, and proving the strength 
of his healthy young lungs by many a good 
slmut. But it is well to look forward.” 

''Ah, Father, sure where would T he if I 
didn’t look forward? It isn’t what me little 
boy is doin’ now that I cai'e to be thinkin' 
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about, hut what he’s goin’ to do, plaze 
God!” 

It was indeed chiefly the thought of the 
glories to come that kept Mrs. Brophy alive 
during the many long hard years which 
intervened. “Bad times”, hungei', loneli- 
ness, rapidly advancing age on one side, and 
on the other her blessed hope, her vivid 
faith— and Pat’s letters. Oh, those letters ! 
every one of them, from the first scrawl in 
round hand to the more formed characters, 
in which he announced his promotion to 
deaconship, beginning with the hope that 
she was quite well as he was at present, and 
ending with the formula that lie would say 
no more that time — such items as they 
further contained being of the baldest and 
simplest description— wei’e ever documents 
so treasured before? So tenderly kissed, so 
often wept over, so triumiiliantly cited as 
miracles of composition I Mrs. Brophy was 
a happy woman for weeks after the arrival 
of one of these letters, and was accustomed 
to produce it a dozen times a day in a some- 
what limp and crushed condition from under 
her little plaid shawl for the edification of 
sympathetic neighbours. 

“I heard from Father Pat to-day,” she 
would say, long before her .son could claim 
that title; while in speaking to the young 
and others whom she wished particularly to 
i)nin'C3.s, she would allude to him distantly as 
“his reverence”. 

What wa.s Biddy’s joy when he at last 
wrote that he was really to bo ordained at 
a not distant date, and named the day on 
which he was to say his first Masai How 
she cried for happiness, and clapped her 
hands, and rocked backwards and forwards ! 
How proudly .she got out “ the hades ", and 
rattled them, and kissed them, and hugged 
herself at the thought of the wonderful bless- 
ing which her “ little hoy ” would so soon 
impart to them! 

“If you could only hear his first Mass, 
Biddy," said Father Shehan wheii .she went 
to impart to him the tidings. 

“Ah, Father, jewel, don’t he maldn’ me 
too covefceous. Sui'o tbat’.s what I do he 
sthrivin’ to put out o’ my head. I know I 
can’t bo there, hut the thought makes me go 
wild sometimes. If it was anywhere in ould 
Ireland I’d thramp till the two feet dropped 
off me, but I’d be there— on’y the say, yer 
reverence, the .say is too much for me en- 
tirely I I can’t git over tliat. Saint Peter 
himself .’ud be hard set to walk that far.” : 
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Hei'e she lauglied her jolly good-humoured joy at seeing her would be heightened by 
laugh, wrinkling up her eyes and wagging the surprise. No wonder that Widow Bro- 
her head iu keen enjoyment of her own sally, phy walked ns though treading on air instead 
but .suddenly broke otf with a sniff and a of greasy pavements. 

back-handed wipe of tier eyes ; “ Laws, It was touching to see her kneeling in the 

Father, it ’ud make me too happy!” chul’ch, with eager eyes fijced on the sacristy 

“ Do you really mean that you would walk door, and the rosary clutched fa.st between 
all the way to Dublin if you had money her fingers; but it was still more touching 
enough to pay for your passage to Liver- to watch her face when that door opened 
pool?” and her son at last came forth. So that was 

“Hoth 1 would, an’ twice as far, j'cr Pat! “ Bless us an’ save us I ” would she ever 
I'everence. Wouldn’t 1 stage it? If I had have known him? And yet he had very 
the price o’ mo ticket there’d be no houldin’ much the same face as the little bare-legged 
me back. 1 can step out wid the best when child who had lii'st “celebrated” under the 
I like, an’ sure anyone ’ud give me a bit an’ hedge, a face as innocent and almost as 
a sup when I tould them 1 was goiu’ to see boyish, if not#quite so thrown ; but lie bad 
me little fellow say his first Mas.s.” certainly grown a good deal, and his Latin 

After this, strange to say, “ the price ” of was of a dilfcrent quality, and there was, 
■Biddy’s ticket was f ortheoming. Poor as moreover, about him that wliich the mother’s 
Father Shebau was, he managed to produce eyes were quick to see — the dignity of the 
the few shillings needful to frank her from jjriest, the recollectedness of one used to fa- 
the North Wall to Clarence Dock. Her miliar converse with his God. 
faith in the charity and piety of her country Who shall describe the glory of that first 
folk was rewarded, the “bit an’ the sup”, Mass for both son and mother? Who in- 

and even the “shake-down” in a corner, deed could venture to penetrate into the 

willingly found as often as she needed it, sacred privacy of the son’s feelings as ho 
and in due time, tired, dusty, and desperately stood thus before the altar, his face pule, his 
sea-siok, she arrived in Liverpool. voice quivering, his young hands trembling 

“Glory be to God! ’ ejaculated Biddy, as they binsied themselves about their hal- 
dolighted to find hunself once more on dry lowed task? But the mother! groaning 

laud. Then she “ chucked ” her black velvet from very rapture of heart, beating her 

bonnet forward, shook out the folds of her happy breast, praying with so much fervour 
big cloak, clutched her bundle, and set out that the whole congregation might have 
undauntedly for Everton, pausing almost at heai'd her, weeping till her glad eyes were 
every street corner to enquire her way. almost too dim to discern the white-robed 

“Lonneys! isn’t England the dirty place ?” figure of her son — surely we can all picture 
she said to herself as she tramped along her to oui'selves. 

through the grimy Liverpool slums. But as When the young priest was unvestiug 
she drew near her destination, wonder and after’ Mass, there came a little tap at the 
disgust wore alike forgotten in tire thought sacri.sty door, a little, modest, tremulous tap, 
of the happiness which was actually within and a strangely familiar figure met life 
her grasp. She was to see Pat, upon whose, gaze. 

face she had not looked once during all these “ Father Pat,” .said Biddy in a choked 
years, and to see him a priest ! To be present voice, and dropping a shaky curtsy, “I’ve 
at his first Mass, to ask his blessing — all, to come to ax your reverence if ye’ll bless my 
think that her little boy would be able to bades for me, an’ — an’ will you give meself 
give her “ the priest’s blessin’ ! ” — and last, yer bless — ” 

but not least, she would give him her beads She tried to sink on her knCM, but the 
to bless. She had not told him of her inten- mother instinct wa-s too strong for her, and 
tion to bo present on tliis great occasion, with a sudden sob she Hung her arms round 
partly because, as she told Fatlier Sliehari, his neck. 

“ it was bottlier not to 1)0 distractin' him too “My boy!” she cried, “sure it's me that 
much”, and partly because slie tbought his must bless ye first!" 
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THE WBEO,KERS.‘ 

(from “a queen op men”.) 

The prow of the cunach breasted the 
waves a.s airily as the neck of a Irurnacle, 
but she could not clear the island. Along 
the southern shore, under sbeltor of the 
black wall of the Cru’ach Mohr, she ontflew 
the barnacles themselves, but the corner 
rocks of Kinn'atevdilla were roaring under 
the assaults of the breakers. Through the 
depths of the darkness these could bo seen 
like a ghostly army leaping on the ramparts, 
and reeling back pale with their thunchirous 
fury. The currach wore stealthily ai'ound 
the edge of the white kittle-field. It seemed 
as if the haughty seas, charging for the top- 
most cliffs of Inishole’ir, disdained the petty 
prey of this little canvas-backed shell steal- 
ing away into the night behind them. But, 
01106 outside, the gale blew in their teeth, as 
though it would whisk them back clean over 
the island C'ru’ach Mohr and all, and they 
were struggling on the edge of the current i 
that was now beginning to pour down in 
full flow from the Bills. 

“If we are caught in that tide, it is down 
in the Killeries or in the Tir Tarringirra 
(kingdom come) they will find our bones,” 
growled Derrig, bringing liis oar up as out 
of the jaws of two sea-monsters. 

“A sea-luiwk could not do it,” said 
Tirr'olacb. “Will wo turn her head?” 

“ Keep her head to it. We’ll try,” was the 
. reply of Ga’hal. 

“ ’Twas your fathePa son that said 
it!” cried Tirr’elacli. “There isn’t a wave 
, I By kliul psu'miBSlon ol the author. 


around this coast that dare say nay to 
you!” and with a wild whoo|.i and a 
“Horree! horreel and again to it, horree!” 
ho sent tlie currach over (he .swell of a 
coming billow, and down again over a 
smooth jirocipioe of water, just as tlu! 
wave smashed into a waste of bj’okeii spiuy 
behind them. For a time, wbni- wii.ii Uie 
swirling rain, and the giddy plunges into 
abysses of sea that towered over them vast 
as floating mountains tottering upon their 
lieads, they lay iu mere blackness, and could 
i see nothing but the foam of the billows, as 
I they came licking their white lips with the 
I joy of .swallowing them. Presently, as they 
skimmed over some tremendous billow’s top, 
the pi'actised eye of tlie mariners could make 
out the black co;ist-line from A chill Head to 
Eeimvyle, jvilod up in massy clifl'-faced for- 
tresses, beleaguered by the wliite legions of 
the cannonading seas. The shadows of the 
klund cliffs gleamed close to leeward tln'ough 
the wliitc smoke of the suiges. Acliill Head 
was a speck worlds of mountain coast aivay. 
The rowers bout until their foreheads all 
but touched their sandals in the struggle to 
carry the cuiTaeh beyond the tiuck of the 
current from the yellow Bank before it 
should bo in full career. Out of the grave 
dug for them in every wave to the requiem 
of screaming winds, they I'ose with a trium- 
phant “Horree! Imrree!” their throats 
hoarse with the strong stimulant of brine, 
their hearts panting with the fierce joy of 
storm-birds on the wing. But the mysterious 
change going on in llic depths underneath 
was gaining upon them like fate. Wind and 
tide were too much for them. They were 
drifting shorewards. 

“A sea-hawk could not do it,” repeated 
TuT’elaoh, drawing up his oars to wipe aw'ay 
the sweat which was streaming into his eyes. 

Through tlie deeper growl of tlie storm 
suddenly burst the boom of a gun. Ca’hal’s 
face was at the moment lashed as witli whips 
of steel by the spray of a wave that had, just 
broken under their bow. When the curraoh 
emerged, tlie lights of a great s:iiip were 
glimmering through the gloom to windward. 
The cannon boomed again, and lighted balls 
of pitched tow blazed out through the mist 
and rack. 
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“It is a Spauniacli!” cried Tirr’elach. 
“But, ia tliB honour of God, look ashore!” 

A tongue of fl.ro shot up from, the land, 
and mounted higher and brighter. Ca’hal 
rubbed Ids eyes to make sure the tossing of 
the ourrach was not deceiving him. The fire 
came, not from the friendly signal - tower 
which marked the Southern Channel, but 
from behind the breakers of Allatrulfaun, 
with nothing but precipices a thousand feet 
sheer towering oveihead, and nothing but 
wastes of white breakers bellowing in the 
caverns underneath. 

“It is murder!” groaned Ca’hal, and the 
name of Dowdarr’a tlie Bed struggled 
through his clenched teeth. 

Another tremendous upheaval sent the 
ourrach to the crest of a mountain wave. 
The great ship had come neai-er — ^frightfully 
nearer. The islanders had never seen so 
majestic a thing afloat. The Galeaza came 
on, dark and gigantic as some sea-monster 
of fable, whose wings were its banks of great 
swinging oars. It was scudding before the 
gale with bare and broken masts in the full 
run of the tide. , No sooner had the fire 
flamed up ashore than Oa’haJ could see the 
Galeaza’s unwieldy bulk lying over against 
the current in an altered course: it was 
shaping straight for where the treacherous 
signal promised the channel — straight for 
the breakers of Kimi’atevdilla with all the 
force of its three hundred rowers. 

“ It is not too late to warn them. A twist 
of the helm would bring them safe behind 
Inniahturo,” cried Cyiial. “Bound with her 
head I " 

“ ’Tis madness in this broken sea," shouted 
Derrig as from his grave under the pelting 
spray. 

“ Give me your oars,” Ca’hal said, between 
his teeth. 

“ We’ll try it, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost!” sang out Tirr’elaeh. 
“Ab-ah-oo! Here goes!” They had 
struggled almost out of the sweep of the 
eurrent, where a counter-tide began to run 
for the channel of the Calliachcrom. Derrig’s 
left hand had no sooner lifted its oar than 
a cross-sea, heaving forward, cnashed across 
the bow of the ourrach as its head strove to 
rise, and buried the little boat and its rowers 
in a yawning sepulchre of spray, to the joy 
of the maniac winds. Ca’lial’s first feeling 
was one of suffocation, then of some stunning 
tumult in the head, ending in silence. The 
wind heating his forehead, and a taste of 
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brine in his throat, soon told him that he 
had been whirled to the top of a wave again. 
He even thought he could hear the lialloos 
of his comrades soinewliere in the wild 
wastes around him. He shook out liis hair 
like a sea-gull after its sleep on the waters, 
and with scarcely less confidence in his 
native element, sinrendered himself to 
winds and waters to waft him wliere they 
would. He had not long to wait. ,A.n eddy 
on the edge of the current waslied liiin 
shorewarfs on the swell of a great billow. 
He had almost steadied himself on the sands 
amidst the blinding sea -wrack, when the 
returning billow, with its hollow, hungry 
gulp, swallowed him again; but it was only 
to disgorge him with the next wave, bleed- 
ing and insensible, high among the rocks 
hounding the little beach of Glassillaun. Ho 
was awakened by the moans of a man, and, 
groping among the rocks, found the body of 
Tiri'’elach, the Harper. 

“What, alive and Siife! Better tlian all 
the drugs in Fatlier Walter's cordial is the 
sight of you, son of Owen I My.self ? Musha, 
some devil of a rock took a sliare out of my 
head, that is all. Derrig, is it? Ask mo 
will the fweelaun fly safe home in a capful 
of wind.” 

“My poor Tirr’elaoh, you are bleeding,’ 
said Cii’lial, whose hand wa.s wet with blood 
pouring from the Harper’s forehead. 

“Bee dho bust! (hush!) or it is bettei’ 
blood will be lost,” was the wliiapercd I'eply. 
“There are worse spirits abroad to-night 
than the storm. Look there, on the point 
of Glassillaun! Oh, murder! she is going- 
straight for it!” 

There was a rift of light among the flying 
tatters of cloud in the southern sky where 
the wind was dying down. Sure enough 
through the swilling rain and spray, the 
great hull of the Galeaza was driving nearer 
and nearer to the rocks where the helms- 
man, calculating that the wreckers' fires 
under Allatruflaun marked the breakers at 
Kinn’atevdilla, looked to find the Southern 
Channel. It was the Sun Lorenzo, tlic flag- 
ship of the Naples Division of the invin- 
cible ArmadiX. I'lie mighty fleet, swarming 
with the heroes and aventnreros of Lepanto 
and the Jornada of Terccira, iincler captains 
whose very n-ames rang with the sonorous 
majesty of a Te Deuni — the Martinez dc Ite- 
caldes, the Miquel do Ottuondos, the Martin 
de Bertendonas, the Hugo de Moncadem, the 
Diego Flores Valdes, and the rest— had for 
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six xveuks staggered around the -whole eastern 
coast of Britain to tlie farthest Orkneys, under 
a series, of such blows from tempests, ill-luck, ; 
and incompeten t eonnnandership as liad never 
before rained down up>on a human enter- 
prise. Having lost hut t-wo ships out of 
their host to the enemy, they floundered 
blindly through unending storms on. inhos- 
pitable coasts, strewing their course along 
the Hebrides and the iron coasts of Gonn’acht 
with the wrecks of their regal galleons and 
treasure-ships, until the proudest soldiers 
of Europe were gnawing the flesh of their 
mules, and faint from their half rations of 
verminous biscuit, rotting garbanzos, and 
stinking water; and the Captain -general 
of the Ocean Sea, shut up in his cabin -with 
his despair, had no more cheerful orders to 
signal to the shattered remnants of his In- 
vincible Armada than to crawl back as best 
they might to the mourning land of Spain. 
The San Loranm had been reeling from 
storm to storm in the open sea, with furled 
sails and torn rigging, in the last extoemities 
of hunger and disease, when, caught in tliis 
night’s gale and in the wash of the rapid 
current inside the Bills, it was determined 
to run for the Ou’an Moh for food and 
shelter. . 

The friendly tongues of the fires ashore 
were confirmed by the shouts that were 
heard on the Galeaza from the occupants of 
the overturned curracli. Under the .swing 
of its mighty oars, the Galeaza was stretch- 
ing foiwai'd for the channel with the full 
momentum of its unwieldy bulk, with plenty 
of sea-room to clear the fires, which, to 
the helmsman, marked the Kiiui’atevdilla 
breakers, when a dull roai' to starboaixl 
struck like cold steel on the helmsman’s 
heart. The order to rest was whistled along 
the rowers’ benches. A faint white line 
began to show out of the murk. ’The next 
moment the rent in the clouds disclosed the 
fate awaiting the Galeaza. ’The breakers of i 
Kinu’atevdilla were roaring on the beam of j 
San Lorenzo a mile to the south. The ship i 
was driving headlong upon a coast which i 
was a jagged wall of iron. ’The clifis and' 
surges were still deep in Llie darkness. The ' 
order to' back full speed was shouted into i 
the waist, but, while the huge blades were i 
reversing, a great shudder shook every tiiu- 
. . her of the Galeaza, and every nerve of the 
Stoutest aventurero on hoard. The gigantic 
ship trembled like a wounded animal on the 
point of the low headland orr which it had 


struck. . Cannon and oulverin, mules, -wiiie- 
jars, treasure-ehests, went over the .side in 
vain, in the attempt to warp the Galeaza oft' 
her bed in the rooks and sands. Every .siio 
cessive billow started fresh seaiuM. Water 
was already hissing through the hold. She 
could only be torn off to go to pieces. Men 
with, bloodshot eyes were hacking at the 
ropes of the harcas with their hatchets. 
Others, worn with disease and hunger, prayed 
■with palms extended on their breasts, and 
stirred not. 

From the cove in which they had been 
thi'own up, Ca’hal and the Harper were near 
enough, to see the harcas launched in the 
surf, and tossing for a moment on the swell 
of some tremendous wave, apparitions of the 
lost throwing up their arms as the white 
deluges opened to swallow them. Planks, 
barrels, the bodies of horses and men began 
to be flung with deadly thuds upon the 
beach at their feet. One chaloupe alone 
righted itself. Their hearts thumped at 
their sides as they saw it clear the breakers 
at the Point. They heard a suppressed 
clamour of voices and scramblijig of feet 
among the cliffs overhead. Men were slid- 
ing down the crags which rose between the 
fires at Allatruffann and the cove outside 
which the Galeaza had gone aground. The 
chaloupe was already touching the sands 
when a -violent gu.st luirled it against a 
sunken rock and tore its timbers asunder as 
witli the crash of a hundred axes. But the 
wave on which it had been borne was already 
retreating, leaving the wrecked boat high 
and dry, and wliile the next wave was thun- 
dering forward half a dozen men crawled 
out of the broken timbers high up on the 
beach. 

The men knelt on the sands in a circle 
around one who, in a strong voice, recited 
the Antiphon: "JEoce do nuhihus coeli Domini 
miaericordia magiut!” There was a hush as 
though the screaming winds and thunderous 
seas had heard the voice of One stronger 
than themselves. The soldiers of Spain 
bowed their bare heads, fervent as monks in 
their choii’, and responded : “ Monies «i mara 
cantabunt corum, Deo laudeni!” 

Again came the thunders of the storm, 
mingled this time with discords more fear- 
ful still. With wild yells, figures burst 
from behind the rocks, and swarmed over 
the beach to-wards the kneeling Spaniards. 
The dawn was already piercing the haze, 
and Ca’hal could see one of the Spaniards, 
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■whose noble port, even without the great 
gold chain about his neck, was a sufficient 
emblem of command, advance towards the 
wi’eokers with extended hand. 

“We are brothers," he said, “come for 
your deliverance and the deliverance of our 
Holy Faith,” 

“ You are Byngham’s prisoners,” cried a 
voice in broken Spanish. “Your swords or 
your heads I ” 

“Ah! then, in. the name of Jesus and 
Santiago!” The Spaniard’s sword was out, 
and he lunged forward, but hunger and 
exhaustion were too much for him. He 
stumbled on the sands, and as he fell for- 
ward received the thrust of a broadsword 
deep in the lungs. 

The tragedy had passed in an instant, 
while the “Alleluia” of the Antiphon was 
still sounding. He who had recited it 
stalked forward from the circle of kneeling 
Spaniards, massive as a moving castle, and 
waving a great crucifix, banner-like, over his 
head, cried out in Gaelic : 

“My grief until the judgment-day, what 
is this? 0 Kinaul na wolla’ohtan! (ac- 
cursed breed!) did Christ die for such a 
people?” 

The wreckers withered as under the breath 
of an anathema. The foremost sank on 
their knees in the sands. Their teeth chat- 
tered as the cry, “The Abbot!” trembled 
on their lips. 

“Throw that sword down, or take from 
me a curse that will wound you deeper than 
a sword’s point!" 

The sword, still dripping with blood, was 
not lowered. “ I fear neither your curses nor 
your Spaniards. Leave the road, 0 Cleric, 

A groan of horror burst from bearded 
men, as the bloody sword glittered over the 
Abbot’s head. Others in the background — 
brawny Clandonnel Soots in iron caps and 
shirts of mail falling down to their naked 
red shanks — gave an approving growl. A 
barrel of aquardiente washed on the beach 
had already been broached. Eyes were 
kindling with an unholy flame. 

The Abbot stood terrible as a mountain 
on whose heights thuiidei’bolts were forging. 
Transferring the ci'ucifi.x to his left hand, 
with his right he seized the rapier from the 
wounded Spaniard. The sough of terror 
from the kneeling wreckers went up again. 
The Eedshanks closed in, somewliat daunted, 
watching their champion. The Abbot’s blade 
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was being wielded with the fleroe joy of a 
soldier again girt with his weapon after an 
age of fetters and inaction. The lightnings 
of the altar and the battle-field were blent in 
his eye. 

“Not you. Father, — not you!" A figure 
had risen up between the combatants. The 
rapier was snatched from the Abbot’s hand, 
and in his place Ca’hal O’Maelia .stood con- 
fronting Dowdarr’a. A pale, rosy light from 
tlie east was glowing upon Dowdarr’a’s red- 
gold Iiair and superb limbs. Ca’hal’s sword- 
arm contracted with some curious spasm of 
paralysis. For a moment the dripping sword 
in front of him vanished, and he was again 
in the boyish humour to sink down befoi’e 
his idol in wonder and worship. Standing 
there before the dawn in the glory of ruddy 
health, his head set upon its strong throne 
of shoulders and cheat with the grace of a 
young war-horse, liis figure clothed as with 
the sun in the resplendent jerkin and laces 
that had first intoxicated him with the 
braveries of the Gailliv, Dowdarr’a the Bed 
had never before appeared to him more 
dazzling with the prerogatives of a young 
god. But of a fallen god, alas! — for the 
bright blood of his cheeks was darkening 
into black purple with hate, and the very 
gold of his rich English attire •was tarnished 
by the night’s tempest, and his eyes were 
baleful lakes of fire. 

“Thanks to the Devil, it is you!” he cried, 
furiously running in with all his force. 
Ca’hal had to bound back to parry the tre- 
mendous thrust that was going straight for 
his heart. He felt the hot sting of steel 
somewhere about his breast, but the stroke 
was repulsed with a success that drew a 
curse from between lus antagonist’s white 
fangs. The wreckers watched with gaping 
mouths, while Ca’hal, taking a swordsman’s 
advantage of the young giant’s contempt 
and fury, turned the point of the broad- 
sword again and again, and then slipping 
within his guard, pricked Dowdarr’a hack, 
stupefied like a bull loosed from his first 
toril, and furious with the darts of steel that 
came in on him he knew not how. A shout 
rose from, the -wreckers. Do-wdarr’a had 
stumbled over the body of the Spaniard. 
He fell on his hack with a thud against the 
sands. The rapier had gone deep into the 
flesh of his sword-arm, and Ca’hal was stand- 
ing over him, his foot upon the broadsword 
which had slipped from the grasp of the 
wounded arm. 
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“Strike, in tiie Devil’fs nsimol” cried the 
wounded man, o vor whose head the point of 
the rapier waa glittering. 

“ If only the Dowdarr’a I once knew would 
live again — " 

“ An your eonquca’cd. slave to prepare your 
bridal bed ! Morravansg (with a winding- ] 
sheet upon you) for a, hypocrite ! The true 
depth of hell is not deep enough to cover my 
sluune tliis day.” The wounded arm began 
to seareli at hi.s girdle; his sgeo’au was 
glit(;erii:ig cold in his hand. Oi’hal drew 
hack to bo prepared for a spiing. The 
group around him sent fortVi a hollow cry, 
which struck on his heart like the note of a 
death-bell. Dowdarr’a had lifted his arm 
with a groan of anguish, and plunged his 
sgee’an into his own breast, deep to the 
hilt. 

“ There is stilt time for repentance. God 
and Mary are merciful,” cried the Abhot, 
kneeling and laying his ear to the heart 
from which no blood was coming. “Too 
late ! ” he said, standing sternly up. “ Let all 
traitors and apostates beware. All that a 
son of our Holy Ghnrch may say for him is, 
God forgive him !” 

Some crossed themselves, and wlusperecl 
"Amen!” with the sough of the wind in a 
lonely place. Others, hot with the lire of 
the aquardiente, closed in with the hungry 
growl of beasts of prey. The swoi'ds of 
(Ja’hal and Tirr’elach and the Spaniards oii- 
eompnssed him with a ring of .steel, hut tlie 
Abbot, firm-planted as the eternal rock, 
tossed them aside, and faced the glittering 
eyes and knives of the Redshanks. All in a 
moment the alarm-bell from the Keep 
clanged through the island, and the blasts 
of horns began to ring from hill to hill. . i 

“We’re still ,sLx stout .swords,” whispered 
Oa’iial. “ Fatlier, stand back and let ns try 
their edges on the Scots before the whole 
clan is down tipon ns.” 

“ Boy, the swords of all the legion.? of the 
Lord of Hosts are with ns,” was the calm 
reply. ^ 

“We’ll want them,” grumbled Tirr’olach. 
“ See ! here comes Grami’ya Uaile herself.” 

The Vanree’han Hung herself fi’oni the 
hack of her steaming pouy and halted for a 
moment while her eye took in the scene. 
Tile storm-cloud,? were still darkling as they 
hurried away in the rear-guard of the re- 
treating tempest, but the livid light from 
the oast was already clear enough to present 
every element of the tragedy to Graun’ya 


Haile’s keen eye at a glance— the gi'eafc 
Galeazir going to pieces witli every new 
thunder of the In'eakens at tlie Point of 
Glassillaun — the waves speckled with planks, 

' spars, chests, and dead men's bodies — the 
little beach, terrible with the roar <.if the 
corpse-laden surges — the .Abbot’.? uplifted 
erueifix and hare squai'e-set head towering- 
sternly in the midst of flashing weapons and 
eyes that flashed more savagely .still. ’Il'he 
apparition of the Vanree’han caused one of 
those unearthly liu.shea, in which the vei’y 
heating of the wa%'es seemed to deepen the 
silence. 

The thunders rolled again along the 
Abbot’s forehead. “ So this is your doing,” 
he said, striding forward to meet her. “ See 
how you will like your work !” He seiml 
her by the wrist, and di-ew her towards 
where the wounded Spaniard waa lying. Tlio 
wreckers stood overawed, with open mouths 
of wonder. The A^auree’han iiifidc no gesture 
of protest, though lier liand was being 
crushed as in a vice, and a sensation of being 
forced — of being dragged — forward came 
over her. The Abhot east her hand off and 
pointed downwards. Suddenly a cry sharp 
as the plunge of a sword tore her breast, 
and she flung herself madly on the sands 
beside the body. 

“Death of my heart!— my dream!” she 
groaned. “Oh no, no, not dead — he is not 
dead!” 

'J'he .sound of her voice thrillorl the dying 
Spaniard like some magician’.? draught. The 
dark eyes under the soft curves of the eye- 
brows opened with a delicious wonder, and 
lost themselves in the unfathomable deeps of 
tenderness that cried to him in the yearn- 
ing gaze of Graun’ya Haile. She raised his 
hand to her lips, and kissed it with a sacra- 
mental solemnity. The dark olive face, 
noble with the old Spani.sh beauty of Guz- 
man the Good, softened into a smile of 
divine content. 

“ It is you !” he whispered faintly. “ It is 
Heaven!” The smile was still there and the 
dark eyes still seemed to rest on her ; but it 
[ waa only seeming. The head fell back on 
i its bed of black curls as into a coffin. 

Tile wreckers, whose shirts of mail were 
not as proof against the shafts of death as 
their rugged hearts, held tlieir breath. Tlie 
words of anathema on the Abbot’s lips would 
not come. A wail of women somewliere 
behind, in the direction of the castle, rudely 
broke the stillness. 
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Grauii’ya Uaile’s ear pricked up. She 
.shu-fceJ (.11 lit3i' tent, as if called hack to the 
world froBi some deep dream, and stood 
haughtily erect. 

“ Wliat is it, niy Sheeva?” she cried to the 
attendant, who had just come on the scene, 
and stood tremblingly apart. 

The Sharrivaun’s eye, which had looked 
on reddened battle-axes and exploding cul- 
verin.s undauntedly, cowered under her mis- 
tress’s scrutiny. Her tongue grew too thick 
to permit her utterance. She Ml on her 
knees, atnmmering out, “My child, my 
child!” while the whole expanse of her 
purple-blue jaws and mighty hosom was 
shaking -with sobs that reverbeiated with 
the rumblings of an earthquake. 

“ Speak out — and quickly,” said the Van- 
ree'ban. “ Do you think it is tidings of hope 
there can be this day for me?” 

“A man of the Bourkes is just come across 
the Cu’an from the Gailliv, The MacWilliam 
—alas the deed ! — ” 

“Speak on, my Sheeval — Byngham has 
not dared — ” 

“Yesterday — on the Bowling-green of 
Cashlmin-Barry — ” 

“What! — slain ?— hanged like a churl?— 
the boldest sword, the ti’uest gentleman of 
Conn’acht !” groaned the Abbot, his hands 
clasped against his face. 

“Our chief, our adviser, and our mighty 
man!” 

“ And Byngham is on the march for the 
West for the plunder of the Spaniards.” 

The Abbot’s head rose like a mountain’s 
peak over the clouds, and his eyes .sent foi'tli 
darts of lightning. “ So, woman,” his terrible 
voice rang, “this is liow Bynghanr Ims re- 
warded you for your treason to Cliurch and 
country! Or was the tunrdcr of the Mac- 
William part of the plot too? — ^part of the 
price? — and is Byngham coming hut to share 
with you the wreckage of the Spaniard, the 
jewels of Don Alonso? Woe unto the clan 
that bred you ! May their silver be turned 
into dro.ss, and their wine he mingled with 
bitterness, and their strength he as the 
ashes of tow!” 

Graun’ya Haile was as if she heard not. 
As the sound of the Abbot’s commination 
died away she turned to him with head 
proudly arched, and an imperious wave of 
the hand, “Another time for this,” she 
said. “ 1 am not what you think me — at 


least, in so far as I have wronged those 
who are gone; it is enough that sadness and 
I will never sepai-ate from this day. My 
Sheeva, hasten to the castle, and see that 
these gentlemen of Spain receive proper 
entertainment. I would he alone ! ” and she 
waved her hand again towards the moun- 
tain-path from the beach. 

Her eye and the eye of the Abbot met, as 
in some silent duello. Tliere was that in 
the woman’s love and sorrow which over- 
awed him. He found himself moving silently 
away in the dii'ection in which her ey^e com- 
manded him. 

The beach was now swarming with the 
wild figures and rveapons of the clansmen 
roused from their beds of rushes by the 
alarm-bell. “I would be alone!” repeated 
the Yanree’han, turning towards them, im- 
patiently stamping her foot. The clans- 
men’s eyes rested greedily on the booty’' 
encumbering the beach, hut they turned 
sullenly away. The Bedshanks glowered 
mutinously behind their broadswords. One 
of them had sidled to tlio body of Don 
Alonso, fascinated by the great chain of 
gold about his neck, on which the first rays 
of sunrise were sparkling. He was already 
tearing off the chain. 

“A yeelminuch graundha! (you ugly mer- 
cenary !) do you dare ?" cried tho Vaiiree’han, 
whipping out her .sword and striking oif the 
fingers that held the chain. She stooped foi' 
tho gold ornament, and east it with all her 
strength far into the waves. “The man 
who looks for booty here this day will drown 
as deep as that chain of gold lies.” 

The old passion of love and fear for 
Graun’ya Uailo flamed out in presence of 
that haughty and commanding iigure. Tlie 
gigantic Eedshank cast an eye upon his 
wounded hand, and departed without a 
groan. The clansmen slunk away faster and 
faster, with downcast heads, dimly sensible 
they were in presence of a grief too strong 
[ to he argued with by stroke of sword or 
greed of booty. 

Graun’ya IJaile looked around. Tliore 
■was nobody left but tlie Sharrivaun, apart, 
silent, immovable as one of the Glassillanii 
rocks. She was alone in the tremenclous 
cathedral, whose walls were iron el ills, and 
whose organ music was the lamentation of 
the waves — alone with the dead, with her 
sorrow, and. with her love. 
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THE ORlMINAhITY OR DETTY MOOEE.‘ { 

Mary Willett had decided to emigrate. 
As this is not her story, it is unnecessary at 
this juncture to explain why. 

It was an October afternoon, but chilly; 
the frost had come too soon, and the leaves 
were too russet and too brown for the time 
of year, and the breath of the noith wind 
was cold, 

Mary stood by the window of Letty 
Moore’s kitchen, looking out. One takes a 
careless attitude sometimes when not quite 
at ease with the topic under discussion. 
Letty sat facing the light, which fell fully 
on her small-featured, large-eyed face, and 
showed the anxiety there. 

‘‘ I wouldn’t go, if I were you,” Letty said. 

“If you were me you just would,” Mary 
answered with a short laugh. 

You are so young,” Letty went on wist- 
fully. 

“ That is a fault one outgrows with time.” 

“ And you are so pretty.” 

“ That should help me,” 

“I don’t know that it does, always, when 
a girl has her way to make.” 

“It is decided that I am going, anyway, 
so there is no use in seeing the worst side of 
things now.’’ 

Letty began to cry. “Does John ap- 
prove?” she asked. John was Mary’s bro- 
ther. 

“Of course he does ; but for him I couldn’t j 
go^he will find the money; he says it is | 
only fair, since I am set on it.” I 


Letty wiped away her fast-falling tears. 
“I wish— I wish — ” she .said miserably. 

“ If there was any good in wishing.” Mary 
interrupted in a hard tone, “I should wi,sli 
that home was a happier place for lus young 
ones, and that John luiglit many you.” 

“That has been nothing but your fancy 
ever,” Letty said firmly, aud for the moment 
the bright flush of colour in her face made 
her almost as pretty as her friend. “Be- 
cause you like me you think he does, it’s 
nothing but that.” 

“I don’t know that he’ll evei' tell you of 
it,” Mary went on, “ having so little to offer 
you as things arc, but he has always been 
fond of you.” 

A current of thought ran, like slow and 
harmless flame, through Lotty’s mind; she 
had not a fortune, it was true, but she had 
her industry — that meant money, and a 
home of her own, in case John thought the 
paternal home was too full already. But 
girls do not enunciate thoughts of this kind, 
even to their closest intimates. Letty seemed 
to think in lightning fla.she8, but when she 
spoke her words were measured, and (pute 
irrelevant to the subject of her thoughts. 

“When do you mean to go?” she asked. 

“Next week, if I am living.” 

“Oh, dear,” Letty said with a bwsting 
sigh, “and the weather growing colder every 
day, and — everything I ” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

“I’ll give you my fur cloak,” said I,etty, 
hurriedly. “ It’ll not need much altering to 
fit you, and it’s that warm it’ll keep the life, 
in you, and I’ll make you a hood for the 
journey, a lined one, to fit clo.se round your 
face.” 

Mary threw her arms about her friend’s 
neck, and burst into tears, all her wounded, 
pride, her resentment, perhaps lier dread of 
the enterprise before her, finding utterance 
thus. 

Letty Moore was a pi’ofessional ; that is to 
say, she had been trained to dressmaking, 
and lived by it exclusively, in which I'espcct 
she differed fi’om several others at Grimpat, 
who worked at the business fitfully, and had 
some income apart from it. But thei'e was 
1 not a fortune in the industoy even to a pro- 
i fessional. No Grimpat woman ever thought 
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of inoi'fvtlifin Olio new dress in the year, and, recalled Mary’s quick rush of rapture at the 
where tliat was a good one, aucli aa a silk, mention, of the, hood, her half-whispered 
w’hv, it did for several Bubsequeiit years, of words, “If only everybody W'as as good as 
course. But tins involved few changea of you!” and felt that to break her promise 
fii.shion, and on the wdiole, was for the jieace was too grievous to think about, 
of mind of dressmakers. “ 1 don’t know how I'll face her, 'and that’s 

There were times when Letty wished that the truth,” she said, 
she was not the best dressnia.ker, wbieh goes The floor was littered with sci'aps, cut- 
to prove that she. was a little more of a ■ tings, and odds and ends. She began to sort 
woman and a little less of an artist than them meoliariically, putting the larger piece.s 
might have been believed, and that was back whence they had been taken, gathering 
when accident brouglit liei’ now and then a the .smaller bits into a covei'cd basket that 
sudden I'li.sh of woi'k and re-sponaihility. It she kept for I'efuse, opening ami .shutting 
was on the very evening of Maiy’s visit to the dz'awer-s mechanical ly, scarcely knowing 
her tliat old Mr. Tedford died, and as he what she did. 

was very well-to-do, and of the higho.st Suddenly she paused, and a kind of tremor 
re.npectahility, it .seemed as if the whole stole over her. In one of the drawers was a 
neighliourhood claimed kindred with him piece of silk whicli she had been oornmiB- 
:ind went into mourning. Letty stitched sioned to keep till the spring. Old Mrs. 
and stitched, and fitted, and altered, and Smith had bought it as a present for her 
sent home parcels all day long, so that the niece, and had entrusted it to the dressmaker 
eve of her friend’s departure had arrived pending her niece’s next visit. Letty with- 
hefore she found time to make in her fur drew the silk from its wrappings of tissue 
cloak the few alterations she had spoken of. , paper and laid it on the bed. On the outer 
When these were completed she locked up ' cover was the vendor’s name, “John Man- 
lier house and took the carrier’s cart to Nut- ' shall, Nutfoi'd ”. 

ford. She was bound to supply the hood i “ If only I had been in time,” .said Letty, 
she had promised, and there wa,s no suitable j “ I could have got a bit of that ; it's the 
material to be iprooiired nearer home. Owing , veiy thing.” 

to work and pre-oooupation, .Lettj'- had for- j Slie drew forth a fold of the silk and 
gotten that the day was a Thursday, and touched it w'iLh caressing fingers. The 
that the Nutford shops closed early on ) ground was black, with a pattern of triau- 
Thuvsdays. When she found the window.s ' gu lav patches of pink — a quaint, old-faishioned 
all shuttered and the doors all barricaded, ! pattern, the mode of an hour, a pretty but 
Letty’s natural conclusion was that Nutford j ephemeral thing ; but Letty did not know 
was also in mourning for Mr. Tedford. But that. She took her yard-measure and ran 
after a moment the reiisonahle explanation ' along the length of the piece. “ Nine yards,” 
occurred to her, and she sped finin house to ! she said. Those were not the days of volu- 
house and fi'otn street to street — in vain ; I minous sleeves or bouffant .skirts. “Three- 
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did not know tliafc the fever of a fh'St mis- 
doing was in her veins. 

She slept little tliat night, becanae she had 
Mary, and the hood, and John Willett, and 
all the others to think about. The thought 
that when Mary had gone she would aoarcaily 
hear of John, and certainly never anything 
intimate concerning him, added a conscious 
element to her depression. 

There was much excitement at the Wil- 
letts’ when Ijetty arrived there, almost as 
much as if the occasion had involved a 
marriage or a funeral. The neighbours had 
come to say good-hyej a few of the more 
intimate would remain to speed Mary’s de- 
parture, the others left their little gifts and 
good wishes and went away. 

To dispose of gifts at the last moment, 
when one is starting on a journey to another 
continent, involves trouble; Mary Avas very 
busy and excited, half-laughing, half-tearful, 
her sisters disposed to envy her, and to pro- 
mise that they would join her as .soon as slie 
advised them to do so, while Mrs. Willett 
moved about like a large and solemn Min- 
erva, talking mournfully of wilful children 
and the dangers that arvaited those who 
were ungrateful for a home. 

Letty had detei’mined to go with Mary to 
Nutford; she wanted her to wear the cloak 
on her journey to Liverpool, but she did not 
want her to wear it at Giimpat, wliero it 
would be recognized. When she had said 
good-bye to her friend sbe woidd go to 
Marshall’s and match the silk. She did not I 
acknowledge this even to herself, hut it is i 
possible that aiiiid licr sorrow and her fears 
she found it not altogether unpleaisant to 
travel half an hour side by side with Mary’s 
. brother. 

The leave-takings were over at last, and 
Mary, a little despondent, a little elated, 
steamed away towards the New World. 
Letty watched her out of sight, wiped her 
tears, and then took her way briskly to- 
wards the draper’s. The practical trod hard 
on the heels of the dramatic, as always 
happens in this mixed life of ours. 

Mr. Marshall could not match the silk; he 
said it was usclc.ss even to attempt to do so ; 
tliat the dress was one of a set purchased in 
lengtlis and so retailed, that he bought the 
lot at a clearance sale, and had not the 
faintest idea where they had been made. 

Letty tViought she would faint Avhen she 
received this information ; floating darkness 
seemed to shut the man’s unimaginative face 


away from her, and the breath on her lips 
felt cold. Mr. Marshall Avas frightened—he 
caught at her hastily across the counter, and 
helped her to seat herself. “ Ton are not 
Avell,” he said. 

“Not just too Avell,” sllo answered dully, 
“I have been working very luird lately, 
owing to Mr. Tedfoi'd’.s death, you know, 
and then to see Mary Willett go aAvay has 
been a kind of trial ; she is my oldest friend.” 

“The world is full of trouble,” said Mr. 
Marshall ; the occasion demanded speech, 
and he could not think of any more apt or 
apposite, 

Letty .said nothing; she leaned lior arms 
on the counter and contemplated him in pale 
dismay. 

“You don’t knoAv even if that hit of silk 
was French or English?” she asked, after 
a pau.se. 

“ I don’t know ii thing about it but Avhat 
I have told you. Is it very important that 
it should be matclied?” 

“The dress length is a hit slioi’t for what 
I Avant; I can’t make it the Avay it was 
intended, unless I get three-quarters of a 
yard more.” 

“Then you'll have to make it some other 
way,” the man ansAVored pleasantly. “What 
■would you say to a bit of black or a bit of 
pink for trimming?’’ 

Letty shook her head as she ro,so. “No, 
no,” she said, “it wouldn’t be a bit of good; 
nothing Avill be any good but just the silk 
ifcaedf.” 

Mr. Marshall looked after her as she wont 
down the shop. “She works too hard,” he 
Siiid, “and she is a nice little body-getting 
on, too, when one comes to think of it. She 
has been a regular customer of mine for 
seven or eight yeai's.” Then Mr. Marshall 
sighed, though neither he nor anyone else 
could liave told Avhy. 

Letty Avent down the street like one in 
a dream. The cold north Avind ruffled her 
hair and fluttered her trim skiits, and bleAv 
coldly into her distended eyes. “I am a 
thief,” she was saying to herself, “a thief!" 
Taking the silk when she believed she could' 
put it hack scarcely seemed a liberty, much 
less a crime ; now its aspect was altogether 
diflerent. 

“I wonder Avhat I’m to do!” the girl said 
to herself. There AVere Avomen to whom she 
would have gone immediately and made 
confession, and offered anything in compen- 
sation for the missing material ; but in Mrs. 
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Smith’s case this was not to be thought oh 
Mrs. Smith would simply tell, the whole 
parish that Letty Moore was not honest, or 
to be trusted, because she had stolen a piece 
of her silk gewn. Then the thought of John 
■VVillett came into Letty’s miucl, and of how 
he would receive this tidings. “ What will 
become of rue, any way!” she said. 

“Til not charge her for any tiling but the. 
bare making,” said Letty. “ Til put in all the 
lining and bone free, and give her value that 
way, and I’ll line the bottom of the skirt 
with a bit of .silk ; if she notices it. Til say I 
liad it by me, and slio is welcome to it.” 
Then she sighed again ; it .struck her already 
that the path of the wrong-doer is a tortu- 
ous one, and Letty was very fond of plain 
dealing and straight ways. 

When she I'eaehod home, she took out the 
piece of silk and looked at it ; then she be- 
gan to cry in a tired way. “ To think of me 
being a thief ; but it’s just what I am. I 
suppose it’s this way people begin to rob 
banks and get sent to prison. I wonder will 
slie find out? if she doesn’t I’ll — ” she did 
not know what wild condition she wanted to 
offer to destiny, she only knew that she was 
ready to promise anything provided sho 
escaped the eousequeneea of this one mis- 
doing. Meantime, Mrs. Smith had also been 
to Nutford, and had also had an errand to 
John Marshall’s, and thus, by one of the evil 
chances which overtake certain unfortunates, 
.she sat down in the very chair poor Letty 
had vacated, and wa.s welcomed by Mr. Mar- 
shall with just the same smile and the same 
insinuating nioveinunt of the liancls. Mrs. 
Smitli laid her reticule on the counter, 
opened it, took out Iier list, and spoke first 
of bombazine. 

Wliile Ml'. Marshall waited on her, .she 
picked up abstractedly the strip of silk 
Letty had left hehind, and wound it absent- 
mindedly round the finger of her cotton 
glove. When her purchases were effected, 
and she was about to open her purse, the bit 
of silk caught her attention for the first 
time. 

‘L-Vnothcr bit of my silk, Mr. Marshall,” 
she said, unbending. “Have you got a 
new consignment of them dress lengths? I 
wouldn’t mind a black one for myself, if 
jam have a black as good a bargain.” 

Mr. : Marshall shook his head. “ It’s a 
mre chance to get such goods as they were, 
HO cheap. One doesn’t do that twice in half 
a dozen years. I could sell them ten times 


over if I had more. There was a young lady 
in to match one of them a while ago, and slic, 
is just distracted that there is not more to 
be had. That’s her pattern round your 
linger.” 

“ Mr. Marshall,” said Mrs. Smith impres- 
sively, “you told me you had just one pink 
and black, and that you sold it to me, yet 
here’s another pink and black of somebody 
elsc’s!” 

“Wliatover I told you at the time wa.s the 
truth,” said Mr. Marshall, with dignity. 
“There is no need to say what isn’t, to soil 
my goods.” 

“But here’s another pattern of the same,” 
Mrs. Smith persisted. “ Who brought tln.s 
pattern?” 

“ It was Miss Moore.” 

“Letty Moore the dre.ssraaker ! Well, 
now, to tliink of that ! .Fancied my silk for 
herself, I suppose, and thought to match it. 
But you haven’t another, you say? Well, 
I’m ghul of that; set her up, indeed, with a 
gown like my niece’s. Now she’s cut this 
pattern, off my piece ; I don’t call that deal- 
ing on the square, do you?” 

“Miss kfoore is a very respectable young 
woman, and wouldn’t do anything she couldn’t 
stand over, I’m sure,” said Mr. Marshall, with 
decision. “I have done business with her 
for a very long time, and I have a gi'eat 
regard for her.” 

“That’s as may be, Mr, Marshall; but if 
she’s cut a pattern off my stuff, I don’t call it 
on the s<iuare, and so I’ll tell her.” 

Letty was not feeling at all well that 
afternoon. 'There are mental slwcks that try 
the sensitive as much as a period of illness, 
In town communities the filching of a small 
piece of material would not seem a very 
serious matter; the culprit would regard it 
with indifference, and the defrauded jierson 
would probably not take it very much to 
heart. Bat Gi’imj)at morals were very rigid ; 
neither Letty nor anybody else regarded a 
breach of the eighth commandment lightly. 

“ She’ll not want the gown till the spring, 
and in that time, maybe, the Lord will 
somehow give me a cliance of putting things 
right,” the girl said; but she was not liope- 
fiil. Letty meant to pi'ay very liard, and to 
practise divers good deeds in anxious dosiro 
of a miracle. But instead of a, mir-acki from 
the sky, came Mrs. Smith up tlie garden 
path— reticule, umbrella, and widow’s weculs 
complete. 

“I called to speak about that bit of silk 


that you took charge of for my niece,” said 
Mrs. Smith, after an intercliange of greet- 
ings. She had: not failed to ohserire Lefty’s 
start of dismay, and the sudden pallor that 
followed it. f 

“.Ye,s, Mrs. Smith.” 

“ I'm not sure when my niece will be com- 
ing, and so I thought I’d as well send her 
the bit of stuff, and lot her have it made up 
at home ; so I’ll take it.” 

“I’ll send it,” said Letty, “it’s too much 
for you to carry.” 

“Not a hit,” .said Mrs. Smith, “the weight' 
of nine yards of sill!: is neither here nor 
there. I gave you no linings, did I?’ 

The girl answered “No”, faintly. 

“ Then it will be the lighter to carry.” 

Letty went upstairs and took out the piece 
of silk, and folded it neatly with Imnds that 
were as cold as ice. She knew she was going 
to he found out and ruirred. At the moment 
she wished that she could die; if she were 
dead, her misdeed and Mrs. Smith’s oom- 
rneirts thereon would matter less. She stood 
with , her hands resting on the folded parcel, 
waiting for some merciful miracle of this 
kind, hut none came. Her heart beat slowly 
and. faintly, but it kept on heating. When 
Letty saw that help would not come from 
this quarter, she went downstairs. 

“You’ve tied it up, have you?” said Mrs. 
Smith, a little suspiciously. “ You mightn’t 
have done that without measuring it, for 
fear you might give me somebody clse’s piece 
. instead of my own.” 

“ That’s your piece, right enough,” said 
Letty dully. “There was only one of that 
sort.” Then she clutched at her teiTor with 
desperation. “ I’ll measure it for yon, if yon 
like, Mrs. Smith.” 

Tliis offer reassured the elder lady. “ Not 
at all, Mias Moore,” she said with some 
cordiality. “It's been, all right in your 
hands, I’m sure.” Then she took her leave 
graciously enough. . * 

Letty looked after the old rvonian’s rigid 
figiu'e as she walk<!d away. “Maybe .she 
won’t open it for a while, and in the interval 
I’ll make her a present worth twice the viilue 
of what I’ve took, then she’ll know, if she 
thinks about it at all, that I’ve paid her back.” 

; But Mrs. Smith was not the type of . par- 
.son to act in such an irrelevant manner ; she 
took off her bonnet and shawl and gloves 
: when she reached home, but she measured 
the silk before she put them away, and the 
silk was three-quarters of a yard short. 


: “One never knows people,” said the lady, 
nhdding to herself, “I would have thought 
Letty Moore as honest as the sun. Well! 
I’ll show her up.” / 

Drama was rather remote from Mrs. 
Smith’s experience, but she sarv a good many 
dramatic possibilities in the present silua- 
i tion, itnd they exhilarated her. .lloistdf as 
a confiding and defrauded person, Letty 
Moore as an abashed culprit, who had long 
traded on the good faith of the community, 
and the whole of Gidmpat for an admiring 
audience, afforded a striking situation. Mrs. 
Smith banked up the fire with iishe-s, be- 
cause she intended to be absent some time; 
then she went back to Letty Moore’s. 

Letty was sitting behind the geraniums 
by the window. She did not feel able to 
work that evening, and so was thankful that 
work was rather slack. Thus it happened 
that she saw Mrs. Smith come in at the 
little gate. At tlie moment she w^as not able 
to meet her; like a terrified child she ran 
upstairs and hid her face in the pillow of her 
little bed. 

Mrs. Smith knocked till she was tired, 
then she lifted the door latch and entered. 
Thfi kitchen was empty, but the worthy 
woman concluded that Letty was at home, 
otherwise she would not have left the door 
on the latch; she therefore sat down to 
await her appearance. 

Letty had hcfird the knocking; the lifting 
of the latch was a softer sound, and did not 
I'eaeh her. In the protracted silence which 
followed she concluded that ^rs. Smith had 
gone away, and so, after a she picked 
up courage to descend the stairs, But Mrs. 
Smith was sitting in wait for lier at the- 
stair-foot. 

The good woman had rehear.sed every 
form of accusation in the interval, and had 
thought of saying, “You stole my silk, give 
me back my silk”; but at sight of the girl, a 
milder mood came ovoi' her, and she said, 
politely enough, “ I called about that silk, it 
seems shorter than when I left it with you.” 

“ It couldn’t be .shoi-ter, Mrs, Smith,” said 
Letty, looking at her antagonist with terri- 
fied eyes. “'What could make it sliorter?” 

“That’.s what I don’t know,” said the 
visitor firmly; “I only know that I gave 
I yon nine yards of silk, and that you gave me 
I back eight and a quarter. I know, too, that 
you were trying to match it, for I found the : 
1 pattern at Marshall’s.” 

I Letty sat down, her hands lying listlessly 


in lap, liei' face pale aiifl afcviekeu. 
lAiople have committed a mimlei' aud felt 
h.'KM overvvluiiued, at the mojuenb of arrest, 
t!\nu did lionest, iiprigl.it little Letty Moore, 
in face of tlio knowledge that she was dis- 
iiovei'od to have ‘‘conveyed" three-quarters 
of a yard of cheap silk. 

“.1 needn’t deny that I took it, Mrs. 
fimitli, since you know all about it,’’ she said 
slowly. “ .[ didn’t know it was a dress 
length. I thought it had lieen cut off the 
piece, and that I could match it, 1 knew it 
came from Marshall’s.” 

“ And what did you waut with my silk — 
what had you to do with it?” said Mrs. 
Smith, her anger rising. “It w;is .stealing, 
wliatever you say.” 

“I had promised Mai'y Willett a hood, 
but with Mr. Tedford’s death and all, I was 
kept busy until the hist minute; when I 
wont to buy the silk the shops were all 
closed. Tf they had boon fhimiiat .shops, I 
would have knocked and made them open, 
but I couldn’t do that at Nutford. I felt as 
if I couldn’t break my word to Mary. Your 
silk was hero in the house, and when I was 
looking for something that would do I came 
on it ; I thought if I took what I wanted off 
it I could put it back the next day, but Mr. 
Marshall says it can’t be matchod, I am 
(piite willing to make it good to you in any 
way you like.” 

“ I’ll have my bit of silk, or nothing,” said 
Mrs. J^mitli frigidly. “I don’t want your 
numt‘y, or your trimmiiins, nr your match- 
iiig'.s, 1 iiKst want my matciial hack again, 
and I’ll itiivo it, or il’l'l know why.” 

betty said notliing, but lier silence and 
her stricken attitude, instead of mollifying 
Mi’.i. Smith, goaded her to fury. 

“ If tliorc’.H law in the land or in the 
tihnrcli,” she went on, her voice rising, “I’ll 
take the mask off your face— -a meek, preten- 
tious, whited acpulehre. To think of the 
gow.n.s, and cloaks, and linings folk have en- 
trusted to you, Letty Moore, bolieving in 
you as if you were the Gospel ; it’s easy to 
see now liow you eouve to bo so well-to-do, ' 
with three-quarters off here, and a yard off 
there, but I’ll open people’s eyes.” I 

Letty rose and stood before her accuser, 

“You’ll have to do what you think right,” 
she said, in a suffering, toneless voice. “I 
never took a thread or a hook-aivd-oye be- 
longing to living woman in my life hefons. 

I have told you just the tnith of how I 
camo to do it this time.” 


i Mas. iSinitli gave a snort of infinite scoi ri. 

I “Every thief who is caught says it was the 
fir.st time. 'We’ll see how many folks have 
t missed things when I .show you up. And 
you teaching in the Sabbath School, too ! 
Weil, next Sabbath you can teaeh the eighth 
commandment. To think of aucha— -a wliitud 
sepulchre!” In her vocabulary Mrs. Sinifcb 
could not at tlie moment find another terni 
as scathing. As she spoke she went, out, 
and banged the door heavily holiind her. 

Letty resumed the seat she had quitted, 
and leaning her elbows on tlie table, took 
her face between her hands. She felt quite 
cold, and her pulses heat in languid throbs. 
Mrs. Smith would tell everyone tliat she 
had stolen her silk, and one and another 
would come to think, in time, that she had 
always been diabonest. It would ruin her 
business, but a hundred times worse than 
that, it would ruin her good name. To 
think of all the people who trusted her 
learning that she was a thief 1 To think of 
the minister, and John Willett, and his 
mother, who, in her own way had been dis- 
posed to favour her! The talk would croe]i 
to Nutford, too, and Mr. Marshall, who had 
always thought so well of her as a oustomer, 
would probably set someone in future to 
watcli her when she entered, lest she should 
secrete the reels of .cotton or remuantB of 
ribbon that were lying loose. 

At this thought two slow tears of bitter 
suitering ran slowly the length of Iter ptile 
cheeks. ^ 

“God knows 1 didn’t mean to .steal,” she 
said aloud, iind the tones fell curiously on 
the still air. “God knows I never defriiuded 
iitiui or woman before of anything in all the 
dtiys of my life.” T'heu after a long pause 
she iidded, “There is always God.” 

She faced the position with despairing 
patience. Even God could not bring her 
blamelessly through it, because she had 
taken the piece of silk; .she irria guilty. Had 
.she been wrongly accused, slie would bavo 
mot whatever followed, confidently I'oi'cscc- 
ing her ultimate justification; Imt for the 
guilty justification was impossihle. “ I. can 
never liold up my head again,” she said 
blankly. 

After a little, the sense of pbysieal jivos- 
tration pjissiug away, she rose and resorted 
to her needlework mcclnuiicully. Ihxt it 
di'opped from her limi> hauds- Klio felt bn) 
tired, too stupid, and unintoTosted. 

It was towards dusk when the dour 
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opened, and the minister came in. The 
moment .'ilie S!i\v him Letty knew what he 
had come to apeak about. 

JVti'. 'W’itherow wiia a tall, slim man with 
a oleavly-eut and rather rigid faee, ii face to 
which aiixietiea about his congregation had 
added aa mnny lines as Uie years had done. 
In creed Mr. Witluirow was a (lalviuist of 
the tiilvinists, whose ideas of Ileavon, and 
Iminwtality, and the Jhiy of Jiidgnient 
were as clearly defined as Ms knowledge of 
week-day and. Bacvameiit seiwicea. Mr. 
Witherow had never doubted once in his 
whole lifetime that, at the Day of Judg- 
ment, he would be called by name to answer 
before the assembled nations for each iudi- 
vidual mendjer of tlie congregation com- 
mitted to his charge. In his dreams Mr. 
Witherow frequently heard himself asked 
in a voice that was like a thiinder-iieid, 
“Biehard Witliemw, wliat of hndrow Wil- 
son? .Richard Witliorow, what of William 
Burt, ciommitted to you in the long past?” 
Tlii.s made him tliaukfui that Ids congrega- 
tion wms stnall ; it made the attendant 
anxieties less, and whowefl him a shorter 
period of reckoning on the Dread Day. .But 
it kept his life hero very .stronufius, and 
loaded him with a sense of pursonal re.spon- 
siliility that is not generally felt in the 
profession. 

” I have had a visit from M’.i«. ymith,” the 
minister began simply. “She is in a terrible 
state aborrt three-quarters of a yard of .silk 
that she says you cut off her dress length.” 

“I took it,” said Betty slowly. “1 told 
her L took it.” 

Mr. Witherow inellnocl Ids head sorrow- 
fully. “I did not mean to steal, and she 
.knows that,” Letty pursued steadily. “I 
offered her any compensation she would 
.acoept— ” 

“She wishes to have you made an example 
of; she says you ought to be excommuni- 
cated,” said Mr. Witlierow, and his thought 
was iis serious as his words. 

“If you will sit down, sir, I will tell you 
just how it happened,” said .Letty, “and 
then if you think well to cut me off from 
the means of grace— I sha’n’t conqilain.” 
Thun she told .all the .story over again, amid 
; i . sloWj, unheeded tears, . 

“It is very unfortunate,” Mr, Witherow 
; ;Said with a sigh, when she had concluded. 
“To borrow a piece of silk without leave 
was a very small thing in itself, but it is an 
opening of the door to evil, Wlien people 


borrow uionoy in that way, meaning to ])ui 
it back, the act somestimes liriugs tlicmi peinil 
.servitude.” 

.Letty gave a sbudthu'. “ I hiiv(! bi.seii 
thinking it all ovit,” she said; “in old tinu« 
people wore himgcil for as little ns this.” 

“ Liidoetl ye.s,” said the ndnistsu’ thonglit- 
fiilly, “pooide were lianged <ir traiisixul/cd 
for the mowist trilhw; a man go(. |■olll■(elm 
years’ penal sei'vjtmlo once, and died under 
sentence, tor stealing a jiotato-pie. W'e haw, 
reason to thank Clod wm are not so cruel 
nowadays." 

“ 1 suppose .she could have mo arresled?” 
said Letty in a dreaiy voice. 

I “I dare say slie could, and fined, but 1. 
don’t think she will, thoiigli 1 hold her to be 
a rather bad kind of (Iiristian; slie only 
wants to expose yo\i, and she will do that, 
talking among the neighbours.” 

“ I think the best thing 1 eaii do i.s to 
restore sovenfold and tlum to go away fi'oin 
Imre,” tlie girl said huskily. “I’ll make as 
g(W)d a living among strangers as 1 can do at 
flrimpat, tmeo [ have lost my character, and 
i would rathei’ not wmit for the old neigh- 
bours to give me the cold slioidder. J. ujcaut 
no harm, Ood knows, but I’ll liav(i to tiilce 
the coiisecpioncos of doing harm, all tlie 

“ When Mrs. Hmith came I reasoned with 
her,” said the minister slowly. “ 1 told her 
she was showing a very bad spirit, even if 
you were guilty, which I did not belicvo, I 
talked to her very seriously.” Thun he rose, 
to go. “I will talk to her again,” he said. 
“Have you any objection that I should 
oiler to restore sevenfold? The Scriptures 
do not speak of more, and fourfold was 
generally held to bo sufficient.” 

“A hundredfold,” said Letty rvith a sob. 
“I have a little money' .saved in all these 
years. I’ll give her anything she asks,” 

Mr. Witherow felt very depre.ssed as he 
walked down the road, not so much by the 
thought of Letty’s individual aufforuig ns at 
the thought of all the suffering tlwt so often 
follows inado(iuato causes. “No doubt it is 
because .she belongs to the elect that lier 
first step astray is punished so sevei'ely,” he 
said with a sigh. Mr. Witherow tinnly 
believed that the path of the elect hero was 
thick with thorns, but in compensation he 
held that these made for the safety of pedes- 
trians towards tlie .Kingdom. Then his 
thoughts reverted to Mrs. Smith, She cer- 
tainly W’as an unlovely Christian, but she 
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had been placed in his care, and he -was 
responaible for lier. Her unloveliness would 
not justify liim if he had one day to answer 
“ ,1. do not Icnow ” to tlio qno.stioii “ Eicliard 
Witherow, wliat has become of Sarah 
(Smith?" 

“Ill toll her of Lefcfcy’s offer," he said; “if 
she declines to iicoeiit it, I’ll excommunicate 
her for her lack of charity — and tlmt will 
RiU'pri.se lier more than lofsing her silk,” he 
added, smiling for the first time. 

Mrs. Smith waa having tea when Mr. 
Witherow called on her. She was looking 
bright and animated, because she anticipated 
interesting results from the several calls she 
intended to psiy before bed-time. 

Mr. Witiujrow took off his hat as he 
entered, but ho did not aensept the .seat Mrs. 
Smith indicated, not intending to unbend to 
the intimacy implied in a sitting attitude. 

“I have been to see Miss Moore,” he 
Ixjgiin gravely, “and I have learned all 
pai'ticulitr.s regarding your loss. Miss Moore 
is willing to restore the value of the silk 
sevenfold. What i.s its vahie?" 

“The piece <’,OHt twenty-seven shillings.’’ 

“Tlien let us assume, that what sho took— 
hniTowed under a mi.siipprehen.sion, actually 
— is worth half-a-crown. In lieu of that, 
sho autliorfees me to olfer you seventeen -and- 
si.’cponct!." 

“ I won’t take it,” said Mrs. Smith trium- 
phantly. ‘H. would rather show her up than 
have the price of twenty silk dresses,” 

“ If you don’t accept Mks Moore’s offer,” 
said the minister imperturbably, “I will 
summon you befoi'e tho Session. A woman 
wlio would want to destroy the character 
and pro.spect8 of a girl who has lived in our 
midst since childhood, and is a credit to tho 
community — ” 

“A. canting publican," interrupted Mrs. 
Smith. 

“A. credit to tho conimmiity,” Mr. Withe- 
row repeated fumly. “Tlie woman who 
would want to cle.stroy her and her prospects 
for a half-crown matter, is not only a bad 
Christian, but a bad woman.” 

“Mb!” said 'Mrs. Smith, with a shriek. 

“If the malter conie.s before tlic Session 
wo shall have no option hut to excommuni- 
cate you,” Mr. Witherow went On. “It will 
be a great grief to your children in America 
to learn that tlio ohuveh in wdiich their 
fidher was an elder has been obliged to 
excomniunioato their mother. It will be a 
blot on tbo family history.” 


I “I want nothing hut my own again, I 
I have a right to that,” Mrs. Smith maintained 
I stoutly, I)ut the usual colour of her cheek 
looked thin and veinous, and lier lireatli 
came hurriedly. 

“To restore your own little bit of silk is 
impossible under the circumstances. Aliss 
Moore acknowledges that she took it. The 
Bible exacts nothing hut confe.saion and 
fourfold restitution ; Mias Moore offers seven- 
fold — you had better accept, her offer," 

“She’s got you on her side,” said Mrs. 
Smith bitterly. “ A sleek, canting — ” 

“Mrs. Smitli," said the inuiistcr, “I hope 
I shall always he found on the side of the 
merciful. I desire nothing better eitlior now 
or at the bast Day. The wisli to ruin a ]joor 
young friendless girl could only be prompted 
by the devil, and as a niinistev of the Gospel 
I will oppose it, in every corner of tho 
parish. This is my last word. I am very 
soiry that a woman of your ago, so long held 
in esteem by the iieigliliours, should liavo 
ever wished to act such a cruel and evil part, 
Good-evening.” 

Mr. Witherow hiwl scarcely reached the 
little gate outside tho cottage ere Mrs. Smith 
was after him. “T will lake that seventeen- 
and-sixpeiKic,” she said. 

Mr. Witherow turned. “Do you under- 
stand what that binds you to?” ho asked. 
“ If you accept restitution, and subHcrpientlj' 
talk of your loss, 3'ou will he guilty of 
slander, a serious offence in the eyes of the 
law of the land.” 

“I wouldn’t ho bothered with it,’’ said 
Mrs. Smith fiercely. “ To tie one hand and 
foot and tongue, and evei-y thing, and call 
this a free country, too ! ” 

Mr, Withei’ow laid his hand on the old 
woman’s trembling shoulder. “Mrs. Smith,” 
be said, “your husband was one of the olde.st 
elders in my congregation when I was 
ordained; his was a gentle and beautiful 
nature; he was one of tho Elect — his 
memory is j'et fragrant in our midst. You 
are yourself a woman, the mother of other 
women; you have been young; possildy U\at 
experience is not so remote that jmu are 
unable to reea.ll it. Try on that account to 
feel generously, and, becau.se of all tliat is 
honourable in your life - history, to act 
generously towards a sister womtm. No ruie 
over regrets a good deed, while a dollberiite 
cruelty cajinot fail to pbiiit a sharp tliorn in 
that last pillow on which oa,ch of us nriiKt 
ultimately lay his or her dying head. You 
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}iave now im opiMrtnnity of behaving nobly 
iintl jnakiiijr me proud of you. I will leavo 
it to youi’nolf to tliiuk whether or not you 
will oiubraee tluv opportunity.” 

Towards eight o’clock Letty Moore was 
reading her Rible; there are tinifw wlien 
people find thii,t the only refuge. “ ‘.I. will 
lift uji mine eyes unto tlio hills, from whence 
eoiuetlimy help’,” hIus read aloud; as sho did 
so, she turned her face iiivoluntorily towards 
tlie wiridow; but it wa.s night, and the Wind 
was down, At that laoniojit there came a 
peremptory knock to the door. Letty opened 
it, and Mrs. Smith came in. To see the girl 
quail at her approach gave the old woman 
her last moment of evil pleasure. 

"T came to .speak about that silk,” she said. 

Letty did not answer; sho only waited for 
the terrible announcement that was likely 
to fnlhiw. “ I was thinking that maybe you 
might like to buy the whole of it,” she went 
on. “It oo.st twenty-.s6ven shillings lu 
; you can have it for that.” 

Mrs. Smith was surprised and a littlo dia- 


itiayed at the pasision of T.oityVi siulden 
burst of tears. “You are a good woman,” 
slip said between her .sobs, “a good, good 
woman, though I thought luu'd things iilmut 
I suppose it was because I. was that ■ 
miserable. You are a good woman!” 

TiOtty always maintained that nobody 
knew till) greatness of .iVIi'.s. tSmith’s naturo 
till there was ooeasion to test it; in proof of 
lier greatness she luMueed tliat Mv.s. vSmith 
hated to be praised. When Ijiitty inarried 
John AVillett, Mrs. Smith sat beside the 
minister at the wedding-feast. Beyond the 
circle of those three, there never ci'cpt a 
whisper of Letty’s misdoing; it i.s the soli- 
tary seeret the latter ever kept from her 
husband. As to the piece of silk, it .still lies 
in Letty’s best- room bottom drawer, ajid 
when she wants to remind herself that well- 
meaning poople, may go far astray under ‘ 
middon temptation, or that hmnan hearts 
are often kindiw than the eai'cless would 
believe, sho takes out the piece of silk and 
looks at it. 
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[Frank Fraidcfort Mooro was born in 
i Limerick, on the l&th of May, 18.05. He 
was educated at the Royal Academical In- 
stitution, Belfast. Mr. Moore is something 
of a traveller, having got as far afield as 
Africa and India, and his travels have helped 
him considerably, especially in those wonder- 
stories with which he has pleased boys. Ho 
w.as a journalist for many years, until his 
gifts as a novelist made it possible for him 
to depend on them alone. He had written 
many boys’ books, plays, poems, and stories 
: before he made his first happy hit as a nove- 
list with I Forbid the Banns. Since then hi.s 
career has been one long list of successes. 
This Jnsmiiy Bride., The Impiident Comedian, 
The. Fatal Gift, The Millionaire, A Nest of^ 
Liioifls will bo fresh in people’s minds. His 
i plays have been produced at the Lyceum, 
Opiera Cumitiue, and elsowhoro. Mi'. Moore 
, has also published two volumes of verse. 
Tlie following extract from The Fatal Gift 
is given by kind permission of Mr. M!ooro 
mi his publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson & 
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The Park was not so greatly crowded when 
the sisters left Lord Harrington’s house with 
Lord Blaiityre to return to VVostminster. It 
was Maria who had been thoughtful enough 
to suggest sending away the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s carriage. She was .sure, .she said, that 
Lord Blantyre would be civil enough to 
be their escort home, and her mother had 
acquiesced: there was, she knew, always a 
chance of a commotion (,aking place as they 
walked in the Pai’k, and if another were to 
occur, the king could scarcely refuse her 
daughters a military guar'd. 

But before the girls and their friend, Lord 
Blantyre, had more than rcaduid the Broad 
Walk, the cry had gone foi'th tliat the Hibci'- 
nian beauties were return ing on foot from 
the Palace ; and in a few minutes they were 
surrounded by a greater number of adniirens 
than had ever assembled in the same place. 
The crowds were, however, respectful ; the 
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'li'inli anti poricj's liiul cuiiMwl to 

ituiko fclio protf ctinn of tlu! iaditia a tiunation 
of patriotism, and when tlioir prctetoi's 
(li tappoitrod tlio Uthc'i lau uo lisk of licinj' 
ituiljlitHl. 'rito I'cHpi'ct aliown to thoiu niion 
this tn-fiisiou was vory luavkod. 'I'htij' walkwl 
steadily oiiwai'd liotwocu thu MinliH of tlits 
onlookeva, moat of whom hold th«ir hats in 
their hands. 

“ J.f wo were actuiilly pi'intieasua wo oouhhi’t 
he more re.speotfnlly ti-eated," Hiiid Hetty. 

“ Oil, tin's is the hour of our greatc.sfc glory I ” 
cried Maria, looking at IjOi'd idantyre. 

Before lie could answer, their w-ay wa.s 
barred by a tall man witli a atoop, and 
curious gi'ay eyes tliat Heciuod to look be- 
yond the faoe.s on whieli they wore turimd. 
Ho. wore a coat of Hobor Ime and tho hands 
of a clergymiiii. 

Ho Mtoppod from thu crowd at one Hide, 
and stood directly in the way of the girls, 
holding up hiw hand. 

“ Bear hidiew,” he cried, “ 1 am a meaftongcr 
of tho Lord sonfc to speak a word in your ciii‘s. 
Yon aro commanded by ilm Loi'd to hearken 
to me. Nay, air,” — Lonl Biaiityrc had made a 
protesting motion witli hi.s hamhi, — “ nay, sir; 
if you hiivti a coinmiuid to Innder me from 
speaking, and theae ludies from hiMU'ing, it 
(someth from the Ifinemy. You wear tlm garb 
of an KuglLsh oifmer, ami you woidd die .sooner 
than becomt! a traitoz' to your king and umm- 
try: theroforo I know that you will Iiavo 
aympnthy for me-- ano who lias a commission 
from tho King of Kings and Loi'd of Lords, 
and wlio dares not become a traitor in thought 
or in deed. What, sir?” 

“ The time and tlie place are inopportune, 
sir,” siaid Lord Blantyre. “We must beg of 
yon to allow ua to pass on our way. Yon 
liavti our deepest I'cspect, sir ; hut we cannot 
hoar you.” 

' Tlie man gave a look heavenward for a 
moment; then he stopped quite clo.so to Lord 
Blantyro, and fixed Ids eyes, not upon his 
face, hut apparently at aome point beyond 

You will li.stmi," he said in a low, clear 
Voice, after a few moments of silence. 

'I'hcre was another pause before Jjord Blan- 
tyre said slowly — 

“ I will listen.” 

The man tumod his eyes upon the girls 
and, then beyond them. 

He raised his hand. 

: “We will listen," tlnjy said, as though 
they were: (ihildren dominated by the will 


of smueone of \vho.se jiowor they Imd Imen 
iiiado aware. 

“ I knew that I slioulil have your cava,'' 
said the clergyman. “ And yet it ie not J 
that have your ears. .1 am but a m(itt,aud a 
man is of hinmolf naught. But if tim Mosl. 
liigh him i!hoHi.Ui nn,! to he Mis triim|iet, 
through which His liroath is sent, bt imike 

a I'allying music to the .mo.ii.s of mcii to say 

to tho.se wlio.si! knocs are feeble, ‘ Be .strong 
to siiy to those who are strong in the i sird, 
‘Be .steadfast’, to say to those that are meek, 
‘ Ye shall inherit the earth ’, tlieu ( am much 
more than a man : 1 am the voice of the Lord. 
Bear l!idie.s, I have heal'd of the beauty with 
whioh your Maker has lieoii pleased to omlow 
j'ou. The town has been ringing witli it, as 
with a hell of silver sound that calls a U peojile. 
together to see some .marvel. I liavc liiiard. 
the Hound, and it was in iiiine earMasachureh 
hell calling me hither to prayer— to [irayer 
for yon who have reeci veil the mast perilous 
gift that (led sees (It to grant to woiinui. 
Ah, dear ladie,s, ’tis not for mo to call myself 
your judge; ’tis not for me to .say that there 
is any evil t.lumght or evil desire in your 
heai'ts beyond t, ho.se whieli, alas! are in every 
lieart that I ieal.s. Jhit idi ! tlie snare of licaiity I 
Ah, the temptations of loveliness such as 
yoiirw! A,sk yoiir.selve.s, my sweet ehildreii, 
if that, beauty, whieli is Ood’s gift to you, is 
being used in the serviee of (hid. IJ'a.H it 
heen the means of leading your hearts cluser 
to (lod? Has it, think you, been (he uusins 
of leading men’s hearts elo.sei' to (hid'? When 
the multitudoH have crowded arinmd jmu, tiH 
they arc crowding at tins mnnmiit, to gaxe 
upon your beauty, do you give to Ooil the 
glorjg or do you take the. glory to yourselves ? 
■Are your thouglite set upon tho attainment 
of the gloi'ies of this world, which Hhall lie 
burnt with fire, or of the glories of the world 
ahovc, which shall endure for ever and evert 
Tliese are the (piestions which the Lord hath 
sent me to pnit to you, and if 1 put them, 
lightly, stopping you thus with rud(!ne.s8 in 
your path, I. sUotikl be unworthy of the 
Voice which speaks through mu- tlui Voiee 
which spake in inlinite toiiderness, iniiiiite 
pity to women — tho Voice which said to tVio 
one who had committed the ollence which 
men have accounted the sin of a woman 
that can never be pardoned: ‘'Neither do I 
condemn thee ’. Bear children, the blessing 
of onr God be upon you. May you ho blessed 
among women. If you demre to be bloased 
among women, then you will be blessed. If 
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you ckaire only to bo beautiful among women, 
you will one day cry out upon your be.auty 
as a curse and not a blessing. The V oice that 
uttered the Beatitudes said not ‘ Blessed are 
the beautiful Ah! Christ knew the world 
too well to say those words. The beautiful 
mai/ ha blessed, but wo know who are blessed. 
The meek, the mourners, tlie merciful, the 
purir in spirit, tlie pure in heart, the peace- 
makera, the persecuted, they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. 

“But there is another beatitude beside. 
The Voice said : ‘ Blessed among women of 
one woman. The pui'e Mother of a pure 
Son. The Woman who cherished all the 
duties of a Mother, and discharged them 
faithfully ; the Mother whose patient steps 
led her to the stable over which the Star of 
; Bethlehem shone ; over which the multitudes 
of the heavenly host hung poised on out- 
stretched wings, praising God, and saying: 
‘Peace on Earth, Goodwill towards Men’; 
the Mother who fled with the Salvation 
of the World at her breast, daring the 
desert; the Mother who watched her Son 
through His stainless life, and who had 
the courage to stand and see Him die 
that the world might have life. ‘ Blessed 
among women! Blessed among women!’ 
Dear children, do you seek to be bles-sed 
among women? 'I'licn give your live.s not 
unto the world, which shall not endure, hut 
unto the heaven which is your inheritance, 
if you do the will of God. Cast behind you 
the world and the fl.esh and the pride of life, 
and press onward to the attainment of faitl), 
hope, and charity. Tlien, and only then, you 
will be blessed among women ; blessed though 
beautiful; blessed when your beauty shall 
have fled ; blessed wlien your fair bodies shall 
be dust. My sweet children, enter tlio service 
of God. Be each of you ready to say, ‘ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord ’. You who have 
all the beauty of the flesh, seek the beauty of 
lioliness.and then my prayer will be answered 
when I say, as 1 now do with all my heart, 
with all my soul, ‘God bless you both for 
ever and ever’.’’ 

He held his bands above them for a 
moment, but in no conventional attitude of 
prayer. Then ho bowed gravely to each of 
the girls, and finally to Lord Blantyre. The 
crowd opened and swallowed him; men and 
women were on their: knees on each aide, 

: : bathed in tears, for he was a man whose 
voice moved the souls of men and women at 
his vvill. 


“Mr. Whitfield is never inopportune to 
those who are fortunate enough to hear hiin,” 
said an onlooker. 

■ “ ’Tis a sad pity that he is not orthodox,” 
said another. 

“ Ay, but he can save a soul with the moat 
orthodox in the Church,” laughed the ol.hor. 

Maria and Betty wore weeping in eacli 
other’s anns. iSo they had often been moveil 
when in Ireland by the playing of some of the 
ancient melodies of the country: tlia singing 
of some of those plaintive songs that came 
naturally to a people who lived within the 
sound of the mourning of an ocean. jN ever 
before, however, had either of the girls been 
brought face to face with such a ]iow'er a. 
that which had just moved them. The mag- 
netic influence of a great orator— the incan- 
tation which is woven by his voice — bad 
never been experienced by them. They 
wept, not knowing why they should weep. 

Lord Blantyre was also deeply affected. 
He stood with bowed head at some little 
distance from the girls. The people who had 
been in their immediate neighbomiiood while 
Whitfield was addressing them, had suffi- 
cient delicacy to move away. But just as 
Maria and lier sister had recovered them- 
selves so far as to be able to continue their 
walk which had been interrupted by tlie 
preaclier, an open post-chaise with a pair of 
bor,soa approacfilcd them at a trot. A lady 
who appeared to be the solo occupant of the 
vehicle had been sitting back on the seat 
with her hands covering her face; but the 
moving and the sounds of the crowd as the 
chaise approached the place where the girls 
were standing, scorned to rouse her. She sat 
upright and looked in surprise around. 

In an instant she caught sight of the 
girls, and gave a hard cry, throwing out her 
hand suddenly toward them. Then slie 
sprang forward, and steadying herself l:iy 
the iron rail, she shouted out to the postilion 
to stop. 

Before he bad pulled up his ]iorse.s, she 
had sprung from the chai.se, and was I'unniug 
back to where the girls were standing. They 
were startled by tlie wild way in which she 
had pointed to tliom with tliat curious in- 
articulate cry, and they were now the more 
startled as she came toward them with her; 
hair disordered and her cloak with its hood 
lying back, and tim rilibous that should have 
tied it flying loose, disclosing a rich di'oss 
underneath. She was clearly a lady of some 
position. 


GEOEGE 

“ you Ciiunot, go on until you see what I 
li.'ivij Iji'ouglit to you,” mIu! cried, catcliing 
eacli of tlio girlK by tlu: wrist. “ Come, come ; 
tia only a stop to tliu cJiaise. Ah! you will 
be delighted. IS! ever, never have you received 
Hindi a tribute to your loveliness as I have 
brought to you. Twill not occupy you a 
moment, and tlie siglit will fill you with 
pride.” 

I'lie girls were too much bewildered to be 
able to make any resistance, and before Lord 
lilantyro could interfere, the lady walking 
between, still holding each of them by the 
wrist, had led them to where the po.st-chaise 
had pulled up, about a dozen yards away. 

“ You shall see it — you shall see the tribute 
to that beaut/ of yours which has made the 
town uuid,” cried tlie woman ; and stooping 
into tlm cliaise, she jerked aside a cloak that 
lay in a heap along the seat. The girls gave 
a shriek, for the removal of the cloak revealed 
tlu) duail body of a man. Tlie gha.stly wliito ' 
face was lying against a cu,sl,iion, and tlie ‘ 
bauds fell limply down on the seat, one of ' 
them with tho lingers bent as they had been I 
round the liilt of the sword which he liad ^ 
died Jiolding, when he had received the point | 
of his antagonist’s weapon, wliere tho blood- 
stain wa.s on his eambrio shirt. 

Tlui girls Hlirieked out wlioii that horror | 
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met their eyes ; but the woman only laughed. 

“That is tlie noblest tribute to your beauty 
tliat it has yet received,” she screamed. “ He 
was my husband— my good husband until 
this madue.ss seized him — the madness which 
your beauty has aroused on every hand, He 
was one of those who- made themselves jmur 
champion. An enemy of his differed from 
him as to which of you was the moi-o beauti- 
ful. They fought this morning, and he died 
under the surgeon’s hands at mid-day. He 
died for you— look at him — thank him, if you 
can, for the sacrifice— the tribute of men’s 
souls which such beauty as yours has de- 
manded since the world began. Oh, my dear, 
dear husband — my own sweet love!” She 
had thrown herself frantically upon the 
body, and was speaking with her face close 
to that ghastly face, a hand on each of 
the white cheeks. “ Look up, dear love, if 

only to tell them that you loved only me 

only me— look up, my darling, if only to toll 
them that beauty is not a blessing, but a 
curse — a curse — a curse!” 

She clasped the body as the girls were 
borne away shrieking, tho one with the arni.s 
of Lord Blantyre about her, the other sup- 
ported by Jimmy Jjlake. 

“ Tlie houi' of our greatest glory 1 tho hour 
of our greatest glory ! ” Maria was crying. 
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[George Moore is the son of the late George 
■l-leury Moore, of Moore Hall, Oo. Mayo. 
He is a novelist and playwright. Among 
his. novels the more famous arc mhf 
Waloiv, Emlyn and iSijster Teresa; 

among Ids plapi The Strike at Arlimjford, 
r/m Banding of the Bough, and the version of 
Biavuttiid and Grania, in wliich lie collaho- 
vated with Mr. AY. B, Yeats. He is also an 
art critic, and lias the rare gift of making 
bis witirism dcliglitfiil to tlie lay reaihir. 
One will not soon forget those delightful 
critical article, s in the Speaker, some of wliich 
he collected afterwards in the volume Modern 
/’wMifiViy, which lie published in 1898. His 
comu'otioii with tlie Irish Literary 'J’heatro 
IS well-known, 'riie extract from The Bemi- 
ing of the Bough and the following story in 

Irish are given by his kind xienuission.] 


THE MAN OF IDEAS AND THE M-A.N 
OF ACTION. 

(piioir “this bundinb or the bough”.) 

Act the Thied. 

The same as last act, Jabfee Dean’s drawing, 
room. Elder Dean and Kirwan. Fw'crs 
heard eheering Dean in the street. 

Dean. My name is upon tbeir lips, Imt it 
is you they are cheering. 

Kirwan. Very likely. The man who eliecrs 
never knows whom he is clioering. 

[ Enter Macnee. 

Macnce. I spoke to you at tlie door, .sir, init 
you did not hear me. I liope yoii'll excuse 
me for having followed you upstairs. 
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you clftsire only to be beautiful among -women, 
you will one flay cry out upon your beauty 
as a curse and not a blessing. The Voice that 
uttered the Beatitudes said not ‘ Ble.ssed are 
tlie beautiful'. Ali! ClLri.st knew the world 
too well to Kay those words. The beautiful 
ma;i ho ble.ssed, but we know who are blessed. 
The meek, the mourners, the merciful, the 
poor in spirit, the pure in heart, the peacc- 
makeiw, tlie per.sceuted, they that liunger 
and thirst after rigliteousne-ss. 

“But there is another beatitude beside. 
The Voice said: 'Blessed among -woineii of 
one woman. The pure Mother of a pure 
Son. The Woman who cherished all the 
dutie.s of a Mf>ther, and discharged them 
faithfully; the Mother whose patient steps 
led her to the stable over which the Star of 
Bethlehem shone ; over which the multitudes 1 
of the heavenly host hung poised on out- 
stretched wings, praising God, and saying; 
‘Peace on Earth, Goodwill towards Men’; I 
the Mother who fled with the Salvation ' 
of the World at her breast, daring the ' 
de.s8rt: the Mother who watched her Son 
through His stainle.s3 life, and who had 
the courage to stand and see Him die 
that the -world might have life. ‘Blessed 
among women ! Blessed among -women 1 ’ 
Dear children, do you seek to be bletsed 
among women? Then give your lives not 
unto the world, which shall not endure, but 
unto the heaven which is your inherilaru-e, 
if you do the will of God. Cast behind you 
the world and the flesh and the pride of life, 
and press onward to the attainment of faith, 
hope, and ehaiity. Then, and only then, you 
will be blessed among women ; blessed though 
beautiful ; blessed whem your beauty .shall 
have lied ; ble.ssed wlien your fair bodie.s shall 
be dust. My sweet children, enter the ser-vice 
of God. Be each of you ready to say, ‘ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord ’. You who have 
all the beauty of the flesh, seek the beauty of 
holiness, and then my prayer will be answ-ered 
when f say, as I now do wdth all my heart, 
with all my soul, ‘God bless you both for 
evei* and ever’.” 

lie held Ids liand.s .above them for a 
moment, hut in no conventional attitude of 
I>rayer, Then he bowed gravely to each of 
the girls, and finally to Lord Blantyi’c. The 
crowd opened and swallowed him ; wen and 
wo-raen were on their knees on each side, 
bathed in tears, for he was a man whose 
voice moved the souls of men and women at 
'.his will. 


“Mr. 'Whitfield is never inopporturie to 
tho.se who are fortunate enough to hear him,” 
said an onlooker. 

“’Tis a sad pity that ho is not orthodox,” 
said another. 

“ Ay, hut he can save a soul with the most 
orthodox in the Churcli,” laughed the other. 

Maria and Betty were weeping in cat-b 
other’s arms. So they had often been moved 
-when in.Ireland by the playing of .some of the 
ancient melodies of the country; the singing 
of some of those plaintive songs that came 
naturally to a people who lived within the 
sound of tlie mourning of an ocean. Novel- 
before, however, had either of the girls been 
brought face to face with .such a power as 
that which had just moved (hem. The mag- 
netic influence of a great orator — the incan- 
: tation which is woven by his voice — had 
never been experienced hy them. They 
-wept, not knowing why they should weep, 

1 Lord Blantyre was also deeply afl'ected. 

■ He stood with bowed head at some little 
j distance from the girls. The people who had 
1 been in their immediate neighbourhood while 
. Wliitfield was addressing them, had sulH- 
I cient delicacy to move a-way. But just as 
: Maria and her sister had recovered them- 
j selves so far as to he able to continue their 
I walk which had been interrupted by the 
! preacher, an open post-chaise with a pair of 
i horses approached them at a trot. A lady 
I who appeared to be the sole occupant of the 
j vehicle had been sitting back on the seat 
I with her hambi covering her face; but the 
moving and the sounds of the crowd as the 
j ebaise approached the place where the girls 
I were standing, seemed to rouse her. She sat 
! upright and looked in surpn.se around. 

I in an instant she caught sight of the 
! girls, and gave a hard cry, throwing out her 
hand suddenlj' toward them. Then she 
sprang forward, and steadying herself by 
the iron rail, she shouted out to the postilion 
to stop. 

Before he had pulled up las horses, she 
had. sprung from the chaise, and was running 
, back to, where the girls were standing. They 
were startled by the wild way in which she 
bad pointed to them w-itli that curious in- 
articulate ciy, and they -were now the more 
startled as she came toward them with her 
hair disordered and her cloak with its hood 
lying hack, and the ribbon.') that should Lave 
tied it flying loose, disclosing a rich dress 
underneath. She was clearly a lady of some 
position. 
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met fcheir eyes ; but the woman only laughed. *1 

"That is the noMi'.st tribute to your beauty i ' 

that it has yet reccivedj” she screamed. “ He 
was my husband- jay good husband until 

this madness seizetl him — the madness which i 

your beauty has niimsed on every hand. He I 

wtis one of those wlwmade themselves your = 

champion. An ( uciiiy of his differed from t 

him as to which of i on was the more beauti- i 

ful. They fought tins joiorning, and he died ' 

under the .sui-geon’s hands at mid-day. He 
died for you— look at him — thank him, if you S i: 

cau, for the saci-i lice —the tribute of men’s. ) 

souls which such beauty as yours luis de- : 

manded since the -Hiirld began. Oh, my dear, , ' ^ y 

dear husband — jny own sweet love!” She 
had thrown herself frantically upon the r 1 

— — - , r—6 lindy, and was speaking with her face close 

into the chaiao, she jerked iiside a cloak that to that ghastly face, a hand on each of 
lay in a heap along the seat. The girls gave ' the white cheeks. “Look up, dear love, if 
a shriek, for the removal of the cloak revealed only to tell them that you loved only me — 
the dead body of a man. The ghastly white | only me— look up, my darling, if only to tell 
face was lying against a cushion, and the | them that beauty is not a blessing, but a 
hands fell limply down on the seat, ojie of curse — a curse— a curse!” 
them with the fingers bent as they had been | She clasped the body as the girls were 
round the hilt of the sword which he had j home away shrieking, the one with the aiaiis 
died holding, when he had received the point j of Lord Blnntyre about her, the other sup- 
of his antagonist’s weapon, where the blood- j ported by .Timmy Blake, 
stain was on his cambric shirt. “ The hour of oui' greatest glory ! the hour 

The girls shrieked out when that horror | of our greatest glory!” Maria was crying. 
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[George Moore is the son of the late George 
Henry Moore, of Moore .Hall, Co. Mayo. 
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his . novels the more famous are Esther 
Waters, Evelyn Innes, and Sister Teresa; 
among hia plays The Strike at Arlingford, 
The Bending of the Bough, and the version of 
Biar/iiin'd and Grania, in wliich he collabo- 
rated with Mr. W. B. Yeats. He is also an 
art critic, and has the rare gift of making 
his criticism delightful to the lay reader. 
One will not soon forget those delightful 
critical articles in the Speaker, some of which 
he collected afterwards in the volume Modern 
Painting, which he published in 1898. His 
connection with the Irish Literary Theatre 
is well-known. The extract from The Bend- 
ing of the Bough and the following story in 
Irish are given by his kind permission.'J 


THE M.AN OF IDEA.S AND THE MAN 
OF ACTION. 

(prom “I'HE BENDINO OP THE BOUGH ”.) 

Act the Third. 

The same as last act, J'a.sper Heae ’a draxoing- 
room. Enter D.isaw and Kiuw.vn. Foiccs 
heard cheering JTeait in the street. 

Bean. My name is upon their lips, but it 
is you they are cheering. 

Kirwan. Very likely. The man who cheers 
never knows whom he is cheering. 

Enter Maonee. 

Macnee. I spoke to you at the door, sir, but 
you did not hear me. ' I hope you’ll excu.se 
me for having followed you upstairs. 


“ You cannot go on until you see what I 
have brought to you,” she cried, catching 
each of the girls by the wrist. “ Come, come ; 
’tis only a step to the chaise. Ah ! you will 
be delighted. Never, never have you received 
such a tribute to your loveliness as I have 
brought to you. ’Twill not occupy you a 
moment, and the sight will fill you with 
pride.” 

The girls were too much bewildered to be 
able to make any resistance, and before Lord 
Blantyre could interfere, the lady walking 
between, still holding each of them hy the 
wrist, had led them to where the post-chaise 
had pulled up, about a dozen yard.s away. 

“ You shall see it — you shall see the tribute 
to that beaut/ of yours ■which has made the 

r.own lYinYl ” m'i.id hViA ivAmsi.ri * af-nAninr. 
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Kirmui [lisirfe to De(in\. You know tHs Kinimu And tlieir answer is, Wliat has he 
tniui, 1 introduced you to him just now. done? 

'Well, I hope all is going well for Bean. Soiuetimus. 
the meeting, Macnee? /fir-iWi. I could have done many things. 

dfaciice. It was about that that I wanted to I could have wTitten, 1 dare say, but perliaps 
.speak. I've sounded them, sii’, aud you can after all literature is a temptation. It i.s a 
reckon all tins chibs. It will he the bigge.st pleasure. 

aud the moat determined meeting ever held j iJatn, And yet it was from yonr writings 
ill the town, sir. j I learnt tliat although our country can do 

Kirwau. You’ve seen about the posters. | without any one of us, not one of ns can do 

Yes, sir; any further orders? i without his countiy. 

J'nan. hfo; I feel 1 am leave everything! Kirwan. All begins in a sense of the boding 
to you. ; sacredness of the land underfoot. I think I 

A'wvraa. Tliaiikyoii,mymau. [Ani d/aencc. have made that clear. 

Dean [tlironiint/ himself into an ai'm-ckair], ' Dean. The sacredness of the hills, I under- 
At last a quiet half-hour in which to live. I j stand ; but the people are alien still, 
got up this morning seeing the day before! Kirwan. If you undei'stand one you are 
me as a long battle in which my will went , very near to understanding the other. The 
out to conquer numerous enemies, soiuetinies landscape is the visible image of the mincl of 
drawn up in battle array, and sometimes one its people, cieated by the imaginations of the 
by one in single combat. race. 

Kirwan. That is public life. How does it I Dean. For all is thought, all proceeds from 
strike you ? ! thought, and all returns to thought, the world 

Dean. The first thing that strikes me is a j is but our thought, 
sense of unreality ; luy real -self is not here. Kirwaii. And the thought of our ancestors. 

Jrlaonee, who has only just gone out, seems Dean. When I talk with you, Kirwan, life 

to me like something I have th'eamed. j seems to widen, tlie horizon seems lifted, it 

Kirwan. 1 love their simple luiuds and j is thrown back. I was .struck the other day 
tbeir mysterious subconscious life— the only i when you told my aunt, who did not under- 
real life. To be with them is to he united stand you in the least, that the question we 
to the essential again. To hear them is as | are now agitating is not merely the payment 
refreshing as the breathing of the earth on a ! of a debt of money, but a steji on the way, on 
calm spring morning. the long road which loads — 

Dean. But tlmy undeivstand nothing of our Kirwan. Whither the race is trending, 

ideals— -that man, for instance. Dean. But the destiny of the race, what 

Kirwan. The earth undeifoot does not does that really mean? 
ur d 1 tand ur words, but it understands as Kirwan. That which is you, which is mo, 
we may not. So it is with the people. and which k leading us. It is a quality 

Dean. I envy yon j-our deep sympathies wliich never ceases among us ; each of us 
and their sudden simplifications of the world, beam his spark of the magical powei'; now 
Kirwan. Unfortunately I have not the and then a .spark blazes up into a Ilaiiip, and 
magnetism that moves the people. the fire fades down to a spark ; but the last 

Dean. 1 often wonder wliy your love and spark always remains, 
sympathy, which are much deeper than mine. Dean. It was from you that I heard these 
siiould not reach them, sliould not appeal to things for the first tiriie, and I had only to 
them, as readily ns inine. j look within myself to .see that they were 

Kiman. It is for that very reason j your true. I n.sed to think tliat material pro-s- 
apfieal is stronger because you are not of the perity, that long, settled life, all the Ihing.s 
people ; you are. the romantic element outside they have at iSoutldiaveu, were tlie only ini- 
them, the delight they follow always. portant things. But for a long time back, 

Dean. Looking at you I often wonder how before 1 met you, I was conscious of a vague, 
it is: that the whole world does not know of disquietude— that was liow the change began 
you; It seems to me to be, a pity that you in me, in a vague disquietude. I tried to 
tiave decided that the world shall not Imow oonvince my, self that it wa,s I who was at 
yon. Your name is always on my tongue— fault, and I struggled with my feelings, I 
I talk about you, I tell people how wonderful battled with niy heart, but without avail ; I 
you are, , , : had to give way at last j and once I let my- 
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stslf go, my life, like a tree released from rocks 
and planted in natural soil, shot up, and as 
leaves my thoughts lifted themselves and 
saluted the sun. It is such joy to allow the 
truth into one’s mind, to think for one's self, 
to be true to one’s self. It was like a sudden 
change of light, and all that had seemed 
right was suddenly changed to wrong,, and 
what 1 hHd thought despicable became right 
and praiseworthy. 

Kirwan. Over there, if one shuts one’s eyes, 
all is pitch blaoknes.?, but here, if one shuts 
them, there is still light. 

Dean. And the things w'hich I had thought 
beautiful grew vile, small, and the whole 
world trivial and black and barren as a 
handful of gi'avel. 

Kinoan, You were dis.satisiied even with 
the earth undei' your feet; the air was empty 
of supersenauoua life. We are lonely in a 
foreign land because we are deprived of our | 
past life; but the past is about us here; we 
see it at evening glimmering among the 
hollows of the hills. 

Dean. Wo miss that sense of kinship which 
the sight of our native land awakens in us ; the 
barren mountains over there, so lonely, draw 
me by their antique synijmthy; and the rush 
of the river awakens echoes of old tales in 
my heart ; truly our veins are as old as our 
rivers. But if I had not met you, Kirwan, I 
should have known nothing of these things. 
What should I have been if 1 had not met 
you? I dare not think, I should have lived 
without a dream in my heard, like Aunt 
Caroline. You remember the seemingly 
accidental way we met, yet when I met you 
I seemed to have always known you, and 
what you said seemed to be just what I was 
waiting to hear. 

Kinoan. Everytliing comes to him. who 
"waits. However narrow the oh'ole of our 
lives we need not wander beyond it, to meet 
all we need. I did not seek you in South- 
haven, I waited here at the foot of these 
northern inountaiiis, and you came inevitably. 

Dean. You expected me, then? 

Kirwan. I expected someone. 

Dean. But you are not satisfied, not alto- 
gether. You sometimes think I am a "wmn- 
derer, a will-of-the-wisp whose course is zig- 
zag, and that I will light up the way but for 
a moment. 

Kirwan. Our lowlands are full of these 
merry gentlemen, and our skies are full of 
meteors. 

DeaJi. Yes indeed, yes indeed; we all begin 


by thinking we are feed stars, and then 
begin our erratic courses; we know not why 
or whither we wander, we were born to wan- 
der, perhaps. Kirw'aii, 1 want to tell you 
about myself, I want to open my hear't to 
you so that you who are wise may tell me 
what I I’eidly am. 

Kirwan. I have received anaiiy confid<;noe.s, 
many have opened their hejirts and ivitli an 
unreacrve that would surprise you. 

Ditan. kaith is "what I need; outside of 
faith no life exists, unbelief i.s an empty gulf. 

I have cliiscovered that. And it is that 1 may 
get faith that I seek you .so oon.stantly, it is 
for this that I w'atoh, and that I listen ; and 
the desire of faith in me is so great that my 
very pore.s open like thirsting flowers when 
you speak. It is faith tiiat ennobles, and 
tho.se wlio have not faith are conscious of 
their baseness and of the baseness of life. 
When I am with you, Kirwan, all seems true, 
holy, and worthy, but wbeu you leave me to 
myself, when I live among worldlings, the 
beliefs you have inspii'ed within me die like 
the leaves and flutter away. 

Kirwan. As you become the voice of the 
people the personal voice which you dread 
will die out of your heart. 

Dean [lootinff J«p]. Ah! . . . The instincts 
of Macnee are surer than reason, and we 
have to take up the great national cluiiu to 
free oui'.selvea from the little chains of pel'- 
sonal interests. Life is a .strange intricacy 
of chiiin.s. 

j Kinoan. There are only two chains, the 
material and the spiritual. 1 have always 
told those "who come to tell me how interested 
they are in spiritual things, that there is but 
one way to attain the spiritual, and that is 
b3’ sacrifice. 

Dean. I’m thinking that if I am to become 
a leader of men, and give effect to your teach- 
ing, I must believe at once in the self-suffi- 
cieney and in tlie destiny of our race. The 
immediate influence behind mo is jmu, I am 
your tool; other influences are hehiud you, 
and you are their tool. I am called to per- 
form a task and to perform it 1 need not 
believe much in my.self ; 1 am nothing, but I 
must believe in the saoredness of the land 
underfoot ; I must see in it the birthplace of 
noble thought, heroism and beauty, and divine 
ecstasies. These are souls, and in a far ti'uer 
sense than wo are souls; this land is the 
birthplace of our anterior selves; at once 
ourselves and our gods. Our gods have not 
perished; they have but retired to the lonely 
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Bnter Millicent. 
Oh, Millicent, here yon are! 
1(1 come a little sooner, the cor 
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trig til oj\, Se<in.riitiA b’e^i'D Mt), ceAtin 
tiocc If cfTfi6i-D ^\i 5 Uf An ccAnn 
eile A ■ 061 C If cfi fiti-o. CocAife bWo 
An ce Da fine aca, ■] CAiUn-cige An ce 
b’Cnge. lii An betfc aca ca]\ €if ciif 

fllAf -06 SAC CAII-ObAlf. IOa rilOf A 
inbtirbeAbAf -oo'n tilAigifcijvOs, niAf 
fileA-QAf 50 f AbA-OAf fA (bomAoin itlOlf 
^ige. SiL fcifeAn gtiji b’eifCAii bf fA 
ComAOln ACA-fAtl, Agtlf bA fhllllC AS 
CMirhneArii off a e Agiif 6 ^f bAibe, ^ 
nUAIf tASA-Q ffi A bAlLe t)0 bCAn- 
niiigeA-6 -boib 'oifOAc triAf ■oo-geAHAt) 
'uo tube An erge fom. t!)f fAogAt 
f A-OA AS 5A(b einne -oe nA ‘OtnbfeACAib, 
~l fti -ouine ACA nlof fine ’n^ eitif nA 
niAife f6in. tllAigfeAb Hi CiAfbuttAin, 
no 5 fAini 111 CiAfOtibAin ■oob-’ Ainm 
*01, Aguf bl f1 ’n-A coriinuibe 1 ticig 
ttne A ‘oeifbfbAf. AtAfCfotn 0 Duibif, 
Af imeAtt An tocA, t)i fi aj ■Ofin- 1 
•oim fUAf etim A *0610 if ceitfe fidfo, 
Abe 111 fAbbAf TieirhneeAb 1 bcAob a 
liAoife. A-oeifeAb HlAife Hi “Oinbif 
50 fAib rriAigfeAt) fibe btiAbAin niof 
fine 'nA 1 f bin, Abe niof fbA-o eitif nA 
tllAifO cinrimeArh Af >6Aca bfinnn tAe 
beifte ttlAigfeA'o. 11 i fAib piiinn Aitne 
ACA tiiffi, 1 ce guf tieifbfibf -obib i, 
bA geAtt te “otnne lAfAbcA ■Obib i 
*00 pOf fi 1 mbtiAtiAin a fb -obAS, 
Aguf bUAib Atitifoin 50 -oci ceAiicAf 
bite, Aguf bA beAg cuAififg -oo bl aca 
tiiffi Af feAb -oeib nibtuvbAii if fibe. 
’Deifci 5Uf bAitiii An-Atinnn 1, Agtif 
50 fAib A tiAbc peAf 1 ngfAb tbi. t)A 
’oeiiiinteAb gtif fAg fi An Aic te iuac 
fif-fiA-bAig feAn-AtAf An Ebifcig Oig, 
Agtif Af fOlll If ciiigte gllf b’fAT) o e, 
•<^ 5 ''if gtif beAg be bunircAf a beAtAb 
bi Af fAgAit An iiAif fin. If cinnee 
go fAib cfi fibib btiAbAin Ann 0 
■o’lmcig fi teif An ogAnAb fo. t>o 
liiAifeA-DAf 1 -oceAnncA a beite Af 
fbAti I’gAtAiiir fAbA, b'bibif a nAOi no 


jATieib -oe btiAbAncAib, 1 gConbAe ha 
jllli-Oe. Annfoin ftiAif feifeAii bAf 
obAiin, Aguf no fbtf gAb ’oeAttfAii-h, 
bo bAin A bAf-fAU: bum -oA ineAbAif 
■01-fe. puAftAf AtnAb gtif fAg fi Con- 
■OAe iiA niibe CAf eif bAif a f if, Agtif 
gtif bAic fi mbfAn btiAtiAiicA 1 'octof- 
tAlb lAfACCA. ’O’flLt fi tAf Alf, AtilAb, 
Af CotTOAe IIA mroe, Abe ni go bciAii 
Aie bbAtinA Ann -oo tAinig. ’Oeifti 
guf bAin HA mT-fofciniA tAf tA tii An 
liieAbAif ■oi. t)i gAb uite fioc be 
bunncAf a beACAb fbin CAittce aici, 
1 Aon tA ArhAin cAinig fgbAtA go -oci 
An SAlttltil— Agtif b'lAb tlA fgbAtA 
bfOin lAt) — go fAib fi ’n-A coiiimnbe 1 
mbocAn bobc Af teOfAinn iiAtUiAbong- 
bAtA, Agtif gllf liibf An fgAllAlt fA 
bottitiffAiiAbc, A liiombtif AifeoAb Agtif 
A ftige AIC liiAifeAriinA. Ip AititAib 
guf b’bigin •oo’n CfAgAfc a gAotCA 
•00 tofg -OI. tliof b’ftiififc foin tio 
bbAnAiti, niAf bA beAg bfig to gA 
cetfcitigA-b, Abe pA •beifOA-o puAif pb 
AiiiAb gllf b’n n^Aittirii oo tAinig pi, 
rSl'ioO fb Ag cfiAtt Af tiA ’Otiib- 
fCACAlb. Coin tUAC if pUAIf .bvtAfCfOtn 
ticif An CfAgAifc, bulf fb a beAn go 
■oci All lluAcongbAit, Agup tug pi ah 
cpeAn-beAti tbi tAf Aip. 

-^''Stir 5 ® 'eeitiiin,” Af pipe, "bA 
fhiti-o i tAbAifc Af An Aic fin. t)i 
gAitfuin All bAite Ag inAgAb pCnti Agup 
AgA teAnriiAinc, t Ag CAiteAiii ftibAi 
tbi, Agup -o’obAlf go gCAlttpeAt f i All 
beAgAinin beAg ineAbfAb no pAgAt 
AICI. 1 !)i An oifeAb pom ctAgAif Ag 
ceAbc Cfib An cuige gtif Af bigm xio 
bi bAtt cifim pA ‘bion cige aici, *] ni 
fAib bAbArh te n-ite aici Abe btuifiiii 
beAgA tugAt) tiA coriiuffAiinA niAf 
beifc bi. Di CAittce aici te bbiteAii- 
iiAige cionnuf ceine b’AbAinc, Agup 
b’ltCAt) fi IIA pfACAi tUgAlbif IIA 
cothuffAnnA tn Aiti. Hi fAib pgAite 
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nj. £'A’0 ..v 6 tii^ifi a(iz Tionn- 

tAC glOfiAL fAlAC. m f1 Aipe 

TJO "lUIW Atl bit aCC "OA SllllA-fJOpCA. 

’Oo fcoimeAt) pi fr pin 1 mbopcA Ajiip 
pAtpeAp 'ti-A CimCeAU i -ocpeO iia 
pLnitpAitie e. 'Oi pi i scotiinui'oe gA 
UiiiipeAil Agup gA inftiKiA'u peAtAinc 
Ati ml)6A‘0 cmiifhe Atin. Oi pi Ag cahic 
tel p6in ’n-A tAott miAip x)o gAftAp 
ipceAt An "oopAp. Sit pi gup ft’AiiitAi-p 

tiiop-pA <itmi A gOlt) UAICI. T)«tiAipc 
tiA cotihuppATinA tumi gup mAp pin tjo 
tiloti pi 1 gcoriintin’ie, go pAtt> pAicCiop 
A hAuniA uippi go ngoi-opitie a giitiA- 

^iopCA UAlftt.'’ 

■b’ln & A bpuAip beAn .AtAptpuim Hi 
Ouitnp tie pg^AtAib Ap TilAigpeA-o tli 
CiAptiuOAin ve bApp A cupuip. CugAb 
peowpA bi pAti ctg beAg Agiip ce gup 
6 aiLL pi cults mop tse’n piAtiAncAbc ■] 
tse totPAptAib geitce *oe ttApp tseig- 
bit) Agup poiCne Agup tfipAun, niop 
fitt An oipeAts 'oe’n c-peAu-Cuitnne 
piAtfi mppi Ip tso CAbpbgA* tel Cum 
cup piop Ap A bpuAip pi tse bpoc- 
AOroCAb CAP 61)' bAip A pip. Oa bciig 
le 'ciHine utppi teip gup b'AiiitAib nAp 
rfiAit tel lAppAbc ■oo tAbAipc PA Cuiiii- 

neAtP Aip. tii A ■oOtAin gpAibpAipcAbc i 

A1C1 mAp gOAtt Ap tAecib A noige, •oa I 
pAb go JlAbAOAp CtUlg An pJApOipCe Ag ; 
bUAtAb lA A pOpCA Agup gO pAlb All 

c-AiceAiin pA but. tii pAib Cig mop 

All Onuic cOgtA All UAip pin. "peApAt 
rtlAlt bo (lAOpAlb b’CAb 6 All CpAt U'D, 
Agup bA Tl’limc IRAIgpeA-O Ag cpAcc 
Ap gtingleAtc ctuigini ha gCAopAC pA 
gteAtin^ Ap All AiceAiin buibe, Agup Ap 
IIA CtOgAlb tso bllAltOAb VC bApp A 
pOpcA. 'Oo UbpAb pi 1 gcomnuibe Ap 
ttA CtOgAlb iVo Ap pon iiAp pbA-o ein- 
lieAb A beAllAlTl AlllAb CAV Ap gO 
OCATIgA-OAp. tiiop gllACAb piAtfl CtOg 
All cSOtpOit bo buAtA’O Ap pon pOpcA, 
Agup Hi PAlb bAfi-Ctog eite Ann. <Xp 


All AbbAppoin, CuAib pebe gAo Oinne 
A beAnAib AniAt CAb pA iibeApA bo 
lIlAIgpeAb A pAb go pAbAbAp nA CUllg 
Ag bUAtAb cpAt gAb pi tAtl Ctl At All 
An Ciiuic Ag bOAiiAiii Ap An SeipeAt, 
Agup glillA Atuinil A pop'CA bo pUAip 
pi o feAn-iliAtAip All llotpcig Oig, 
uimpi, ’OeipeAb pi gup b’i ptm ah 
c6 bA CeAtiAmtA 1 gcoiiinuibe teip ah 
1 SeAn-ibAVgipcpeAp, Agup gup ibO bA 
ceAtiAthtA tel i pein 'nA 6inneA6 bA 
beipc’oeipbptiAp. l)i Oitip Agup mAipe 
'n-A tcAtibAib beAgA ah cpAt Uti, 
Agup ip Ap elgin b'p^A'OA’OAp ctiirii- 
neAfii Ap U All pOpcA, Agup niop 
pOAbAbAp pioc bo pAb 1 bCAOb IIA 
gctog. 

1)1 iTlAigpOAb tii CiApbubAin cpotn- 
tA Ag An AOip Agup niop peAb pi 
piubAt gAii bACA. t)A rilinic bo bio’b 
muinncip An cige Ag cxunc mOp-titn- 
teAtt iiA ceineAb, Agup tAgAb pi 
b’wptAp COtA ■] pub etginc bo pAb 
teb Agup Atinpom imteAtc UAtA Apip, 
Agup lAb-pAn b'pAgAinc 1 pioOc gup 
boig teo gup b’AittAvb biobAp CAp Sip 
tiumeAp All pAogAt tAtt b’peicpinc. 
■Oo cetbOAb pi Atioip ip Apip toib pAbA 
te gftACA An gAppbA, Agup bA itlop All 
pAp OAgtA b’Sinne bOAb Ag gAb/ut nA 
cpeO i b’peicpinc Aimpoin i meApg ha 
fflbUt ; t AOpbA AoiiApAiiAt ; gAn be 
ceAngAt Aici teip ah pAogAt po aOc 
A n SAn-Cuttiine AiiiAm. tiiop b’i An 
peAtAinc AOTiApAnAC po 'n-A gnilip bo 
OuipeAb GAgtA Ap tAipceAtUO Aril, 
lllAp niop beAtl gpAtVOA 1 mAIgpOAb 
Hi CiApbubAtn 1 ii-eAn-top. Oa liiO 
bA tAibbpe Alii Alt A gtnVip ’nA gpAnbA/ 
Agup bA bpeicpibe ingeAii Og aUap- 
cpuim ten-A iiAip niop beACAp cuAipim 
bo CAbAipC Ap CAIbO AH pAgAp cAitin 
bo bi innci cuig btiAbiiA ip cpi piCm 
poiiiie pin. Ip C- ip beAttpAitige go 
pAib giiOip pAbA tAitneAriiAd tiippi pA 
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tri^n *0061*6^11 fMoniuve. AjSMp 
tnutt nof niAit\in. iDi triAitiin fe 

bllAUIlA t)6A5 ■O'AOIf 1 Tlio^; ff\Ol6 A 
CU1T) 6AT)A15 'deifiSl fcAjI AtCAlb A 00r>. 

t!)i 5A(1 einne 50 rnAit tjo’n CfeAti- 
mtiAoi tiocc, aCc t)’i iriAiiifn An c-fiAn- 
'otuTie AfhAin nA |\Ait!i ein-eAglA 
j\oimi3i, ■] t>A vtiinic "00 tonncAi'' lAt) 1 
n-einfreACc ’ti-a feAfAiti le tiAif ah 

CtAltte TDO tii VOI^ gAffbA AH ttlAOIH 
AgUf ATI bdCA^T Tn6t\. 'Di CtlAltin Ct 1(5 
CApAit A5 pAp cim6eAt,t An cige^ 
cpAinn pOp pineAb leip nA bAUAift, t 
1 pic An cSAtnpAit) bio* titi pAn ngApp- 
ttA Agup 1 gcAieeAm An 'pogtiiAip ttnp 
tiA m?ol. map Agup nainini' speine. 
’tl-A iToiAib pin bi poinnc "oe CpAntiAib 
COptA A5 pAp, Ajup CAmAii Bile plop 
b 1 ppotAn. t)i ■opoi6i‘Oiti tAp An ppotAn 
po, Agup tSibeAia ITlAipIn 1 SeAn- 
thAigp^A-o 50 mime go “oci An -opoi- 
CTOln peo, Agup bA rtiap "Dob’ iongnA‘6 
te gA6 6inne CAb unne blot) An teAnb 
beAg Agtip An cpcAn-bsAn Ag cup ’p 
Ag cfiiceAiti. tl!op peAt) tEAiptn 6An- 
6tinncAp epumn -00 bpei* t6i Ap a 
n-AbpAt) Ab cpeAn-beAb 161 1 gcAiteAm 
iiA liAinipipe t)o bAitibip Ap im&Alt An 
cppot^in. tJtig pi lAppACc, UAip, Ap 
innpinc bo rh.&ip1n cunncAp Ap oibCe 
An-pAbA $eirhpib go pAib An Ibac- 
oibpi Ap An lo64n o tAob CAOb- t)? 
pub 6igin Ag pit epe n-A binCinnib 1 
bCAOb nA gcolAtfiAn 1 bcopAb ah Cige 
liiaip, go pAbAbAp bAbCAppAt CpApllA 
An lotAin Ag buUnAib, Agup go pAib 
CBAnn be ha colArhuAib ’n-A tinge 
pA’n tot^n. Sin mAp bo pug tTlAipfn x\n 
pgBAl 161, c6 gup beAg Ap tuig pi be. 
t)A tn6p An pAp longAncAip An cion bo 
bf Ag IDAipin Ap All peAn-rhiiAOi, aOc 
nlop ibAit le tllAipin p6in pin bo beiC 
bA tup ’n-A leic, mAp fit pi pein gup 
beAg cion iia cpuAige bl aici bi. Ip 
AThlAib nApBACA ITl^ipvn piAiii binnBAb | 


i iriApb, 1 b’6 bi gA btiAibpeAn'i 1 gAn- 
piop nA go bpingeAb An cpoAn-beAn 
bAp ptiiA mboAb pi pein imigte Ag 
CUllleAth A CHApApbAll. t)i geAllCA 
Ag A bAtAip ip A mAtAip go leigpibip 
bi imteACc Corii luAt ip beAb a 1io6c 
beAg cuptA bi AIC1, T bi piiil aici go 
ntiAippeAb SeAn-lilAigp6Ab bA bliAb- 
Ain Bile, Agup nA beAb b’piAtAib tnppi 
pein btiine mApb b’peicpinc. Iliop 
beAg bo bpopcuig pom i bum ppeAp- 
bAil bo’n cpeAn-rhuAoi, a cuib bib 
bo rhionugAb bijAeupb’piAtAib tnppi 
ite go mime, Agup a puibeAbAn b’pAg- 
A1I bi gAn thoill. t1uAip nA blob An 
cpeAn-beAn pA Cipcin, blob tTlAipin 1 
gcoibnuibe Ag CAinc ip Ag gAipibe, t 
bA mime bo filBAb a bAtAip ip a 
mAtAip gup b’6 glop ttlAipin bo rbeAt- 
lAb An cpeAn-beAn Ap a peompA 
p6in. Sau-IA AtbAin ni beApnAib 
THAipin pioc gAipe. 'OeAprhAb SeAn- 
11lAigp6Ab ceAtc AmAt Ap A peompA. 
l!)i pAicaiop oppA nuAip nA peACAbAp 
i Ag ceAtc turn An ceA b’ai, Agup 
bubpAbAp le tYlAipin bul Agup a pAb 
lei CBAtC. 

“ CA bptop bAm, A ibAtAip, nA go 
bpiiil piib 6iginc nntigte uippe ; ni 
leariiAinn-pe bul.” 

tAimg nriAigpeAb ipeeAt pA tipCin 
An cpAtnoiiA tib, Agup bA ttibp Ati 
c-iongnAb bi Ap gAt 6 inneAC nuAip 
b’piAppuig pi : 

“ CAb bulge go bpuil triAipin Ag 
got ? ” 

Tliop Aipig Aon buine aca TDAipin 
Ag got, niA belli pi A iBiteib 1 n-6An- 
Cop, Abe bi A plop aca go leip CAb bA 
biiip bpoin bi, Agup go beninn bo 
coipgeAb ’n-A leit i UAip nO ba 1 pit 
An lAe. 

“ riA cloipimip A tutlleAb ’n-A tAob,” 
AppA UeAn Hi tiuibip ; “cAimib bobAp- 
tA aici 1 gcAitcAm All Ue. 11i tmpe 




If cioncAO teif , tir -peiTiif tiom \ 

tAtixiifc 'ol Cum ‘out 50 ‘oci .aii 
finuce f eo.” te^n p tiip\i mAf fin, 
X)& nitif me 50 f All) finnee te tieit aj 
feifWfeAfiAib All Cige tildiji, Aguf 50 
■jlAlft ClIlfeA* fACCA AS fflAlfin Atm, 
Asuf cf(i riieiT) A peifs® m' ^'^5 
ITOeAfA nif ■f.’&AT) tnAlgffiA’O i tuis- 
fitic. “ Ca-o If fei-oif tioin-f A -oeAn- 
Arii ? ” Af fife. “’OA mbeAt) An c-Aif- 
SeAT) fern asaitij 111 lieA* Am ASAm 
6um fiof *00 6uf Af guiiA nA cum 
CKAim ■DO lijeAnAifi. CA foinnc feif- 
ftlfOAt 6 SAf AntlA f At! Cig f A tAtAlf. 
CAit) tiAome Af 5A<i 6An-Aifo ■oe’n 
■oiitAtg Atm, Asuf A scui'o fetfttifeAci 
t ti-einfeAcc te6, Asuf n1 f^eiCfOAf 
cutAit) ntof mcAfA Af rn’ingin-fe 'tiA 
cA Aji tiAomill eite, t n? jiAgAiti f1 Ann- 
■OuliAfc-fA foin t6i CeAnA; cA a giof 
AIC1. . . . ni fACA fiAtfi foirh© f eo 

AltlUlt) 1.” 

Ulof f CAO t)eAn til ‘Ouiliif f 6f ■oe’fi 
ActfittfAn Tio fiAfA’b te n-A limgiti, i 
ce 50 fAili A fiof AS tTlAifin An ceAfc 
■00 fiei* AS A inAeAif, bA -boittg tei 
SAti "out 50 ‘oci An finnee, Asuf fui‘6 
fi fiof Astif ffiACAinc An-tifOiiAfr ’n-A 
. 

“ IHAf fin acA fi Af feAl) An tAe,” 
AffA t)eAn tli ‘Ouibtf, “ Asuf b’feAff 
tiom 'oA mb’s AiitAi mbAfAb "oo b6A‘6 
Aim, mA]i ni tibib ein-6f16 uiffi 50 
inbeiti All nib feo 50 t6if tAjiAinn.” 

“ Mt ni’Lim-fe as st'AfAn 1 n-eAti- 
Cof, A iiiACAif ; 'HAgAib mS a bobtAt) 
niA’f mAit teAC. tli feA-OAf ca-o bulge 
bine Deifc botii 'oiaii fotn opn. tli’t 
fAic AgAm 'oA fAb, ACC tli gtiA-OAim nA 
ffflAoince bfOin "00 coimeA’o tiAim.” 

f‘50 ‘oeitfiin tli geAbAiin tTlAifln 50 
fiitciiiAf 1 n-eAii-Cof,” Ap fAn cfCAn- 
bCAti, "Aguf ni niAtc tiom tiAc peTOip 
I6i ‘out Ann." l)’in 1 An C6 a‘o UAtp go 
jiAib A cmsfinc AS SeAn-ltlAigpfeA'o 6 


I tAinis fi bo boriiniitbe 1 ti-einfeAcc 
Iteo, Aguf ‘o’freAbA’OAf go bCnp intipi. 
l ‘Oo fCA’DA'OAf CAIllAtt, AgUf lOtlSIlAb 
iAtl CfAOgAlt Off A, feAbAinC All fAlb 
iciAtt CeAfC A1C1 no nAb fAib, “if 
I’oeACAif *00 teAnb 05 niAf i feo sAti e 
belt 'n-A cumAf ■out go ‘oci ah fnince 
ifAn C15 Hlbf Aguf i CAf bif cuifeAb 
•o’fAgAit. fli lironsriAb fllAifin go 
bfbiiAbAf; If cuiti’nn tiom fein Ati 
Cf At go mbeinn-f e go bf onAb teif 
AgUf CA fi AH-bOfArilAlt tiom-fA.” 

“Ace, A gfAini, ca’d if fbi-oif tiom- 
fA beAtiArii? Hi 'outtA bi Aim fA 
cutAib fin uiffi Aiioif, xiguf iii’t aici 
A be bAn-gunA AibAin eite, ’f<^ r'b aii 
gtinA biOf U1ff1 Ag -out Af AlffBATin. 
ni teigfeA‘o-fA -oom’ ingin — — ” 

Abe boniiAic AtAfCfom go f Aitt An 
cfCAn-beAii bum cuitteAb ‘oo fAb, 
AgUf ‘outtAifc fb te n-A rimAoi 1 gcog- 
Af ; “Ctoipmif CA'o CA te fAb Aici.” 

“CA mo giinA-ibOfCA-fA Aim, Aguf 
ni Abfbinn nA go bftiit fb fin Attiinn 
A bbtAin ■o’binne. niof bAit btnne 
fiAth e 6 ’n tA Cib *00 bAiteAf fbin b 
AggAbAit tAf ctiAtAn All bnuic Aiionn. 
t)’in e An tA go f AbA'OAf ha ctuig Ag 
btiAtAb. t)’in btAmo tbbfCA-fA. niOf 
imtig fmUTO tiA fttiAi'D Aif fUMii 0 
foin, mAf tugAf Aife tiiAiC bO. 'pbAb- 
fAib fUAifin Annfo 50 liAti-beAf Ann. 
t>bib fi bif eAb niAf biof-fA An LA 
fib." 

tliof tAbAif binne. *0’fbAb An 
c-AtAif 1 An mAtAif Aguf An ingeAii 
Af An CfeAn-rhnAoi. Cuif Ati geAtt- 
AthAinc feo ah gtitiA-iiOfCA bo tAb- 
AlfC Af lAfAbC All OlfeAb lOtlgllAb 
Off A If bo buif fitteA-b A cuisponA 
cutet 0 biAiiAib. t!)i gAc bin-ni'b bA 

fAlb AICI, AgUf bUbfACAf gO fAlb fi 
f Atbbif UAif, CAf eif fteATimugAb 
uAici, Aguf niof fAii bin-nib ’n-A feiLb 
Abe An giinA fo. 11 Af itiAit tugA-o fi 


SOI 


GEORGE 

'oo ? 6 CAimg f1 Cum cotii- 

niuCue 1 T)cig iM nDiutijie^Ac, ip 
eigin tio teispe^t) pi 'o’Cinne aca piu 
•dtlwin pe^vciVinc^dip. UdSAti pi <!ip An 
ml3opc4 Anoip ip Apip 6 Cum 6 ^ep- 
ujA'o ^vgup cum c^mpop ‘oo pjAipe^P 
1‘pdpnA ^ip, 4Cc ■Oviiwo pi An nopAp i 
Scoriimiiije. Hi pACA-OAp piArh e acc 
fiAll-UAlp AriiAin Ap pcA-o ciiptA iioim- 
gac. 1p AiiiLAit) t&s pi AmAc 6 Cum 
A tAipbe^nc ’ooiC *oipeAC niAp CeAC 
teAub beA^ Ag CAiptoGAUc AiUeASAin, 
aCc ni cuipge fineA-OAp aiiiaC a UrhA 
Cum bpeit Aip 'nj; pgiob pi Id e, Agtip 
•O’AlplgeA-OAp i A5 cup glAp Ap All 
mbopcA ’n-A pAitt pC. ACc Anoip 151 pi 
Cum A tAbAipc Ap lApACc -OO tTlAipin. 
Hi Cpei-oproip gup CU15 pi CAT) -oo t5i aici 
•04 pAt). SiteATiAp 5 aC uile nOimeAc 
50 nTSsAnpAC pi T)eAprhA’o Aip Agup 
SO n-iompOgAC pi uaCa ipceAC ’n-A 
peompAb pdn. *0^ leigpeA-C pi >00 
tllAipin A Cup iiippi, ni teispoAT) ‘Ci 
imteACc Ap An cig Leip. tiocpAC 
ACAppAC AisniC uippi PA “CeipeAC tiAp 
CaLU 

CaIiuih ■oo topnuigeAnn An pinnce 
peo ? " Ap pipe. Hi cuipge innpeAT) ah 
c-Atn t)i 11^ TDubAipc pi iiA beAC aici 
AC c Am A TDCtAin -DipeAC Cum HUipin 
■o’uttrinigAtj Asup tuig pi tei i pern •] a 
niAUAip ipcBAC ’n-A peompA pein. tii 
CAglA Ap riinAoi Hi ‘Otiibip 50 pAi15 
cuiLteAC "oe’n 'opotC-CineAriiAinc 1 
itoaii T)o tilAipin, Asup T5eni pi puAp 
A liAisncAt) lU CAitpeAt) iriAipin ah 
S iniA T)o ttAinc T)i T)A mbCAt) pC uippi. 

"HuAip beiC An siitiA po opc, pfeAC- 
pAlC cti CipeAC niAp Tl’pCACAp-pA An 
tA bi UA CU1I5 AS bUAtAT).” 

Cos pi pern Ap An mbopcA ah giinA, 
All cotcin, llA pcocAi Asiip llA bpOsA. 
t!)1 SAC Cin-niT5 Aim. " V)'i An cSoaii- 
tHAigipcpcAp -00 btionn opm-pA iax) po 
50 leip. Ca An pole cCa-oha ’oo bioC) 


MOORE. 

opm-pA Ap rilAipin, Asup peACpAib pi 
50 nipcAC niAp Ti’peACAinn pern. HaC 
Muitin nAbpOsAiAt)? ” Appipe, ‘‘ peAc 
Ap IIA bUClAib. Oipplb plATJ t)! 50 tlAII- 
riiAiC, niApcA A copA Anoip cipeAC mAp 
bioC mo CopA-pA pAO 6 .” 

■Agup cuAn’j coipini HlAipin ipceAC 
inp IIA bpogAib Coiii niAic cipeAC ip 
"OA mbA gup bi pein co ■oeniedb uto, 

AgUp T) Oip All SUllA bl COlil IllAlt Ip 

■o’oip tlA bpogA, Agtip -oo pocpuig pi 
SpuAig lilAipiii bipeAC niAp *oo foc- 
puigoA-O pi A gpuAig pein, -OAp lei, 
pAT) 0, nuAip bi pi ciug puAb niAp 
gpuAig HlAipin. 

6iL An CAiLin boCc 50 'ociocpAb 
CAtUgAt) Ap 5 pAini 1 TlCAOb All CAbAp- 
CAip, 50 teAnpAb pi AmAC pA Cipcm 1 
Agup A pit) lei An siinA ’oo bAinc T3i, 
Agup HA peA-OpAb pi T)UL 50 T)Ci An 
pinnce 1 'oeipeAb ha oaIa. Hi pAib 
eAn-cpuAiiiineAp Aignib aici go ■oci 
50 pAib I'i leAC-piige Cum An Cige 
lilbip. CtiArO pi puAp cpiT) All bpiipc. 
’OllbAipC A niACAip T A IIAtAlp Hi bCA’C 
■oeipoAb leip ah pinnce go vet, b’Cmip, 
A pe A Clog Ap mAi-oin, Agup ■oubpAbAp 
Id eoCAip An 'oopAip t>o CibAipc Id, 
aCc bubAipc 5 pdini 50 bpAiipAb pi 
p6in ’n-A puibe go “ociocpAb pi tAp 
n-Aip. 

“fvAgAT) -00 COblAt) Ap peA‘6 CA- 
mAill 1 scAtAoip. Hli bCi-C ctiippe 
opm, luigpeAT) Ap An leAbAib. Hi 
bAogAl ni 50 gcloippeA-o IHiipin 50 
niAift, mAp ni ConlcgAt) pumn. Hi 
bCib pe Ap A cuniAp ccaCc ipceAC 
SAn mipe bi tiAipeACCAin.” 

X)A mop All c-iongnAb leb 1 Clop Ag 
lAbAipc Cotii beig-Cdllibe pin, Agup 
bpAUAbAp ’n-A punlo go meAbon 
oibCe be neApe CAgiA poirii a bCAg- 
Cuigpinc obAinn. Annporn bo bpAiteA- 
bAp A AiceAtn uipju leiginc boib glAp 
bo Cup Ap An bopAp, ACc ni gigpAt) 
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Pl^ ^ < rife tircin. 11 ? fi/iib edn-dAtwgdii ’O'loiripiiiS r? irce^t. Ciiai-C) So 
’ timiM 1 -ncdott An guild, dguf ■o'fdn p 'ocl . dti bored ’ti-d mbiob dfi gfind d^ 

diinroin ■dg pedtdinc ifcedft fd ceinib, redt) nd mbtid-bdncd go leir, dgtif, 

I ] dgur dg dtiiduc dll bdiUfl go foiteirj ce nd rditt 6dri-gund dtin, bd bOtg 

! t)dr Ledc, If i dg jurmce. t)’r6de p tei-r© 50 rditt, dguf cednn 1 brdb 

p go bdn-fdrcd 1 'o’f.'dgd-odr dnnfoin 1. tii'or diLti© ’n& dti guod ‘oo gfidbuig f? 

jf Ar ■pb'^b udire •o’p.'dri fi ’b'A r«i*e tridr bom mor foin. li)? dti bordrhtdbc 

fe fin dg mdCcndrii, dgur ^■Abbigtei gur c6dT)nd dif, dCc go fdib fb uiite udif 

b’diiitdib bf fi dg rbdbdinc df lEdtttin niof tudbrndife. t)? dn fiobd imigte 

j oig AUiinn dg rinnee dguf dn guild 1 mbuigedbc dgiif dii -odt 1 tiTieiredbc, 

■! pofcd "00 ■oeined‘6 Cfl fibro btidbdin dguf -Ab uite foinnc 'oe 1 n-Aitnedbc. 

f: foiitie r»i uifiu. T)’eit\ig f’ 1 ^-* bebib ’Odf I6i guf gtdc p dn gOnd Cdibbre 

df dn mdCcndrii fb df thAifiin dgUf I’oif d bA tAirh, •] guf fuib fi fiof bidf 

^ uiffi pbin. t)i dn ceine dn-ifedl. t)1 fdib foldf nd gedtdige if i dg r*bdoin- 

t bd fOTO rhbnd 'n-d tuditfib bAin, t edtn df d beipe if nidf fedepdb fi dnn 

b? foUif nd gedbdige dg cdibnedtfi df nudif fciocfdb fb’rb-^n bA bidfrdib. 

si dn urldf. fudir p d ttidme te hdif Cuif r* tAitid df d giiudig don tidif 

;P dn cemceAtn. ’JpAgdb dtin 'n-d cotfidif dibAin. “Oo teig "oOib cuicim dfiff. 

^ e. “00 buinimg fi dnnfoin go ticug “ Cditpedb cofnugdb df uUttiugdb 

I f' lAfdbc d gOnd-pOfCd bO thAifin, ■[ dnoif; niofi CedfC bdtn d CoimeAb dg 

I tuig fi dfdnledbdib dgfAb: "Ctoir- fettedm ofni.” 

I ' pedb ? dg budtdb dn bordir.” ’O’lm- t)? fo'-nf nd gedldige df d glibidib 

I tig udif tdiffci If ? nidf r<n ’n-d rOfi bo bfuib dn gedbdC qidfnd 

* cobtdb, dguf dnnfoin bo bbifig ft nd fpSife 1 nbidib d 66iie go bc? gof 

I i dfif. FA>gdb If© fdn boftdbdf. t)’in 1 go 

? "CAndcUiigdgbudtdb.cAnActuig bif.edt dn udif bo tuiriimg lEAifln, 

I dg budLdb,” dbubdifc fi; dnnfoin b? dg dn finnee, df dn fedti-fhndoi 

• bo f Cdb f ? df f edb cflpld nbunedc fd tug dti guild bi dgUf b? dg f eitedrh 

I Sdffbd mdf fdib dll godtdt dg tonn- t6i- 1 gcedtic-tAp buif bo b! f? gA 

! fdb go gedt, Oibbe nidf fin bo b’odb finnee be coif dii Ebifcig, if edb bo 

p dn oibte iioirh d pofdb, dguf bo fCdb budtl fb ifcedb ’n-d bdignedb go f dib 

^ fi CdnidU f d gdffbd 1 medfg nd mbtAt fub biginc imtigte df $t''<^inii 

0 SdiTifdib, bifiedb mdf bi bA bedtidrti " A ‘Rbifcig,” df f if e, “ cditfib cO 

I dici dn oibte feo. mife teigednc d bdiLe dnoif, n1 fbdb- 

I “ CA fAinne dn tde dnn,” dbubdifc dim d tuiUedb finnee dnotc. UAim 

fi. If dtfiLdib fML fi pb niedfbdt bi beifhintbdb go bfuiL fUb bigmt im- 

' niffi, guji bfedcdb dn tde, foLuf nd tigte d|v dn Cfedn-tinidoi, Pldigfbdb 

gedtdige. Annfdin b’bifc fi Cdmdtt, fli CidiibubAin, botiinuigedf Unne fdn 

dguf fit fi go gcudtdib fi dfif fudim cig. If ife bo tug cdnidtt be’n gUtid 

tid getog dg cedtc cf Afnd dn bnuic. fo bdm. t)’b feo d giiiid-pOfCd-fd, 

“Sedb, fedb,” dbubdifc fi, "fin idb dguf ni fdib fb juditi df d feitb te 

lid cLuig dfif. Ctoifim go bdii-foitbifi ctiig btidbiidib if qi? fitib. 1f df 

Idb, dguf cditpedb bfofcugdb ofm t bigin bo teigpedb fi b’binne fbdbdinc 

uttrhugdb ; iiiof bedfc bdin d CoimeAb dif, dbc bubdifc fi go fdbdf-fd dti- 



GEOEGE MOOEE. 


•*S sol- nui\ip tiA t\Ai1i 6Ati-gtinA /ygAin 
Cutn ce-dCc go •oci Ati jiinnce, Agtip 
*«S n ^ Sflii^-^xSrCA FSin -0^111.” 

“ pfedCAirn cii go tixMi-Tie^Af inp 

ngfiiM-iiopcii mAire^-i:), a lilApiTi. rii'l 

iiip AH pniAoitieAiTi pm a6c ceApA-ooip- 

baCc gAn tipig.” ACc dontiAic pe 
li^itpeAc go pAit) OAgtA Ag coaCc Ap 
An gCAiUii Agup gup feeApcuig uAiti 
itnteAfic Agup TiuttAipc p6: — "A6c cat) 
Cutge gup 'ooig teAU go tipuil put* 
eigmc initigte Ap au cpeAii-rhnAoi ? ” 

" "Ca pi An-AOpCA.” 

"tllAipeA'6, nl’t pumn ‘oe’n Aoip 
CUptA *1 A1C1 fi ‘o’fAgAip An UAlp 
■fieipiA 1.” 

“teig -oAm imceACc, a Efiipcig’ a 
CA pA. Ip -ooig tiom go gCAiCpeAt) 
initeAcc. CAim cinnce go tipuit put* 
6igmc tounopdonn Id. niop AipigeAp 
me petn mAp peo piAtti poirhe peo, t n1 
ti6inii Ap An nOp po muuA mb^At) go 
bpuil dgmc veip.” 

“SeA*, blo-O AgAC, m.i’p •outCA 
Aurc.” 

’0'^:Sa 6 pi mAp pAib AH geAlAb Ag 
CAitneArfi t -oo pit plop An bfitAp. 
’D’pig pi An tltipceAt Ag pfiAtAinc ’n-A 
•oiArt I 6 ’gA teApAA go mb’pgi-Dip go 
pAitt cApg eigin pAgAlCA aici Ap bAp 
HA peAti-riinA. OiAte bpeAg t)eALcAine 
■DO b’eAA 1. ttl gGAlAt geAt go tlApT) 
pAn ppdp, Agup gUiipe All GAppAig go 
pti3ippeA6 Ap UA coiLlcib Agup Ap nA ] 
bAncAitt. Ate tuip ctutneAp ua boiAte 
pm pgAtinpAA Ap lilAipIn, t nuAip pcA’O 
pi turn bmn a gfinA ■o’Ap'OAt -o’Aipig 
pi iiA lAtAin PiaAaiia Ag gOgAtAlg 1 
ineApg ha ngiotcAt. SlL pi nA pAib 
pAll 'OOmAtl Ate pOtAp Agup ■OOptA'OAp. 
t)i pgAile 'oubA Ap ha pgeAtAib -do 
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f’poibeAb nA logAin b1 tAn -oe tAipp- 
gcAiiAib 1 ■oe pAitnig. til pAgAt 
triAipIn All copAn cpi-o An gcoiU big 
Ap eAglA go mbtiAiLpeA* An t)Ap uimpi 
I Ann, mAp fit, pi gup b’AmUib b1 pi Ag 
puit pAip teip An nitlAp •] go gCAiCpeAt) 
pi belt Ag bAiLe poiriie, 111 pAgAb pi 
An corhgAp a6c pit pi gup teip AuAt 
inppi. Cap 6ip CAmAiU xio pit pi gpeAp 
eite, Ate n1 cinpge b1 pi tAp ah ngeACA 
ipeig 'nA b1 A flop AICI go pAib bUAibre 
uippi Ag An mtlAp. t!)iiAil. pi pA bO, Ate 
111 fuAip em-fpeAgpA. Annpom *00 tbg 
pi An tAipce, T tAinig longnAb uippi 
An nopAp bo belt gAii gLAp Aip. t)1 
gplopAt tiginc 1 meApg ha tuAitpeAb, 

T CAP 6 ip bt CAmAtt bo tAiteAiii gA 
t pStbeAb, bo tAp pi comneAt. Oo tOg 
I pi All toinneAt i n-Aipbe Agup b’feAt 
cimteAtt All cige. 

"All lb’ tobtAb CAOi, A SpAinl, nfi 
bpiiit gAt dnne eiLe imtigte a tob- 

lAb ? ” 

*00 bpuib pi corhgApAt bi, Agup 
Annpoin pug miAn eigin pioppAtCA 
Speim uippi. niop riiAit tfii piAtft 
pbAtAinc Ap bume rhApb, a 6 c Anoip 
n 1 PAib but Ap Aici ; ’n-A teAncA pom, 
ip AintAib b 1 bint Aici 1 bfbAtAmc 
Aip, Agup bA bbig t 6 i go bcug pi pA 
nbeApA An CoptAiliAtc (ib Ap bcpAtCAb 
SeAn-rilAigpeAb Ootb mime pm. 

“ 50 beiinin,” Ap pipe, “ cA pi An- 
tOpArilAlt tiom. t) 6 Ab-pA AltltAlb, tA 
eigmc Ip bbCA mA tiiAipim teip.” 

Annpoin bo bUAil pi bopAp An 
epeompA 'n-A pAib a hAtAip Agup a 
mAtAip 'n-A gcobtAb. 

A Cnioc. 

CAbg 0 bonntAbA, 

b’Aipcpis, 
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ANNA JOHNSTON (MES. SEIIMAS MACMANUS). 


ANNA JOHNSTON (MRS. SBHMAS MAOMANUS). 


[Mrs. MacMaiius was born in Ballyraena, 
and lived nearly all her life in .Belfast, till 
her marriage with the well-known novelist 
in 1901. To thu great grief of her friends 
and ommtry-people she died at Easter, 1902. 
She wrote mneli prose and verse, and began 
publishing when she was about fifteen. She 
contributed to most of the Irish magazines 
and ncw.spapers of her time, and to Barp&’s 
Magazine^ the New York Griierion, The Cen- 
tury, and other American periodicals.] 


SHIELA-NI-aARA.' 

Sliiela-ni-Gaiu*‘, it is lonesome where you hide, 

With the plovers circling over and the sagans 
spreading wide, 

With an empty sea before you and behind a wail- 
ing world, 

Where the sword lioth rusty and the Banner 
Blue is fulled. 

Is it a sail you wait, Shiela? Tea, from the 
Westering sun. 

Shall it bring joy or sorrow! Oh, joy sadly won. 

Shall it bring peace or conflict? The pibroch in 
the glen 

And the flash and crash of battle round a Iiost of 
. fighting laOn. 

. Green spears of Hope rise round yon like grass 
blades after drouth, 

And there blows a white wind from the Ea.st, a 
red wind from the South, 

A biwn wind from tlie West, A<jra, a brown 
wind from the West — 

But the black, black wind from the Northern 
hills, how can you love it best? 

Said Shiela-ni-Gara, " Tis a kind wind and a true, 

Bor it rustled soft through Ailoiich’s Halls and 
stirred the hair of Hugh ; 


1 Xhia and tba following poem are given by tlio autboi's 
permission. 

9 One of tlie allegorical names for Irelaml. 


Then blow, wind! and snow, wind! What 
matters stoim to mo 

Now I know the fairy sleep must break and set 
the sleepers free.” 

But, Shicla-ni-Giira, why rouse the stony dead, 

Since at your call a living host shall circle you 
instead V 

Long is onr hunger for your voice — the hour is 

I 0 Darh lioee of our Passion! call and our hearts 
sluill hear. 


THE BEOWN \VtND OF CONNAUGHT. 
The brown wind of Connaught — 

Across the bogland blown 
(The brown wind of Connaught), 

Turns my licart to a stono ; 

For it cries my name at twrilight, 

And cries it at the noon — 

“0, Mairgread Ban! 0, Mairgread Ban!” 

Just like a fairy tune. 

The brown wind of Connaught, 

When Dermot came to woo 
(The brown wind of Connaught), 

It he.ard his whispers too j 
And wliilc my wheel goes whirring, 

It tap.s on my window-pane, 

Till I open wide to the Dead outside, 

And the sea-salt misty rain. 

The Iwown wind of Connaught 
With women wailed one day 
(The brown wind of Connaught), 

For a wreck in Galway Bay ; 

And many tlie dark-faced fiBhers 
That gathered their nets in fear, 

But one sank straight to the Qho.stly Gats — 
And lie was my Dermot Dear. 

The brown wind of Comiunght, 

Still keening in tlie dawn 
(Tlie brown wind of Connaught), 

For my true love tliat’s gone. 

Oh, cold green wave of danger. 

Drift him a re.sLful sleep — 

O’er his young black head on its lowly bed, 
While his weary wake I keep. 



PATRICE J. MUlLt. 


PATRICK J. M'OALL. 


[Patrick J, M'Call was boivti in Dublin on 
the. 6th of March, 1861. His father was a 
meuibei’ of an old Tyrone family, driven out 
by the plantation of TJlster. Mr. M'Call 
■was educated at St. Joseph’s Monastery, 
Harold’s Cross, and at the Catholic Uni- 
versity school in Leeson Street. He has 
published Irish Noirdm, a volume of verse 
(Sealy, Eryera, & Walker), 1894; The Fenian 
Nights’ Entertainment, a volume of stories, 
in 1897; and Fongs of Erinn, in 1899. The 
following poems are given by his kind per- 
mission.] 


LIGHT 0’ THE WORLD. 

“Love, will you come with mo into the tomb?” 
spake from his coffin the dead young man. 

“Yea, I will go with you, whither you will, -whero- 
BOBver a maiden can,” 

“Open, open, Grave, ” he cried, “and lot the Light 
o’ the Meadows through.” 

“ Ay,” said the girl, with a loving sigh, “and let 
tlie Fair Maid too 

Long was the way till they reached the hills — 
“Still ivill you go?” said thedend young man. 

“ Yea, I will go with you, whither you will, where- 
soever a maiden can. ” 

“ Open wide. Green Hills,” he cried, “and let the 
Light o’ the Green Hill through.” 

“Ay,” said the girl, with a weary sigh, “and let 
the Fair Maid too.” 

Cold was the way till they reached the sea — 
“Still will you go ? ” said the dead yoiuig man. 

“ Yea, I will go with you, whither yon will, where- 
soever a maiden can. ” 

“Open, open. Sea,” he cried, “ and let the Light 
o’ the Waters through.” 

“Ay,” said the girl, with a piteous sigh, “andlet 
the Fair Maid too. ” 

Dark was the way till they reached the sun — 
’‘Still will you go?” said the dead young man. 

“Yea, I will go with you, whither you will, where- 
soever a maiden can.” 

“Open, open. Sun,” he cried, “and let the Light 
o’ the World a-through.” 

“ A.y,” said the girl, with a joyful cry, “and let 
the Fair Maid too.” 


THE LITTLE HARVEST ROSE. 

(A.n. 1746.) 

There's a ripple in the waters of our four wide 

There’s a murmur on the mountains like at 
dawning hour; 

There’s a whisper ’nioiig the ash-ti'ccs as they 
shake their keys, 

And a thrill .stirs all the sleeping laud with 
wondrous power. 

For the aowing-timo is coming with its lingering 
days, 

When the fields no longer slumber ’neath the 
winter snows. 

When we’ll plant the Tree of Liberty, ’mid 
hymns of praise, 

And greet again our long-lost, little Harvest 

’Mong the glens of Kiuel Fary, in the land of 

We await the morning whistle of the Black- 
bird clear : 

From the royal heights of Ailoach to the Golden 
Stone, 

We are ready, all — kerne, gallowglass, and 
mountfiineer. 

Soon we’ll plouglr the fields -with horses’ hoof 
and .sol dier-s’ foot ; 

And we’ll water tliom till fetlock high the 
black blood flows; 

Then we’ll plant the Tree of Liberty, of spread- 
ing root. 

And greet again our little, shining I-Iai've.st 
Eo.se 1 

Long our little, shining Harvest Rose has 
blighted been, 

By the cruel, clinging Red Wind from the 
charnel East — 

Evciy branch and bloom lay stricken, till no leaf 
of green 

Could greet the hopeful, longing eyes of chief 
or priest ! 

Still we’re watching and 'wc’re waiting for the 
p:iS3 of night. 

Till the .saffron dawn--wiiid o’er the hills of 
glory blows. 

That will bear a morning summons on its wings 
oflight, 

For the budding of our little, shining Harvest 
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HERBERT 

Hark ! a clarion is resounding from the Grampian 
Hills— 

'Tia the ivliistie of the Blackbird at the dawn 
of day ! 

Every heart with rosy rapture at the aong-burat 
thrills, 

As ive rise from rushy bed and bush to join the 
fray, 


HERBERT 

[Herbert Trench was born in 1865 at 
Avoneore, Middleton, County Cork. He is of 
Irish, partly Gaelic, descent on the maternal 
side (by the Allins of Youghal, the Sealya, 
and Co ITS of Corr Castle) ns well as by his 
father’s family. In 1889 he was elected to 
an open fellowship at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. He is an examiner at the Education 
Office, Whitehall. His Deirdre fVed and other 
Poem appeared in 1900.] 


DimmE IN THE WOODS.! 

(FRO.'tf SABT nr. OP “deibdke wed”.) 

\Naoie epcahs) . . . “ 0 to see once more 
Thee danee alone in this divine resort 
Of wings and quietness ; where none hut rains 
Visit the leaf-pelted lattice — none o’er-peers 
jtnd none the self-delightful me.asure hears 
That thy .soul moves to, quit of mortal ears.” 

Tall loth she pleads, but cannot him resist, 

And on those mossy lights begins to dance : 

Away, away withdrawing like a mist 
, To fade into the leafy brilliance. 

Then, .smiling to some inward melodist, 

Over the priiitlesa turf with slow advance 
Of sliowery footstep.? maketh infinite 
That crowded glen. But quick I posae.st by .strange 
fiapture, wider than dreams her motions range 
Till 10 a span the forests ahriuk and change. 

And hither, in hoam-glimmering arms she brines 
All zests of promise — all the nnlook’d-for boon 
Of rainhow’d life, all rare and specchle.s8 things 
That shine or swell under the brimming moon. 
Who shall pluck timpansV I’or what need of 
strings 

To waft her blood who is herself the Tune, 


i t Thls e.v tract and tlw lollowing Jyric are given by the 
aulbor'e kma pBrndsBion 


TRENCH, 

As we go our daughters speed our path with 
praise and prayer. 

And a blush on every mantling cheek like 
sunset glows ; 

But a redder, sweeter blossom we will welcome 
fair, 

When we greet again our little, shining Har- 
vest Rose, 


TRENCH. 

Herself the heart of her own melody? 

Art come from the Laud of the Ever-Young?— -0 
stay 

For his heart, too, when thou dost rise away — 
Burns dark and spirit-faint within the clay. 

And griefs, like the yellow leaves by winters 
curled, 

Rise after her, dead pangs disturbed, arouse. 
About that bosom the gray forests whirled 
And tempests with her beauty might espouse, 

She rose with the gi’een waters of the world 
-And the winds heaved with her their depth of 
boughs, 

’Then vague again as blows the woodbine odour 
On the dark lap of air she chose to sink 
Winnowing with plumes •, as to the river-brink 
The pigeons from the cliff coma down to drink. 


SCHIEHALLION. 

Ear the gray loch runs 
Up to Schiehallion ; 

Lap, lap the water flows 
Where my wee boatie rows; 

Greenly a star shows 
Over SehiehalHon. 

She that I wander’d in 
Over Schiehallion — 

How far beyont your ken, 

Crags of the merry glen, 

Stray’d she, that wander'd then 
Down fro’ SchiohnUion. 

Sail of the wild swan, 

Tom to Schiehallion ! 

Here, where the riislies rise. 
Low the dark hunter lie, s: 

Beat thou the pure .skies 
Back to Sehiehallion. 



MRS. MANNINGTON CAPEYN (“IOTA”). 


MRS. MANNIJTGTON OARFYK (“IOTA”). 


[Kathleen Manningtoii Caffyn 'was born 
at Waterloo House, County Tipperary, the 
daughter of William Hunt and Louisa 
Goring. She lived in the country till she 
was twenty-one. She then trained for nurs- 
ing at St, Thomas’s Hofjpital; and after a 
short nursing career, married Dr. Manning- 
ton Caffyn. His ill-health obliged them to 
emigrate to Australia, where they lived sev- 
eral years. Soon after their return, in 1893, 
Mrs. Caffyn made an immense success with 
The Yellow As/er, which will still be fresh in 
the minds of novel -readers. She has since 
written A Comedy in Spasms; Children of 
Cireumstanoes ; A Qnaher Qrandmother; Poor 
Max; Anne Mauieverer; The Minx; and 
has contributed to many magazines. The 
following extract is given by kind permission 
of the author and her publishers, Messrs. 
Hutchinson.] 


A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 
(ji'BOM “POOH max”.) 


Miss Beoher was slowly dressing. An 
abstracted frown crumpled her forehead, a 
frown better fitted to a fluffy fringe, with, 
behind it for brain, a simmer of blurred and 
complex emotions, than to that high serene 
brow of a past age, making heavenward. 

The thoughts that beat and pressed upon 
the lady this spring morning were vague, 
disturbing, and singularly intricate, blend- 
ing but grudgingly witli the accustomed 
sounds of the early day — the intermittent 
cackle of the hens, the feeding-screams of 
the peacocks, the stamping of the horses ii 
theii’ cobbled stables, the deep mellow com 
plainings of the toothless bloodhound in his 
kennel, the raucous bawl of the tow-headed 
crow-boy, the padding of soft hoofs towards 
the far pasture-field. 

Mias Becher — after a snosb unaccustomed 
fashion — felt vanity and austerity alternately 
warring together in her members. 

To counteract this unseemly zigzagging of 
the sensations, finding prayer inadequate, 
sive subsided into the pages of an old book 
that lay on the little spider - legged table 
beside the east window. ' 


Miss Becher liked to face towards the 
east when she said her prayers or read this 
book. It had been compiled by her grand- 
mother, and was filled with tags concerning 
the mercy of God and the goodness of 
women, with various awed and timorous 
mention of less obvious matters, the be- 
wildering changes in the ages, for example, 
with the fine immutability of niari. Always 
himself, constant to his inconstancy from 
generation to another let seous whirl as 
they may, with his dazzling alternations 
of light and shade, his sublime flashes of di- 
vinity, his incomprehensible plunges among 
the fiends, the fleeting quality in his love.s, 
his unaltei-able and ever-enduring devotion 
to a good dinner. 

Having I’egard to this latter peculiarity, 
the margins of the book were strewn thick 
with ancient and notable recipes for the 
di’essing of meats, the preserving of fruits, 
the brewing of cunning and comforting ■ 
cordials. 

In the midst of a flower-scented rhyme, 
Miss Becher, through an audacious bufi’et 
from a too wide-awake sunbeam, became 
aware, all at once, that she must ha.sten. 
She closed her book regretfully and arranged 
her cap in the old hlue-enamelled oval glass 
on her dressing-table, with care and circum- 
spection, then with an air of most sprightly 
stateliness, a legacy from her jileasant youth, 
•she descended the low, broad staircase. When 
she reached the last step she paused, a look 
of somewhat surprised expeetoncy upon lier 
fine straight - featured face, and the next 
second a door to the right of her was thrown 
open precipitately, and the coimterpiart of 
herself, in all but size, ajrd strength, and sex, 
stepped forth with outstretched hands. 

“ Pardon me, Alethea,” he cried, “ I believe 
— I—really believe that I had — almost for- 
gotten I Have you slept well, my dear?" 

By force of habit she had begun the return 
formula, but the inveterate truth within her 
snapped the words off sharp. It were mere 
foolish speaking to presume that Daniel had 
slept well, with eyes like boiled gooseberries, 
and for the first time in fifteen years he had 
forgotten her morning greeting. Snrely 
chaos was abroad 1 

: “ It is a beautiful day,” she said nervously, 
as they went to the breakfast-room. 


MBS. MANNIlfGTON GAFrYN (“IOTA”). 


“ Oh, tha day is right enough, but I have 
, 'I touch of incipient gout; I thinlc I’ll walk 
about a bit while you make the coffee.” 

Miss Becher went about her duties in a 
leisurely way and watched DanieL He was 
walking up and down the room, a trace of 
disorderly jerkinesis in his discreet soldierly 
tread most cliatressiiig to behold. There was, 
besides, a touch of vagrancy in his calm eyes. 
They wandered restlessly across the moving 
blue waters to the quiet hills, and he had 
forgotten to pronounce a blessing on the 
meal. This was embarrassing. To proceed 
with even the preparations of things of the 
flesh untempered hy any touch of the Spirit 
hurt the mind of Alethea Becher. 

“ It’s that Huguenot blood working in poor 
Daniel,” she mused, grasping the oream-jug 
and regarding the captain concernedly. “ It’s 
a loyal strain, so he says — I detest foreign 
products myself — and — religious, he also 
maintains; dear Daniel is obstinate — but it’s 
wild, and vain, and light — light enough surely 
when the mere fact of the coming of this 
girl can set up gout symptoms in him ! Gout 
symptoms indeed! A love more than a 
quarter of a century old to send a man 
rampaging about the floor like that ! Dear 
me 1 At any rate, it’s rather too old a love,” 
thought she with tmeonscious irony, “ to 
warm and nourish an elderly man, and the 
trout will be ruined. I — I’ll hot remind the 
poor boy of his omission — it might hurt his 
mind. ; and, after all, in this state he’s hardly 
accountable for bis actions.” 

“H — hem I Here are trout, brother, from 
the hill-stream. They’re importunate crea- 
tures, demanding immediate attention." 

He started, sighed, and sat down. 

“ Trout, and your cream-sauce ! There’.s a 
taste of youth in the combination. It is a 
curious circ«m.4tituce,” ho went on, while ho 
helped the trout, “ that it is always trifles 
which occur to ns in all the more important 
crises of our lives. Even in the fii'st moment 
of action it’s not gr«atne.ss or glory or your 
soul that troubles you. Unless it occurs to 
a fellow to think of tlie safety of his own 
miserable skin, it’s some little ridiculous 
memory that strikes up in him. In that 
affair in Burmah, the last thing of which I 
ean rememliBr thinking was trout and cream- 1 
Sauce, and it was of those I raved afterwards | 
jn my delirium.” 

; I Alethea looked at him. . 

“That was twenty-flve years ago,” said j 
Miss Becher aloud, and to herself she added, j 


“ The month Dorothea was married. He has 
not spoken of it all these years, and it was 
trout and cream -sauce of which he raved! 
Under some circumstances I am inclined to 
think it might he rather agreeable to be a 
man. To be a woman and not to babble is 
somewhat difficult. — Daniel, are you ready 
for coffee?” 

“And so Dorothea’s daughter comes to us 
to-day,” he said presently. 

“The only one left of four, and the 
youngest,” remarked Miss Becher. “ And 
she is eighteen.” 

“And she has no mother,” pursued the cap- 
tain slowly, making as though he meant to 
eat another trout. “ Vmtually she never had 
one. A mother for four days hardly counts. 
And she has lived her life in G erman schools, 
and taken instructive walking tours during 
the holidays, pei’sonally conducted by gover- 
nesses. It’s a curious beginning to a life, 
It will be interesting — ” 

“ Daniel ! ” said Miss Becher rather faintly, 
and standing up hurriedly. “Daniel, here 
she — ” 

“I — I thought — ’’ 

“ She has come by the night mail. Brother, 
come with me.” 

He arose courteously and followed her, his 
heaj’t thumping under his old shooting-jacket 
in a fashion that was youthful, indisoriminat- 
ing, and exceedingly discomposing. When 
they had reached the door their visitor had 
already jumped off the outside car that stood 
awaiting oi'ders, laden with her luggage, 
strewn with her parcels. 

She was now standing on the steps hesi- 
tating before she rang. 

All that they had time to notice about her 
was that she wms tali and, for a slender 
creature, deep bosomed, that her eyes were 
purple and extraordinarily bright. 

“Cousin Alethea,” she cried breathlessly, 
“ Cousin Daniel ! " 

With that she threw her arms around 
Miss Becher and kissed lier on either cheek, 
and, Without a misgiving or a qualm, she fell 
upon Captain Becher, who had now composed 
himself, and held in I'eadincss for the occa- 
sion a gentle, well-ordei-ed greeting, and him 
she dcidt with in like manner. 

She appeared to he much interested and 
concerned about the conveyance of her 
trunks, and in less than five minutes every 
man and woman in. the establishment was 
bitten with her eager excitement. For it was 
an Irish household, and her eyes were bright. 


HANNAH LAUNCH. 


The next thing her bewildered hosts dis- 
eovei'ed about her was that she was amazingly 
hungry and overflowing with the incidents of . 
her journey, which, in spite of the fact that 
her guardian governess had only quite lately 
parted from hei', seemed to have been adven- 
turous and absorbing to a startling extent. 

The vivid frank abundance of her adjec- 
tives entertained the captain hugely, and 
kept the old butler Mike pottering about 
the room long after he had the smallest pre- 
tence of business there. But then he was a 
privileged person, of an unobtrusive habit. 

Miss Beoher, while, she listened and served, 
felt as though volcanoes were about, and 
grew possessed with a ridiculous inclination 
to get to her east window to cry a little. 

Daniel jjatted his old pointer reflectively, 
and now and then he helped Judith to fill 
in a picture with some knowledge when 
mere words failed to convey her proposed 
impression. This pleased her ; it showed 
that she was being attended to, and it would 
have hurt her very seriously indeed to have 
discovered in any sort of way any failure in 
attention. 

When she had finished her breakfast she 
went to each window in turn and looked out, 
then she glanced at the room — the pictures, 
the elegant samplers, the old china every- 
where. 

I’inally she turned upon the captain and 
Miss Becher. 

“This is home, then,” said she suddenly. 
“It’s quite funny to be at home, and it’s 


HANKA 

[Hannah Lynch was horn in Dublin. 
She has lived much in Spain, in Greece, and 
in Prance. She has published many novels, 
including Prince of the Olades, Dr. Vermont’s 
Fantasy, Denys D’A twrillae, Through Trouhled 
Wateo's, Daughters of Men, liosni Harvey, 
Jinny Blake, An Odd Fssperiment, Clare 
Monroe, onA . The Auiohiography of a, Child, 
which excited great interest when it ran in 
Blaohmod. It has since, in a French dress, 
run tlirough one of the principal French 
reviews. Miss Lynch is a well-known oontri- 
hutor to the monthly reviews, is Paris corre- 
spondent of the Academy, And has written 
Toledo for Mr. Dent’s “Mediteval Towns” 


lovely, and— she inquired, turning from 
one to the other, half shy, half laughing, — 
“and are you glad to have me at hoine? I 
hope to goodness you are glad.” 

“My child, we are very glad,” Miss Becher 
said hurriedly, feeling friglitfully embar- 
rassed; the eyes of the girl were so distress- 
ingly clear. For a minute the captain was 
silent, then he stood up rather stiffly. 

“Yes, we’re very glad; more especially 
since we’ve seen you, my dear,” he added, 
with a gallant glance. 

“Now,” said J udith, “ that sou nds extreme ly 
nice; I like it. It’s like the beginning of a 
new order of things, and newness is delight- 
ful. But, you’re going — have I tired you?” 
she asked anxiously. “ Fraulein Goss said 
that you were of an academic habit, and I 
probably should.” 

“You have not tired me, my dear, but I 
have other things to do besides saying nice 
things to vain little girls! Besides, I must 
have quiet and silence in which to make 
ready some more, else the occasions may 
crowd upon me, and the demand exceed the 
supply ; that, you see, would be a disaster.” 

VVhen he got to the quiet and the silence 
he sat down and rested his head in his hands 
for a long time. Tlien he took out some 
Poor Law papers, and prepared to deal with 
them as they deserved, but the pen wobbled 
in his fingens curiously. 

“ She is her mother over again,” he thought, 
“and her mother wore pink also, but she 
never kissed me.” 


LYNCH. 
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Her inches were hardly proyjortionate to 
her years, and these measured tliree. Slie 
balanced the deficiency by breadth, and 
toddled about on the fattest of short legs. 
She was not pretty after the angelic pattern, 
and was all the more engaging. 

It would be difficult for her biographer to 


1 By kind iiermiiiBion ut tile autiior. 
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say TR'liieh were the more adorable; her 
smile, that raced like a pink radiance from . 
the soft little chin to the crystiil blue eyes, 
or the two perpendicular lines of thought 
and fearful anxiety that sometimes sprang 
between the mobile brows, and generally 
furnished the occasion for stamping her foot 
at some refractory subject, or wei-e brought 
into play by an earnest insistence on hav- 
ing the unanswerable answered without 
delay. 

As moat of her hours were spent out-of- 
doors, and bats were antipathetic- to her, it 
followed that few of her subjects enjoyed 
sight of the carefully combed and curled 
little poll that left her mother’s hands every 
morning. Instead, they had the more dis- 
turbing, if less elegant, picture of fine brown 
silk rolling and shaking, like the floss of a 
King Charles, in the dearest confusion im- 
aginable round and about the bright little 
face. The invasion of curls just permitted 
the pretty upward play of brown eyelashes 
against the protruding arch of biw, so that 
the hig blue eyes looked out from a forest of 
winter shade. She had the divinest of 
mouths, an arched rosy bud, formed as a 
child's mouth rarely is, sweet and perfectly 
shaped, with an imperious claim upon kisses. 
Not to wish to kiss her, was to prove your- 
self inhuman. She was never dirty, though 
not exactly a precisian in the matter of 
raiment. It would not he safe to trust her 
with au orange, if it were intended she 
should sit upon the chairs of civilization, an 
emblem of spotless childliood ; but she could 
, be relied upon any day to pass a neighbour- 
hood where mud-pies were beiug manufac- 
tured and not succumb to the burning 
temptation to hemire herself. 

Buoh was Norry, the uncrowned queen of 
a remote little town on the edge of a glorious 
Irish lake. Like the Oriental phil.anthropist, 
she loved her fellow-men. Her existence 
was based on the first law of Christianity, 
with such a surprising result that her fellows 
of all classes, ci'eeds, sexes, and ages wor- 
: shipped her. 

She wa.s not of the order of female infant 
that is content to stay indoors and play 
; with dolls. Nor were outdoor games the 
chief delight of her life. What she liked 
was the making and sustaining of universal 
•acquaintances. 

She woke with the dawn preoccupied with 
the fortunes of Tommy This and Molly That, 
and chattered ’ about them while she gra- 


ciously submitted to the encroachments of 
soap, water, hath-towel, and brush; and she 
was still discoursing of them in passionate 
interludes while Marcella fed her upon broad 
and milk and porridge in tho kitelmn. 

She it was who welcomed all new-comers 
into the town — tramps, travellers, and 
visitors. Her formula was as rigid and 
unchanging as royal etiquette. She drew 
no line between beggars and noblemen, hut 
simply said to the trousered male: “iVliui, 
what’s your name?” If there were any 
geniality in the reply (and there usually 
was), she as invariably added; “The bless- 
ings of Dod on you. Kiss me 1 " Upon her 
lips, however, the command took the form of 
tish. The person in petticoats she addressed 
as “’oman”, and if the ’oman happened to be 
accompanied by a baby, it was an exciting 
moment for Norry. 

Babies, puppies, and kittens constituted 
the most interesting portion of humanity in 
her eyes. They -U'ere all doatji, as she called 
them. She insisted on kissing every hahy 
that crossed her path, even on occasional 
visits to the thronged city where her grand- 
mother lived, to the dismay and discomfort 
of her handsome young aunts. Whatever 
she had in her hand she needs must bestow 
upon the long-frocked creature, not infre- 
quently to repent her of her generosity, five 
minutes later, and demand restitution of the 
gift. 

When she had, so to speak, conferred the 
freedom of the. town upon the stranger, 
Norry instantly toddled off with eager in- 
tent to acquaint the world that Johnny 
Murphy or Biddy Magrath liad been wel- 
comed to her dominions. 

The episode of Norry and the Marquis is 
a tale in which the town takes much pride. 
The idlers round tho bar still tell it to one 
another with unabated glee; and Norry 's 
kindness to the big man is one of the 
reasons why the town has lately begun to 
look with less open di.sfavour upon that 
haughty aristocrat. For the lord of the soil 
is not a genial person. He is distant, high- 
handed, and ungenerous. He takes no in- 
considerable income from an impoverished 
land with never so much as a thank you^ a 
humane inquiry into the prosperity of his 
tenants, or a single evidence of thought for 
their welfare; and he spends it to the last 
farthing, along with his good manners and 
smiles, in England. There we hear of him ag 
a delightful type of the Irish gentleman, off- 
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ianded, witty, and a capital host; in Horry’s 
town (-which, ought to ba his) he is known as 
a morose, close-fisted, and overbearing Saxon. 
So much may a man differ in his attitude, 
toward one race and another. 

A wave of universal joy passed over the 
town the day Kitty Farrell publicly rebuked 
him for his lack of manners among his own 
people. Kitty keeps the newspaper-shop, 
and an Irish daily paper being one of the 
few things the Marquis could not import 
from England, it followed that he ran up a 
small account with Kitty during his last 
sojourn before Nori’y was born. Driving 
through the town on hia way to the station, 
the lord of the soil stopped his carriage and 
called out from the window to Kitty to 
know the amount due. 

“ Half-a-crowu, me lord," said Kitty, drop- 
ping an elegant ourtay that quite carried 
off the inelegance of bare feet and tattered 
skirts. 

“ There, girl,” cried the Marquis, flinging 
a silver piece on the ground. 

Kitty did not move so much as an eyelash 
in direction of the fallen coin, but as the 
carriage began to roll on again, my lord 
lying back as proud as an invadei-, she ran 
after it, shrieking at the top of her voice: 
“Me lord, me lord, I tailed ye ye owe me 
half-a-orown." 

“ ,Tt’s on the ground,” the Mai’quia retorted 
frowning. “ I threw it out of the window.” 

“ Oh, me lord, I have nothing to do with 
your throwings. Maybe ’tis your divarsion ; 
’tis no affair of mine anyway. What I want 
is me money paid into me own hand, as 
between Cbristian and Christian. Your 
driver is welcome to the other bit of silver, 
if he likes, but I must he paid in me own 
fashion.” 

It was chanted in the sing-song brogue 
all over the town that evening, how grand 
a sight it was to see the Marquis take 
a half-crown out of hia pocket, and sub- 
missively place it on Kitty’s extended palm. 

But a smaller flower of her sex was to 
subdue the haughty Marquis in quite an- 
other way. He had not visited his Ii'ish 
estates since the appearance of Norry on the 
scene, and in consequence could not be aware 
that, in comparison with this pinafored 
autocrat, he was a personage of no infl.uence 
or prestige whatever. On the other hand, 
Norry had never heard of the lord of the 
soil, and was under the impression that the 
beautiful park formed, like everything else 


around her, a suitable environment and back- 
ground for her own individuality. 

While her mother dawdled over the break- "• 
fast-table, believing Norry still engaged 
upon her bread and milk in the kitchen with 
Marcella, the child was toddling up the main 
street, hatless, the brown floss on her head 
blown about in every direction. After her 
straggled a band of admiring children to 
whom she discoursed lispingly in her ax'dent, 
imperious, and wholly delightful fasliion. 
They obeyed her be(:au.se tliey loved her, 
hut they would have' had to obey her in any 
case. Disobedience and dis.sent were things 
she neither comprehended nor tolerated. 
She went towards tlie park, and at the top 
of the street commanded her guard of honour 
to await her return ; not because she yearned 
to breathe awhile in the fresh morning air 
the privacy of incognito, for she was un- 
acquainted with shyness as she was with 
fear; hut she said she wanted to see Jacky 
Molloy’s puppy, and Jacky was an invalid 
living in a cottage close to the park avenue. 

Her intention was suddenly diverted as 
she turned the corner by the sight of an 
imposing stranger in a shooting-jacket. Tlie 
park gate had swung behind him, and ha 
was advancing rapidly in her direction. 
Norry put up a pink finger and laid it 
against her lovely mouth. With her this 
signified grave pei-plexity, and the gesture 
was rendered still more quaint by the lines 
of intense mental effort that so deliciously 
corrugated her forehead, and vested her in a 
fascinating aspect of worry. Even at so 
young an age are the cares of sovereignty 
apparent, and a regal mind is none the less 
uneasy because the emblem of royalty 
happens not to be vi.sible. Hero was a 
stranger entering Norrys dominions with an 
air of command, w'hile she hei'self was not 
acquainted with him. She did not puzzle 
out the situation upon lines quite so clear 
perhaps, but she eyed the imposing stranger 
questioiiingly, and promptly made up her 
mind. It is possible she had a prefei'ence for 
ragged humanity, but she was quite above 
such meanness as drawing the line in the 
matter of tailoring. After all the lonely, 
unhappy stranger could not help being well 
dressed, she may have supposed, and it was 
really no reason why he should not ba 
greeted as well as her favourite tramps and 
idlers. So she walked unhesitatingly up to 
him, and barred his way with one of her 
imperious gestures. 
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Tliij stranger cast a casnal glance upon her. “ Norry,” she said impatiently, as if in reply 
She was not ofl'cctively pretty, and you Imd to an irrelevant question, 
to look twice until you knew her, to realise “And Mamma’s name?” asked the Mar- 
how adorable she was. He was moving on quia. 

in his cold ungenial mood, — ^for children as “Mother’s name is O’Hoill, She lives 
mere children did not appeal to him, alwve down there; we ail live down there,” she 
alltheeliikh'enof Ids Irish tenants— when her jerked, chopping up in her (jvoitement her 
lisped demand and frown of ecstatic serious- lisping syllables upon the click of tiny teeth, 
ness arrested him. “Man,what’syourname?” “Wouldn’t you like to see Jaoky Molloy’s 
The stranger stared at the little creature, puppy, — a, doaty little dog? The Sergeant 
at first in something like dismay ; then the gave it to him.” 

frown and the imperative glance that re- “Let us go and look at Jacky Molloy’s 
vealed a nature not to be triflied with, puppy, by all means,” said the amused 
amused him, and finally captivated him. He Marquis. “But first, Norry, I think you 
thought it the oddest thing in the world, ought to give me a kiss.” 
and smiled almost pleasantly as he answered, Noiwy held up her rosebud mouth without 
“ Grandby.” a smile upon her perplexed and shadowed 

“ Dood-morrow, Dandby ; 1 am dad to see countenance. This was part of her duty, to 
; you, and the blessings of Dod on you, kiss mankind, and the moment she felt to bo 
vdlandhy.” a very serious one. The Marquis lifted hei’ 

There wa,s a whiff of royal favour in the in his arms, and marvelled at himself as he 
greeting on her side, a sense of duty accom- did so. When he had kissed her, an irre- 
plislied and a generous feeling that this sistible impulse seized him. He did not set 
different kind of man had as much claim her down again on her fat short legs, but 
upon her goodwill as •Murphy the tramp, just dropped her on his broad shoulder. 
The Marquis of Gratidby, on his side, was Norry slirieked with delight. Here was 
convulsed with the comicality of it; for he virtue triumphantly rewarded 1 She liad 
Was not so saturnine that he had no sense, of done a good turn by an acquaintance worth 
humour. You see, he was born on Iiiah making, — a man who could hoist a little girl 
soil, by which we explain any virtue there so easily and jolt her at a swinging pace 
might be in him, while the vices we good- through the air. 

naturedly lay to the account of his Saxon . She indicated the direction of Jaoky'a 
training. Anyhow, if he did get out of bed house with a dimpled hand, and concluded 
that morniiiig on the wrong side, her Majesty her information with the assurance that she 
Queen Norry soon set him right. He showed was glad she had met him. At the eottage- 
his entertainment in. the situation hy haring door the Marquis rapped, and said to the 
his teeth under a heiivy grey moustache; white-capped woman whom he summoned: 
then he drew himself up, lifted his hat, and “Norry and I have coma to see Jaoky’s 
tliaiiketl her with a gravity no less superb pvippy.” The woman at once curtsied in a 
than her own. flutter of recognition and surprise. “I met 

Norry, I have said, had no salient marks this little lady near my gate.s, and she was 
of beauty; thex’e was nothing about her kind enough to make acquaintaiice with me. 
either of princess or fairy, and she wore no She proposed to take me here to see a puppy 
more picturesque raiment than a little red in the light of a favour, and I see she is 
woollen frock and a plain pinafore. But she accustomed to have her way,” he explained, 
stirred the heart of the Marquis to an un- “Sure ’tis our own Miss Noriy, blessings 
wonted softness. He was about to ask her on her,” cried Mrs. Molloy, gazing tenderiy 
iiiuue when slio continued in her broken after the child, wlio had already made her 
eageoie.is of voice: “ Have you turn to stay way into the inner room, where Jacky lay in 
, with ns, Dandby?” . bed nursing las puppy. “Sure ’tis herself 

Norry included the whole town in her we love, me lord; she’s like sunshine on a 
definition of family, and the man living at wet day.” 

Uio other end of the street was only a man “Turn in here, Dandby, turn!” Norry 
occupying another room, and apt at any shouted imperiously. “Watch me pull the 
numitmt to drop into the family circle. puppy’s tail.” 

“Alay I not know your name too, little Mrs. Molloy’s face wrinkled in a fright- 
; , madam?” , ened smile. It was nothing less than awful 
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to her to hear the great man addressed ;is 
Grandby. 

The Marquis submissively -vvenfe inside, 
and satisfied Norry by kissing Jacky Molloy 
and taking the puppy into his arms. It was 
one thing to kiss Norry, but lie ready felt 
that, had any choice been left to him, he 
would have preferred not to kiss poor white- 
cheeked Jacky. He had no sentiment for 
children, but having accepted Norry’s pro- 
tection, he knew when it was becoming to 
yield. 

Now Norry could not stay long in one 
place, and when she entered a house she felt 
it an obligation to visit every living member 
thereof, so while the Mai'quis, for inei-e 
form’s sake, was putting a few casual ques- 
tions to Jacky and his mother, .she raced 
into the kitchen to greet the tabby. 

Mrs. Molloy took the opportunity to fol- 
low her, and whispered quickly to her: 
“You musstn’t call that gentleman Grandby, 
Miss Norry. ’Tis he aa is himself the Mar- 
kiss.” 

Nony caught the word, and, still strang- 
ling the tabby in her arms, returned to 
Jaoky’s room. “Dandby,” she hurst out in 
Imr passionate way, “ Mrs. Molloy she says 
you isn’t Dandby but the Marskiss. Are 
you the Marskiss or Dandby?” 

“Some big people call me a Marskiss, 
Norry, it is true ; but you must please call 
me Dandby, — miles.'i you fall out with me.” 

“Norry never falls out with anybody,” 
Jacky cried with enthusiastic emphasis. 

“I’ll turn a-rnorrow and see you adain, 
Jacky,” said Norry, taking his championship 
as her due. “Now I’m doing up the town 
to see lots of people, — my aunt Mary, and 
the Doctor, and Lather Luke, and Biddy 
Malone’s goat. Dood-bye, Jacky; I’ll turn 
a-.morrow, Mrs. Molloy. Turn, Dandby! 
He isn’t the Marskis.s, Mrs. Molloy.” 

Tine Marquis slipped a silver coin under 
Jacky’s pillow, and went out in obedience to 
his superior’s order. 

Outside Norry spied her guard of honour 
straggling down toward her. She bethought 
herself that her duty to the stranger was 
accomplished, and that she had her friends 
to look after. He, she concluded, might be 
trusted to find his way about the place. 
l?i!lea.sing liis hand, she gave him a bright 
explanatory nod, and shouted out: “I’m 
turnin’, Kitty and Tommy, pre’ntly. Wait 
for me, wait for me,” and waddled on at a 
running pace extremely diverting to watch. 


I The lonely stranger, thus abandoned to 
hi.s own devices, found occupation for llie 
I da,y ; but he remembered to que.stion his 
! agent about Norry. The subsidiary parent-s 
were naturally mentioned only to drop into 
insignificance. Norry’s jiaronts might be- 
long to her, and as such receive some slight 
attention; but no living soul dreamed of 
believing that Norry belonged to tiiern. 
Tlicy were excellent people, it was goneriilly^ 
affirmed, — he a gentleman in eveiy sense of 
the -word, she a very cliarmiiig young lady — 
hut their fame rested mii.iuly on the fact 
that thej'^ Vielonged to Norry. When tliey 
travelled up to town and left the child be- 
hind them, all the idlers and tramps of the 
place were constituted her nurses, — Marcella 
not being regarded as siiffieiently ubiquitous 
to have an eye upon majesty of .so vagabond 
a disposition. When she voyaged out of 
sight, a group of ruffians, engaged in sup- 
porting the town-walls between the pauses 
of refreshing exliausted nature, would for- 
sake bar and gossip, and dawdle in her wake 
with their hands in their pockets, whistling 
as they went along. Like so mauy big mas- 
tiffs, each one felt upon his honour to pro- 
tect her. 

She had a word for all ; not the meanest 
of her subjects went unrewarded. She felt 
as a princess feels, without any vanityq that 
she was the centre of universal attraction, 
and that the person who attempted to quaiTel 
with her was bound bj’ this very fact, as by 
an inevitable natural law, to get the worst 
of it. This peihaps was the unconscious 
meaning of her .splendid generosity to her 
playmafes, whatever their sex or chuss might 
be. If she insisted on their obedience, — and 
this, I am afraic4 she did in no half-hearted 
way — at least she never told tales of them, 
or procured them punishment or blame, and 
alwaj's gave more than she received. The 
result was that there was not one rebel in 
her train, and I solemnly believe not one 
was jealous of her. Hers was a very equable 
and magnanimous disposition : and lier reign 
w,as pacific, when, such was her power, it 
might have led to civil war. 

The Marquis left the town next morning, 
i’rom his carriage he caught sight of Norry 
clutching a slice of bread and jam at which 
she took bites in the intervals of voluble 
chatter with the parish ])riest, who had 
stopped to talk to her. The jam had made 
big red blotches on her pinafore, and her 
face and fingers wei-e in a lamentable state. 
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Nevei-ttieless, this sccoml visioirof lier re- 
vealed her iis more bewitching to. the Mar- 
quia than the hrat. There was no wind, so 
her curls were in a more orderly eonfiisinn, 
and as she was less excited, her lisping 
ehatcer flowed on with a quainter fluency. 
The Marquis pulled tire check-string, and 
tire carriage stopped in front of Norry and 
Father Sullivun. “Good-hye, Norry,” he 
Cfrlled out. 

“ .Dond-bye, Waudby,” Norry cried, re- 
inenrheritrg his name rvithoiit any hositatiorr. 
“Turn a -morrow adain; I’so sorry you’re 
doiitg away.” 

Father Sullivan wheeled round in pro- 
found amazement and (juiekly uncovered. 
The Maiquta gave hint a curt itod, and be- 
fore he could I'ecover hi.s wits and rn.ake 
proifer of an elegant greetirrg, the carriage 
was r'olling down to the broad opetr road. 

“Mrs. Molloy called him the Marskias,” 
Norry said eontoinirtuously, with as much 
bitterness as her genial little heart wa 
capable of harboirrtng toward a fellow - 
creature. The word Mardiss being an un- 
known quantity in her ears, she conceived it 
as a term of obloqiry, and resented its appli- 
cation to the amiable stranger who appeared 
so properly grateful for her kindness and 
condescension. Now, if he had been called 
a Sergeant it would be quite another' tiring. 
Thai would have been the highest compli- 
ment, for, was not the Sergeartt of her 
town one of her very tleare.st friends,— P, at 
Magirire, a sploirdid specinren of tiro Irish 
Constabulary, who was ready arry day to 
, risk his life for her? 

The .story of Nori’y and the Marquis ivas 
round the town before the morning papers 
from Dublin were di.etributed. It was told 
in every shop, at every bar, and recounted 
in various ways to that bii'd of passage, the 
bagman; it was drtrned over fires in the 
bewitching sing-song brogue of the country, 
mellowed atrd adorned with the people’s im- 
aginative art, -as it passed from mouth to 
mouth. Larry Eeilly had his version from 
Father Sullivan ; the Doctor had a more 
detailed and highly-coloured account from 
the Marquis’s agent, who in turn received 
it direct from the noble lord liimself. The 
agent, as line a fellow as ever croissed a bog 
and rolled the Irish r, was the only popular 
person in the Grandliy establishment, and 
the Marquis lost notliing in his vei-sion of 
the talc. Then there was Mrs. Molloy’s 
account ; and here the unpopular person, by 


his attitude of bland suhmis.sion to the auto- 
crat of the village and his positively hunian 
behaviour, quite captivated the rustic heart. 
He wasn’t, you see, such a black-hearted 
villain after all, or at least Norry had 
charmed the fiend out of him ; .shouldn’t 
wonder if after this he reduced the rents 
twenty-five per cent all round. The Mar- 
quis did not reduce the rents, or accomplish 
any other act of virtue that we have heard 
of; but he returned to Ireland after a 
shorter interval tlian was yet known of since 
his marriiige with a hard-faced and disagree- 
able Saxom 

Meanwhile Norry lived her life of al fresco 
sovereignty. Her mother had taken her iq) 
to the city once in what Norry described to 
, us afterwards as “the bogey puff-puff”, and 
I there she had won hearts and broken them 
in about equal proportion. 

She had a disconcerting habit of stopping 
every policeman she met, under the impres- 
I sion he must be related to her friend the 
Sergeant, with a quaint “Dood -morrow, 
Sergeant; the blessings of Dod on ye. Ser- 
geant”. She would insist on darting away 
from aunt or mother in a crowded street, to 
kiss the latest baby, or pat a stray dog, or 
strive gallantly in her enthusiasni to strangle 
a terrified cat j she wanted to stop and make 
acquaintance with the horses as well, and 
greeted every stranger that crossed her path 
with a reassuring smile, when she was for- 
cibly restrained from asking his or her name. 
Once there was a fearful accident, outside 
her grandmother’s gate. A mastiff was 
lying on the path irritable from heat and 
thirst. In any other mood, I am sure so ' 
large an animal would he gifted with suffi- 
cient sagacity to recognize a friend ; hut ho 
panted and glowered in a sullen and angry 
temper, and when Nori'y stooped down to 
place two fat arms round “ the cloaty dog ”, 
tiio ill-humoured brute hit her arm furiously. 
That was a bad moment for her aunts. The 
child's arm bled, but Norry herself never 
cried; she was afraid the dog would ho 
scolded if it were known how much she 
suffered. In the garden, without waiting to 
go inside, an aunt knelt down and sucked 
the arm till the bleeding stopped ; and with- 
in ten minutes the magnificent dog was shot. 
An hour afterwards Norry was running 
about as bright and well a.s ever, though 
anxious eyes dwelt upon her for some days. 

Her aunts wisely felt that a dead country 
town, with no traffic to speak of and a pre- 
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vailing sense of brotherhood, formed a more 
switable and picturesque background for 
such a disturbing individuality as Norry’s, 
and were not sorry to see hen safely ensconced 
behind the railway carriage window shaking 
her little fat fiat at them, with the smiling 
assurance that she would “Turn a-morrow 
adain in the bogey puff-puiF to see them”. 

It was not long after her return that we 
noticed her bright colour beginning to fade, 
and shadowy blue circles forming under her 
eyes. Soon it was whispered, as a universal 
calamity, that Norry was not well. She lay 
at home on the sofa and cried a good deal, or 
made her mother hold her in her lap beside i 
the fire. Poor Norry was not an angel, as I 
have said, and she was a very fretful and 
exacting little invalid. Her occupation, like 
Othello’s, was gone, and she could not recon- 
cile herself to the dulness of the sick-room. 
Only the touch of her mother’s hand com- 
forted her ; that withdrawn, she at once fell 
upon wild sobbing. 

No such fuss would have been made over 
the Marquis himself, or even the parish 
priest. Lifelong enemies encountered on 
their way to inquire for her two or three I 
times a day. People not on speaking terms 
with her parents sent to ask every morning 
how she had passed the night. Marcella 
had to call in the services of a slip of a girl 
to open the door to the tramps and idlers 
from the nearest villages who came for nows 
of her. Every morning and evening a bul- 
letin was issued verbally and ran from house 
to house, from cottage to cottage. On her ■ 
way to the telegraph office, Marcella was 
waylaid by a crowd of rough and tattered 
youths. “ Troth an’ she’s very bad indeed,” 
the maid replied tearfully. “ We don’t like 
to think of it at all, at all.” 

“Glory be to God, girl, but ’tisn’t tbrue. 
Sure what ’ud we do at all, at all, without 
her? ’Tis lost the town ’ud be if anjdhing 
happened her.” 

“She’s just the drawingest child the 
Almighty ever sent on earth,” one fellow 
exclaimed, ramming the corner of his sleeve 
into his eyes. 

'That night the Marquis’s carriage drove 
through the town, hut no one had eyes or 
thought for it. The agent was summoned 
late to the Hall, for the Marquis meant to 
start by the earliest train for his son’s 
estates in a neighbouring county. 

Business done, gossip was a natural relax- 
ation, and the Marquis had not forgotten 
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his friend Norry, and asked if she still ruled 
the town. The agent told the dismal tale, 
and the great man looked really distressed. 
“What, my little friend! Great heavens, 
it’s not possible! I’ll go otf at once and 
inquire for her.” 

The Marquis and the agent walked to- 
gether as far as the O’Neilis’ pretty house. 
Here the agent lifted his hat and departed, 
and the Marquis rapped loudly. The tre- 
mendous peal rang through the whole house, 
and the parents of the sick child npstair.s 
started angrily. The Marquis, as befits a 
! big man, spoke in a big voice ; there was no 
' need to go out of the room to ask who bad 
made such an intolerable noise. The mes- 
sage ascended in the deliverer’s own voice 
up the stairs .and into the half-opened door 
of the room where sick Norry lay in her 
I mother’s arms, while the father stood mea- 
! suring out some naiiaeous medicine. 

I “Tell Mrs. O’Neill that the Marquis of 
Grandby has called to inquire for her little 
daughter. If possible, he would be grateful 
for the privilege of seeing his little friend.” 

Young O’Neill gave the spoon and glass 
into his wife’s hand, and went downstairs. 
The Marquis greeted him quite cordially. 
“Ah, Mr. O’Neill — so sorry— can’t be true — 
temporary child’s complaint, of course — 
assure you, quite looked forward to seeing 
my delightful little friend, Norry — mon- 
strous, ’pon my word, to think of her as 
sick,” 

Tears were in the poor father’s eyes, and 
he sobbed out something or other in which 
ify Iwd was just audible. Young parents 
with an only child ill, perhaps dying, and 
that child at the age of three already re- 
garded as a public personage ! Is it to be 
expected that they should keep their heads 
or talk coherently, when even all the outside 
world was plunged in grief because of their 
private woe? 

'The Marquis slipped his arm into the 
stricken fellow’s, and soothingly murmured: 
“Come, come, Mi‘. O’Neill, courage! Let’s 
go up and see her. We must have the best 
of advice; little girls like her can't he snufted 
out like candles.” 

At the door the Marquis was the first to 
cross the threshold unbidden. Y oung O’N cill 
slipped into his own room to work off a fit 
of increasing emotion. Norry was gathered 
against her mother’s breast, white and queru- 
lous. She moaned ever since she had been 
forced to swallow her nasty medicine. 
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“Do you know tliis friend ^rf^) lias come 
to see you, Non-yl” asked the mother, with 
a tiagic upward glance of. greeting for the 
Marqiiia. 

JSiorry opened her eyes, and stayed her 
peevish whimper. iShe did not recognize 
him after eight months, and she was too 
oppressed by the atmosphere of the sickr 
room to smile. Looking down upon the. 
wan and piteous little, visage with the. curia 
hrualied back from tlie protuberant arch of 
brow and tbe blue eyes dulled and. large and 
dark, the Marquis himself had some ado to 
recognize the vivid taco with its aunny 
glance and rosy lip-s that some months ago 
liad drawn the heart of him as never child 
had drawn it before. “Norry, don’t you 
remember your friend Grandby, whom you 
took to see Jacky Molloy’s puppy?” he 
asked, dropping into her father’s chair-, and 
taking the white baby band in his. 

N orry stared at him in an.effort of memory. 
To the healthy eye there is a world of differ- 
ence between daylight and candle-light, and 
small wonder so little about the stranger 
struck a reminiscent chord. She frowned 
crossly and. turned to her mother for ex- 
planation. 

“You remember the gentleman Mrs, 
Molloy called the Mariskiss, Norry?” whis- 
pered her mother. And suddenly Norry 
remembered. Her sick small face wrinkled 
and quivered in one of the old bright smile.s 
as faint as the echo of a melody. “ Oh, yes, 
Dandby, I remember; and stupid Mrs. Mol- 
loy say.s ever since that he’s the Marakiss.” 

The mother's heart overflowed with grati- 
tude for that sweet smile. To her it seemed 
a promise of recovery, a presage of health 
and merriment, and the dear vagabond days 
re.stored. She kissed her child, and held 
her close to her .sobbing breast. 

“She’ll get well, Mrs. O’Neill; she must. 
F.y heavens, we can’t let her go ! I’ll send a 
mes.senger oil' this very instant for Sir Martin 
Eiuibury.” 

The Marquis stooped and kissed the child, 
and strode away to post one of the Hall 
servants up to town by the last train for the 
great doctor. He broke his appointment 
with his son, and stayed on, calling every 
day at the O’Neil Isi He was quite a human- 
ized figure for his tenants by this. He was 
bound, to them by a common tie, for he, too, 
acknowledged their queen and hung upon 
her whims. Because she spoke of the lake 
and wished she had a boat, he telegraphed 


for the loveliest boat that money could buy. 
She soou grew to know him as well as Bather 
Sullivan, or the Curate, or the Doctor. But 
she was faithful to old friends, and prefei-i'ed 
Murphy the Tramp and Pat Maguire the big 
Sergeant. 

The great man from overseas, summoned 
at the Marquis’s expense, was at first dubious, 
then convinced that nothing could save the 
child. His words ran across the town, and 
knots of rustics, and shop-boys gathered to 
shake their heads and bemoan their fate. 
The clouds had burst and sent rivers of 
muddy liquid along the .street, and drove a 
gray pall over the earth sheer to the sombre 
horizon.. It was a picture of dense im- 
measurable gloom; Norry’s own town in 
tears, large hissing tears, tearing at the 
roots of her friendly trees and splashing 
into her magnificent lake, till it .swelled 
beneath the sense of universal sorrow. 

The Marquis was seen coming down the 
street from the park avenue, and it was 
decided to question him after his visit like 
an. ordinary fellow -mortal. His hat was 
tilted over his eyes, and there was an air of 
sadness about him that stirred tbe spectators, 
to a belief in some latent virtue in him. Ho 
was, a hard landlord, true, but then Nori-y 
liked him, and he had grown fond of the 
child. Surely he might he pardoned not 
having reduced their rents, 

Hk knock now was not so self-assertive 
as on the fiivst visit. The young father was 
downstairs, with his head on the table, shaken 
by terrible sobs. Sir Martin Bunbury had. 
delivered his appalllug opinion. The Mar- 
quis silently closed the door and stole up- 
stairs. Outside the sick-room there was no 
sound. He peeped in, and saw it empty. 
Much amazed, he w-andm-od down again, and 
met Marcella crossing the hall with a cup in 
her hand; the hack of the other she held 
against her eyes. “Where’s the child?” 
asked the astounded Marquis. 

“ She’s down here, sir. She wanted a 
change, and the rnktie-ss cai-ried her to the 
drawing-room.” As .she spoke she opened 
the door, and the Marquis marched in. Mrs. 
O’Neill sat near- the fire with a bundle: of 
flannels in her arms, and out of this two. 
tired blue eyes gazed at him. 

“ Dood-morrow, Dandby,” said Norry, 
with a touch of the old spmt. Hie mother- 
pressed her lips against the brown floss 
curls and smiled wanly at her landlord. 
“A-morrow,” NoiTy went on, lifting her 
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Lead, wilfully and striking out a ttin. arm 
in her eagerness, “I’ll be better, and I’ll 
take you to tlie lake, Dandby, with my boat; 
won’t I, mother?” 

“ Yes, darling,” said the courageous young 
mother. 

“ And papa’ll turn, too, — won’t he, 
Dandby?” 

“If it is fine, Norry; but you know, papa 
and I couldn’t go out if it rained. We’d 
catch cold,” said the Marquis, stroking her 
head. , 

She wrinkled her little marble face in a 
ghoBt of her sweet pink smile. It had the 
old light but not the colour, and she spoke 
with some of her quaint ardour and broken 
lisp. “ Little children don’t mind the wainj 
do they, mother? Me and Tommy O’Bi’ien 
used to wun out in the wain to grow big. 
But ’tisn’b the same wif big people^ 1 s’pose.” 

She had not spoken so much for a long 
while, and her mother hardly knew whether 
to hope or be afraid. “Norry mustn’t tire 
herself if she wants to get well,” she ventured 
to suggest. 

“ Oh, mother, Norry isn’t tired a bit. I 
•fink she is better. Mother, do play the 
piano .for Norry.” 

“What shall mother play?” 

“Play Poll)/ Perkins-, you know, mother, 
the fing the Sergeant sings. Do yon know 
Polly Perkins, Dandby?” 

“If you like to gratify her, Mrs. O’Neill, 
I’ll take her,” said the Marquis reddening. 

With a desperate glance Mrs. O’Neill de- 
posited the whimsical baby in liis arms, and 
after she had complied with her despot’s 
command for a iish, half staggered over to 
the piano, blinded by her tears, to play the 
wretched vulgar tune just miported from 
the London musie-lialls. 

Never was Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay played in 
an, atmosphere more tragic. The degraded 
jingle rose in the astonished silence nothing 
less discordant and, inappropriate than if it 
had been played in a church. For Nony 
alone it was not out of place. She remem- 
bered her friend the Sergeant, and made a 
gallant eflort to sing his parody. In a thin 
hurried voice she quavered, with painful 
earnestness; 

Polly Perkins had no sense, 

She bought a fiddle for eighteenpenoe; ■ 

And all the ■fcunes that she could play 
Was Ta^ra-ra-loom-de-ay. . | 

She closed her eyes with the violence of, her 


I eftort to finish the verse, and nestled her 
little brown head against the Marquis’s arm. 

Marcella came in with something for her 
to take, but the mother and Lord Qrandby 
held up an arresting hand. There was a 
drowsy look upon the cliild’s face that pro- 
mised slumber. She muttered something 
vaguely, and the Mai'quis bent down to 
catch the words, feeling that he could never 
forgive the Sergeant if it proved to be Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay. “ He isn’t a Maraki0.s at 
all,” she said. In spite of the heavy feelings 
of the moment, Lord Grandby involuntarily 
smiled. 

He sat on there in the darkened little 
dra'wihg-rooin, holding Norry asleep in his 
arms, while her parents and Marcella hung 
over him, sometimes kneeling on either side 
of him to inspect her and measure their 
chances of hope. Not for worlds dared he 
stir so burdened. The scene recalled a nur- 
sery episode at the beginning of his own 
married life. Somehow he had taken it less 
to hesirt in those days. A child then, even 
his own, had not seemed to him so precious 
a charge; it was the heir of his estates he 
thought of, not of the matchless sunniness 
of childhood. Now it seemed to him that 
the opening and closing of baby lids held all 
the niysteiy, the gravity, the import of the 
universe. And when at last the blue eye.S 
opened, and unfevered sleep had given a 
faint tinge to the wan cheeks, he instinctively 
held out his hand to the father, and cried 
cheerily: “'There, Mr. O’Neill, she’s better 
already! You’ll find she has passed the 
crisis in that light sleep.” 

The Marquis proved a prophet. Sir Mar- 
tin Bunbuiy stopped on his way to the 
station, and this time announced the grand 
news that Nature had accomplished one of 
her mysteries. By some unaccountable freak 
the child had turned the critical point, and 
there was nothing now to do but to feed her 
up and keep her amused. 

Imagine how she was fed, and how 
remoraeles-sly amused! She might have 
emptied the single confectioner’s shop daily, 
and daily have consumed the entire contents 
of the glass jai’s at Mrs. lleilly’s gratia. Toys 
poured in upon her in the oddest confusion, 
and, the town throve and sparkled and 
glowed upon the news that the “drawinge.st” 
child on earth was getting well. 

As for the Mfirquia of Grandby, he was 
regarded in the light of a public benefactor. 
Had he not been the means of restoring 
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tlieir sovereign to them, and was he not one 
of her devoted servants? Who could dare 
challenge his perfections now? Bother the 
rents! He might raise them any day if he 


liked, and be sure he wouldn’t be shot. Bless 
you, there he goes along the sti'eet, the best- 
hearted gentleman in Ireland. Three cheers, 
boys, for the Marquis of Grandby 


HAMILTON. 
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A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

(PHOM “aoboss an dlsieb bog“.) 

“She’s just a-waiting on, Mias Nelly.” 

The M'Faddena’ cottage was full to over- 
flowing. Behind Miss M'Eadden’s stalwart, 
dishevelled figure Nelly Baring could catch 
a glimpse of men smoking over the fire, 
women sitting in cheerful groups, children 
who had come in pursuit of their mothers, 
and now hung curiously about tbe door of 
“ the room 

A strange, ghastly attraction had brought 
all these people together to see an old 
: woman die. 

Nelly Baring drew back, and tried to 
subdue her clear voice to a decorous pitch. 

“Poor old creature,” she .said, “I heard 
she was better yesterday, and I thought she 
might be able to take some soup.” 

“I am much beholden to you, Miss Nelly. 
But she’s taken a scunner against everything, 
saving a drop of whisky the doctor allows 
her now and ag.ain. Ay, she was greatly 
set up hy feeling so well yesterday, but I 
knew rightly it was nothing bat a frolic 
before death. Won’t you step inside, Miss 
Nelly?” 

; “No, thanks; there are so many there.” 

still tlu’ows a stir. But you’re as 
welcome as flowers in May, Miss Nelly, and 


maybe old Mary Ann would be fit to know 
you. If she does, she’ll be quarely uplifted 
at seeing you. But she doe.sii’t seem to know 
one, except (liere Miss M'Fadden dropped 
her voice to a whisper) — “ except Ellen 
Lindsay.” 

Miss Baring paused irresolutely. 

“Is she here? I don’t want to see Ellen. 
I shouldn’t know what to say to her. I am 
dreadfully disappointed about her.” 

“She’s quarely failed,” Miss M'Eadden 
whispered. “ Have you never seen her since ? 
And haven’t you seen the lamenter?” 

This was Miss M'Eadden’s name for the 
baby, and needed some explanation. 

Miss Baring allowed herself to be brought 
into the house somewhat unwillingly. 

Most of the neighbours were congregated 
in “the room”. Miss Baring, with a word 
to Barclay, was,. following her hostess when 
Mrs. Mawhinney, who was sitting in the 
shop-window, stopped her to whisper an 
explanation of her presence. 

“ I never thought to see myself as long as 
I have been under a Catholic roof ; hut that 
poor, godless old body needs someone to see 
to her. It’s tarrahle for her to come to her 
latter end among Catholics. They are just 
watching to get the priest in to to, but if 
they do it will be across my body.” 

Mrs. Mawhinney looked exceedingly reso- 
lute. Nelly thought that Father .Dymond, 
who was a small, delicate man, would have 
decidedly the worst of it in a struggle. 

“ Uji the room ” the laughing and talking 
had subsided into more decorous whiaper.s 
on Miss Baring’s entrance, and the groups 
drew a little apart. 

Old Mary Ann lay very quietly, breathing 
faintly and muttering to herself. Possibly 
the atmosphere of the tiny room, with all 
the windows not only shut but nailed down, 
no fireplace, and more than a dozen occu- 
pants, was no assistance to the drawing of 
difficult breath. But then, as Miss M’Fadden 
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•said, “ it was quite time that she took a notion 
of dyinV’ . 

They had expected her to die long ago. 
They bad smoothed down lier hands and 
tied a olotli round her withered jaws the 
evening before, and it had not .seemed W'orfch 
the trouble of removing it. But she was 
not dead; out of her small, shrunken face 
her eyes moved restlessly, following every 
speaker’s words. 

A stout matron, with a baby in her arms, 
related the deaths that had come under 
her personal observation, by way of making 
cheerful conversation. 

“ And he wasn’t the man to spare expense. 

It would have done you good to see the 
beautiful lace and tbe flowers, and her hair 
all smoothed and c\irled as if for a wedden.” 

“It was the wasting sickness tuk her, if 
I’m not mistaken,” said a friend, chiefly re- 
markable for a bright check shawl and very 
large, bare red feet, “and when that once 
takes a hoult there’s naught to be done. Ho 
you mind how the M'Guckins were taken— 
seven of them — as fine lads and lasses a.s 
you’d wish to see? But first the mother 
went, and then one after the other, as they 
came to grow up, they sickened and died.” 

Mrs. M'Gloughlan, the first speaker, hast- 
ened to put in her word; 

“There was everything done for them. 
The father sent them to the salt water times 
and again, even with the last ones, when he' 
knew he was wasting his money. Tliey say 
he’s quara and lonesome now he’.s none but 
himself.” 

“ I nm afraid tlvat’s the way with our Jenny,” 
said another woman, pointing out a thin, 
stooped girl leaning against the bed. “I 
was in two minds about marrying her father, 
and I would better have left it alone. He 
hardly ever was fit for a day’s turn till he 
died. And now there’s Jenny — what will 
she ever do for me? — and she’ll hardly be 
here come Holiday.” 

Everybody looked at Jenny, who flushed | 
with a gratified sense of importance. If her 
mother’s struggle for life, with a dying hus- 
band and delicate children, had hardened 
her into such words, she had nursed them, 
and nursed Jenny now, with passionate de- 
votion. The girl had always known herself 
to be doomed, and took a curious pride in it. 

A. man, who had taken his pipe out of his 
mouth in deference to Miss Baring, now 
joined in— 

“Do you mind Hughie Thompson’s old 


mother? She died in the House, and as soon 
as he heard it he ups and takes a coffin and 
a car and had her well buried too, and no 
stint about it.” 

“The only dacent thing he did was to take 
her out,” said Mrs. M'Gloughlan, shaking her 
head. “ They all like to be buried at home. 
Tliere was Patrick Kennedy ; them that he 
was with in America set great store by him, 
and offered to see to him the best, and have 
him btiried in their own grave when he was 
giv’ up by the doctor. But no, he must get 
home somehow ; and home he got, and a.s 
soon as he saw the lake-shore he tuk to his 
bed quite content, and the lireatli left him 
before morning.” 

“One likes to be with one’s own at the 
last,” said somebody else. “Sure, if ber 
niece,” indicating the shrivelled form on the 
bed with her thumb, “ had any decency, she’d 
bury her at the laste.” 

“She’ll not need to be beholden to her,” 
said Miss M'Padden ; “ sure, his honour gave 
me what will bury her comfortable.” 

There was something like a flash of intelli- 
gence and satisfaction in old Mary Ann’s 
eyes. 

“It’s lonesome to be left like that,” said 
the check-shawled neighbour ; “ there’s where 
them that has childer has the best of it.” 

“ I’ve childer enough, if they look to me,” 
said Mrs. M'Gloughlan. “Annie there is 
coming on ten or eleven, I don’t rightly mind 
which, and there are six behind her. I 
would sooner have had boys, but there’s them 
says that if you get daughters well placed 
they’ll maybe do as much for you.” 

“ A nd likely enough more. Look at Hughie 
Thompson letting his old mother go to the 
House, and he a warm man. That old body 
looks dwamish, Jane ; she’d be the hotter of 
a drop of whisky to wet her lips.” 

“ It’s little use troubling,” said Mias 
M'Padden; “indeed it’s near wore out I am 
I mindin’ her. It’s time the poor old body tuk 
i a notion of dyin’. I am not fit to stand 
another night of it.” 

Mias Baring had found the conversation 
very ghastly ; most ghastly of all it seemed 
to her now that old Mary Ann’s eyes, as she 
turned them from one to another, were 
pleading for a little more time. 

Ellen Lindsay rose from a seat in the 
background, raised the old woman’s head, 
and gave her a spoonful of whisky. 

It seemed to revive her, and she spoke for 
the first time, in a thin thread of a voice — 
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And down 'below tbe rosebuds opened into 
roses, and nodded with the efirontery of 
assured beauty to tlie Sun God ; and the 
birds hushed them for their noon siesta ; 
and he lay with shut eyes and held her hand 
tightly; and sometimes he spoke to her, and 
sometimes he muttered to himself. She 


“Is it youj darlint? Heaven’s blessings 
on yon for your goodness. It’s a fine swaddy 
you !U'e. I’m quarely mended. It’s dancin’ 
I’ll be at your weddcn before long.” 

Ellen, with a crimson foce and lips trem- 
bling piteously, tried to disengage her- 
self. 

“ Dancin’ at your wedden,” old Maty Ann 
repeated, while Ellen was conscious that a 
smile went round the cottage. 

“Don’t you see ffiss Kelly?” said Miss 
M’Fadden. 

The old woman was propped up in bed to 
help lier breathing; the white linen round 
her face nmde it look particularly shrunken 
and yellow; she had the appearance of a 
mummy only half revivified. 

Nelly found it an effort not to shrink 
when the skinny hand made a feeble effort 
to reach hens. 

“Heth, dear! is that Miss Nelly? Did you 
hear that they’d took away the dogs and 
drownded the puppies? Maybe if you would 
spake to his honour or her ladyship I would 
get baek Charlie, against I’m fit to be 


going about? Sorra one o’ them was equal 
to Charlie.” 

“It’s tairable to sue one so near her end 
thinking of the like of that,” said Mrs. 
M'Gloughlan, shaking her head. 

The faint voice went on — 

“Come forward then, dear, till 1 sec you 
proper. I’m quarely mended. Would j'ou 
like me to lilt you a song?” 

“ Just lie still, dear, and don’t be wastin' 
your breath,” .said Miss M'Eadden sensibly, 
but old Mary Ann would not heed her. 

With Nelly’s hand in hers she began a 
long, long song, chiefly unintelligible, about 
a young woman who went to a fair, and had 
various strange and nob very edifying adven- 
tures. Thei-e was a breathless silence in the 
room; nobody bad ever heal’d the old woman 
sing before, except to her dogs when she 
believed herself to be alone with them. 

On and on the weak voice quavered, and 
no one knew exactly when it ceased. N elly 
took a moment or two to realize the silence, 
then she softly drew away her hand and left 
the room with relief. 
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caligikfc the Tvorcls, a line of Ms favourite 
Mangan: 

" Sleep ! no more the dupe of hopes and sohomea, 
Soon thou steepest where the thistles blow; 

Curious anticlimax to thy dreams, 

Twenty golden years ago !” 

The odd, unpleasant smell seems to hang 
about them as if too heavy to diffuse itself 
in the thin clear air ; the smell of cow-sheds 
that clings to the oow-gui’s clothes is per- 
fume to it. It attracted the flies, and they 
gathered like swarming bees on the window- 
panes and door-posts; and buzzed, and 
hummed, and stung, like hushmen carousing 
over a find of dead meat; and they crept 
over the bed and stuck in his hair, and she 
tried to keep them off his face, and when 
one of them crawled up her own, with tick- 
ling, clinging feet, she paled and shuddered. 
The cow-girl stepped out of her clogs and 
went into the ch'awing-room and brought 
out a gaily-painted; palm-leaf fan, and, sta- 
tioning herself at the head of the bed, set it 
in motion. His breathing is getting laboured, 
and at times an ugly flush crosses bis face. 
Once, when it is deeper than usual, the giii 
cries; 

“Oh, Lord God, Lord God ! ’’ 

He bears her, and looks up. 

“Ah, Gudruul is that you? Good girl, 
good gii’l.” 

She sinks on to her knees, and .moans and 
rooks herself, and then ,she looks at Ms 
closed eyes, and says to her : 

“ Mistress, may I ? It can’t harm you.” 

She nods her head wearily ; she is fanning 
awkwardly with her left hand, and she says 
with her tired, tender voice : 

“Gudrun wants to say good-bye, dear.” 

He opens bis eyes, and for a moment the 
charm of his rare smile returns. The girl 
stoops and leaves a kiss upon his forehead, 
and then rushes away and flings herself down 
on the long lush grass that is never cut, 
under a big chestnut-tree. He looks at her, 
and lifts her hand to his lips. 

“ Always a big heart, always a great little 
woman ! " with a groan. “ And now I am to 
lose you, and it is the best thing could happen 
to you. Ay, there’s the sting; leave you to 
some brute; that is my punishment. Oh, 
little one, don’t you think too hardly of me !” 
He talks with effort. “ I meant to he better 
than I was to yon. You’ll never find another 
man to love you as I did, .remember that, and 
forget aU the rest if you can. You /law for- 
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gotten all, I might have known you would 
... where am I drifting to ? No man ever 
came back to say.” 

The girl has come back and taken up her 
former position, and fairs steadily, for the 
flies are gathering in greater numbers every 
hour. The verandah seems airlf!s.s and close, 
and uncanny with unseen things ; the doctor 
comes and goes; the servants peep out; and 
the hours .seem to bold many hours in their 
embrace. She seems to live all her life over 
again. Things she luis forgotten completely 
come vividly back to her. Au old Maori 
man, who used to sell sweet potatoes and 
quaint shells for napkin rings to the P.akoha 
lady in Tauranga Bay, floats before her in- 
ward vision as tangible as if be were next 
her. And a soldier servant — she can hear 
his voice — he used to sing as he pipe-clayed : 

“But kaipoi te waiporo, Kaipoi to waiona 
For Rangatira Sal, Bob 'Walker sold Ms pal, 

But he’s now at the bottom o’ the harbour,” 

Why did the stupid chorus come hack to her 
now? What chink of brain did it lie in all 
these years ? Oh, what a brute she is, and how 
callous 1 She ought to read prayers, or say 
things; in a few hours it will he too late 
ever to say a word more. She finds herself 
beating time with her foot to a jig tune, 
a bizarre accompaniment to the words “ too 
late!” She would give all she possesses to 
cry, yet she cannot ; and so the day wears 

Later on she bends her head to him, and 

“Are you dozing, or are you thinking? 
What are you thinking of?” 

He smiles. 

“Of zoo, dearums, of zoo!” 

“Have you .said your prayers? Shall I 
read you any?” 

“Einished them long ago! I am just 
waiting, lying thinking of you, dearie, think- 
ing of yon. Happier than ever 1 was since 
I left off ‘taw in the lay’ and pegging 
tops.” 

Her question was a concession to a past 
religious conscience ; she feels, as slie puts it, 
that as for herself, if she should die as she 
sits there, she would not trouble to pray— it 
would he well to di-ift out. There is another 
weary hour’s silence, then ho looks up at her 
and shivers slightly, and tightens his clasp 
of her hand. 

“Kiss me, duckums, kiss me! Now lay 
your little old phiz on the pillow close to 
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mine, you dearffst and best in the world! 
Close, close to mine,” 

The wind is changing, and the sun hides 
his face decently behind a great white cloud. 
There is a lioarse rattle in his throat, and his 
breathing is difficult. The doctor comes and 
stands quietly behind her; the crowd at the 
gate above gets denser ; the servants huddle 
together in the dining-room and cry. The 
Swedish gardener pats them all in turn, hut 
mo.st gently the fat liouseraaid. A sudden 
blast of wind blows a strand of her hair 
loose, iitid it touches his lips, and he mutters : 
“My little one!” She lifts her face and 
looks at him, a strange purple colour- vibra- 
tion is waving over his face, and she calls 
afirightedly ; ] 

“ .Dear, oh dear man, look at me ! Can j 
you see me, do you know me?” I 

He lifts his heavy lids and looks at her 
steadily with half-dead eyes, and says with 
stiff, barely articulate speech: 

“Of course I do, my dearie, Pm all rig — 1” 
She feels his fingers close more tightly 
over hers— once— twice — then belax. His 
chin falls, and the doctor passes his hands 
over his eyelids, and puts a handkerchief to 
his lips. The cow-girl drops with a cry to 
the ground and throws her apron over her 
head, At the gate above a child calls 
Mammy” in frightened tone.s. The lad 
who has been sitting up on the slope at the 
foot of the flag-staff, slides the Union Jack 
half-mast, and the big white house is without 
a master. 


“ROSA AMOROSA” 

THE noVE-tEECEBS OB A WOMAST. 

rv. 

Ki;fD Little Lover,— You remind me of 
a wandering musician I once heard, a genius, 
for you play on iny soul as some mystic 
harper, setting all the strings a-quiver to a 
wonderful sootliing music — and then you 
sue with humility as if I were the music- 
maker, and not just the instrument, struck 
to melody by you, for a dole. You tell me 
that with me life lias worth, without me 
nothing to offer. “With you I am the 
richest roan in the world, without you I 
could not even be called poor, for existence j 
would have no value!” Yon ask me how 1 1 


know you are growing stronger? Prom youi’ 
own words, because you say : “ I yearn for 
you, I ache for you, I stretch out my arms 
for you, I want to draw you close to me, and 
then my new-born, stronger, worthier self 
gets the better of me and whispers; ‘You 
roust not trouble her, not trouble her ! ’ and 
I take your dear head quietly on my shoulder 
and smooth your hair till you fall asleep as 
if you were, in sooth, my little child." 

You say you are daily more drawn to me, 
only happy when with me; “When with you 
I notice nothing— my senses are lulled — 
only soul, intelligence, will, are more alert 
than usual.” Love, darling, the milestones 
in our road of life tell a similar number 
every day — -you say to me that I have taught 
you how to keep love Jbr a woman, but you 
beg me to teach you how to keep the love of 
a woman— how to keep a woman always for 
yourself. I can tell you a little, not much. 
You must find out for yourself. Go to school 
in your own heart — when all is said and done 
it is most important for you to keep your 
love for her. Por in measure as your love is 
small or big, and you yourself love worthily 
or unworthily, so will yon be as a man. Your 
love and you are one. It is the language of 
your whole personality. Shall I tell you (I 
take it that as a true lover you want to draw 
an individual conclusion from the general- 
ization you ask me for) how to keep . this 
woman’s love? 

Never kiss me from habit. Never let me 
feel your lips touch mine without knowing 
that the heart and soul of you come along 
with them. Never demand of me as a right, 
■when I am your wife, what you would have 
to sue for were you my lover or I your mis- 
tress: never, never, never; never make me 
feel a female. Let me be your woman, 
chosen out of all women, a thing to be 
treated reverently, out of deference, if no 
more, to yourself. Never tell me an untruth 
or act one with me. Better say to me, “I 
am a little weary of you and your caresses, 
I would be free for .a while to myself,” than 
offer me a sedative lie, seek to lull me to a 
security my intuition would soon tell me 
was false. 

Let me feel absolutely sure of your obli- 
gation of truth to me; better confess a pass- 
ing infidelity, not touching on your essential 
loyalty to me, than try to deceive me. Never 
let me feel less worthy because you have 
gained possession of me — I knew a man once 
who kept Ilia wife a sweetheart always by 
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never failing to keep her aupplied with a 
flower. She never woke to a realization of 
having lout her lover in gaining a husband. 
If you analyze it, the lover is more satis- 
factory to one’s do.sire of cherishment than 
one’s house-bond. 

Remeraber, too, that what is always a 
satisfaction to the man may be a sacrifice to 
the woman — a pain, not a pleasure. That j 
the more generous she is, the more care must I 
the man who loves her take' not to make 
over-drafts on her tenderness or wish to 
please him— or fear iierhaps to deny him. 
The generous woman is too often treated as 
a bank upon which all Insr lovei's may over- 
draw their accounts. The iiian who loves 
her must protect her not alone from hinaself, 
but from her own love for him — she must 
feel him as a shield between her and all the 
world, and not least — herself ! 

There is my answer to you, and I know 
you will sit and ponder on it, I can see you 1 
and you will say maybe to yourself: God 
help me, it is difficult! Not a bit of it! if 
you once know what the woman you love 
thinks about it, and if you are not afraid to 
let her see the working of the troll in you, 
and the fight that you, and perhaps most 
men, have to keep him in subjection. 

Man is, at least in his relations to women, 
much what woman makes him; and she has 
been as second-rate an artist in that direc- 
tion as in most else she has undertaken. 
Mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, and in 
some oases wives, from the time of his first 
breeching till his manhood, have all lied sys- 
tematically to him about themselves, their 
wants, and their desires; and when he, rarely 
having the woman’s gift of intuition, her 
faculty of arriving at conclusions by pro- 
cesses of induction or deduction so shadowy 
as to escape consciousness and elude reason, 
fails to understand her, she rounds on him 
for his blundering. That is why the good 
man is often worsted in the eternal game 
man versies woman, and the scoundrel with a 
dash of brute in him succeeds each time. No 
woman in her heart really believes that she 
is angelic, much less an angel. That is only 
dear man’s hyperbole. Do you remember 
what poor Nietzsche said? 


Man created woman — out of what, then? 
Out of a rib of his God— the ideal. He did 
more : he fashioned in accordance with his 
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pair of wing.s for her, and she 
has worn them ever since to please him — ^but 
the first thing a company of women of the 
world do, when they are alone together, is 
to lay them aside with relief. 

I remember wondering once as a girl-cliild 
what a clever old Irish attorney meant. He 
a confirmed bachelor, but the confidant 
of every woman in tlie county. We went 
into a room full of mirtliful matrons in a 
country house one day; he excused himself 
with a cynical laughing apology as they 
stopped in embarrassment, and a.s be led me 
away he said: “We are better elsewhere, my 
dear, they are telling a ladies’ story ! ” 

Ah, now you shake your dear head, and 
you just kiss my hands, because you quite 
properly don’t believe me, and you call me, 
spite of my scepticism, “your own white 
ilame!” And you lift me up and set me on 
a pedestal, and I. feel very small and all un- 
worthy, because I have always tried to tell 
tlie truth to myself, a much more difficult 
matter, when all is said and done, than tell- 
ing it to other people; and I say, ever so 
humbly, a little prayer to the Great Spiiit 
behind all the problems of you and me and 
all men — to close your eyes always, even as 
I do now by brushing your lids gently with 
so that you may never take me 
down for anything I .say or do from the 
height where you have graciously placed 
e. 

But it is lonely up there, love, and only 
)es on solemn ceremonious occasions when 
the love in us both becomes a religion, re- 
vealing the thread of the divine iu us. Bvit 
for everyday life lift me down and let me 
lay my wings aside and cloister the white 
flame in the inner sanctuary of myself; and 
just think of me as a little faulty human 
woman, who would like to sit at your knee 
and watch the faces grow and fade in the 
fire on a common hearth, whilst the kettle 
croons a wonderful little song of the poetry 
of the every day; .sit where 1 can stay your 
caressing hand with my lips as it .strokes 
what you are pleased to call the dearest head 
in the world ! 

This is a curious, I am afraid yon will 
think it an unsatisfactory, letter; but it is 
as I had it in me to write to-night, and so it 
must go to you — you sorcerer, who have 
found the “open sesame” to my heart. By 
the way, have I ever told you that— strange, 
marvellous, inconceivable, foolish as it may 
seem — 1 love y ou ! 
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[Di', Biirry was born in London on the 
Slat of April, .1840. He waa educated at 
OsoQtt and at the English College, Eome, 
and Iiaa many academical diatinotiona. He 
waa ordained priest in Eome, and was present 
dnring tlie Vatican Council and the taking 
of Eome by the Italian troops in 1870. Dr. I 
Barry 1ms lectured at the Eoyal Institution 
and in Ameri«ii, and his place in literature is 
a very distinguished one. He has contributed 
over sixty articles to the great reviews. He is 
acquainted with many liinguage.s and litena- 
tures, ,and has found time amid his impor- 
tant work and studies to pi-oduce several 
successful novels. The New Antigone, The 
Place of Dream, Arden Masaiier, The Two 
Standards, and The WisarTs Knot are his 
contributions to I’omantic literature. The 
extract is given by hi.s kind permission and 
tliat of his publisher, Mr. Fisher Unwin.] 


rUBHDAN’S MINSTRELSIES. 

(FSOM “THE WIZAKD’S knot".) 

However’, it was done. On a sunshiny 
morning at the end of March, under skies of 
misty blue, they drove across the hills into 
a wide and winding glen, fringed on both 
sides with silver birch, that gave a name to 
Airgead Eoss. 

The hazel, rowan, and willow stood or i 
stooped about, tltese glittering water-courses, , 
autl the Spanish chestnuts grew in noble i 
clumps, making a delightful shade. Under- 
woods of freslt and fairy green, conspicuous 
among them the tall Osmnnda, came almost 
up to the carriage wheels ; little pools, cups 
of sunlight, spilt their brimming treasures 
on a rich brown earth, in places thick with 
leaf-mould, out of which the crocus and the 
violet peeped. Blackbirds .sang loud above 
a thousand warbler.s, Inisj’' on biiinch, flitting 
saucily acros.s the over-arching fretwork that 
made a scremi against the vaporous heaven. 
And iis the side-car which Philip drove 
turned up towards a long white mansion 
nestling close into the hill, they could see j 
the golden-gray waves of the creek laughing 
back to them through a tracery of line j 
sweeping boughs, fragrant as with apple- 1 


blossom. The land, the ocean, seemed to ■ 
sparkle in a powder of gold, scattered over 
aU things from the mild early sun, which 
was warm and not fierce. Joan felt almost 
light of heart now they were leaving Ecii- 
more. But as she glanced at Philip, and 
I thought of Will Hapgood on that unspeak- 
able night, a saying of her father’s darkened 
the air: “No man’s life, however bold, is 
more than an eyelid’s twinkle”. What a 
secret she carried in her bosom! 

Lisaveta met them on the mountain-lawn, 
serious though smiling. She kissed Lady 
I Liscarroll’s check, and caught Joan to her 
i heart, too shy for words, throwing towards 
1 Edmund a look of saintly, yet girlish defi- 
ance. After alt his talk, she had her way ; 
trial or expiation, the second act was begin- 
ning. “This might be in the Swiss country,” 
said Lady Liscjirroll, breathing free ; “ how 
beautiful is your green Alp I” 

“Edmund says it is the true fairyland, 
the Kingdom of Bonn Firinne,” answered 
her hostess. “We have the yellowest of 
sands, the greenest of trees, the tiniest of 
silver fountains, all shut in by yonder bare- 
beaded hills. Don’t you call it, Edmund, 
the Glen of the Luchra? — and those are the 
chief of the good people, aren’t they!” 

“Where the branche.s of the wood play, as 
you are hearmg, like stiinged lustruments,” 
answered the poet, “ their undertones in soft- 
accord with the harp of lubhdan, king and 
musician, who sets tlioin going, if the old 
story is true, with a touch of his finger.” 

The intense purity, thi’ice bathed in sea 
and sun, of all things about them made this 
fanciful dialogue seem in keeping ; a wave 
of joy swept over their sadder thoughts. 

“ Come in first, and get pos.se.ssiori,” said .Lis- 
aveta; “wo will share bread and salt and 
fire, then out into tlieae little dells ; I’ll show 
you where I spend every hour I am at 
liberty.” 

lu they went, to a house not so large as 
Eenmorc, and far from as old, blight instead 
of melancholy, modern in il.s appointments, 
yet strange enough to announce that O’Con- 
nor’s daughter knew how to fashion a world 
in . her own likeness. The rooms had no 
crowding of ill-a-ssorted styles; they were 
almo.st Greek in their severity, with woods 
in the natural grain for wall-papers, tiger 
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and wolfskins for carpets, no gilding any- 
wliere, and but religious pictures, icons on 
a gold or silver ground, in lucid colours, 
stately and slender, which made of the house 
a shrine. 

One exquisite piece of marble shone white 
among these grave Ea.stern saints. A girl 
in royal raiment, its border crimson witb 
sei’pents interlaced, a tliin yellow fillet bind- 
ing her hair, which flowed loose behind, her 
face lifted a.s though she sang, her hands 
clasped over a throbbing heart. You looked 
down, and at the girl's feet a young warrior 
lay dead, the bronze spear by his side, the 
shield with its golden knobs held in a grasp 
that would never relax again ; he was clad 
in scale armour, and his face had the maiden’s 
beauty, boldly rendered. On seeing a group 
so lifelike, Joan started back. Her air of 
astonishment made Edmund smile. “Don’t 
you guess who these are?” he inquired of 
her. 

“They’re alive and they’r-e dead,” she 
answered, wondering more and more. “Poor 
girl, her heart is broke ; ’tis that puts the 
song on her lips. Indeed, Mr. Edmund, I’d 
cry myself was I long looking at the two 
of them.” 

“It is the saddest, the tenderest of the 
‘Three Sorrows of Story-telling’, Joan,” he 
said. “ Deh'dre lamenting over fclie death of 
Naesi, her jmungest brother. YTien her 
song is done, she will lie in the grave by his 
side. An Irish sculptor carved it.” 

“ Yes, Owen O’Eeilly, that neglected youth 
of genius,” cried Lisaveta. “It was bis last 
work. My father found him staiwing in 
Petersburg, and gave him this commission. 
He lived Just long enough to finish all but 
a little of the ornaments; we would not 
have them touched. There was to have been 
a jewelled torque round the neck of Deirdre.” 

Philip had been silently inspecting the 
features of the marble maid. “Where did 
O’Eeilly get that face?” he inquired. “Look 
at it, Mi.ss O’Connor. Is it like any person 
you ever saw?” 

She considered the statue fixedly,- gave 
a slight start, and turned to Joan. “My 
dear, how was it I waited until now to see 
what was Ijofore my eyes? Do you look— it 
is yourself!” 

“Oh, not for the wide world!” exclaimed 
Joan; “don’t believe it; don’t say it ever.” 
She was shaking from head to foot. 

“ Why, what makes you all of a tremble?” 
asked the Eussian girl.: “Another of your 


I endless Munster pulwgues'i Edmund, «ui 
I you explain?” as Joan refused obstinately to 
i .say a syllable. 

“’Tis a relic of superstitions so ancient,” 
he replied, somewhat uneasily, “that I know 
of them only by hearsay. The people used 
to think if an image was made of man or 
woman, their life would sink into it, bo 
swallowed up in the clay of the thing. Cld 
witchcraft used to piuctise on these fear-s.” 

“Well, it was not from you O’Eeilly got 
the likeness,” said Lisaveta, putting her iirni 
round the frightened girl. “He travelled 
the country and saw some cousin of your.s - 
don’t mind it any more, Joan, dear. We 
wUl go up now to your rooms.” 

But Joan kept her terrified gaze on the 
statue for several minutes, while the rest 
moved off. “ I’m there in the white stone, 
singing,” she thought to heriself, “and that 
is buachal in his grave at my feet. ’Tis no 
use to be talking ; lialf the life is gone out of 
me ah-eady. I’ll never have a day’s health 
after this.” 

An inconceivable feeling of dislike and 
affection for this marble counterfeit of her- 
self sprang up in the child; she was, or' 
would surely pass into, the figure of Deirdi'e 
— alone and not alone — killed with consum- 
ing grief. 

Henceforth, Airgead Boss, for Joan O’- 
Dwyer, was the place of the statue, haunted 
day and night by her silent image, her ghost 
or double. 

But the day, as they trampled on the 
golden sea- weed and crunched under foot the 
white sand, was too glorious for the weeping 
strain; men have these felicities bet^veen 
hours of toi'meut. “My heart is like a sieve, 
holed by some sharp-toothed beast,” said 
Joan, by whom Sir Phil was walking, “since 
I set eyes on that Deirdre, yet 1 couldn’t he 
miserable here in the sun.” 

They had fallen into a .sort of confidence, 
unspoken hut assured; this fairyland was 
their own — a soft, transparent brightness, 
in which they moved to the sound of lubh- 
dau’s minstrelsies, shaking out sweet laughter 
from the branches, echoing down the lills 
that shivered with delight as they were 
churned into white water. Pui'ple as even- 
ing clouds the hills hung in a sky now 
fancifully brushed with rainy outlines, whioli 
were dark and then light as the wind swept 
them away towards the east. “You -will he 
happier than at the Castle,” answered Philip. 
“I shall miss your little songs, Joan,” he 
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■went on. a-bruptly, “but there is a thing I 
want to asTi before I leave." 

“ Wisha, don’t, Sir I-’hilip,” said the girl, 
her temples flushing ; “ don’t noiv bring sor- 
row into the day. Ask me no questions and 
I’ll tell you no lies,’’ she concluded merrily, 
stooping to pull some quiet gray water- 
blossom and holding it out for him to see. 

" Look, there’s a creature of God wiis living 
with itself happy in the nest of the rock, 
and I killed it,” she said; “let me be, Sir 
Philip, or you’ll have me destroyed the same 
way.’’ 

He snatched the sea -bloom out of her 
hand, “You’re brighter than that,” he said 
hastily, “ nor was I meaning to hurt you. 
My request was that you would let me hear 
if she — if my mother — they’re gone on ahead, 

I must take the chance 'w’hile I have it — 
sliould be doing what I don’t want." 

It was on the tip of her tongue to reply, 
“Put your commands on Miss O’Connor,” 
had she not looked up at las glowing eyes, 
stern and passionate. The words shrivelled 
as before a hot eoal. I 

“You promise me,” be reiterated, while I 
they paused -without a motion, feeling how 
grave the situation was between them. Joan i 
sighed, and shook her head. “I’ll wrong 
nayther you nor her,” she replied -with sor- 
rowful delernrination. “An informer is 
what I never yet was, nor could be. I’d die 
first. They say women are false and sly. 
If ’tis so, I’m no woman of them, at all.” 

“You are a provoking little fairy,” cried 
Phil, not knowing -what a heat he tlirew into 
the words between his temper and bis ad- 
miration; “I didn’t ask you to do mischief, 
but to hinder it.” 

“ I’m fond of your mother in spite of all 
she has done,” said his companion slowly. 
“ I could not be the black spider, spinning a 
web to take her, though it was to lighten 
your own heart, sir. God knows, I think 
worse of all that’s on you than if the trouble 
struck in here,” smiting her breast uncon- 
sciously, "and I gave myself a promise,”-— 
she was thinking of the outcry she had made 
to prevent the lady’s flight with -Will Hap- 


good-— “hut 'tis my secret. I’ll not tell it 
nor go from it. -Will that satisfy you ?” 

The word was more than she meant. It 
.shot beyond one mark and went straight to 
another. 

There is an hour in the wonder-working 
spell — ^Nature’s supreme enchantment with 
man and maid— when trust is all in all, faith 
lives in the music of a voice, the miraculous 
blossoms. It stood shining above them. 
That day seas and skies, sun and clouds and 
spring, in its white glory, conspired against 
these two. Their souls melted into unknown 
tenderness, belief, worship of one another; 
and lubhdan, the fairy minstrel, laughed 
and sang delicately, mockingly, as if to 
every note they must thi'ob and shiver. He, 
the hero, not beautiful ou vulgar lines, but a 
man that had sprung through fire, its ruddy 
light still on his brows, savagely earnest, 
his word a pulsing vein that would bleed 
were it cut into. Quite unsmirched by the 
world's dusty ways; shy and hold and 
passion-wrought to the highest he should 
ever attain ; at this magnetic moment fault- 
less. And she, not more innocent (believe 
it, though incredible), a flower like the Dar-k 
Eoseen, some strange rich light streaming 
along every fibre, dew on every petal spark- 
ling, the life within one radiant blush, con- 
fessed and unashamed. “ Will tliat satisfy 
you, Sir Philip?” said the lips harmlessly, 
telling the whole tale. 

They laughed; they were sad; they knew 
each other’s heart; the hour had come of 
divine melancholy and rapture. In the 
shadow of death they laughed. Had she 
been a woman of his degree, Philip would 
have caught her hand, flung forth the 
decisive word— and they were pledged. But 
the mo.st exquisite chivalry kept him at his 
distance. Paultless, and in love; such is 
heroic youth in the noblest. 

“I am satisfied now, Joan.” His tongue 
could never be eloquent. Their eyes made 
up for it. “Here is my mother; I must say 
good-bye.” The fairy harper's finest string 
was all a-tremble as their hands met and 
parted. 


ELINOE MAEY SWEETMAN. 


ELINOR MART SWEETMAN. 


[Elinor Mary Sweetman is the third 
daughter of Michael James Sweetman of 
Lamherton Park, Queen’s County, Ireland. 
She was born in Ireland, and educated by 
governesses and professors in Brussels and 
London. Her fii'st volume of verse. Foot- 
steps of the Oock, was published by Messrs. 
Boll in 1893, and her second. Pastorals and 
Other Poems, by Dent & Co. in 1899. Both 
were very favourably received. It ought to 
be added, perhap.s, that this young poet’s 
chief love is Music, and to that she has 
devoted the greater portion of her life. The 
poems are given by her kind permission.] 


SONNET. 

Since thou dost fail, fail greatly I Ming thee down 
Headlong from any pinnacle of grace, 

Be swift and sure to find the lowest place, 

And huddle there. Thus fell half Heaven’s crown 
Of angels hurled before the Father's frown j 
And thus in thunder to the eavern-base. 


Lite tumbled Alps through deep-resounding 

The princely tempers of this world are thrown. 
But thou, uncertain spirit, all umvortli 
My righteous love or comfortable lute — 

Thou faintly good, or feebly reprobate — 

How dost thou wish to live? as man or devil? 
Come, choose, I .say, iiiul for thy days on earth 
Bo something — even .should that thing he evil ! 


LYRIC. 


Why arc you hesitant? 

Give me this once, no more. 

The soul that moves mo so, the eyes that haunt, 
Your little hands, yourself— the self I want. 

Then shut your door. 

Since hero on. passion’s brink 
You .stand, unsheathe the rose, 

Loose all its sweetness out nor stay to think; 

The sands are running— quick ! before they sink. 
Yourself disclose. 

We have no time for fear; 

Love me instead and try. 

Try to forgot all else. There’s nothing here, 
Nothing in all God's world to-day, my dear. 

But you and 1. 


MOIRA O’NEILL. 

OOERYMEELA.1 


Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An’ 1 wisht 1 was in Ireland the live-long day: 

Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the 
wheat! 

Och! Gorrymeela an’ the blue shy over it. 

There’s a deep, dumb river ilowin’ by heyont the 
heavy trees. 

This livin’ air is inoithored wi’ the buiumin’ o’ 
the bees; 

1 wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ 
through the heat . \ 

Past Oorrymeela an’ the blue shy over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer n 
Jews, 


; the 


Tliere’s not the smallest young gossoon hut thravola 
in his shoes! 

I’d give the pipe between mo teeth to see a 
bavofut child; 

Och/ Corrymeela an’ the low South toml. 

There’s hands so full o’ money an’ hearts so full 

By the luck o’ love, I’d still go light : for all I 
did go bare. 

“God save ye, colleen dhas,” I said: the girl she 
thought me wild. 

Far OoiTymeela an' the low South wind. 

D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial 
hard to raise. 

The girls are heavy-goin’ here, the hoys are ill to 

When on’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be 
back again— 

Ay, Oorrymeela, in the same soft rain. 
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“ What o’ my love? ” ’Tis alow 
01(1 giws my heart, an’ my vuii 


Andy Eeelan here I’d give 


blusliin’ 


A BEOKEN SONG. 


From the gi-cen hills 


“Wtere. in ehe gone?” Och, 
tailin’, 

Where she is gone there 1 can 


[Agnes Egerton Castle, daughter of Michael upon him utrode, with cheery step and cry, 
James Sweetman of Lamherton Park, Queen’s the friends he was expecting. 

County, Ireland; sister of Mrs Er.aiicis “Ah, Jasper, lad,” cried Tom Stafford, and 
Blundell of Crosby (M. E. Francis) and struck him upon the shoulder, “lying in 
Elinor Sweetman.^ She was educated by wait for us? Gad, you are a bloodthirsty 
governesses at home, then by masters in fellow!” 

Brusaels, In 1883 she married Lewis An- “ And quite right,” said Colonel Villiers, 
thony Egerton Castle, in many of whose clinking spurred legs, and flinging off a 
works she has collaborated. She has pub- military cloak. "Zound.s, man, would you 
lished independently, My Little Lady Anne, have him ait down in his dishononr?” 
several plays for children, and magazine Sir Jasper stretched a hand to each, and, 
stories in 2'empk Bar, CornhUl, and Mae- holding him by the elbows, they entered his 
millan, and in collaboration with her bus- private apartment, and closed the door with 
band, The Pride of Jeimico, 1897, of which such carefulness that the tall footmen had 
over 100,000 copies have been sold in England no choice but to take it in turns to listen and 
and America ; The Bath Comedy, 1898, a dra- peep tlrrough the keyhole, 
matized version of which has been secured “ Tom,” said Sir Jasper, “ Colonel ViUiors, 
by Mr. David Belasco ; The ilonse of Romance when I begged you to favour me with this 
(collected short stories), 1900; and y’/ifi (S’earet interview, I wa.s anxious for your services 
Orchard, 1901, a dramatized version of which because, as I told you, of a strong suspicion 
was produced on tour in England by Mr. of Lady Standisli’s infidelity to me. Now, 
and Mrs. Kend.al. The extract is given by gentlemen, doubt is no longer po.=isible ; I 
kind permission of the author and of Messrs, have the proofs ! ” 

Macmillan.] “Come, come, Jasper, never be down- 

hearted,” cried jovial 'Tom Stafford. “Come, 

sir, you have been too fond of the little 
AN APPAIE OE HONOUR. dears in your day not to know what tond(nv 

(FEOM “TUB DATn comedy”.) yielding oreatures they are. ’Tis their na- 

ture, man; and then, must they not follow 
As ho stood turning the seething brew of the mode? Do you want to be tlie oTily hua- 
liis dark thougl its, there came a pair of band in Bath whose wife is not in tlie fashion? 
knowing raps upon the street door, and in Tut, tut, so long as you can measure a sword 

■■ ^ for it and let a little blood, why, ’tis all in the 

' Biograpluciil notes ot M. E. Francis and Elinor i» 

Sweetman, with extracts from tlieir worEs, are given on ““J « ran i 

SP. Bfflanci 817 oi this volume re^eiJtivei^^ “ Swords?” gurgled Colonel Villiers. “No, 
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no, pistols are the thing, hoy. You are never 
sure mth your .sword; ’tis but a dig in the 
riba, a slash in the arm, and your pretty 
fellow looks all the prettier for his pallor, 
and is all the more likely to get prompt con- 
solation in the proper quarter. Ha!” 

“ Consolation ! ” cried Sir Jasper, as if the 
word were a blow. “ Ay, conaolatiori ! dam- 
nation ! ” 

“Whereas your bullet,” .said the Colonel, 

“ in the lungs, or the brain— at your choice 
— the job is done as neat a.s can be. Are you 
a good hand at the barkers, Jasper?” 

“ Oh, I can hit a haystack ! ” said Sir Jasper. 
But he spoke vaguely. 

“ I am for swords, whenever you can," cried 
comely Stafford, crossing a pair of neat legs 
as he .spoke, and caressing one rounded calf 
with a loving hand. “ "lis a far more, gen- 
teel weapon. Oh, for the feel of the blades, 
the pretty talk, as it were, of one with the 
other ! ‘Ha, have I got you now, my friend?’ 
— ‘ Ha, would you step betweeu me and my 
wife, or my mistress, or my pleasure?’ — as 
the case may be. ‘Would you? I will teach 
you, sa — sal’ Now— now one in the ribs, 
one under that presuming heart! Let the 
I'ed blood flow, see it drop from the steel: 
that is something like! Pistols, -what of 
them ? Pooh 1 Snap ! you blow a pill into 
the air, and ’tis like enough you have to 
swallow it yourself! ’Tia for apothecaries, 

I say, and such as have not been bi'ought up 
to , the noble and gentlemanly art of self- 
defence.” 

“Silence, Tom!" growled the Colonel; 
“ here is no matter for jesting. This friend 
of ours has had a mortal affront, has he not? 
’Tis established. Shall he not mortally avenge 
himself upon him who has robbed him of his 
honour? That is the case, is it not? And, 
blast me ! is not the pistol the deadlier 
weapon, and therefore the most suited? 
Hey?” 

Sir Jasper made an inarticulate sound that 
might have passed for assent or dissent, or 
mei’cly as an expression of excessive discom- 
fort or feeling. 

“ To business, then,” cried Colonel Yilliers. 
“ Shall I wait upon Lord Verney, and suggest 
pistols at seven o’clock to-morrow -morning 
in Hammer’s Fields ? That is where 1 gener- 
ally like to place such affairs: snug enough to 
be out of disturbers’ way, and far enough to 
warm the blood with a brisk -walk. Gad, 


Tip.staffe (Kim they cidl Tipsy Tip; you know) 
as ever was done. As pretty a fight ! iSix 
paces, egad, and Ned as determined a dog as 
a fellow could -want to second. ‘Villier.s,’ 
said he, as 1 handed liim his saw-handle, ‘if 
1 do not do for him, may he do for me ! Oin? 
of us must kill the other,’ said he. ’Twas all 
about Mistress Waring, you know — dashed 
pretty woman! Poor Ned, he made a dis- 
covery .something like yours, eh? Faith! lia., 
ha! And, devil hake it, air, Tip Iiad him in 
the tliroat at the iirst .shot, and Ncd'.s Imilct 
took oif Tipstiiff’e’s rigiit curl ! Jove, it was a. 
shave! Ned nev^er spoke again. Ah, leave 
it to me; see if 1 do not turn you out us rare 
a meeting.” 

“ But stay,” cried Stafford, as Sir Jas]3er 
writhed in his arm-chaij', clenched and un- 
clenched furious hands, and felt the curl of 
red liair burn him whore he had thrust it 
into his bosom. “ Stay,” cried Stafford, “ we 
are going too fast, I think. Do I not under- 
stand from our friend here, that he called 
Lord Verney a mt? Sir Jasper is therefore 
the insultuig party, and must wait for Lord 
Yerncy’s action in the matter.” 

“ I protest !” cried the Colonel, “ The fir.st 
in.sult wa.s Lord Verney’s, in compromi.sing 
om’ friend’s wife.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!" exclaimed Stafford, recros.s- 
ing liis leg.s to bring the left one into shapely 
prominence tins time, “that is but the insult 
incidental. But to call a man a rat, that 
is the insult direct. Jasper is therefore the 
true challenger — the other has the choice of 
arms. It i,s for Lord Verney to send to our 
fi'icnd.” 

“ Sir ! ” exclaimed the Colonel, growing 
redder about the gills than nature and 
port wine had already made him, “sir, 
would you know better than I?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sir Jasper, sitting up 
suddenly, “as 1 have just told yon, since I 
craved of your kindness tliat you would help 
me in this matter, I have made discoveries 
that alter the complexion of the aifair vei’y 
materially. I have reason to believe that, if 
Lord Verney he guilty in this matter, it is in 
a very minor way. You knowwhat they call 
in France un chandeliar. Indeed, it is in y con- 
viction — such is female artfulness — that he 
has merely been made a puppet of to shield 
another person. It is this per.son I must 
find first, and upon him that my vengeance 
must fall before I can attend to any other 
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poor fool (somewhat weak, in the head, I be- 
lieve), left axiddeuly, without our coming to 
any conclusion. Indeed, I do not regret it — 

1 do not seek to light with Lord Verney now. 
Gentlemen,” said Sir J aaper, rising and draw- 
ing the letter from his breast, “gentlemen, 

I shall neither eat nor sleep tiU I have found 
out the owner of this cmdl" 

Ha shook out the letter as he spoke, and 
fiercely thrust the tell-tale love-token under 
the noses of his amazed friends. “ It is a 
red-haired man, you see! There lives no 
red-haired man in Bath but him I must 
forthwith spit and plug, lest the villain es- 

' Colonel Villiers started to his feet with 
a growl like tliat of a tiger aroused from 
slumber. 

“ Zounds ! ” he exclaimed, “ an insult 1 ” 
“How!” cried J.asper, turning upon him 
and suddenly noticing the sandy hue of his 
friend’s bushy eyebrows. " You, good God? 
You? Pooh, pooh, impossible, and yet . . . 
Colonel Villiers, sir,” cried Sir Jasper in 
awful tones, “did you write tins letter? 
Speak— yes or no, man ! Speak, or must I 
. drag the words from your throat?” 

Purple and apoplectic jjassion W’ell-nigh 
stifled Colonel Villiers. 

“Stafford, Stafford,” he spluttered, “you 
• are : witness. These are gross affronts— 
afti’onts which shall be wiped out.” 

“ Did you write that letter? Yes or no !” 
screamed Sir Jasper, shaking the offending 
document in the Colonel’s convulsed coun- 
tenance. 

“I?” cried the Colonel, and struck .away 
Sir Jasper’s hand with a furious blow, “I? 

I write such brimstone nonsense? No, air! 
Now, damn you body and soul. Sir Jasper, 
how dare you ask me such a question?" 

“No,” said Sir Jasper, “of course nob. Ah, 

I am a fool, Villiers! Forgive me. There’s 
: no quarrel between us. No, of course it 
could not be you. With that nose, your 
1 waistcoat, your sixty years! Gad, I am 
-going mad!” 

said Staflbrd, as soon as he 
could speak for laughing, “Villiers has not 
so much hair on his head as you hold in your 
hand there. Off with your wig, Villiei's, off 
with your wig, and let your bald pate pro- 
: claim: its shining innocence.” 

The gallant gentleman thus addressed was 
:: :,by::,this time black in the face. Panting as 
to breath, disjointed as to speech, his fuiy : 
had nevertheless its well-defined purpose. | 


“I havn been insulted, I have been in- 
sulted,” he gasped; “the matter cannot end 
here. Sir Jasixer, you have insulted me. I 
am a red-haired man, sir. I shall send a 
friend to call upon you.” 

“Nay, then,” said Sir Jasper, “since ’tis 
so between ns I will even assure myself that 
Tom has spoken the truth, and give you 
something; to fight for!” He stretched out 
his hand as he spoke, and plucked the wig 
from Colonel Villiers’ head. 

Before him indeed spread .so complete an 
expanse . of hairless candour that further 
evidence was not necessary; yet the few 
limp hairs that lingered behind the Colonel's 
ears, if they had once been ruddy, shone 
now meekly silver in the candle-light. 

“I thank you,” said Sir .Jasper; “that is 
sufficient. When you send your friend to 
call upon me, I shall receive him with plea- 
sure,” He handed back the Colonel’s wig 
with a bow. 

The Colonel stood trembling; his knotted 
hand instinctively fumbled for his sword. 
But, remembering perhaps that this was 
eminently a case for pistols, he bethought 
himself, seized his wig, clapped it on de- 
fiantly, settled it with minute care, glared, 
wheeled round and left the room, muttering 
as he went remarks of so sulphurous a nature 
as to defy recording. 

Sir Jasper did not seem to give him 
another thought. He fell into his chair 
again and spread out upon his knee the 
sorely crumpled lettei-. 

“Confusion!” said he. “Who can it be? 
Tom, you scamp, I know your hair is brown. 
Thou art not the man, Tom. Oh, Tom, oh, 
Tom, if I do not kill him I shall go mad ! ” 

Stafford was weak with laughter, and tears 
rolled from his eyes as he gasped : 

“Let us see, who can the Judas be? (Gad, 
this, is the best joke I have known for years. 
Oh, Lord, the bald bead of him 1 Oh, Jasper, 
’tis cruel funny! Stap me, sir, if I have 
known a better laugh these ten years!) 
Nay, nay, I will help thee. Como, there’s 
His Lordship the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
he is red, I know, for I have seen him in 
the water. Gad, he was like a boiled lobster, 
hair and all. Could it be he, think you? 
They have a way, the-se divines, and Lady 
Standish has a delicate conscience. She 
would like the approval of the Church upon 
her deeds. Nay, never glare like that, for I 
will not fight you I Have you not got your 
rosary of red polls to tell first ? Ha ! there 
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ia O’Ham, he ia Irish enough and rake enough “ I have come," said Denis O’Hiira, “ from 
and red enough. Oh, he is red enough ! ” me friend Captain Spoicer. I met him a 

“ O'Hara ! ’’ cried Sir ,1 aapcr, struck. whoiie ago, fluttering down Gay Street, leap- 

Thure oiinie a fine rat-tat-tat at the door, ing like a hare with the hounds after him, 
a parley in tlie hall, and the servant an- by St. Patrick ! ‘You’re running away from 
nounced Mr. Denis O’Hara. someone, Spoicer,’ says I. And says he, 

“Talk of the devil,’’ said Stafford. ‘I’m I'unuing away from that blithering 

Sir Jasper rose from his arm-ohair with madioau, Sir Jasper Standish.’ Excuse me, 
the air of one who.se eneiny ia delivered into Sir Jasper, those were his word.s, ye see.” 
his hands. “And what, sir,’’ interrupted Sir Jasper 

TJie Honourable Dania O’Hara, sou and in an ominous voice — “ what, air, may I ask, 
heir of Vi.acount Kihironey in the peerage of was your purpose in walking tin, a way to* 
Ireland, entered with a swift and easy step, night?’’ 

and saluted airily. Ho had a merry green "Eh,” cried the IrLahman, “wliat is that 
eye, and the red of his crisp hair shone out ye say'!’’ 

through tlie powder like the wdiitor .aunaet “Oh, go on, O’Hara!" cried Stafford ini- 
throngh a luiat. patiently, and under his breath to Standish, 

“Sir Ja.sper,’’ said lie, “your servant, air. “ Faith, Jasper," said he, “keep your maniiera, 
Faith, Tom, me boy, i.s that you? The top or I’ll wa.sh my hands of the whole matter.” 
of the evening to ye." “Oil, is that the way with him?” said 

Uninvited he took a chair and flung his O’Hara, behind his hand to Stafford, and 
careless figure upon it. His joints were winking jovially. “Well, I was saying, 
loose, Ills nose aspired, his rich lace ruffles gentlemen, that to see a man run, unless it 
were torn, his handsoine coat was buttoned be a Frenchman, is a thing that goes against 
awry; Irishman waa stamped upon every me. ‘Why, what did he do to you?’ said I 
line of him, fi'oni his hot red head to his slim (meaning you, Sir Jasper). ‘Oh,’ says me 
alert foot ; Irishmaii lurked in every rich gallant captain, ‘ I went to him with a 
accent of his ready tongue. gentlemanly message from a friend, and the 

Sir Jasper made no doubt that now the fellow insulted me so grossly wdth remarks 
Lothario who had poached on his preserves, about my hair, that sure,’ says he, ‘ ’tis only 
had desti'oyed his peace, had devastated his fit for Bedlam he is,’ ‘Insulted you,’ says I, 
home, was before him. He turned to Staf- ‘and where are ye running to? To look for 
ford, and caught him by the wrist. a friend, I hope,’ says I. ‘Insults are stink- 

“ Tom,” whispered lie, “ you will .stand by ing things.’ ‘Sure,’ says he, ‘he is mad,’ 
me, for by my immortal soul, I will fight it says he. ‘Well, what matter of that? 'says' 
out to-night 1 ” I. ‘ Sure, isn’t it all mad we are, more or 

“For God’s sake, be quiet,” whispered the less? Come,’ says I, ‘Spoicer, this 'will look 
other, who began to think that the jealous had for you with the ladies, not to speak of 
husband was getting beyond a joke. “ Let the men. Give we the message, me boy, and 
us hear what the fellow has got to say first. I will take it ; and sure we will let Sir ja.sper 
The devil ! I will not stand by to see yon bring his keepers with him to the field, and 
pink every auburn buck in the town. ’Tis no one can say fairer than that.’ ” 
stark lunacy.” Sir Jasper sprang to his feet. 

“ But 'tis you. yourself,” returned Sir “ Now, curse your Irish insolence," he 
Jasper, in his fierce undertone — “you your- roared, “this is more an I would stand 
self who told me it was ho. See, but look at from any man! And, if I mistake i\ot, Mr. 
this curl and at that head.” O’Hara, we have other scores to settle be- 

“Oh, flummery!” cried Stafford. “Let sides.” 
him speak, I say.” “Is it we?” cried O’Hara, tumping up 

“When you have done yotir little conversa- likewise. “’Tis the tiivst I’ve heard of them 
tion, gentlemen,” said Mr, O’Hara good- — but, be jabers, you will never find me 
naturedly, “perhaps you will let me put in a behind hand in putting me foot to the front ! 
word edgeways?” I will settle as many scores as ymi like, Sir 

Sir Jasper, under his friend’s compelling Jasper — so long as it is me sword and not 
hand, sank into a chair ; his sinews well-nigh me purse that pays them.” 
creaked with the constraint he waa putting “Draw then, man, draw!” snarled Sir 
upon himself. Jasper, dancing in fury. He bared his silver- 
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Lilted sword and tlsrew the scabbard in at “Devil a bit,’’ said O’Hai'ii, and wriggling 
corner. ia the other’s grasp, too vigorously indeed 

“Heaven defend ns!” cried Stofford, in for a moribund, found his feet in a jiffy and 
vain endeavouring to come between the two. stood laughing, with a white face, and looking 
“ Sure, you mii.st not contradict him,” cried down at his dripping shirt. “ ’Tis but the 

O’Hara, unbuoklbg hi.s belt rapidly, and sudden cold feel of the steel, man ! Sure 

drawing likewise, with a pretty flourish of I’m all right, and ready to begin again ! 
.shining blade. “ ’Tis the worst way in the ’Tis but a rip in the ribs, for 1 can breathe 
world to deal with a cracked man. Sure, ye as right as ever.” He puffed noisily as he 
must soothe him and give in to him. Don’t spoke, to prove his words, slapped his chest, 
I know! Is not me own fiivst cousin a real then turned giddily and foil into a chair, 
raw lunatic in Kinsale Asylum this blessed Staflbrd tore open the shirt. It w’as as 
day? Gome on, fffr Jasper, I’m yer man. O’Hara had said, the wound was an ugly .sur- 
Just pull the chairs out of the way, Tom, me face rip, more unpleasant than dangerous, 
dear boy," “ Let us liave another bout,” said O’Hara. 

“Now, sir, now, sir 1” said Sir Jasper, and “ No, no,” said Stafford, 

felt restored to himself again as steel clinked “ No, no,” said Sir .lasper, advancing and 

against steel. And he gripped the ground .standing before his adversary. “ No, Mr. 
with Ilia feet, and knew the joy of action. O'Hara, you may have done me the greatest 
“ Well, what must be, must be,” said Staf- injury that one man can do another, lint Gad, 
fat'd philosophically, and sat across a chair ; six’, you have fought like a gentlsman ! ” 

“and a good fight is a good fight all the “Ah!” whispered O’Hara to Stafford, Avho 
world over, Ha, that was a lunge ! O’Hara still examined the wound with a knowing 
wields a pretty blade, but there is danger in mannei’, “ ’tis crazed entoii'ely he is, the poor 
Jasper’s eye. I vow I won’t have the Irish fellow.” 

hoy killed. Ha!” He sprang to his feet “Not crazed,” said Stafford rising, “or if 
again and brandished the chair, ready to so, only through jealousy. — Jasper, let us 
interpose between the two at the critical have some wine for Mr. O’Hara, and one of 
moment. your women with water and bandages. A 

O’Hara was buoyant as a coi-k; he skipped little atickiug-plaister will set this business 
backward and forward, from one side to to rights. Tliank God that I have not seen 
another, in sheer enjoyment of the contest, minder to-night!" 

But Sir Jasper hardly moved from his first “One moment, Stafford,” said Jasper, “one 
position except for one or two vicious lunges, moment, sir. Let us clear this matter. Am 
Stafford had deemed to see danger in his 1 not right, Mr. O’Hara, in believing you to 
eye! there was more than danger— there was have written a letter to my wife?’’ 
murder! The injured husband was deter- “Is it me?" cried O’Hai’a in the most 
mined to slay, and bided his time for the guileless astonishment, 
fatal thrust. The while, O’Hara attacked “ He think.s you are her lover,” whispered 
out of sheer lightness of heart. Now his Stafford in his ear. “Zooks, I can laugh 
blade grazed Sir Jasper’s thigh; once he again now! He knows she has got a red- 
gavo him a flicking prick on the wrist so that haired lover, and say.s he will kill every red- 
the blood ran down his fingers. haired man in Bath!” 

“ Stop, stop I ” cried Staflbrd, I'unning in “ Sure 1 have never laid eyes on Lady 
with his chab'. “ Sir Jasper’s hit !” Standish,” said O’Hara to Sir Jasper, “ if that 

“No, (ksh you I” cried Sir Jasper. And is all you want. Sure, I’d have been proud 
click, ciaiik, click, it went again, with the pant to he her lover if I’d only had the honour of 
of the shortening breath, and the thud of the her acquaintance !” 

leaping feet. Sir Jasper lunged a third time, “Mr. O’Hara,” said Sir Jasper, “will you 
O’Hai'ii waved his sword aimlessly, fell, on shake hands with me?” 
one knee, and rolled over. “With all the pleasure in loife!” cried the 

“ Halt ! " yelled Stefforcl. It was too late, genial frishnian. “ I'ailh, ’tis great friends we 
Sir Jasper stood staring at his red blade. will be, but jierhaps ye had better not intro- 
(‘:¥ou have killed him!” cried Stafford, juce me to ye’r lady, for I’m not to be trusted 
; ; turning furiously on his friend, and was where the dear creatures are concerned, and 
down on his knees and had caught the ao 'tis best to tell you at the outset.” 
wounded man in his arms the next second. The opponents now shook hands ou either 
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Side. The wcraiicl vvaa attended to, and “There i.s nothing like Camry,” vowed 
Several bottlefj of wine were thereafter O’Hara, “ for the power of healing.’’ 
eraolced in great good-fellow.<)hip. 
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[Mr.s. Ci'okei' is the wife of Lioiit(!u.aiit- 
t.'olonel Croker, luicl only daughter (rf the 
late Eev. William Sheppai'd, rector of Kil- 
geiin. County Hoscommon. Bhe was edu- 
cated at Hockfoi'i'y, C'he,3hii’e, and Tour.s, 
■Her novels have attained it very great 
popularity, and have been translated into 
I’Tench, Geiinan, and Norwegian. Bhe has 
published nearly a score since Proper Pride 
appeared in 1 882. Among the ino.st succes.s- 
ful may be named, Pretlp Mm Meville, Dkina 
Barrington, A Bird of Passage, Mrs. derm, 
Village Tales wnd Jungle Tragedies, The Ileal 
Ladg Hilda, hi the Kingdom of Kern/, Beyond 
the Pale, Peggy of the Bartons, and Terence.] 


OIjD lady ANN.i 

(FIIOM IS THE KINGDOM OF KEIlUr ”.) 

“ So sleeps the pride of foi-mer flays.”— ^/oore. 

There are some localities on the north 
side of Dublin from which fashion ha.s 
ebbed many years: rows of forlorn, melan- 
choly mansions, that wei’e formerly the town 
houses of the Irish aristocracy. Sl\owy 
coaches-and-four once waited at their now 
battered, blistered doors, crowds of liveried 
.servants trooped up iind down their shallow 
staircase.s; their panelled reeeption-room.s 
saw nmny jovial dances, recldess card-par- 
ties, and ceremonious balls. 'These were in 
the good old days, when the gentry lived at 
home and spent their money in Ireland — 
now it is the last country in the world in 
which they would choose to reside. GiTidu- 
ally, almost imperceptibly, the neiglihour- 
liood, the steect, began to, what is called, 
“go down”; one or two of the festive, red- 
faced old lords died, and their heirs pi'om2)tly 
abandoned what they considered a gloomy 
barrack in a back slum of Dublin, aiid ad- 
vertised it “ to be let or sold ”. Professional 
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lieo^ile reidficeil the nobility and landed geiir 
try. Aftei- a long pause, these again found 
noighbourliood too old-fashioued — too 
far behind the age v the mansions too large 
to maintain with a, small stall of -servants — 
for they were built in the times when tlie 
wages and food of rctuiuers were cheap. 
"When those three terrible golden balls aj)- 
peai'ed over the door of what had once, been 
the Earl of Momitpatrick’s residenec—a door 
accustomed to hatclmients — then, in ajhte of 
tempitiugly low rents, tlie professional ten- 
ants became scared, and fled the locality to a 
man. The next drop was to lodging-houses, 
then to cheap teuemeute, lastly to emiity 
rooms and forlorn hearths tones. The pmor 
lid hoii.ses were now' mei’cly so many dilapi- 
dated monuments of fallen greatness, with 
their shuttered windows and grimy, shattered 
panes, theii' I'asty railing.s and cavernous 
areas — choked with jhles of canisters, broken 
bot,tle.s, and all tlie loose papier that the dusty 
wind had scattered through the street. 

Bank grass sprouted underneath the hall 
doors, the ragged children of the neigh- 
bourhood held shofi.s and ■weddings on their 
sunken stejis. In the interioi-, the painted 
ceilings — some from the fair hand of Angelica 
Kaiifmarm, — the sculptured mantel-pieces of 
Italian marble, the solid mahogany doons 
and richly-carved baluatraclc.s, were ruth- 
lessly stripped years ago, and now adorn 
various upstart modern residences in Saxon 
England. One end of Dennis Street was 
almost submerged; the houses stood gloomy, 
blind, abandoned; their dooris, as it wore, 
closed forever by the hand of pitiless decay, 
There were still a few tenements, notable 
for crowds of noisy, dirty ehildren, juid 
strings of ill-washed, ragged garments flut- 
tering from their windows; then came a 
dozen empty houses, flanked by a onue pala- 
tial residence wliich concluded that side of 
the thoroughfaxe. 

I lodge at the oppiosite corner. I am a 
young woman, a journalist — poor, single, 
self-supporting- I occupy what •was once 
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“live, horee, and you’ll get grass! .A.ny- 
liow, you’ll get no more bread here— sorra 
a crumb.” 

“ Oh, Mr.?. Bergin, just ti’ust me— this 
once!” 

“Come, that’s enough, and I can’t be 
losing me tvhnle day talking to beggars. 
Wily don’t you go into the house?” 

Could thin La civil hrrs. Bergin, who 
ahvays had a gay word for me ? But, then, 

I wa.s a cash customer ! 1 caught a glimpse 
of the little, miaerahle, white face at the 
bottom of the black poke. Oh, what an 
expression of want, despair, famine 1 

On the impulse of the moment 1 spoke, 
and said : “ I under.sland that you have left 
your purse at home. Will you allow me to be 
your hanker for the present. I think we are 
neighbours ; T live just opposite you— at num- 
ber seventeen, nud you can repay me when you 
please,” and 1 offered her half a crown. 

“ I have no change,” she faltered, almost 
in teal's. “ Oh, it’s too much to borrow ! 

I may — ” and she paused, struggling with 
emotion. 

“You’ll never see it again, miss, and so 
I tell you,” volunteered Mrs. Bergin, a.s she 
picked out a yesterday’s twopenny loaf. 

“ 1 will pay you ; indeed 1 will," resumed 
the old lady in a firmer voice. “ Mrs. Bergin, 

I will take a stale twopenny, a pound of oat- 
meal, and three rusks.” 

As she turned to choose them, I nodded 
good-night, and stepped out once more into 
the dark street. Two days later Mrs. 
Grogan flung open the door of my suite, 
saying, as she wiped the suds from her 
bare, red arms : 

“ A person to see you, miss,” and the old 
lady from opposite shullled into the room. | 
She was shrunken, small, frail, and, oli, so ; 
shabby ! How her shawl was held together i 
by darns, her thin shoes patched, her gloves 
{odd ones) — I refrain from describing these, 
for they represented the very last gasp of 
expiring gentility. 

“ I brought you the money you kindly 
advanced me,” she said, tendering the lialf- 
crown, which was neatly wrapped in paper, 
“and I am vastly obliged to you.” 

“ Won’t you sit down ?” I said, offering her 
my one spare seat. 

“ I am much obliged to you,” she reiter- 
ated in a formal manner, “ but I never pay 
calls now; we don’t visit; I only just stepped 
across — ” She hesitated. I saw her wan- 
dering eye fixed on iny fat, brown tea-pot, 


! a)id instantly— guiltily — withdrawn. That 
I timid glance had told a tale. 1 was dctei'- 
I mined to take no denial— accept no excuse. 

I “You must stay and have a cup of tea 
with me,” I urged, “Indeed, I shall be 
quite hurt if you decline. l am so lonely— 
it will be a great favour if you remain and 
keep 1110 company. See, my teapot is on the 
hob.” 

“ Well — I'oidly — since you are so pressing,” 
.she murmured, slowly .seating herself, and 
proceeding to draw otf lier gloves — a pro- 
ceeding which deiuaiuUid the most cautious 
manipulation. 1 noticed her haiulM-- they 
were beautifully shaped, but eiuaciatcd and 
worn with liard, e(i,if.su work, precisely like 
the hands of a charwoman. 

“ Let me see,” alie said, looking about her 
with a familiar air. “It is fifty years since I 
was in this drawing-room — not since the old 
judge’s time. He was a great wit and a 
great card-player.” 

“ Tliere Iiave been changes in the neigh- 
bourhood since then, have there not?” I 
remarked. 

“ C'liaiiges ! Indeed, you may well say so ! 
and I have seen them. I recollect when six 
titled peoifie lived in this very street. I am 
close on ninety— too old, my dear! I hope 
you may never live to such an inhuman age 
— and I hope it in all kindness.” 

Ninety ! Yes, lier face was wrinkled be- 
yond anything iuiagiuable — a wrinkle for 
a year; but the features were refined, not 
to say aristocratic, and her eyes were bright 
and animated. I made haste to pour her 
out a good cup of tea, and handed lier some 
buttered toa.st (my own especial luxury), 
How she relished the tea, poor old soul! 
With what tremulous avidity she put it to 
lier lips and swallowed every drop i .Surely 
it was months since she had tasted the 
woman’s comforter and friend. A second 
cup had the effect of loosening he)' tongue 
and tliawing her heart completely. 

“My childie, you are very good to me,” 
she said witli a timid smile. “Have you no 
one belonging to you, and how long have 
you lived here?" 

“I have lived here more than a year. I 
have no relations in this country, but I have 
a brother in Australia, who is married.” 

“ And why do you live here, dearie, in 
God-forgotten Dennis Street?” 

“ Because it suits my purse,” I frankly 
replied, “ I am very poor.” 

“Poor?”— with a queer little lavigh. ".Dar- 
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It'ng child, I don’t suppose jfOB know what 
poverty means! How do you pass your 
time?" 

“ 1 woi’k for niy Imng; 1 write for maga- 
zines and papers." 

“You write! Well, times are altered! 
Ill my young days people would have been 
siioeked to see a personable young woman 
living alone and writing for the papers. 
You have seen better days, dear?" 

“No, not much better," I candidly re- 
plied. “ My father was a poor curate ; he 
had a hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
and no private means. There was my 
mother, my brother, and myself. It was 
not much, when iny brotlier had to be edu- 
cated and put out in the world.” 

“ No. And where did you live? " 

; “ At Carra, in the West.” 

“ Ah, the We,st, with its .seas and sunsets ! ” 
—and her old eyes glowed. “1 was reared 
out there, before your father was born. 1 
have seen better days — carriages and out- 
riders, liveried servants, a pack of hounds, 
why, wo burned wax candles in the kitchen, 
and kept eleven gardeners. But I’m sure 
you think me a doddering old idiot to talk 
like thisl Well, ire have come down in the 
world sadly— Ann and I — Lady Ann — .and 
I.— Yes," lowering her voice, “ she is my fii'st 
cousin i we were always like sisters ; we live 
in the house opposite. Don’t breathe it, clear, 
but we have been there this live yeans. We 
keep as quiet as mice. It is the old family 
town house, and we may as well he there as ' 
anywhere ; no one wants it. Hush ! and I’ll 
whisper it. Lady .Ann’s father was the Earl 
, of Kilmonm. My father wa.s hi.s brother— I 
atn bis niece, Lucinda Seager. Now,” draw- 
ing herself up, “who Avould think it? We 
two old bodies are the last of the line. The 
earl, my uncle, kept great state, even when 
be was a ruined man. His son gambled and 
drank— and— died abroad— imbecile. Ann 
was never what you may call bright; she had 
a moderate fortune, and she and I. lived in a 
small way out West. We had a neat little 
pLice too, and nice neighbours, and Ann was 
xnade a good deal of. However, troubles 
came; our small investments were swept 
away ; and whilst sve travelled to Dublin, to 
see about them, our belongings w-ere seized 
and sold up, and we were ashamed to go 
back. We had a few pounds left, and some 
old heirlooms, and we stayed in town until 
we— we had no money at all, and then we 
came asid crept into the old house; we had 


the key-s, you see, and we pretend that we 
are dead. Ob, God Almighty knows I wish 
we were^ — !” And she broke down and 
sobbed— hard, chill, tearless sobs. 

It is the saddest thing in the world to see 
an old woman cry ! “ We have no income at 
all,” she resumed, “only eleven pounds a year 
— interest in the funds; it dies with mo : but 
with medicine and food, and firing, it does 
not go far.” 

“Have you no friends?" I inquired some- 
what timidly, 

“No one — we have outlived them all: you 
see, dear, it is not always a blessing to grow 
old.” 

“The clergyman,” I suggested, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Do you think we would let anyone know 
that Lady Ann, an earl’s daughter, wus 
brought so low? Ann is proud — oli, terribly 
proud ! She has a few things that, if she 
would only part with them, would fetch 
money, but she says she will have them 
buried in her coffin.” 

“Can you not persuade her to dispose of 
them?” 

“I’ve tried and tried times and again, but 
it’s no use. My things went long ago ; but 
she has an old gold watch and chain, and 
silver bowl, and spoons and forks, some lace 
and pearls — but what is the good of thinking 
of them, dear? She would give them to a 
friend, with a heart and a half, but would 
never take money for them, never. She 
would die sooner than sell them.” 

“And I suppose you have no books, or 
papers, or flowers, or anything, and rarely 
go out?” 

“ Books! papers ! My child, I haven’t seen 
one for months. The woi'ld i.s as dead to u.-f 
as we are to the world; as to flowers, I almost 
forgot the look of them, and, oh I we were so 
fond of them, and had such a lovely little 
garden ! All our time is spent in trying to 
.sleep, to keep ourselves wurin, and to obtain 
a little food; and we go over old days in the 
dark, by the hour. I think the thought of 
what we once wore keep.s life in us .still.” 

“Have no letters ever come to you?” 

“ One or two, but we al way. s sent them to 
the dead-letter office. We could not, for 
shame’s aake, lot people dream we had fallen 
BO low— and two pemiilesB old women are 
soon forgotten. Now you know our secret. 
Your kind face, and your warm hospitality, 
have opened my lips^ and”— rising as she 
spoke — “I must go, with a thousand thanks." 
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“If you woukl lika nvy paper any day,” I 
said, “ you are most ■weloome to it.” 

“ Oil yes, if you would slip it in the letter- 
box, after dark, what a pleasure it would 
give us 1.” 

“And bore is a Qrapkio you can take and 
keep, and 1 am sure I can send you over 
some books.” 

“ Oh, you are far too good, too good ! I am 
ashamed to be under aueh obligations to you. 
God bless you ! ” And she tottered downstairs 
and,acro.ss the street. 

About a week later I received a three- 
cornered note, written on a half-sheet of 
yellow paper ; it proved to be an invitation 
— a rare occurrence for me — and ran aa 
follows:— 

“ Lady Ann and Mias Lucinda Seager re- 
quest the pleasure of Miss Smith's company 
at tea, at six o’clock, at 75 Dennis-Street.” 

Could I believe my eyes? Of course, I 
would accept with pleasure. At six o’clock 
to the second, I went over and rang the bell; 
how rusty it was, and stiff! I heard it 
clanging and echoing through the empty 
house, and then feeble steps coming slowly 
along a passage. 

Presently the door was opened by Miss 
Lucinda, with a dip-candle in her hand. She 
beamed upon me as she said; 

“I coaxed her to dispose of one or two 
small things, and we iU’e better' off now. 
She’s in the library.” 

Miss Lucinda ushered me across a hall 
(out of which rose a ghostly stone stau'case), 
along a corridor, and into an immense back 
room, extremely lofty. There was a candle, 
a tiny lire, a sofe, a little furniture, and, in a 
very imposing chair, an imposing old lady — 
thin, fragile, dignified, and considerably 
younger than my acquaintance. She wore a 
priceless yellow lace scarf over an exceed- 
ingly shabby old gown, Tea was laid on a 
small table, with a newspaper for cloth; I 
noticed a sixpenny cake and some dry toast. 

“My cousin hiw mentioned you to me,” 
said Lady Ann, “and 1 thought I should like 
to make your acquaintance, and tliank you 
for the papers ” — with an air of easy patron- 
age. “You have given us great entertain- 
ment. We are two lonely gentlewomen who 
live quite out of the world. Lucinda” — 
peremptorily — “ you can make the tea.” 

Lucinda was evidently her cousin’s slave. 
She waited on Lady Ann as if she was a 
queen, and attended to all her observations 
with what seemed to me unreasonable defer- 


ence.. liirdy Ann did the honours as if pre- 
siding at a royal Ijanquefc, whilst we sipped 
our tea and nibbled at our .stale sponge-cnkc. 
She prattled incessantly, and I feasted my 
eyes on the massive old .sniitfei'.‘i»and spoons, 
also on a superbly-embossed jug and .sugar- 
bowl. Wliy, the silver on the table was 
jM'obably worth forty shilling.s an oiiuce, and 
these proud people prefewed to .starve Kithcr 
than part with the family heirlooms. Then, 
as we drew round the .scanty fire, they began 
to ply me with eager questions. The two 
shrill old voices often rose simultaneously on 
either hand, demanding news of the outer 
world. What had become of tlu; lioxcrofts? 
Wiis her ladyship dead? Had Mario:; La.s- 
cellea married? Who lived in (IraiKlmore 
Castle? Wlio won the great Lynch lawsuit, 
and who had come in for old Sir Corrie’s 
money? I could not answer half of tbe.se 
interrogations. I was, however, able to 
impart many items of more general news. 
Eoyal weddings, deaths, births, wars, new 
inventions, new literary light.s, ay, and new 
fashions. I discoursed for the best part of 
an hour, and gradually unfolded the latest 
intelligence of the present day, whilst they, 
on their part, recalled many stories of the 
past. How I longed for a note-book or a 
good memory ! I heard all particulars of the 
grand ball that had been given in the house 
on Lady Ann’s sixteenth birthday; of the 
routs and dinners among their own set; of 
the runaway match from number twenty- 
tvvo, and the dual fought with small swords 
at number five. 

This was not my liist visit by a,ny means. 
1 went over to .see my old ladies about once 
a week (not to tea). Generally there was a 
fire— always a dip-caudle. I was permitted 
to exploi'e the house. I shudder now when 
1 recall the ghostly double drawing-room, 
with -an immense mirror, casting weird re- 
flections — a fixture in the wall. I .shiver 
when I think of the vast empty rooms, the 
dark ^msages and mysterious powder-closets, 
the awful ujtderground regions, the dripping 
damp kitchens, the crumbling stable.s, and 
the decaying pear-tree, that in 'a storm sul- 
lenly lashed itself against the library win- 
dows, as much aa to say, “Let me come in 

Ultimately I became a favourite with Lady 
Ann. 1 brought her news, books, and papers 
— she Imd marvellons sight. I also ventured 
to present her with fruit, a down cushion, 
knitted mittens, and a shawl. The.se .she 
accepted with au air of lofty condesoeuaion 
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rti.'it had ahiinabling effect on me; howevev, 
that she did accept, them was satisfactory, 
even tliough I was sensible that eveiy addi- 
tiovial unworthy offering was an additional 
liberty. 

One afternoon I noticed an air of mysterious 
importance in Miss Lucinda’s manner as she 
admitted me. 

“Ann wants to .see you particularly,” she 
said. “Tliis is her hirtliday—her eighty- i 
foiirtli,— and she is giving herself a little 
treat.” 

Thi,3 little treat, I was soon made aware, 
was to take the form of a presentation to 

“ My dear Jessie,” said Lady Ann, embmo- 
ing me; “we want to make you a trilling 
present in honour of the day — it is the only 
pleMure that it is now in our power to enjoy. 
Here is my birthday gift, ’’handing me a good- 
sized, untidy paper parcel, containing some 
hard substance. “It belonged to my grand- 
father — Louis XVL gave it to him — and I 
present it to you.” 

I opened the package carefully and dis- 
covered the silver jug—richly worked, and 
embossed with lilies and the royal arms of 
•fiance. Miss Lucinda had evidently given 
it a polish for the occasion. 

My first itapukse was to return it on the 
spot, but second thoughts prevailed, and I 
kissed Lady Ann, and offered her my warmest 
thanks. “ It was ten thousand times too good 
of her,” I declared, “and I valued it more 
than I could express.” 

But Miss Lucinda and I subsequently con- 
ferred together on the subject in the cold 
outer hall “ Of course I don’t mean to keep 
it, I shall get a great price for it, and bring 
you the money,” I whispered eagerly. 

“Of course you will keep it,” cried Miss 
Lucinda. “It’s not as if we had any heirs, 

I was delighted when .she thought of it. She 
can’t bear being under a compliment, and, 
besides, she is so fond of you. Kilmorna 
always used it for his punch — for the hot 
water. It’s a handsome jug.” 

“ It is. Nevertheless I intend to dispose 
of it as I have said.” 

“And is that how you treat our present? 
Are we fallen so low that you’d sell oui' 
little gift and give us back the money ini 
charity?” And she burst out crying, 

“ Now, Miss Lucinda — my dear Miss Lu- 
iCindii,” I pleaded, putting my am round her 
neck, “ I look to you to be sensible. Lady 
Ann is simply wickedly generous. You both i 


want, oh ! so many things, and you have 
suffered so much^ — so much — ” 

“God Almighty only knows how much!” 
she sobbed. 

“And whilst you have no blankets, no fire, 
and scarcely food, Lady Ann gives an heir- 
loom to a stranger that is worth fifty pounds, 
i If I may not have my own way, I shall take 
it back to her this instant. Now, dear Aliss 
Lucinda,” I coaxed, “be reasonable; you 
shall give me some little gift, but I would bo 
a mean, dishonourable, abominable wretch — 
if 1 accepted the Louis Seize jug.” 

It took a long time to convince Miss 
Lucinda. We stood and argued face to face 
for twenty minutes in that vault-like hall. 
In the end I conquered, and she relented; 
and in the course of a week I brought her by 
stealth no less a sum than thirty pounds. 1 
had hoped for more, but to Miss Lucinda it 
seemed a fortune. 

“How am I to account for it?” she de- 
manded. “ J ust think of all the lies I must 
tell ! What am I to say? She knows I have 
only ninepence in the whole wide world.” 

“ Say it’s restitution money I ” was my glib 
reply. “ And so it is, I am restoring you 
youi’ own.” 

“Well, childve, ’tis you that are clever! 
I’d never have thought of that— -and it’s .no 
lie. Many and many a twenty pound was 
clipped from us in the old days, and we 
never missed it. Ann will easily credit that 
the priests, or people’s own consciences, have 
worked on them, and they have sent us back 
our own.” 

Luckily for me, Lady Ann proved easily 
deceived, and received the restitution money 
with sobs of delight. I now learnt that she 
was a true Kilmorna. If she had had her 
will, that thirty pounds would have been 
squandered in three days. She talked of 
black silk dre.ssea, of papering and painting 
the house, and a box at the theatre I 

I really began to fear that the money had 
turned her poor brain, till Miss Lucinda 
assured me privately “that Ann had very 
extravagant, ideas, and as long as she was 
mistress of one shilling, .she was always 
ready to lay out a thousand.” 

Mis.s Seagor and I made a joint expedition 
to the shops on the strength of that same 
restitution money. We invested in a cheap 
screen, as a shelter from draughts from 
the door. We honourably paid the baker. 
We laid in no l08.s than a whole ton of 
coals. We also purchased a square of 
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clruggot, a lamp, a table-cover, blankets, 
tinned soups, tea, candles, and various other 
luxuries. In tlie course of time — tliat is to 
say, within the space of twelve montlis — I 
had been affectionately endowed with a lace 
scarf, a gold repeater’, six two-pronged forks, 
and a set of seals ; and rny two old ladies — 
thanks to restitution money— were in com- 
paratively affluent circumstauceB, 

Mrs. Grogan, my landlady, “could not 
make out what sort of a fancy ”, as she ex- 
pressed it, “ I had taken to the old beggar 
of a caretaker, wlio, it appeared after’ all, did 
live opposite ”, bub I neither noticed her 
hints, nor gratified her curiosity. 

“ Ann love.s you,” Miss Seager assured nre, 
“ but you must never breathe our secret to a | 
soul — the more idea of such a thing, the hint 
you gave her of writing to our lawyer, nearly 
brought on a paralytic stroke. We can do 
finely now. I have what will carry me on 
for many months, and in great style. We 
can afford a bit of meat sometimes — I toast 
it at the fire on a fork — and eggs, and soups, I 
and port wine, and it’s all thanks to you, ' 
dear, and your cunning restitutions. The 
old pearls, and her mother’s rings, and 
miniature, and a rose-diamond brooch, are 
almost all Ann has left, and she will never 
give them away, not even to you, whilst the 
breath is in her; but they are bequeathed 
to you in her will. There are still the 
spoons, and we can live on them for a good 
while, if they fetch the same fine jjrices, dear. 
Now that money is off' my mind, there is 
another load on my heart, and it frightens 
me. If I was to die — and I’m ninety-one, 
and a wonder for my age — what will happen 
to .Ann ? Who is to cook for her, and do for 
her? Keep her in spirits and company, and 
care for her? It— will have to be— ?/oa.” 
And she nodded her head at me with solemn 
emiohasis. “Look now what a burden you 
have brought on yourself, and all through 
lending me half a crown! Well, my heart, 
God in heaven will have it all in store for 
you for what you liave been — and done, for 
two poor old women.” 

A few days after this conversation I un- 
expectedly found myself on board one of the 
Orient liners en route for Australia. My 
brother’s wife was dead, and he had tele- 
graphed for me to come to him immediately. 
That startling little slip of pink paper, how 
suddenly it had changed my life and my plans! 

I remained eighteen mouths in the Anti- 


podes, nursing ray brother through a tedious 
illness. After his death, I turned my face 
homewards, with his little orphan girl, to 
whom I was guai-dian. I was no longer a 
poor journalist. I need not work for my 
daily bread, nor live in such a “ low ” quarter 
as “ Dennis Street I was an heiress now, 

I had written to nvy two old ladies, to a 
prearranged address, but received no reply. 
This, however, caused me no uneasine.s.s. I 
knew that they feared discovorj'- and the 
postman, and had suffered their art of letter- 
writing to be lost. Tlie morning 1 arrived 
in Dublin my very first visit was to them. 
I walked fi-oni the tram .straight to mimlier 
seventy - five, and knocked and raUg--no 
answer — saving the echoes. Knock, knock, 
knock — dead silence — an oppressive, expres- 
sive silence. Then I repaired to my old 
quarters and interviewed Mrs. Grogan. 
After a warm and effusive reception — 

“So you are looking for those old people, 


“ Both dead ! ” I repeated incredulously. 

“ Why, yes ; the little old woman was run 
over by a car, and taken to Jervis Street 
Hospital. She was terribly anxious about a 
hand-bag she had with her — she said it was 
I full of valuables — pearls and rings ; but the 
I deuce a bit of it was to be found — if she ever 
liad it ; and she was in an awful state about 
her cousin, Lady Ann, who lived over here 
in thi.s street. They thought the poor old 
body was raving mad ; but anyhow she died, 
calling with her last breath for Lady Ann ! 

“ Some, people suspicioned there might be 
something in what she said, and looked up 
the house after a couple of days, and found 
I thei’e, sure enough, an aged woman, stai’ving 
and crazy. She declared she was Lady Ann 
— a queer sort of Lady Ann 1 There was 
nothing to eat, nor a sign of a copper in the 
place, and as she had no one owning her, 
they just took her off to the union. She was 
raging ; and went screaming tlirough the 
streets that she was an earl’s daughter! hut 
sure no one minded lier, the poor, un- 
fortunate, cracked creature ! Tliey put her 
in the infirmary, she was so miserable and 
feeble, not fit to scrub or to do a hand’s turn. 
They were kind folks, and humoured the 
bothered old beggar, and called her ‘your 
ladyship’, for that was the only thing that 
seemed to ease her mind at all. She died 
about six weeks ago, and was buried as a 
pauper— old Lady Ann ! ’’ 
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[MLsfi llBlen iltiater Colvill is the daughter 
of Captain T. H. Colvill, a member of a well- 
known and much -respected County Dublin j 
family. She was horn at Winchmore Hill, i 
hut much of her childhood was spent within i 
prison precincts, as her fether was for many j 
years governor of Coldbath Fields Prison, 
Olerfceuwell. She has travelled a good deal, i 
and has written several novels, among which 
maybe named; A Dreamer, An IH-llegidated 
MmvI, Mr. Bryante Mistake, The Prirmss 
Itoyal, &Ci, &c. The hook from which the 
extract is taken, Our Wills and Fates, is a 
novel of great interest and charm. N ot only 
does .she hold a most complicated plot well 
in hands, but in her presentation of the 
numerous diwnaiis personae Miss Colvill ex- 
hibits .striking gifts of characterization. The 
book, which is published by Messrs. Harper, 
is by far the strongest piece of work Miss 
Colvill has yet done.] 


A SICK CHILD.* 

. , , . (PRojT “ otm wii.ns ant.) fates ”.) 

When they came home, a quietness and 
lack of welcome in the house struck them 
both. Adelaide slowly removed her waps; 
then, as Geoffrey made no sign from his 
saBCtum, she preceded the dean upstairs. 
The silence was suddenly broken by a strange 
brazen noise, qnite ]»ew to Adelaide. 

“Wliat in the world is that?” .she asked, 
startled first by the sound, then by the con- 
sternation on her uncle's face. 

'' Croup,” he said shortly, and they both 
stood listening. Then with one accord they 
hwried to the nursery. 

“Oh, ma’am, I am so thankful you have 
come hack!” exclaimed the pale-faced nurse, 
meeting her mistress, 

Georgia, his little face terrified, was strug- 
gling foi' breath in Geoffrey’s arms, and, to 
Adelaide’s relief, Dr. White was present also. 
Geoffrey rai.se(i his eyes for au instant to his 
sister, bat continued speaJdng in measured 
tones ; 

“ — he has had it before, so we are careful. 
To-day, however, with a cold, he was out 

1 By kina pcrnilsnion of Uic auttior. 


in the east wind. He coughed first at half- 
past nine.” Alas for Adelaide ! She had 
meant so well, and now Geoffrey thought ir 
was all her fault I 

“He is easier now,” said the doctor cheer- 
fully ; “if he lias had it before — ” 

“Not, I fancy, with so much .sore throat.” 

“Ah ye.s ! the throat,” .said the doctor, and 
applied his remedies. 

“Neck sore,” miu’murerl Georgie again, 
swallowing, and twisting his head uneasily. 

“Oh, Geofli forgive me for sending him 
out!” said Adelaide, full of remorse. 

Geoflirey smiled gently, the smile which 
meant everything iusignifieant except the 
havoc in his own breast. 

Adelaide, with tears in her eyes, bidding 
her father-in-law good-night, said : 

I “He will never trust me with Georgie 
again!” 

The dean did not go to bed. He sat in his 
room with the door ajar, rriiding, and listen- 
ing to the child’s cough. He remembered 
Geoffrey’s own alarming illness at the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance, but his diatre.ss 
had been nothing like so acute on that occa- 

The doctor stayed a long time. When lio was 
going, the dean slipped out and accosted him. 

“You are anxious, sir?” 

“Yes, for it’s a delicate boy. However, 
for the present he is relieved.” 

“And— my nephew — what do you think 
of him?" 

“The child’s father? Oh, he is quite 
self-possessed , and capable! I prefer male 
nurses,” smiled the doctor; “the mammas 
and aunties in these emei’gencies care a 
great deal too much.” 

“Tlmt is the iropre.ssion my nephew made 
on you ?” said the deaji dryly. 

In the early morning the nursery door 
being open for a few minute.s, the dean crept 
over to it and listened. He heard a little 
changed hoarse voice saying : 

“Want to go and see Muzzy. Want to go 
and see Muzzy.” 

“Hush, Geordie, hush I " said Geoifrey 
gently. 


Next morning the child was better, and 
Geoffrey came down to breakfast. Ho ate 
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nothing, but talked more fluently tlian usual, I ' 
asking Adelaide about the dinner-party, and 1 1 
discussing Welsh ecclesiastical questions with ' ! 
the dean. i- 

“.Dnur me, GeolT! when did you learn all ! 
that?” asked Adelaide, amazed by his in- 
foi’ination. i 

“ I’m fond of dry subjects,” apologized her ; 
brothel'. He smiled. The dean wished be : 
would not smile. There was no smile in his ; 
eyes. It had never been Geolfrey’s way to. 
smile, except when he was very greatly i 
touched, or momentarily happy. The dean 
found his part in the ecclesiastical discussion i 
very difficult, and more than once Geoffrey 
had to recall him to his point, himself getting ' 
much the best of the argument. Yet even : 
the admiring Adelaide knew her brother’s ! 
heart was not in hia talk, and she could have : 
cried, she felt so sorry for him. After break- i 
fast, when Geoffrey, his ears keen for the i 
doctor’s knock, was running his eye mechani- ■ 
cally over the paper and scai'cely observing 
a complimentary allinsion to his own speech i 
of three days ago, Adelaide became in- ■ 
capable of enduring the sUenoe longer. 

“ Dear, dear Geoffrey ! " she said, laying ; 
her hand on his, “let me say again, I am . 
sorry I sent Georgie out ! I shall be wiser i 
another time,” 

Geoffrey laid the newspaper do%vn and re- i 
assured her. 

“I blame no one but myself, Addie,” ho 
said. i 

“Yourself? Oh, it was no fault of yours! 
You did warn me. I ought to have under- ; 
stood.” 

But it was not for an indiscrotioTi about a 
cold wind tliat Geoffrey was blaming him- 
self. 

The doctor reported the little boy much 
better, and said he would call again. Georgie 
slept and waked, and sometimes even played 
a little, but with interludes of suffering. 
Adelaide and the nurse hung over him with 
solicitude, but Geoffrey was too jealous to 
endure their presence for long at a time, 
lie kept his post by the crib, and when they 
brought him food, never saw it. He sat 
alone, listening to the struggling breath and 
noting the little one’s aspect, unlike the 
pretty child of two days ago ; his thoughts 
strayed to Georgie’s grandparents, and he 
remembered that this his son was a direct 
descendant of misfortune and of dishonour. 
Born to tragedy was little Georgie, and in 
his veins flowed the blood alike of the 


murdered man and of the niurderer. To 
Geoffrey’s fantastic eye the eliild was be- 
ginning to look like Ernest Valeutiiie; which 
meant that he looked like Marie ; and Marie’.s 
lover pardoned the fatal reisemblauce. 

About two o’clock, after long trariquillitvv 
the fever suddenly and violently increased ; 
the child’s face grew livid, the mouth liang- 
ing open, the eyes wildly staring. The, dtjctoi- 
tried a strong blister. 

“Take it off! Take it off!” screfinmd 
angrily the hoarse voice of the baby, whe- 
bore his more alarming .suffering with the- 
strong patience of childhood. 

Dean Caernarvon creyff in and put hi.s arm 
through his nephew’s. The doctor was syteak- 
ing scientifically about the causes and the 
signs of the disease, and other cases whieli 
he had heard of and treated. His talk 
seemed cruel to the dean, but Geoffrey’s 
calm and intelligent replie.s, which delighted 
the umu of science, cut the dean like a knife. 

Meantime the effect of the blister was 
short-lived, and Dr. White pronounced the 
word tracheotomy, but still hoped it miglit 
prove needle8.s. Ho looked at the little frail 
form and shook liis head, and said something 
about puenmonia, and tliat when tlie con- 
stitution was weak he (headed heroic re- 
medies. The dean felt a shiver in Geoffrey’s 
arm, hut he said nothing. The doctor' left 
the room, and tlie two stood by the crib. 

Geoflrey took a sheet of paper and wrote 
a note, directions for the chemist, perliups, 
or .something official; addressed an envelope, 
and folded tlie paper. Then, with it in hk 
hand, he looked at the dean, and seeing his 
kind, troubled face, he smiled a little, and 
touched his fingers affectionately. An. hour 
ago they had all thought Georgie recover- 


Geofti'ey’s expression changed 'd-t oi 
the forced smile vanishing. “ Marie’s 1: 
he said in a low voice of great any) 
“ trusted to me.” 

“ Geoffrey, my son,” said the dean, hv 
eating, his hand and his lips shaking 
“you cannot do this cruelty to the w 
you love!” 

“The woman T love!” repeated Gee 
some light breaking for a moment ovi 
features. 

He placed the note he had written, 
in his uncle’s hand. It was directed to 3 
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WHEN BARNEY'S THRUNK COMES 
HOME.! : 
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at the tiddress hia knowledge of -wkich both | 
Adelaide and the dean had doubted. : 

“My dai'ling: our boy is ill; come to. 
me,” it said, 

“I will take it myself,” cried the dean, 
fairly in tears now, and hurrying from the 
room. 

He did not, however, take it. In the hall 
he found Adelaide, and with her Clu-istopher 
Kitchen, comforting hei'. And Christopher 
snatched the note, out of the dean’s hand. 

“I am a great deal younger than you,” 
he stammered, “ I can g-go much the 
quickest.” 

Neither the dean nor Adelaide could 
press a smile. They watched Christopher 
into a hansom, and saw him put gold into 
the driver's hand. 

“ He is a good fellow, Adelaide," .said the 
• dean heartily. 

And then again came the child’s horrible 
cough ; and the doctor and his assistant, and 
the ho.spital nurse, with instruments and 
other appalling things, gravely ascended the 
stair. . 


The winter clay had closed in, and a dead 
silence reigned in the house. The operation 

i over, the doctors had gone. 

There is practically no hope,” they had 
said in parting. “We have told the father 
what to expect." 

Adelaide and her uncle stood in silence 
for a minute. “Uncle Cuthbert,” she ex- 
claimed suddenly, “ for months Oeoii’roy lias 
been burning his candle at both ends. He 
will net be able to bear this.” 

You are right, my dear,” said the dean 
sadly. 

They crept upstairs again, but Geoffrey 
would no longer endure their presence in 
the sick-room. .He had sent even the nm'.se 
away, 

“ I am all right,” he said angrily. " 1 
don’t want you. 1 wish to be alone.” 

“Geoffrey, if you could see yourself you 
would not say you were all riglit,” pleaded 
Adelaide. 

But he pushed them out roughly, locked 
the door, and then knelt alone by the suffer- 
ing child. They went downstairs, and silence 
reigned through the house. 


[Seumas MacManus wa.s born at Mount- 
Charles, Donegal, on December 31, 1868. He 
worked on his father’s farm while he assimi- 
lated greedily the best education that was 
to be had, and at the age of eighteen he 
became master where he had been scholar. 
Meanwhile he was bouig educated for his 
career by the old stories of the peasants, 
whieli lie listened to eagerly, and stored in 
a receptive mind. He began contributing 
very e.arly to various Dublin newspapers 
and to the local papers. jHi.s first book, 

. Shuilm from Heathy Hills, was published 
in 1893. In 189.') came The Ladiri Road 
to Jhnagdl. Since then lii.s books have fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. Of 
late years he has written chiefly for an 
American public, and has been most suc- 
cessful in pleasing American editoj-s and 
; publishers. His gift of humour is a genuine 
: one, and it has become chastened by degrees. 

He knows flie humorous side of his peasant 
:: thoi'oughly.] 


Tlirough the length and breadth of the 
three parishes, from Carron to Ci'ucka- 
throwery, and from Cruekathrowery over to 
K-iiockavinsheeran, there wasn’t such a lad 
again as Barney, He was tlie envy of the 
boys, the delight of the girls, the soul of a 
spree, and the fun of a fair; he was tlie idol 
of the youngsthers, and pointed a moral for 
the oldsthens; for, sure, no man nor his 
mother within tlie bounds of the barony 
ever beheld Barney Brian and a long face 
together in the one company. lie was as 
merry as a mouse in a cornstack, but as 
roguish as a rat that grew gray in mischief 
and morodin’. The lark herself didn’t sing 
sweeter, nor rise earlier, nor think less of 
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fchu troubks of tlie moiTii. The hare hada’t his pockets, and a clean collar every day of 
a lighter foot aouddin’ from the corn, the the week, giving plenty of good hard abuse 
throstJe of Mui'vagh Wood a lighter heart, to a gang of nawymen that was putting the 
nor the Bucach Bmg'^ a lighter pui'se. Bar- bone through the skin trying to please him. 
uey wrought to any man in the paiish — or He said himself and the Prisident of Ameri- 
tlie next to it — hy day, and he attended kay (who lived next door but one to him) was 
every spree in the parish— or the next to it a.s thick as pickpockets, and tliat the Prisi- 
— by riiglit. No wake missed Barney; no dent wished to be renieiubered to John 
weddin’ missed Barney; no berrar mis.sed Keown (the tailor at home, who read the 
Barney; no christenin’ missed him. If there papers), which put the sjime John so far past 
was a fair, Barney was the seconti man at himself, that, going to the chapel on Sunday, 
it ; if there was a ralile, Barney was the he wore his Ciustbr-hat to the one side, and 
first; if there was a dance, Barney was there; only noticed the neighbours with a nod; hut 
if there wa.s a Heutlle, me \)rave ^arney was he gave Father Dan the bow of a lord mayor’s 
everywhere. He owned as muuh clotlies as dancing-masthcr. The next -word come from 
was on his back, as much land as stuck to Barney, two ladies were paying him, he said, 
the soles of his brogiio.s, and as much mother- for tlie px-ivilege of driving him tlii’ougli the 
wit as would dower a townland. As for the streets and parks in a carriage that the two 
amount of thriokery in his head, tliere's no townlands of Thrummin Upper and Thruin- 
tellin’ of it. Och, it’s Barney was tJie boy min Lower couldn’t buy the goold paint for 
out an’ out ! it alone. And they dressed him in a castor- 

And then when the news passed that hat, and goold buttons, and white trousers, 
Barney Brian, the Lord bliss him! was Finally, the glad news came from him that 
bound for Amerikay, small wonder it made he was settled for life as a timber merchant, 
the young ones sad, and the wise ones glad, and that he had for customers some of the 
The boys said sorrowfully, “It’s the Lord biggest and greatest men in Amerikay; and 
go witli ye, Barney a mhio,'^ for the fun all the parish was delighted. True it is, 
goes with ye, too.’’ The girls said, “ Barney, Long Andy’s ouldest son, John, of the Moor, 
Barney, » gradh, sure it’s not off with yer- wrote home that, as reports went, he didn’t 
self ye would go, and us never to get a believe Barney Brian was coming the speed 
glimpse of ye no more.” And, though the he might in the States, for tliat the same 
old ones remarked, when they heard tell of raking, roving, I'ambling spirit that made 
his setting out, “ A tail win’ to ye, Barney him in Ireland, marred him there ; that he 
Brian!” still there was a something glis- was up to his neck in hot water since he camo 
tening in their eye, that, if it wasn’t a tear, out — no sooner in a job than he was out of 
was wonderfully like one. it; that from being a gaffer at fii-st, he was 

No matter, IBarney sailed away and left promoted down to a footman, and so on from 
aching hearts behind him in old Ireland. To bad to worse, till, at the present time (so 
the back parts of Amerikay he went, w’here Long Andy’s ouldest son, John, of the Moor, 
his aunt, who paid his way out, lived. And said), he was peddlin' matches on the streets, 
it wasn’t long, either, me brave Barney was But, good luck to ye! Long Andy’s ouldest 
there till there commenced to come thunderin’ son, John, of the Moor, wasn’t going to make 
fine reports from him. Barney never had the neighbours believe this of such a genius 
the poor mouth, anyhow; still, there must as Barney Brian; the priest of the parish 
have been something in it, or he wouldn’t with the bishop at his back couldn’t do that, 
have made such a blow out of nothing. He Small fear! Long Andy’s ouldest son, John, 
said the goold was for the picking up out of the Mooi-, might better have saved his 
there; that if ould Parra Mor, the miserd wind to cool his stirabout, and got a deal more 
tliat saved up the thirty-five guineas in the tlxanks, and far more respect, for his pains, 
ould stockin’ he used to keep up the chimb- It w'as a brisk evening in the beginning 
ley, was ont therey his teeth would water, of the winter — Hughey Ban, Pat Haig’s 
As for himself, he was paid like a prence for son, who had been in Amerikay for five 
doin’ sorra a ha’portU under the sun but months the summer was a twelvemonth a- 
marching around like a drum-major, from fore, called it “the fall" — when lo and behold 
cock-crow to candlelight, with his Iiands in ye! all Cruckagar was set agoin’ with the 

- — — ^ — news that Neweome John, the carman, said 

iXittle toggarman. 2 Pronounced avic (son). no less a mortial nor Barney Brian himself 
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wa'i come liomo from Araerikay, that he wan 
then on his way to the Bocht, and must. ar- 
rive inside an hour’s time. And if that wasn’t 
tlic sight ! The very cripples from the rheu- 
miitiz, that didn't make a bigger journey 
for the past twelvemonth than from their 
bed to the ,sio«<oy in the corner, and from 
the siostoy in the corner back to their bed 
again, got up and ran out to welcome Barney 
Brian hack to onld Ireland once more : and 
the ould ones with the yiviti sight, that 
couldn’t hardly find the way to their mouths, 
come rubhin’ their ey es to have a good look 
at him; and the very corpses — or they were 
as good as corpses — on the sick-beds, called 
for a grip of Barney’s hand, and a mouthful 
of whisky in honour of the occasion. A 
dance, and a real good, right royal, rollick- 
ing spree there was in Tim Lenihan’s baim 
to celebrate the home-coming of Eai ney the 
Enver. And it was fresh, indeed, he looked, 
with the smallest little taste of the Yankee 
in his look and in his talk. And trim and 
neat was he, as dandy as the gentleman he 
was cut out to be. Only, he had no Ameri- 
can thrunk; just a little handbag — a port- 
mantle, he called it; for his thrunk, it would 
seem, went astray somehow (as ill-luck would 
; have it)* coining off the boat, and had gone 
up the Tyrone side. He passed the remark I 
that, not being as light as Micky John i 
Oonali’s big Amerikay box, the time it fell i 
open by mistake, when the boys were carry- 
ing it home, and showed just two dirty 
collars and a red handkerchief lying in the , 
bottom, he couldn’t look after it as he’d 
wish, and had to hand it over to the care of 
a cartman that sent it on the wrong track; 
.so he’d have to wait on it a couple of days 
or three before he’d get it. 

Now Barney had neither chick, child, kith, 
kin, or relation, nor a handful of thatch he 
could call his own. But it was he was the 
la<l knew how to invite himself where he 
wanted, and without trouble make himself 
at home. Into Shan Mhfiire’s, of the Black 
Bog— In-otlier-in-law to Iludy Bat Hade, 
and father to young Mickey Shan Mlriire; 
a warm house, in troth — he walked, on the 
second day of his arrival. And you may 
*iy it was they was the glad people to sec 
Barney. It was: 

“ God. save all here, and how a.re ye. Slum 
MhAire? And, Sighle, good woman, how do 
ye stand it yerself i And how are all the 
cMldre? God bliss them all — and all of us 
. this clay !." says Barney. 


. And “Ceitd milefailte ro'inhat, a BhcHrnief 
tha- blessiiT of God about ye ! an’ is it yer- 
self’s in it at all, at all? An’ it’s from the 
bottom of me heart I’m glad to see ye. Is it 
fall from the skie.s ye did? Alan-a-man, 
how are ye, anyhow? An’ but this is tlie 
glad day for me,” said Shan. 

And “The Lord he good to us all, an’ 
save ns from misfortunes! sure it’s not 
Barney Brian we have in it? Orrah, Har- 
ney, a leanbh, but it’s welcome ye are, an’ 
my seven thousand blessin’s be on ye 1 How 
is every hone in yer body? Barney, Barney, 
Barney, a yradk ! ye’re welcome back to ould 
Ireland, an’ that ye may have the good luck 
with ye, hut it’s meself’s glad to see ye!” 
said Sighle. 

And “ Barney, a chara, dhraw yerself up 
to the fire, an’ take this sate, for in troth 
ye’re as welcome as the flowers of May. 
You, Jaimie, a mhic, and the rest of you 
childre, dliraw in yer hare shins, an’ sit 
round an’ make room for Barney, the sowl, 
till he sees a gleed o’ the fire, for the erai- 
thiir must be starved. Eun away with ye, 
now, Jaimie, an’ play yerselves, or slip over 
to Eosie Mughan’s an’ get the Bacaoh Fad 
to put queskins an’ guesses on yez. Now, 
Barney, mo cfmisle, sate yei’self down, an’ 
give us some of the wondhers while I fill the 
pipe for ye,” said Shan. 

“Thanky, thanky, Shan,” Barney said; 
“ an’ me heart’s thanks to yer good woman, 
Sighle, likewise, for yer naybourly welcome ; 
for in troth it’s kind, an’ the orame of kind- 
ness both of yez is, an’ always was known 
to be. It’s often an’ often, when I was. 
among the black, sthrangers, an’ gettin’ the 
cowl' shoulder an’ the blue look sthranger 
gives sthranger in thon country over- thon- 
der — it’s often an’ often then 1 thought of 
Shan Mlriire an’ his good wife, Sighle, an’ 
the sort of welcome ye got, whether friend 
or sthranger, from them, if ye ever chanced 
to cross the Black Bog; an’ I’d say to meself, 
‘ God be with ye, Shan Mhiilre, an’ yer good 
wife, Siglile, that ever had the warm word, 
the hearty welcome, an’ the sate in the ohim- 
ley corner for them come across ye.’ Troth, 
it’s many’s the time I said it.” 

And Sighle said, “Kind fatlier to ye, Bar- 
ney; but it’s grateful we are for yer respects; 
but meself an’ Shan never did much to de- 
sarve it. More .shame for us, if we wouldn’t 
he always glad to see a naybour, or a nay- 
hour’s chile; an’ a kind word an’ a sate in 
the comer didn’t cost us much. When a 
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frua' cam« to see us, it ■was we ■was undev “Hui'rah for ye, Mickey!” Sighle said, 
die coiiipJiinent ^Ln’ as for the sthranger, jumping to the middle of the floor, and out- 
sure we’d be doing no more nor the black ting a double-shaffle and a couple of clever 
savage himself would do in ofi'erin’ welcome swings around that she didn’t try since her 
an a slielthor. When (lod hleases us with coortiu’ days afore. 

the bit an’ the sup (an' it’s thankful to Him “My jewel are ye, Sighle!” tlie admiriiig 
we are for that same, day an’ night), an’ the Shan said. “ I knew it was in ye! Ye’re 
roof over our heads, He’ll surely do no worse young yet.” , 

by us, nor think no les.-! of us, for knowin’ | “Faix,” the knowing Barney said, “I know 
the sthranger an’ the wandherer— they’re many a consaited bit of a i/isach, on the look- 
as mmh His friend.? as them that lives in a out to catch a man, would give half of her for- 
castle — maybe more.” tune to be able tn do that douMe-shutllo an’ 

And, “ Thrue for ye,” Shan said. the swing,? round with the same gracelinesa 

And, “Thrue for ye, thanks be to Him!” an’ aise that Sighle’s aftliur doin’ it there. 
Barney Brian said. Afther this, anyone in niy presence that re- 

“ But it’s home- again from Amerikay ye fera to Sighle as an owl’ woman, I’ll have 
are,” Sighle said, “ an’ tell me now, did ye, in the jileaaure. of callin’ them a liar.” 


y er thriivels, see or hear tell of our wee Mickey 
(may the good Lord watch over him, wher- 
ever he is) ? He i.? in a place called Illinoy." 
“ Well, in troth an' I did see wee Mickey, 


I “Hooh!” &aid Sighle, going through au- 
! other figure; “ I'm as young as 1 was eigbt- 
i iin’-thirty years ago. Shan, a thaisge, do ye 
! mind the night long ago in Padh’s of the 
I back of the Hill, that they had the fiddler 
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Sighle, an’ spent a day an' a night with him back of the Hill, that they had the fiddler 
— an’ be the same token a.s good a day an’ from tlie Tliree-mile-wather — Devenuy was 
a night as I had from I left Ireland till I bis name— that we danced doim the house, 
planted my toes in it again— a day an’ a an’ the Three-niile-wather man had to let 
night with Mickey on ray way here — for I the bow dhrop out of his fingers with the 
called around tlirough Illinoy ju.sb specially pui'e fatigue, an' confess that in all In's career 
an’ particularly to see him. An’ bravely he he never did see such a piece of dancin’, and 
looks; as clane stepped out a young man, as that we were the finst pair of dancers ever 
daieenb and as ginteel, as any other I met made him give in, Shan, a gradh, I dar’say 
out of Ireland. A credit, I call Mickey, to you didn’t keep the reck’nin’, but it’s eight- 
the father an’ mother reared him — an’ you’d an’-thirty year.s ago this night, the second 
say the same yerself if ye saw him. But, Weu’.sday afther Hallow Eve, an' it’s just 
Sighle, good luck to ye, he has sent ye home, awliile ago I was thinkin’ of it, an’ runiiin’ 
with ineself, the present of the makin’ of as it over in me own mind, afore Barney there 


purty a dhress as ever wei 
Chapel— a beauty it is, a: 
in the Ian’.” 

“ What ! ” said Sighle ; 
Shan. 

“God be good to him, 


went to the Collamoi’e come in. An' Shan, a ckuisle, we’re jis young 
B, an’ fit for any lady as ever! Jump out on to the floor here till ye 
see — an’ you, Barney, if Amerikay hasn’t lost 
le ; and “ What ! " said it to ye, you can whistle us a reel that a 
fiddler in the parish couldn’t bate.” 
lim, it’s Mickey’s the And no sooner said than done. Up jumped 
r neglect his poor owl* Shan with the heart of nineteen under an 


mother.” ould man’s coat, an’ to it, like a pair of 

“ And God be good to him over again,” youngsters on the edge of their welt, went 
Slian said. Shan and Sighle, while Barney ble^w on a 

“ A purty dhress ?” Sighle said. penny tin whistle he hauled out of his pocket, 

“ Oh, a rale delight, ma’am !” Barney said, an’ struck them up “ The Hare in the Corn ” 
“The sight of it will be hetther nor three in a fashion that sliowed Amerikay didn’t 
years to yer life.” damiige his windpipe. Heel an’ toe, toe an’ 

“I’m feeliii’ young when I think of it, heel, swing about, hands acro-ss, and change 
Barney, « pmd/i,” places, sidey and sidey, Isack and forrid, up 

“ What will ye feel ■when ye see it then?," and down, went the ould pair on the floor, 
Barney said. with their heads thrown back and their 

“ Ay, an’ what wiU she feel when she cheeks red, their chins nearly meeting one 
vears it?” Shan said, with a sparkling eye, minute and darting away far asunder the 
[iid a shake of the head that showed a deal next — why, the very fire on the h’arth caught 
>f .satisfaction. the dancing like a disaise, an’ went leaping 
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up and down, keeping time to the step- 


ping; and their big shadows, up the walls 
and spreading over the roof, went bobbing! 
and bobbing, keeping time to all. Barney 
himself was as surprised as they ; he caught 
it too, and harder and faster he went at 
the tin whistle — and there wasn’t much 
nmsio in the body of it the same boy 
couldn’t take out— but they were as able as 
him, an’ didn’t miss a note, for, by the Cure 
of Loch Beag, they were in their coortin’ 
days once more— the Three-mil e-wather man 
playing for them in Padh’s of the back of 
the Hill, and they trying to outdo the fid- 
dler; and it was hard an’ harder it was I 
getting every minute; for, as sure as you’re 
there, Bainey found himself the Three-mile- 
wather man, and for life and death the hon- 
our of the character he wanted to maintain; 
and he wouldn’t give in; no more would 
they— though sore it was putting on them; 
and altogether it’s hard to tell where or how 
it would all end if the Bueach Fad liadu’t 
come walking in of the door to them when 
the play was at its height; and speechless 
he stood the minute he entered, wondering 
what, in the name of all that was wonderful, I 
had come over Shan Mhdire and his good I 
woman Sighle that had set them off this 
way; and to crown it all, Barney Brian, the 
oome-home Yankee, nearly as big a fool as 
them, sitting in the corner, with the two 
cheeks gone off himself puffing at the tin 
whistle. And if the Bamch Fad was speech- 
less, maybe me brave Shan and Sighle wasn’t 
ten times more so, and, upon my socks, they 
stopped the bouncing on the floor soon aud 
sudden anyhow. For the Bacach Fad was 
the patthern of the parish, the finst to Mass 
on Sunday, the nearest the priest while it 
was going on, and the last away from it, as 
well as the greatest and loudest crier during 
the sarmon. No one ever thought of disput- 
ing his right (next to Father Dan) to look 
iiftar the morals of the people, young and 
old, and sure enough there was nothing he 
went sorer again’ than dancing. And then, 
for Sighle and kShan, the pair of them with 
one foot in the gi’ave and the other hardly 
out of it, to he caught by him hopping and 
bouncing like a pair of foolish frogs below in 
the Meaniof a spring morning — you know it 
was small wonder the blush came into Sighle’s 
withered cheek, and Shan slunk away into a 
seat in, the shadow! 

And “Ha, ha, ha!” says Sighle, forcing a 
laugh, “it’s no wondher that you look at us. 


Owl’ fools they say is always the worst of 
fools. But, ye know, it was the news Barney 
here—the blessin’ of God be about him an’ 
his— fetched us, that put us thinkin’ of owl’ 
times when we were young and light-hearted, 
an’ knew little an’ thought less of the throublea 
of the wurrl, till we thought we were young 
again, an’ got out on the floor to see was our 
bones as young as our hearts. God be with 
them times!” 

True enough, the Bacach, Fad didn’t iw,y 
much, but it was easy seen be might be better 
pleased. 

He only said, “ Ay, just so, just so ! Cornin’ 
to the house, I was makin’ a wfie wager to 
nieself that I’d find iSighle and Shan — an 
ould couple on the varge of Kingdom-come 
— makin’ their sowls. 1 dar’say it would be 
uncommon pleasant if we could diinoe our 
way intil the Kingdom of Heaven, but I’ve 
read a dale of the Soripthirs an’ 1 must .say 
that I never met the resiijay.” 

And Sighle, good woman, was out to the 
bone. Small wonder ! 

Shan didn’t .show his face out of the shadow 
for the remainder of that night. 

1 But moryah! the Bacach Fad was soon 
1 pacified. For Barney he told him that he 
1 bought, specially for himself, on the quay of 
jVmerikay, as he was about to leave, the pur- 
tiest rosary ever he left his two eyes on; it 
I was a quarther-stoiie weight if it was an 
I ounce, and every individual baid on it was 
I the size of a chicken’s egg. This was the more 
I particularly pleasing to the Bacach Fad be- 
cause, on last Sunday, the Bacach Beag (a 
pious craithur who gathered Im share like- 
wise) had come to the chapel with a string of 
beads that put his— the largest in the parish 
before that— into the shade, and made him 
pray with more bitterness than usual. When 
he thought of the vengeance he’d now wreak 
on the Bacach Beag, pr,aying his loudest and 
most tempting at him across the altar with 
Barney’s big baids dangling before his eyes, 
he got into great good-humour, and poor 
Sighle’s reputation was saved. 

Of course, all were sorry to find that 
Barney's thrunk had gone by mi.stake up 
the Tyrone way, and didn’t yet come to 
hand, but even the prospective pleasure was 
keen. 

Sighle invited Barney, to be sure, to make 
himself at home in her house, .such as it was, 
for the next few days — and she couldn't do 
less. 

But Barney had too much decency in him 
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to iniposij on hev, eapecially ■when he had a ] 
wide field and plenty of game before him. i 

Oil tlie next night he stepped over toTaig i 
a-G-allaghei'’s, intending— for Taig was w-ell- i 
to-do, and a bit near-going — to stop a good j 
part of a week there. So, 

“Taig,” says he, “ye’ll have to excuse -me ] 
for the delay in lettin’ tiiose little presents i 
reaeh ye," i 

“ What — which — what presents?” Taig 
asked, naturally a bit surprised. 

“ Oh, why, didn’t I not tell ye, Taig? 
Why, I surely thought I sent ye word, the 
first thing afther I coined home— or if I 
didn’t it was me own fault, for I know I had 
it on me mind to do so— send ye word that I 
had pulled up at Texas — on my way coming 
from Washington — to see your son John — 
daicent, clever boy he is, an’ a credit to his 
countr}' no less than to his people, and so 
his landlady toul’ me — to see your son John, 
an’ he sent several little articles of some 
value to yerself and the weans — daicent, 
handsome presents they are too, like the 
man sent them. They're in my thrmik, — 
an’ bad snuflf to the porthers, and good 
corns to their toes every day ever they 
wheel a hand-cart !— -wan of them sent my 
thrunk asthray up the Tyrone way, an’ Tm 
expectin’ it every day. Tlie day afore I left 
him, too, John got appointed Undlier Sharriff 
of Texas, with a salary of a pound a day an’ 
foun’.” 

Now, Taig was the man to look at the two 
sides of a ha’penny before parting with it; 
but, there and then, Barney got the hearty 
invite to call the house his own for a week ; 
and he took it without debate. And, further- 
more, as it turned out he was suffering from 
a disease on the lungs for which the doctors 
had ordered him his till and plenty of chicken 
broth (so Barney himself said), Taig’a stock 
of chickens was remarkably smaller when 
Barney’s week with them was done. 

Micky Jolm Hude came in for attention 
from Barney next — for, strange to say, the 
thrunk had not yet arrived, though Barney 
was daily expecting it, Micky had his 
ouldest son, Donal, in a brokez’’s oifico in 
Quebec, 

“It’s very sthrange,” Barney remarked, 
when greetings were over and he had seated 
himself at Micky’s big blazing fire, resolving 
within himself to hold the seat for the next 
few day.s, “ it’s very sthrange entirely, Micky, 
that Paddy Thrower’s little j/asa, Jimmy, 
didn’t carry ye the word that I b’leeve to 


the boat of my lielief I sent with him, tiie 
very night I landed— that I had called ,at 
Quaybec to see Donal, and that lie sent a 
lovely shawl witli me to his mother— the 
Lord give her- health to wear it! — an’ .some 
other little things. I have got them safe in 
my thrunk, but the thrunk, I mipposo ye 

heel'd, went asthray up the Tyrone side- 

sweet had luck to them put it asthray— and 
I don’t expect it sooner nor 'VViiii’sday.” 

“ And Barney, a Mor, what sort's the 
sliawl?” Sally asked. 

“ Oh, a purty one, ma’am! the like of it 
wasn’t seen in tho.se parts, I’ll venture to say 
anyhow, .since Methusalciii’s oat cut its eye- 
teeth, nor won’t he seen again for some time 
to come. 1 h’leeve it’s silk, or something of 
that sort, with a whole lot of different colours 
in it, eveiy different way you look at it ; but 
meself can’t rightly say, for I’m not well 
posted in them things.” 

“Well, God be good to poor Donal, it’s 
himself wouldn’t forget me. I’ll wamnt 
now, Barney, that same shawl’ll wear me 
well!” 

“Well, I only wish, Sally, that ye may 
niver die till ye wear it out, and if ye don’t, 
a blackenin’ box’ll then make a coffin for ye, 
if it’s taken in at the aides.” 

“An’ does Donal tliink of raariyin’ now at 
all, at all?” little Shusie asked. 

“ Well, meself doesn’t n'eH know. If ye’d 
b’leeve himself he’ll not marry till he comes 
home to Ireland to get the wife. But if I’d 
b’leeve me own senses -whou I saw him galli- 
vantin’ about with the Lord Mayor of Quay- 
bee’s daughter at the Quayheo harvest fair, 
I’d be afther expectin’ that if there’.s o’er a 
poor Irish girl silly enough to be keeping a 
warm spot in her heart for Donal, she’ll cry 
over it some day.” 

Micky John H'ude’s was a homo for Barney 
for four days, and a warm home. 

Still, the thrunk hadn’t come, although he 
was mysteriously getting daily intelligence 
of it, and there was great furore all over tlie 
countryside about it. The fact was tliat 
the crops, and the weather, and tlie political 
outlook were all completely forgotten at the 
Oruekagar forge, and in Micky 'I’liomas’s 
the shoemaker's, and at Crooked Neil, the 
tailor’s, now the subject of Barney’s lost 
thrunk was started. The debate on the 
subject waxed as warm as ever a debate on 
politics did. And there were many, very 
many, shrewd conjectures as to its probable 
whereabouts, and wise suggestions as to the 
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Lest nieiuis of eaptumg it soon, and fetching 
it home quicMy. 

Barney lived several months anyhow on 
the reputation of that thrunk. By that time 
he had kid a gimt part of the countryside 
under tribute, and left few districts undone. 
Putting two and two together, it would ap- 
pear that Barney had seen in Amerikay every 
man, woman, and child that evei' left that 
part of Donegal, and crossed the ocean ; and, 
moreover, that he had been entrusted with 
pre.'sents from every motlier's soul of them. 
He had called on naybours’ childre alike in 
New York and San Francisco, Manitoba and 
Atlantic City, Montana and the borders of 
Mexico, and he must have had a thrunk the i 


size of a barn to carry all tlie presents sent 
with him to the owl’ ones at home. 

. It’s now forty-five years, and some odd 
months into the bargain, since the great day 
on which Barney came home from Amerikay. 
His thrunk is still up the Tyrone way, and 
still expected, and it cannot come too soon or 
too sudden; as Barney promised our mothers 
and fathers, they, in their turn, have heen as 
liberal with us, so that at the present time 
within the broad bounds of the Barony of 
Banagh there isn’t, I suppose, man, woina,n, 
chick, or chile that isn’t in the expectation of 
big things on that great day when Babnet’s 
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When we started, the crowd round the 
inn door, wliich had by this time swelled 
to a considerable size, all made the sign of 
the cross and pointed two fingers towards 
mo. With some difficvdty I got a fellow- 


passeiiger to tell me what they meant; he 
would not answer at first, but on learning 
tliat I was English he e,xplained that it was 
a ehaiTO or guard against the evil eye. This 
was not very pleasant for me, just starting 
for an unknown place to meet an unknown 
man ; hut oveiy one seemed so kind-hearted, 
and so sorrowful, and so sympathetic that 1 
could not but be touched. I shall never 
forget the kst glimpse which I had of the 
inn-yard and its crowd of picturesque figures, 
all crossing themselves, as they stood round 
the wide archway, with its background of 
rich foliage of oleander and orange trees in 
green tubs clustered in the centre of the 
yard. Then our driver, whose wide liuen 
drawers covered the whole front of the box- 
seat — “gotza” they call them — cracked his 
big whip over his four small horses, which 
ran abreast, and we set off on our journey. 

I soon lost sight and recollection of ghostly 
fears in the beauty of the scene as we drove 
along, although, had I known the language, 
or lather' languages, which my fellow-passen- 
gers were speaking, I might not have been able 
to throw them off so easily. Before us lay a 
green sloping laud full of forests and woods, 
with here and there steep hills crowned with 
clumps of trees or with farmhouses, the blank 
gable-end to the road. There was everj'- 
where a bewildering mass of fruit-blossom — 
apple, plum, pear, oheriy; and as we drove 
by I could see the green grass under' the 
trees spangled 'with the fallen petals. In 
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' and out amongst these green Mils of -what 

they call here the “Mittel Land” ran the 
road, losing itself as it swept round the 
grassy curve, or was shut out by the strag-: 
gliiig ends of pine-woods, which l>ere and 
there ran down the hill-sides like tongues of 
damo. The road was rugged, but still we 
seemed to fly over it with a fevei'ish haste, 

• I could not understand then wdiat the haste 

meant, but the driver was evidently bent on 
losing no time in reacliing Borgo Prund. I 
was told that this road is in aumjiier-tiine 
excellent, but that it has not yet been put in 
order after the winter snows. In this respect 
it is difl'ei'ent from the general run of the 
roads in the Carpathians, for it is an old 
tradition that they are not to be kept in too 
good order. Of old the Hoapadare would not 
repair them, lest the Turk should think that 
they were preparing to bring in foi-eign 
troops, and so hasten the war which was 
always really at loading point. 

Beyond the green swelling hills of the 
Mittel Land rose mighty slopes of forest up 
to the lofty steeps of the Carpathians them- 
selves. Eight and left of us tliey towered, 
with the afternoon sun falling full upon them 
and bringing out all the glorious colours of 
this beautiful range, deep blue and purple in 
the shadows of the peaks, green and brown 
' where grass and rook mingled, and an endless 

i ’ penspeetivs of jagged rook and pointed crags, 

till these were themselves lost in the distance, 

. where the snowy peaks rose grandly. Hero 
and there seemed mighty rifts in the moun- 
tains, through which, a.s the sun began to 
sink, we saw now and again the white gleam 
of falling water. One of my companions 
touched my arm as wa swept round the ba.se 
of a hill and opened up the lofty, snow- 
' covered peak of a mountain, which seemed, 

as we wound on our serpentine way, to be 
right before us: 

“Look! Isten seek! ” (“God’s seat!”) and 
he crossed himself reverently. As we wound 
■on our endless way, and the sun sank lower 
and lower behind us, the shadows of the even- 
ing began to creep round us. This was em- 
I phasized by the fact that the snowy mountain- 

j top still held the sunset, and seemed to glow 

out with a. delicate, cool pink. Here and 
j there we passed Cszeks and Slovaks, all in 

I picturesque attire, but I noticed tlmt goitre 

■ was painfully prevalent. By the road-side 

were many crosses, and as we swept by, my 
I ■ companions all crossed themselves. Here and 

: there was a peasant man or woman kneeling 




before a shrine, who did not even turn round 
as we approached, but semned in the .self- 
surrender of devotion to have neither eyes 
nor ears for the outer world. There were 
many things new to me : for instance, hay- 
ricks in the trees, and here and tliere very 
beautiful masses (tf weeping birch, their 
white stems shining like silver througli the 
delicate green of the leaves. Now and again 
we passed a leitev-wagou — the ordinary pea- 
sant’s cart, with, its long snake-like vertebra, 
ciilciilated to .suit the inequ!ilitic.s of the road. 
On this wei’C sure to be seated quite a group of 
lioiue-coming peasants, the ttszcks with their 
white, and the Slovaks with their coloured, 
sheepskins — the latter carrying lauee-fashion 
their long staves, with axe at end. As the 
evening fell it began to get very cold, and 
the growing twilight seemed to merge ijito 
one dark mistiness the gloom of the trees, 
oak, beech, and pine, though in the valleys 
which ran deep between the spurs of the 
hills, as we ascended through the Pass, the 
dark firs stood out here and there against the, 
background of late-lying snow. Sometimes, 
as the road was cut through the pine-woods 
that seemed in the darkness to be always 
closing down upon us, great masses of gray- 
ness, which here and there bestrewed the 
trees, produced a peculiarly weird and solemn 
effect, which carried on the thoughts and 
grim fancies engendered earlier in the even- 
ing, when the falling sunset threw into 
strange relief the gho!3t-like clouds which 
amongst the Carpathians seem to wind cease- 
lessly through tlie valleys. Sotnetimes the 
hills were .so steep that, despite our cMvor’s 
haste, the horses could only go slowly. I 
wished to get down, and walk up them, as we 
do at homo, but the driver would not hear 
of it. “ N o, no,” ho said ; “ you must not walk 
here, the dogs are too fierce ; ” and then he 
added, witli what he evidently meant for 
grim pleasantry, for he looked round to catch 
the approving smile of the rest, “and you 
may have enougti of such nmttera before you 
go to sleep.” The only stop he would make 
was a moment’s pause to light his lamps. 

Wlien it grew diirk there seemed to be 
some excitement amongst the passengers, and 
they kept speaking to him, one after the other, 
as though urging him to further speed. He 
lashed the horses unmercifully with his long 
whip, and with wild cries of encouragement 
urged them on to further exertions. Then 
through the darkness I could see a sort of 
patch of gray light ahead of us, as though 
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there wore a cleft in the hills. The excite- i 
ment of the paasenger.'s grew greater; . the 
crazy coach rocked on its great leather 
springa, and swayed like a boat tossed on 
a stormy soa. I had to hold on. The road 
grew more level, and we appeared to fly 
along. Then the mountains seemed to come 
nearer to us on each side and to frown 
down upon us ; we were entering on the 
Borgo Pass. One by one several of the pas- 
sengers offered me gifts, w’hich they pressed 
upon me with an earnestnea.s which would 
take no denial, These were certainly of an 
odd and var ied kind, but each was given in 
simple good faith, with a kindly word, and a 
bles.sing, and that strange mixture of fear- 
meaning movements which I had seen out- 
side the hotel at Bistritz— the sign of the 
cross and the guard against the evil eye. 
Then, as we flew along, the driver leaned 
forward, and on each side the passengers, 
craning over the edge of the coach, peered 
eagerly into the darkness. It was evident 
that something very exciting was either 
happening or expected, but though I asked 
each passenger, no one would give me the 
slightest explanation. This state of excite- 
ment kept on for some little time, and at 
last we saw before us the Pass opening out 
on the eastern side. There were dark, rolling 
clouds overhead, and in the air the heavy, 
oppressive sense of thunder. It seemed as 
though the mountain -range liad separated 
two atmospheres, and that now we had got 
into the thunderous one. I was now myself 
looking out for the conveyance which was to 
take me to the Count. Each mouient I ex- 
pected to see the glare of lamps through the 
blackness ; but all was dark. The only light 
was the flickering rays of our own lamps, 
in which the steam from our hard -driven 
horses rose in a white cloud. We could 
now see the sandy road lying white before 
us, but there was on it no sign of a vehicle. 
The passengers drew back with a sigh of 
gladness, which seemed to mock my own dis- 
appointment. I was akeady thinking what 
I had best do, when the driver, looking at I 
his watch, said to the others something which i 
I could baldly heai', it was spoken so quietly 
and in so low a tone; I thought it was “An 
hour less than the time”. Then turning to 
me, he said in German worse than my own: 

“There is no carriage here. The Herr is 
not expected after, all. He will now come 
on to Bukovina, and retnrii to-morrow or 
the next day; better the next day." Whilst 


ho was speaking the horses began to neiglv 
and snort and plunge wildly, so that the 
driver had to hold them up. Then, amongst 
a chorus of screams from the peasants and 
a univeiml crossing of themselves, a caliche, 
with four horses, drove up behind ua, over- 
took us, and drew up beside the coach. I 
could see from the flash of our lamps, as 
the rays fell on them, that the horses were- 
coal-black and splendid animals. They were 
driven by a tall man, with a long brown 
beard and a great black hat, which seemed 
to hide his face from us, I could only see 
the gleam of a pair of very bright eyes, 
which seemed red in the lamplight, as he 
turned to us. He said to the driver ; 

“ You are early to-night, my friend.” The 
man stammered in reply : 

“The English Herr was in a hurry.” To- 
which the stranger replied; 

“ That is why, I suppose, you wished him to- 
go on to Bukovina. You c.annot deceive me, 
my friend ; I know too much, and my horses 
are swift.” As he spoke ho smiled, and the 
lamplight fell on a hard-looking mouth, with 
very red lips and sharp - looking teeth, as 
white as ivory. One of my companions whis- 
pered to another the line from Bm’ger’s 
Leonore : 

“ Doun die Todton roitnen sohnell " — 

(“ For the dead travel fast ".) 

The strange driver evidently heard the words, 
for he looked up with a gleaming smile. The 
passenger turned his face away, at the same 
time putting out his two fingers and cro.saing 
himself. “Give me the Herr’s luggage,” said 
the driver ; and with exceeding alacrity my 
bags were handed out and put in the calfeche, 
Tlien I descended from the side of the coach, 
as tl).e caliche wa.s alongside, the driver help- 
ing me with a hand which caught my arm 
in a grip of steel; his strength must have 
been prodigious. Without a word he shook 
his reins, the horses turned, and we swept 
into the darkness of the Pass, As I looked 
back I saw the steam from the horses of the 
coach by the light of the lamps, and, projected 
against it, the figures of my late companions 
crossing themselves. Then the di’iver cracked 
his whip and called to his horses, and off they 
swept on their way to Bukovina. 

As they sank into the darkness I felt a 
strange chill, and a lonely feeling came over 
me; but a cloak was thrown over my shoul- 
ders and a rug across my knees, and the 
driver said in excellent German : 
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"Tlie night is chill, mein Herr, and niy horse-tamers doing, and with exfcraorcliiiavy 
niastoi' the Count hade me take all care of etfectj for under his unresaes they became 
you. Ther e isa tliisk of Slivovitz”(the plum- manageable agriiri, though they still trembled, 
brandy of the country) “ underneatii the seat, The driver again took his seat, and shalring 
if you should rer^uire it.” 1 did not take any, his reins, started off at a great pace. This 
but it was a comfort to know it was there all time, after going to the far side of the Pass, 
the same. I felt a little strangely, and not a he suddenly turned down a narrow roadway 
little frightened. I think had there been any which ran sharply to the right, 
alternative I should have taken it, instead Soon we were liemnied in with trees, which 
of prosecuting that unknown night journey, in i)laoe.s arched right over the roadway till 
The eaiTiugo went at a hard pace straight | we passed as tl«;oiigh a tunnel ; and again 
■along, then we made a complete turn and ! groat frowning rocks guarded us boldly on 
went along another straight road. It seemed j either side. Though we were in siielter, we 
to me that we were simply going over and ! could hear the rising wind, for it moaned 
-over the .same ground again; and so I took j and whistled through the rocks, and the 
note of .some salient point, and found that , branches of the trees crashed together a.s we 
this was so, I would have liked to ha.ve | swept along. It grew colder and colder still, 
■asked the driver what tliis all meant, but I ! and fine, powdery snow began to fall, so that 
really feared to do so, for 1 thought that, ; soon we and all around ns were covered with 
placed as I was, any protest would have liad a white blanket! The keen wind still carried 
no effect in case there iiad been an intention ' the howling of the dogs, though this grew 
to delay. By and by, however, as I was fainter as we went on our way. The baying 
■curious to know how time was passing, I of the wolves sounded nearer and nearer, as 
struck a match, and by its flame looked at ■ though they were clo.sing round on us from 
my watch ; it was within a few minutes of i every side. I grew dreadfully afraid, and 
midnight. This gave me a sort of .shock, for I the horses shai’ed my fear ; but the driver 
I suppose the general superstition about mid- was not in the least disturbed. Ho kept 
niglit was increased by my recent experiences, turning his head to left and right, hut I 
I waited with a sick feeling of suspense. j could not see anything through the darkness. 

Then a dog began to howl somewliere in j Eiiddenly, away on our left, I saw a faint 
;a farmhouse far down the road — a long, flickering blue flame. The driver saw it at 
agonized wailing, as if from fear. Tlie sound the same moment ; he at once cheeked tlie 
was taken up by another dog, and then horses and, jumping to the ground, dis- 
■anotlier and another, till, borne on the wind appeared into the darkness, I did not know 
which now sighed softly through the Pass, a what to do, the less as the howling of the 
wild howling began, which seemed to come wolves grew closer ; but while I wondered 
from all over the country, as far as the the driver .suddenly appeared again, and 
itnagination could grasp it through the gloom without a word took his seat, and we re- 
•of the night. At the first howl the horses sumed our journey, I think 1 must have 
began to strain and rear, but the driver fallen asleep and kept dreaming of the in- 
■spoke to them soothingly, and they quieted eident, for it seemed to he repeated oiid- 
down, but shivered and sweated as though lessly, and now looking baek, it is like a sort 
after a runaway from sudden fright. Then, of awful nightmare. Once the flame appeared 
far off in the distance, from the mountains so near the road, that even in the darkness 
on each side of us began a louder and sharper around u.s I could watch the driver’s motions, 
howling- — that of wolves — which affected He went rapidly to where the blue flame 
both the horses and my.self in the same way arose-— it miust have been very faint; fur it 
— for I was minded to jump from the ealhche did not seem to illumine the place around it 
and run, whilst they reared again and plunged at all— and gathering a few stones, formed 
madly, .so that the driver had to uise all his them into some device. Once there appeared 
■great strength to keep them from bolting, a strange optical effect; when he stood he- 
In a few minutes, however, my own ears got tween me and the flame he did not obstruct 
accustomed to the .sound, and the horses so it, for 1 could see its ghostly flicker all the 
far became quiet that the driver was able same. Tbis stai'tled me, but as the effect 
to descend and to stand before them. He was only momentary, 1 took it that uiy eyes 
petted and soothed them, and whi.spercd deceived me straining through the darkness, 
isomething in their ears, as 1 have heard of Tlien for a time there were no blue flames, 
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and wo sped onwtii'da through, the glocmi, 
with tlit! liowliiig of the ■wolves around us, as 
tiuwgli they were following in anioviugcirele. 

At last there came a time when the driver 
w'eiit fartlier afield tlian ho had yet gone, 
and during hi.s absence the horses hegan to 
tremble worse tluin ever and to snort and 
scaeaiu with fright. 1 could not see any 
cause for it, for the liowling of the wolves 
had censed altogether; but just then the 
moon, sailing through the black clouds, 
appeared bcliiud the jagged crest of a beet- 
ling, pine-clad rock, and by its light I wy 
around us a ring of wolves, -with white teeth 
and lolling red tongues, with long, sinewy 
limbs and shaggy hair. They were a hun- 
dred times more terrible in the grim silence 
•which held them than even when they howled. 
For niy.solf, 1 felt a .sort of paralysis of fear. 
It is only when a man feels himself face to ' 
face witli snob horrors that he can under- 
stand their true import. 

All at onoo the wolves began to lio-wl as 
though the moonlight had had some peculiar 
effect on them. Tire lioi’ses jiuuped about 
and reared, and looked helplessly round with 
eyes that rolled in a way painful to see; hut 
the living ring of teri'or encompassed them 
on every side, and they had perforce to re- 
main within it. I called to the coachman to 
come, for it seemed to me that our only 


chance was to try to break out. through the 
ring, and to aid his approach I shouted and 
beat the side of the cali'iche, Imping by the 
noise to scare the wolves from tliat .side, so 
as to give him a chance of reaching the trap. 
How he came there I know not, but 1 heai'd 
bis voice raised in a tone of imperious com- 
mand, and looking towards the so\md, saw 
him stand in the roadway. A.s he swept Ins 
long arms, as though hrushing aside some 
impalpable obstacle, the -wolves fell back and 
ba.ck farther still. Just then a heavy cloud 
passed across the face, of the moon, so that 
we were again in darkness. 

WJien I could see again the driver was 
climbing into the caliiche, and the wol\ es 
had disappeared. This was all so strange 
and uncanny that a dreadful fear came upon 
j me, and I wa-s afraid to speak or move. The 
time seemed interminable as we s-wept on 
our way, now in almost cojnplete darknea.s, 
for the rolling clouds obscured the moon. 
We kept on ascending, ■with occasional 
periods of quick descent, but in the main 
always ascending. Suddenly I became con- 
scioxis of the fact that the driver was in the 
act of pulling up the horses in the courtyard 
of a vast ruined castle, from whose tall black 
■windows came, no ray of light, and whose 
broken battlements showed a jagged line 
against the moonlit sky. 
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[Father O’Kennedy was born on the 17th 
of April, 18S0. He was educated in Lim- 
erick, and .studied at Maynooth for tlie 
priesthood. He is parish priest of Feda- 
more, near Bruff. Father O’Keunedy has 
been for a long time a contributor to various 
Irish and American magazines. He knows 
his people intimately, and knows how to in- 
terest us in the simple pains and pleasures 
of the poor. To he in his company is to go 
the rounds of his paidsh with the soggartli, 
and, because we are with him, to be admitted 
into the sacred intimacies of the people. His 
style is charrnhig. He lias an eye for the 
simplicities of life ; and his work often recalls 
a hook beloved of our youth, The Sfear and 
the Smenly Horizmu, of Madame de Gas- 1 
parin.] | 


As we are so near, we will step across the 
water-course to see a poor little invalid, 
Bridgie Hanlon. Bridgie’s mother i.s a widow, 
and after the death of her husband things 
went greiitly against her. She met with 
accidents in cattle and Io,ss of crops, and, one 
way or other, the family came to be very 
pool'. Indeed, were it not foi' the good pari.sh 
priest they would be~elsewhere. He went 
to the rent officer, and obtained for them 
time and abatements, and little by little 
they have I'isen again; for “God i.s good”, aa 
poor Mrs. Hanlon would say, and they are 


‘By kind ; 
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iKiw ill a mil' way to do well. IBi'idgie lias 
been bedridden for tlie last eight or ten 
years,— but oh, .so gentle! When a child 
she slept, on a warm, sunny day, out in the 
hay-field, and was taken home a cripple. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Hanlon!” 

“Oh, wisha, ye’re welcome, Father! But 
see what kind of a place we have before ye ! 
We were out all day in the garden. Get out 
of that, Shep ! ” (to the woolly sheep-dog). 

“We just stepped across to see. poor 
Bridgie, Mrs. Hanlon.” 

“God love ye! Oh, Avish.a, the poor 
crathiu’e !” 

“How are you this evening, Bridgie?” 

The poor invalid — a fair, gentle-faced girl 
of sixteen or eighteen— e.xteiida a pale, tliin 
hand ; and, while in answer to our query 
she says “Nicely”, her features wear the 
sweetest of smiles. 

“ Have you pain now, Bridgie?” 

“ Oh, no, — not much !” 

“Ho you feel the day long?” 

“When mother is within it is not long, 
but when mother is out it is sometimes very 
long.” 

“I have brought you a very intere-sting 
Irish tale, Bridgie, — perhaps one of the 
best of our day: Jfaraella Grace, by Miss 
Mulholland. Is Johnnie Daly coming, Mrs. 
Hanlon? I told him to bring something to 
Bridgie.” 

“Here he is, with a bird-cage in his 
Imnd.” 

“This pretty linnet is for you, Bridgie. 
The bird will be company to you when 
mother is out and the day seems long. And 
if his singing annoys you hold up your fore- 
finger and say ‘Now, Dickie!’ and you will 
see he will bow his proud little head and 
become silent. In a day or two I will call to 
see liow you and Dickie get on. Good-bye 
now, Bridgie!” And poor Bridgie follows 
us with another gentle smile, and the mother 
with a sincere and heartfelt blessing. 

The night has fallen, and the lights ax'e in 
the wimlow-pane-s as we return. Here we 
are, back at poor Mike Eeidy’s agam. 
Listen! It is children’s laughter. How 
merry it is ! Oh, I know ! The children of 
the place liave come in to Mike’s. What 
instinct children have ! How well they 
know where they’re welcome! We’ll “stale 
in unknownat”. 

There is a merry fire on the heaxth, the 
sanded floor has been newly swept, and tbe 
lamp is swinging on a pulley from the roof- 


tree. Six or eight childi'en are playing 
■pookeen. Oh, what fun! It is a eliildrcu’a 
blind-man’s-buff, but a bundved tliousaiul 
times gladder and happier. A handkerchief 
is put over the eyes of one little thing, and 
she runs after the others. “Roast meat!” 
they cry, and she is warned that she i.s near 
the dresser or table or cmb. She makes a 
dai't in another direction, and they fly before 
and laugh. Is there on earth anything like 
the gladness of children's laiightor? And 
their little bare feet are so uiniblcs and the 
tidy little carriage, and tUo loom; locks, and 
tbe merry, healthful faces! Talk of the 
children of tbe rich! They are, nothing to 
the sweet children of the poor. 

Sitting by the fire with ]Mr.s. Reidy is 
“her next-door neiglihour”, Mrs. Doolan, 
having a shanachus (chat). There is a 
chattering and gosthering of the hens on the 
roost, as if talking to one another ; and so 
well there might, if they had hearts at all 
for cliildren’.s merry joys. But it is omi- 
nous, that gosthering — and oh, horror of 
horrors, the cook flaps his wings and crow,s ! 

Mrs. Doolan devoutly blesses her.'ielf. 
“ She never likes to hear a cook crow in the 
evenin’. She never yet knew it to mane 
good.” The poor cliildren are hidden to be 
quiet and sit down, in tones that tbe little 
pets know well will brook no disobedience. 

“I heard Mrs. Moloney, my own finst 
cousin, Mrs. Reidy, say that she was this way 
sitting by the fire one night, and all at oust 
the cook began to crow, and the dog went out 
and sat on the ditch and cried as human us 
ever you heard. And, mind you, that 
night didn't her brothei’, ould Daniel 
Downey above on the hill— God rest the 
poor lunn’s aowd! — die! An’, he the same 
token, Mrs. Downey came to myself a week 
or so afterward, and ‘Kittie,’ says she, 
‘wisha, do you think -would Daniel’s ould 
clothes do to give for his sowl ? Because, 
you see, there is a dale of them boys there 
(the sons), and it isn’t aisy to get things for 
’em all.’ ‘Don’t chate the dead, -whatever 
you do, Maiy,’ says I (and Mrs. Doolan gave 
her head a solemn shake). And wait till I 
tell you, Mrs. Reidy. Instead of taking my 
advice, -what does she do hut give ould rags 
of things that you wouldn’t put frightenin’ 
the crows! Yerrah, my dear, that very- 
night didn’t he come to her, and bate her 
black and blue, so that you wouldn’t see an 
eye in her bead in the mornin’ — ” 

“Gome on, Ajinie Donovan, and put in 
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,TOai' finger !”~tliis from the infant group: 
for Annie was paying more heed to Mrs. 
Doolan and her story than to a new game 
they were playing now. They all put one 
finger on the knee of tlie biggest gii-1, and 
she sings: 

“ Misa Massy has a hen, 

She )ays pnggies now am) Uion : 

Somatimea two and somotiines ten, — 

And out with you, my little spotted hen !” 

Each word of the rhyme was said on a 
finger, and the finger the last word fell on 
was ordered "out”, and the owner of this 
finger went to the far end of the kitchen. 
Each of the group takes a fancy name, and 
the little one above gets a name also; then 
the leader calls out, " Six men here to cut the 
head and heels of you!” “Name ’eml” is 
answered from above. Hie names are called 
over. The little one above calls one of these 
--^it may be her own ; if so she has to come 
down; but if she chances to light on some 
one of the jgroup, the child has to go and 
give her a jaunt to the fii'e. 

hire. Doolan's story has an effect on Mrs. 
Eeidy, and she wishes Mike was in the 
house. The coek crows again, and in spite 
of herself she feels as if something sad were 
going to happen. 

liIi’s.Doolan has gone home; the neighbom's’ 
ehildi’en have left ; the old roan, the father- 
in-law, is in. bed— Mrs. lieidy can hear him 
breathing heavily. She takes her two eldest 
ones — they always sleep with their grand- 
father — and lays tiiem quietly to rest beside 
the old man without disturbing him. “Wisha, , 
how unlucky he should liave gone out after i 
his supper ! ” she says to herself. The young- 
est baby is in the cradle, and Mrs. Reidy 
takes up a garment to mend. 

Now, stranger, we have time to look around 
us. Everything is silent, except the tick of 
the round-dialled, twenty-four-hour clock of 
a cpiartcr of a century ago, hanging on the 
wall. There was such a clock where I went 
;ta school, Our poor old master, a simple- 
minded, conscientious man, with a wonderful 
taste for mathematics, had to resoH to the 
segments of a new potato in our day to teach 
us conic sections, and knelt on a new piece 
of hoarding in the floor to draw parabolas 
and ellipses. God be good to iiim! At any 
rate, he was tired of getting the old clock 
mended. Dan Mangan tried his hand at it, 
and Pat M'Coy — the Lord have mercy on 
him '.—and all the handy men of the neigh- 


bourhood. It might go on for a while, hut it 
was sure to stop again. One day an old 
travelling man came in with a bunch of key. s 
in his hand, and a lot of things in an old 
hag. 

“Clock to mend, sir ?” 

Old George took a few of us aside, and 
asked us did we tliink the man was honest. 
Our united opinion was in the, affirmative. 
He settled with the man to do the clock. It 
was taken asunder, cleaned, set up, and put 
through all its facings. The man was paid 
and went his way. The clock moved round, 
and soon the hands pointed to eleven. There 
was a lull in the school to hear the clock 
strike. Like a train coming into a station, 
it moved up evenly and grandly to eleven, 
but didn’t stop there. Twelve! thirteen! 
Poor old G-eorge took off his low felt-hat — he 
always wore his hat because of a had head, — 
and laid it on the desk. Every eye in the 
school was burned on the clock. On and on, 
it held the even tenor of its way. Twenty! 
thirty ! forty ! To make a long story short, 
it never drew bridle till it struck ninety-one. 
We were sent out to try if that old man 
might still be seen, but the olockmalcer had 
diaappeai’ed. 

The little cottage consists of the kitchen 
and two sleeping apartments on the ground- 
floor, and another room, or “ loft”, overhead. 
There are two small houses at the rear, for a 
pig, or a cow, or a donkey ; and there is the 
half an acre of land attaolied, the entire being 
held from the local Board of Guardians. The 
houses coat about £80 for erection) the 
purchase of the land from landlord and 
tenant, together with engineers’ and lawyers' 
fees, amounts to about half as much more ; 
I and the retuim at so much a week comes to 
about £% 10,'i. It thus appear.s that the 
rent of the little cottage and holding would 
never repay the principal ; and at first sight 
it would look as if this were a misuse of the 
local rates, or that it has been done through 
charity. It is true, indeed, that this is a 
great boon to the labourer, because under 
the old system he was as a rule ill-housed, 

: wretchedly paid, and liable to ejectment 
every Lady-day. In that way he never 
stood independent with hia labour in tlie 
1 market. 

The local rates are not, however, badly ex- 
pended in being laid out in this manner. 
First, it secures hands for the harvest and 
other busy seasons of the year ; and in a 
broken harvest the farmers would very soon 
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lose by tha scarcity of help teJi> times the 
amount they now do by this trifling increase 
on the I'ates. In the second place, being in 
their own cottages, as they now are, they 
will be more self-supporting, and leas likely 
to be a burden by sickness on the rates. In 
the third: place, and looking at it from a 
national point of view, it helps to fix onr 
population (what we sorely need) in the soil 
of our country. 

The cottages, moreover, give a neat, pretty 
look to the country ; whereas the old cabins 
were an intolerable eyesore. Our people, 
too, w'ill have the opportunity of learning 
and practising cleanliness; when, do their 
heat, they could hardly be clean situated as 
they were before. It may not be in a day 
that we will be able to make a great stride 
forward, but the improvement, sooner or 
later, is sure to come. 

There ia Mike’s footstep ! See with what 
gladnuHS liis poor wife hastens to the door ! 

“0 Mike asthore, what kept you out all 
night?” 

“ I was down thei’e, Nellie, giving a hand 
to poor Tom Connors. You know l\e has 
to move. That blamed Lord C'amperfleld 
•wont up, mind you, to Dublin, and got the 
privy council — bad luck to ’em from top to 
bottom 1— to throw out the little cottage he 
was waiting for so long. And then down 
ho comes to the Board of Guardians, and 
gets an order to have the sanitary officer put 
'Tom out, because his cabin wasn’t fit to live 
in ; and if he refused, to summon him before 
himself at the coort, and then maybe ! And 
all because Tom was in the ditch when they 


thought to stop the hunting below at the 
fox-cover, And there I was, making a couple 
of meerogneg (hay-ropes) for Mrs. Moynihan : 
to f either the goats that ■were going in thres- 
pass. God help us, she’s to be pitied !” 

“ .Has she any word from the asylum about 
her husband, Mike?” 

“ Sorra a word, only that the cloctlior says 
he’ll never be betther. And I went up to 
the masther, Nell, and I bamboozled him. 

‘ Wisha, sh'l’ says I, ‘ there’s that poor Mrs. 
Moynihan below, — who has she to look to 
but yourself? “Only for that good man,” 
says she, “what would I do'? My whole 
depindence is on him. Night, noon, and 
morning, lying and rising, he has my bless- 
ing.”’ ‘And what can we do for her now, 
Mike?’ says he. ‘ Wisha, if we opeTied them 
handful of drills for her, sii',' says I, ‘ herself 
and the ohildhre could drop in the sUllanes 
(seed potatoes), and I could close ’em in the 
evening.’ ‘Let it be the first thing you’ll 
do in the morning, Mike,’ says he.” ' 

“And I pity poor Tom Connors and his 
little family too, Mike, from my heart.” 

“ If you saw the childlu'e crying, Nell, and 
kissing the others, it would draw tears from 
a stone.” 

“Well, Mike, thank God, no one can put 
us out of this ! ” 

“ While God laves us our health, Nell.” 

The woman tidied up the house, they 
recited the Eo.sary, and tlien retired to rest. 
Soon silence and sleep, and perhaps sanctity 
too, reigned in and around the poor Irish 
labourer’s cottage. 


0 0 TILS ON KERN AH AN. 


[Covilson Kernahan is the son of an Irish 
father. Dr. James Kmjnalian, scientist, hibli- 
eal scholar, and comftientatoi'. He was born 
at Ilfracombe, on the 1st of August, 1858. He 
is well known a.s novelist, critic, essayist, 
and lias been and ia literary adviser to more 
than one firm of publishers. His stories, 
such as we quote, have had an extraoi'diiiary 
vogue. In 1891 he collaborated with the late 
Frederick Looker -Dampsbn in editing the 
hew edition of Lyra Blegantiarum. He has 
published .,1 Dead Man’s Diary, A Booh of 
Strangs Bints ) Sorrow md Sony, Qod and the 


Ant; The Child, the fVise Main, and the De»il; 

I &c. The following extract from A Booh of 
1 Strange Sins ia given hy his kind permission.] 


THE GARDEN OF GOD 

It -was broad noonday in the garden, and 
so hot that one could see the air palpitating 
and quivering above the gravel paths in 
undulant haze of heat. Even the butterfly 
gasped for breath, and grumbled because the 
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awaying ’of the grasses set stiiTing a -waiTO . 
putr, wiiich was like the opiming of an oven. 
The sun seemed so iieiir, and was tiying ao: 
hard to be liot, that the daisies said they 
could see liini spinning and panting as he 
stood above them; but that, I tliink, was 
Only their fancy, although it is true that he 
was shining so exactly overhead that there 
was not a streak of shadow where one could 
creep for shelter from the sweltering heat. 
All the ilowers were pai’ched and drooping, 
and except for the passing htisz whei'o a bee 
went drow.sily by, or buried Inmself with a 
contented iwrr in the heart of a pansy, not a 
sound stirred the .sultry silence. 

All at once there was a sudden scurry 
among the Imds. A cat which had been 
basking and purring in the sunshine, open- 
ing and aUuttuig an eye, every now and tlien, 
to make believe that she. was not sleepy, 
had dropped off into a doze, and now she 
awakened yawning. This was the signal for 
a general stir. 

“Phew! but it is hot, to be surel” ex- 
claimed the butterfly, as he darted up for a 
stretch ft'oni the poppy-head on which he 
had been sitting, and went waltzing, angle- 
wise, down the gravelled path of the garden, 
lacing the long, green lines of the boxwood 
with loops of crimson and gold. 

“I hope my w:eight won’t inconvenience 
you,” he said with airy politeness to the lily, 
dropping himself lazily, and without waiting 
for an answer, upon her delicate head, which 
drooped so feebly beneath this new burden 
that several scented petals fluttered fainting 
to the ground. “I am grieved to see you 
looking so sadly,” he continued, after he liad 
settled himself to his liking; “but wliat on 
earth, my good soul, makes you lean forward 
in that uncomfortable attitude? There is a 
eharmiugly .shady spot under the shelter of 
the wall behind you. Why don’t you lean 
in that direction? As it is, you are going 
out of your way to make yourself uncomfort- 
able, beaide,s which I should vei-y much 
prefer to be out of the heat.” 

“I should be glad to move into the shade,” 

: said the lily gently, “but my sweetheart, the 
ro,se, has fallen asleep by the border, and I 
am leaning over her to keep the sun from 

“ How very charming you are !” lisped the 
butterfly languidly, and in a tone of polite 
contempt which seemed to imply, “And 

‘ j 

“But your ideas are a little emde, don’t | 


you. know?” he went on, “though, of course, 
interesting. It is easy to see you are not 
a person of the world. When you luive 
travelled about, and learnt as much as I 
have, you will come to look at such thing,s 
iu a diftereut way.” 

“Yes, you have travelled, and lived in the 
world, and seen a great deal,” said the lily ; 
“but I have loved; and it is by loving, as 
well as by living, that one learns.” 

“Don’t pre!3ume to lecture me!” was the 
impatient answer. “Fancy a flower finding- 
fault with a butterfly ! Don’t you know that 
I am your superior in the scale of being! 
But, tell me, does this love of which you 
speak bring happiness?” 

“The greatest of all happiness,” whispered 
the lily, almost to Imrself, and with infinite 
tenderness — lier white bells seeming to light 
up and overflow, like human eyes, as she 
spoke. “ To love truly, and to be loved, is 
indeed to be favoured of heaven. All the 
good things which this world contains are 
not worthy to be offe,red in exchange for the 
love of one faithful heart.” 

“Tlien I must learn to love,” said the 
butterfly decisively, “for happiness has al- 
ways been my aim. Tell me how to begin.” 

“ You’ll have to begin by unlearning,” imt 
in a big double-dahlia, that was standing- 
by like a sentinel, and looking as stiff and 
stuck-up as if he liad just been appointed 
flower-policeman to the garden. 

“ Don’t you be afraid that anyone’s going 
to fall in love with yon,” was the spiteful 
rejoinder of the butterfly, edging himself 
round and round on a lily-bell as he spoke. 
“Your place, my good oreatui-e, is in the 
vegetable garden, along with the cauliflowers 
and the artichokes. There is something dis- 
tinguished about a white ohry.santhenium, 
and the single-dahlias are shapely, although 
they do stare so; but the double-dahlias !” — 
and the butterfly affected a pretty shudder 
of horror which made the double-dahlia 
stiffen on his stem with rage. 

“How dare you speak slightingly of my 
family!” he said indignantly. “And as for 
those big chrysanthemums! why, they’re 
just like tumbled heaps of worsted, or that 
shaggy-eyed skye-terriei- dog that we .see 
sometimes in the garden — untidy, shapeless, 
lumpy things I call them !” 

The butterfly, who had been alternately 
opening and shutting his wings, as if he 
thought the sight of such splendour was too 
dazzling to be borne continuously, but really 
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because lie knew that the sombre tinting 
which they displayed when closed, height- 
ened, by contrast, their gorgeous colouring 
when open, was nothing if not well-bred, so 
he simply pretended to stifle a yawn in the 
dahlia’s face, and to make believe that he had 
not heard what was said. 

“After all,” he said, turning his back 
pointedly upon the dahlia, and shutting up 
his wings with a final snap — ^just .as a fine 
lady closes a fan — “after all, my dear lily, I 
don’t know whether it’s worth my while to 
learn to love; for, by this time next year, 
you and I will be dead, and it will be all the 
same then to us as if we had never loved, or 
even lived at all.” 

“I know nothing about death,” replied the 
lily, “but no one who loves can doubt immoi*- 
tality, and if the rose and 1 are not already 
immortal, I believe that our love will make 

“What is this immortality?” said the but- 
terfly. “ I have heard the word used a great 
deal in my wanderings, but I never quite 
knew the meaning of it." 

“It is the finding again after death of 
those we have loved and ]o.st ; and the loving 
and living wdth thorn for ever, I think,” 
answered his companion. 

“ I don’t believe you know anything about 
it,” said the butterfly decisively. “All the 
men and women I’ve met — and they ought 
to know — used ever so much longer words.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” replied the lily 
quietly, bending forward to shield a stray 
rose-bud from the burning sun, “but to be 
for ever with those I love would be immor- 
tality enough for me. And I heard the 
maiden who walks in the garden, speaking 
ye.sterday, and I remember that she said it 
was more godlike to love one little child 
purely and unselfishly than to have a heart 
filled with a thousand vast vague aspirations 
after things we cannot understand.” 


How strangely still it was in the garden ! ! 
Summer had gone, and October was nearly I 
over, but the day had been so bright and i 
warm that everyone said the winter must be 
a very long way off. But since .sunset, the 
air had been getting more and more chilly, 
and the stars were glittering like cold steel, 
and the moon looked so bright and large, 
that the flowers, which had awakened with 
an icy pain at their heart, could scarcely 
believe that it was night and not day, for 
every tiny grass-blade and buttercup stood 


I out with .startling distinctness on the grass. 

I A strange, sharp sclent was in the air, and a 
1 singular stillness was abroad. 

There was no “going" in the trees?, Her 
bough-swing among the branches, but all 
stood rigid and motionless as if mtently 
listening. 

“Perha23a they are listening for the first 
footfall of the winter— the winter which is 
coming to kill us,” Siiid the lily sadly, hend- 
ing down, as she spoke, to twine herself 
protectingly around the rose. 

“Perhaps we are dead .already,” said the 
rose, with a shudder, “and are but ghost- 
flowers in a ghostly garden. How cold and 
wan my rosy petals look in this jiallid light! 
And is this gray place— Tflauchecl and silent 
and still a.s death— our swect-.scented and 
sunny garden, that glew'cd with warm colour 
and was astir with life?” 

Just then, and before the lily could answer, 
they beard a sudden cry of i)ain. 

It wa.s tlie butterfly which had fallen, half 
dead with cold, from a sycamore bough, and 
now lay shelterless and sliiveriiig on the 
frozen irath. “ Creep iq} upon my leaves, 
dear butterfly,” .said the lily tenderly, as 
she bent towards liim, “and I will try and 
I fiud a warm place for you near my heart.’’ 
j “Oh, I’m so frightened! I’m so frightened!” 
he sobbed. “The -umrld is dying; even now 
the trees seem still and dead. Soon the stars 
will fall out of the sky into the garden. Shall 
wc be left in darkness when the moon is 
dead? Already her face i.s deadly pale, al- 
though .she sliines so brightly. And what 
has come to the trees? On every hough there 
sparkle a thousand lights. Are they stars 
which have dropped from the sky ?” 

“They are not stars at all,” said the lily, 
bending over him and hushing him to her 
heart as a mother hushes a frightened child, 
“ but diamonds for the Prost King’s crown. 
I think we shall die to-night. Are you 
asleep, dear rose? The end is coming. Let 
us meet it w-aking, and in each other’s 
arms.” 

“It is coming, dear heart, and enming 
soon,” said the rose with a cry. “Already 
1 can scarce speak for pain. The night 
grows ever colder and more cold. And 
how strangely bright the moon is! What 
was tliat streak of silver across the sky? A 
star which has fallen from its place?” 

“I think ’twas the shining angel God 
sends to fetch us,” answered the lily. “ ’Dear 
love, the end will soon be here. Already 
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JANE: A SKETCH FEOM DUBLIN 
LIEE.' 


Jane Corcoran is her name. 

She -wishes ifc -was Ghidya Carrnthera, 
Evelyn Boscawen, or Doreen Peatherston- 
haugh. 

Now and then among her intimes she 
makes a wistful effort to glide into “Janet”, 
which, as everyone knows, is a perennial 
hloom among romance-mongers; but she is 
chronically ineffective, so the homely mono- 
ay liable by -which she was individualized in 
■Westland Eow Qhapel twenty-six years ago 
remains hers to the end. 

After working-hours Jane is a familiar 
figure of the city. She is to be met stroll- 
ing through the streets in a large, loosely- 
stitched hat, generally supported by two or 
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the pain has reached ray heart; already I 
begin to die.” 

“ And I, too," said the rose. “ I sink — I 
faint— the sharp pain stings and bites ! Hold 
me fast, darling! I scaree can see you no-w.” 

“Nor I you; sweetheart!” 

“Hold me closer — closer. Everything 
■ iseems to fall a-way.” 

“ Everything but love, dearest, and where 
love is, all is. At least we shall die to- 
gether." 

Icier and more icy grew the air; brighter 
.and whiter shone the moonlight on the gar- 


den, until the sunflower’s shadow lay like 
ebony upon .silver along tin; grass; coldw 
and more steely glittered the stars, and 
closer crept the pain to the heart of the dying 
flowers. All the long night through the 
silent trees stood rigid and motionless, but 
now they listened no longer, for winter -ft'as 
come indeed, .and on every branclt the frost- 
crystals glinted and sparkled. 

And when morning dawned, the biittaifly 
lay dead for ever, but the lily and the rose 
wei’e the fairest flowers a-bloom in the 
Gfirden of God. 


[Miss Costello was born at Kilkenny. She 
has written several novels, the be.st known 
■of which is perhaps Addie's Husband, be- 
cause she has chosen to be known as “ the 
Author of Addie's Husband". She has con- 
tributed to many magazines, including The 
Cornhill, Tlie Gentleman's, &c., &:e. She is 
also a -well-known dramatic writer ; and two 
of her plays, TkeFlebeiasi and A Bad Quarter 
of an, Hour, have attained great popularity. 
She has collaborated with Dr. R. Y. Tyrrell 
in a dramatization of Hsmond.} 


three members of her sex, on whose dress, 
gait, and general mannerisms she models her 

The initiative is not her line, but she is a 
daring follower of fashion and has a gener- 
ous eye for colour. She favours cheap sequin 
trimmings, large chiffon bows, blouses cut 
low in the neck, glittering -waistbands, and 
cotton-velvet corselets. She -wears a terrible 
peaked fringe, popular in Whitechapel as 
the “ Princess M’y ”, and though her arms 
rattle with bangles, and she has sufide gloves 
that reach to the elbow, there are generally 
slits in the .sides of lier boots, and her atoek- 
ings ... 

She is not made in proportion. Her feet 
are large and flat ; yet she takes small sixes 
in gloves, and is very proud of her pale 
lady-like hands, damp and boneless to the 
touch. She walks with a mincing slouch 
and a little toss of the head. 

But what is there characteristic in such a 
sketch? may be asked. Surely that picture 
of slovenly fashion and swagger is one now 
as common as the lamp-posts in every street 
of the British Empire. Dublin ha.s no mono- 
poly of such Iwggage ; .she is the daughter of 
our democratic d.ay. 

The answer is that Dublin has a monopoly 
of Jane, tint her oxitward view is no index 
to the character of her mind. I t is but the 
clothes and the street-strolling habits wljioli 
she lias in common with Lizer ’Unt and the 
coster'.s 'Amet. 

The eyes that meet yours from under the 
Wliiteohapel head-dress are those of a gentle, 
modest, and timid woman; the face when 
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[S;*? “SiSf “ "'“•O' «i7»S "» »», »d Lms wi.» 

Jana’s infcellpct k hnn,,,? a u m ^ gu'H'ood her father, two sisters, 

s mr-' “ »*■“ 

waiting for something to works as a-''akirt hand in a cliean dranerv 
eai's waitSfor/r establishment off George-.s Street. ^ ^ ' 

tonm. . Her business homvs are ftmii nine to seven 

Every morning .she awakes with the misty Satm-day; and^lier”wages til^?r 6 r/'f wA 
hope that before thecloseof the dayshe is at which dL not iiicrul board of S 

atiiglitful, 01 even awful experience.s, which dreary day. ^ 

irr.! 'P*'® the eatabliahment is that 


fleliiriitf,.! , r 1 . “v'' '•veil a cup or tea to relievi 

ucugiittul, or even awful experience.s, which dreary day. 

clmTofiiK “P 'P*'® the catabliahmc 

YJtonwTrtw- 1 fi n ... '^nch young lady brings her lunch 

Yt t once or twice, when the breatli of adven- as she may term the repast, and eon 
tuie bad stirred her stagnant air, poor Jane neatly and as unobtrusively as she 
ad found herself unequipped for the emer- who is gentility personified, nibbl 
gency ; for imstaiice, had fled in terror when slice of bread-and-bntte. wl.iln 


i ,, ,, pool .Jane neatly and as unobtrusively as she can. .lane 

,rln ^ unequipped for the emer- who is gentility personified, nibbles a pulpy 

her.fpo •’ "•'«>“ slice of bread-and-butter, while her eyL <h- 
H c rTt l P=««^ tbs novelette. 4 icli is 

the streets by a mysterious being with fiery always to bo seen bulging out of Imr nocket 
eyes, Who m every way answered to the or peeping from the folds of her work.^ 
fascinating stock villain of romance, the She is, no doubt, sloppy minded; how 
bnlliant Italian count or wicked Colonel of could it be otherwise? Slops are the .staple 
the Guaids in pursuit of daisy and lily diet of her body and brain. She lives on to 
inimoenoe. ^ what her aunt calls “ cheap snacks 

““ S' promising occasion of Seven-and-sixpence a week allows no mar- 
this kind IS so abject as to awake a lifelong gin for butchers’ meat when a girl has to 
contempt in the_ breast of her cousin, Kate keep herself fit to he seen in Uie streets 
h agaii, a sturdy little di'esamaker’s apprentice and has, moreover, an appetite for weekly 
of mxteen. numbers which must be appeased. 

Kate IS short, squat, oommon-Iooking, with- .Jane’s day is one of long, monotonous 

out literary tastes or genteel aspirations; but toil. Slie lives in a hideous tenement house 
she has away with her", a touch of ’Arriet’s in Werburgh Street, sharing a bed with 
robust gammem, and so gets value out of two, sometimes three, of her aunt’s chil- 
, , , , , dren. • Mrs. Fagan is a young and healthy 

fane does not belong to Jane’s set, and is woman, and there is a new baby in the 
generally to be seen in the society of low- cradle every year. The wail of sickly or 
sized youths, a little above the corner-hoy peevish childhood is never out of the girl’s 
, ‘’ans; discomfort, dirt, evil smells, harsh 

K.atesset start company -keeping at four- sounds, and squalor hem her i-oiind; and, 
teen; they remain attired as growing girls, knowing there is one road away from them . 
that IS, with short skirts and flowing tresses, all, she can no more pass the news-shop of a 
until they marry or reach the threshold of Saturday night than a drunkard with a full 
middle age. pocket can pass a public-house. 

Jane never walks out with a young man The poor little penny dram is potent 
■ always. It makes a, sweet, pulpy muddle 

Isu t It time you were thinking of getting of everything. Drowns the discord in the 
settled, my deal'?’’ Mrs. Fagan remarks peri- heroic clash of armoui', the music of lovers’ 
odically to her niece. “The yeans is gettin’ vows; brings the breathe' hot-house flowers, 
on, you know; and faith, after thirty women of orange groves, of brine-washed cliffs into 
can’t pick up husbands on every bush. Why, the greasy night. Jane cannot give up her 
girl alive, wbat’s the matter with ye, that “ numbers ", or be laughed out of her senti- 
you haven’t a young man?— You that nice- mental gentility. 

lookin’, and with nearly every penny you She is held cheaply in the family circle, 
earns goin’ on yer back?” and is looked upon generally as a failure, 

Jane is an orplian. Her mother died in which no doubt she is. For her nature is 
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fhiiih lead to j selfish, generous, and her gi 
absurdly out of proportioj 
received. 


made up of those fine things 
no Avoridly prosperity. 

She is tender-hearted, gentle, patient, 


[William Wilkins, the eldest son of a Whenever ho harnesBed his steed of mottle ; 
regimental snrgeon, tvas horn in 1853 at I'lie sliovel-fod monster that could not tire, 

Zanto, <m the coast of Greece, -which was With limbs of steel and entrails of fire; 
then an English garrison. His family was Above us it sang like a tea-time kettle. 

Irish, and was said to liave sprung from a 

I'leruish follower of Stronghow, who left his He came to his salamander toils 
name to the village of Wilkiuatown, near 
Wexfoi-d. 

Mr. Willdns was educated at Dundalk 
Grammar School under Dr. Elynn, and in 
1878 graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
with the best degree of liis year in mathe- 
matics and also in modem literature, an 
unusual combination. The following year 
he became headmaster of the High School, And his -ivhole face laughed with an honest mirth, 
Dublin, -which has grown under him to not- As any extant on this grimy earth, 
able success, producing many distinguished Welcoming me to his murky region; 
scholars and literary men. And had you known him, 1 tell you this — 

In 1881 Mr. Wilkins published a volume Though your bright hair shiver and shrink at its 
of poerae entitled Soii^s of Stvdy, being [ 
mainly verse of actual or possible student- 
fife at Trinity College, Dublin, to which 
institution as well as to the memory of a 
fellow -student the volume was dedicated. 

The longest poem, Actnoii, became a favourite 
with Lord Tennyson, and In the Engine, -Shod, 
which he wrote at the age of niiieteen, has 
attained oonsiderable vogue as a recitation. 

These and majiy of the lyi*ic.s had previously 
appeared in Koitahos, the Trinity College The maslc^of mighty leviathan motions, 
miscellany, to which Mr. Wilkins continues That make for him storm when the nights are 
to contribute.] fair, 

And cook liiin with fire and carve him -with 


With a wisp of threads ho found or 
(Tho improvement effected was no1 
Then he spat, and passed his pipe 


0 piano-fingering fellow-oollegian— 

Yon would have returned no cold salutes 
To the cheery greeting of hearty Chris, 

But locked your hand in the vice of his. 

For at night when the sleet -storm shatters and 


While we sleep a 
And he looks ahv 
Often had Chr 
You shall hear 
A dream of his r 


THE ENGINE-SHED. 


Through air made heavy with vapours murk, 

O'er slack and cinders in heaps and holes, 

The engine-driver came to his work, 

Buriy and Muff a bag of coals; 

With a thick gold chain where ho bulged the 

And a beard like a brush, and a face like a toast, 
And a hat half-eaten by fire and frost; 

And a diamond pin in the folded dirt 

Of the shawl that served him for cellar and shirt. 


I'oaried. 
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I ■ Plying along, 

, Tearing along, 

Thunderbolt engine, swift and strong, 

Fifty tons she n-as, whole and, sole 1 

; , I had been promoted to the express : 

k I wari'ant I was proud and gay. 

r it was the evening that ended May, 

I -And the .sky was a glory of tenderness. 

We were thundering down to a midland town, — 
It doesn’t in.atter about the name, 

For we didn’t stop there, or anywhere 
For a dozen miles on either aide. 

Well, na I say, just there you slide, j 

With your steam shut off, and your brakes in 
hand, 

Down the steepest and longest grade in the land. 
At a pace that, I promise yon, is grand. 

We were just there with the express. 

When 1 caught sight of a girl’s white dress 
On the bank ahead ; and as we passed — 

You have no notion how fast — 

She shrank back scared from onr baleful blast. 

Wo were going — a mile and a quarter a minute — 
With vans and carriages — down the incline I 
But I saw her face, and the sunshine in it; 
j I looked in her eyes, and she looked in mine 

As the train went by, like a shot from a mortar: 
j A roaring hell-breath of dust aud smoke. 

And it was a minute before I woke, 

When she lay behind us — a mile and a quarter. 

And the years went on, and the express 
leaped in her blaek rosistlessnees, 

Evening by evening, England through. — 

Will — God rest him! — ^was found — a mash 
Of bleeding rags, in a fearful sma.sh 
He made of a Christmas train at Crewe. 

It chanced I was ill the night of the mesa, 

Or I shouldn’t now be here alive ; 
y ’ : But thereafter’, the five o’clock out express, 

Evening by evening, I used to drive. 

And often I saw her: that lady, I mean, 

That I spoke of before. She often stood 
Atop of the hank; — it w.as pretty high, 

Say, twenty feet, and hacked by a wood. — 

She would pick daisies out of the green 
To Bing down at us as we went by. 

We had grown to be friends, too, she and 1, 
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Though I W.1S a stalwart, grimy tlmp, 

Aud she a lady ! I’d wave my cap 
Evening by evening, when I’d spy 
That she was there, in the summer air, 

Watching the smi sink out of the sky. 

Ob, I didn’t see her every night: 

Jiie.ss you ! no; just now and then, 

And not at all for a twelvemonth quite. 

Then, one evening, I saw her ag.ain. 

Alone, as over — ^hiit wild and pale — 

Climbing down on the line, on the very rail, 

I While a light as of hell from our wild wlicels 
1 broke, 

1 Tearing down the slope with their devilish 
I clamours 

I And deafening din, u.s of gi.aiit hammers 
That smote in a whirlwind of dust and smoke 
All the instant or eo that we sped to meet her. 
Never, 0 never, had she seemed sweeter! — 

I let yell the whistle, reversing the stroke, 

Down t]t.al awful incline ; and .siguailed tire guard 
To put on his brakes at once, and iiAun I — 
Though we couldn’t have stopped. We tattered 
the roil 

Into splinters and sparks, but without avail. 

We couldn’t stop ; and she wouldn’t stir, 

Saving to turn ns her eyes, and stretch 
Her arms to us: — .and the desperate wretch 
I pitied, comprehending her. 

So the brakes let oif, and the steam full again, 
Sprang down on the lady the terrible train.— 

She never flinched. We beat her down, 

And ran on through the lighted length of the town 
Before we could stop to see what was done. 


Ye.s, I’ve nin over more than one ! 

Fvdl a dozen, I should say; but none 
That I pitied as I pitied her-. 

If I could have stopped — with all the spur 
Of the train’s weight on, and c.annily — 
But it never would do witli a lad like me 
And she a lady, — or Imd been. — Sir? — 
Wo won’t say any more of her; 

The world is hard. But I'm her friend, 
Right through — down to the world’s end. 
It is a enrl of her sunny hair 
Set in this locket that I wear; 

I picked it off’ the big wheel there. — 
Time’s up. Jack. — Stand clear, sir. Yes, 
We’re going out with the express. 




KATHLEEN O’MEAIIA (G-EACE EAMSAY). 


KATHLEEN O’MEAEA (GKACE RAMSAY). 


[Kathleen O’Meara, the daughter of a heavily on him, thanks to Madame de Geii- 
Tippel'ary man, was born in Dublin in the vriae, who had come just at the right moment 
year 1839. "When she was very young her to amuse and entertain him. 
home was removed to Paris, and Ireland “Madame has been reading to you, T see?” 
knew her no more. She had, however, a said SoJur Thfirhse smilingly; she was grate- 
very warm heart for her native country, ful to the noisy lady for her good oflices on 
She was a kinswoman of Barry O’Meara, the this occasion. 

Irish physician of Napoleon during his last “ Yes, ma soeur ; I have read him all the 
melancholy years. Her first book was A news of the day ; Monsieur was ignorant of 
Woman’s Trials. It was followed by Im’s all the world has been doing these last ten 
Siori/, A Salon in the Last Days of the Em- days or so; then the Figaro\\s.e just begun a 
pire, Maid Stanhope, Diana Cm-yvai, The most amusing story in the ‘Eeuilleton’; it 
Old House in Pioardy, lharl, Are You. My has made him laugh a great deal: you must 
Wifef, Narka, and other novels. But per- read it to him as it comes out every day. 
haps the most successful of all her books was But perhaps you would tliink it wrong to 
Madam Mold, Her Salon and Her Frieiuk. read a novel? Does your superior allow you 
She also wrote the ihjfe 0/ f^recfericii! to read any books that are not pious?” 

and the Life of Bishop Grant. Indeed, ad- “ She allows me, nay, my rule orders me, 
mirable in all her work, she excelled in bio- to do everything that can be of use or any 
graphy. She seems to have had a very pleasure to my patient,” replied the Eobin ; 
beautiful and saintly personality, and her “ I am delighted to find out a way of passing 
work is worthy of herself. She died in the time pleasantly for him.” 

Paris on the 10th of November, 1888. Her “Ma soeur, you are a — a — what shall I call 
pen-name, “Grace Eamsay”, was adopted you? — a saint? an angel? — which do you like 
to, please those interested who thought that best?” said M. de Boia-Ferr6. 
the too Irish name would affect the popu- “A good nurse! Tliat is the most compli- 
larity of her books.] mentary name you can give me, because it 

runs a chance of beihg true,” she replied 
— laughing. 

“ You are the very pearl and diamond of 
THE NOVEL IN THE EIGAEO.* nurses! I am so grateful to you, sister, for 
, „ , your care of him!” exclaimed Madame de 

(PBOM “EOBIN BKDBKEAS'f S VrOrOBY .) A . ■ • t t. i j 

^ ' Genvriac, seizing her hand and pressing it 

“O sister 1 what a pity you went away!" Vavnily. ^ “Is there nothing I can do to 
exclaimed Clement, as he opened the door to pi’O'’’® if?” 

her ; “ Madame de Genvriac has been here Theresa laughed in her merry, child- 

ever since you left. I believe she saw you “®> madame ; but you 

going out, for she came, up a minute after, gratitude. I am only doing my 

and she and M. le Comte had gimt laughing dear Lord to enable me to do 

when .she'wont in.” if better, and the gratitude will be all on my 

“ Is she here still?” side." 

“ Yes. She is reading to him now.” Madame de Genwiac promised, gathered 

“Ah!” Tliis was a good sign, anyhow, up her velvets, and departed. 

Scour ThCrfese entered the room, and with After this. Sister Theresa read the Figaro 
a polite “Bonjour, madanie!” to the visitor, regularly every day. It was very 

pi’oceoded to enquire how her patient had unpalatable I'eading, but there was so far 
fared during her absence. He reported him- nothing piMitively wrong in it, either in 
self most satisfactorily; he had not had any paper itself or its “ Feuilleton”, and it 
crisis of pain, and the time had not hung ^nmsed the count highly. About the third 

: :v- — — 1 — — . — : — — moming, however, the story opened with a 

iBy kind pei'ttiiasioii of the editor of the IrisifflonlW#. chapter which sounded rather repugnant. 
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I usual seat m the window, and opened the 
I Life of the Pire de liavignan. As slie .antit i- 
pated, It wa.s not long before the count wanted 
to know what she was reading. 

I “I own I brought the book with the idea 
of reading it aloud to you,” .she said; “I 
thought it would be pleasant to you to be 
I and then, and I asks'd our 

mother if tl.ere was a book in the library 
that she thought would ainiiae you; she 
selected thus one, and said it was .sure to 


and grew unmistakably so, as it went on, 

J.0 tlie pure all things are pure.” The 
guileless spirit of Soeur Therese failed to 
apprehend the gro.ss allu,sions, to see the 
VICIOUS ciirrent which all along had been 
nmmag through the story, and which, only 

now loae more visibly to the surface. She 

heg^n to feel vaguely peiplexed. but it was 
rathej the instinctive shrinking of a delicate 
soul from the possible approach of er-il, than 

tin dthnito feu of one wlio clenly recog- 
nized it._ Her colour rose once or twice, hw ' interest y. 
t-ongue imperceptibly faltered over certain I “I will i 

seen proximity of a deadly foe ’that makes trying 

some animals .shudder involuntarily, ‘and Lsho m;ke GnJ a 

™ ,, an »!„«„. 

that were so painfully bewildering to the ' the blV" ' 

JS "£2““" w liS ' 

Frenchmen of a certain school have or at ^ “On ti ^ penance to you?” 

any rate, affect a cynical disbelief ’in the Uerntole^YaTceTiLe^^^^^ 

Xe! wM?t£y'o~et Twouid t 

haps, to their kinship witli the Woman who ' poornms Xlv° 

crushed the serpent’s head, the lily, whose i Lr example” l^y 

w'hiteness outshines the sun. This nrmm. I ' i , 

tunity furnished a curious stu^ toXT i way r 

aXmenf art I th7!" = 

infantine simplicity, read out the poisoned | practi^ lyom' lit 
passages, generally least nervous wlien the “Ma soeur what not if • t 11 
poison was foulest, tremulously abashed when ! become a nun?”iidt 7 
there was comparatively no cause for it but I « ™ f Bois-FcrrC, after 

when Uia veil L moreWent | 


“It is a capital story, so clever and amus- 
ing!” said the count, as she finished the 
chapter, and laid down the paper; “does it 
not amuse you very much, ma soeur?” 

“No; it doe.s not amuse me at all. I do 
not understand it,” she answered, witli 
bashed simplicity. 

“You will understand it better as it goes 
on,” observed Gustave. “ I am so glad Ma- 
dame de Ganvriac came and found it out! 
It is a capital distraction for me; Vaiiban is 
so aiixioim 1 should have a distraction.” 

Soeur Thfirfese said nothing; but, by and 
by, after reciting her Office, .she went to her 

VOL. IV. 


“ The love of God, monsieur,” she answered 
I smiling. 

“Humph! Arc you an orphan?” he en- 
quired presently. 

“No, thank God! my dear pareiitH are 
both alive.” 

“ Were you happy at homo?” 

"As hapijy as the day was long !” she said 
heartily ; “ I had the most indulgent parents 
, that ever lived; they had only one defect 
i they spoiled me dreadfully.” ’ 

Then what in the name of mercy poase.s.sed 
you to leave them?" exclaimed Gustave in 
real amazement. 
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Sceur Tlifotee laughed joyously. “I have 
told you, monsieur. It was for love of, our 
dear Lord I left them.” 

It told Mm nothiug. She waa talking an 
unknown tongue. 

“AVhat do you understand by the love of 
our dear Lord?” he said, nob scofSngly at all; 
he was honestly puzzled; “what proof of 
love to Him i.s it in you to leave your natural 
duties and pleasures, and go and nurse people 
who have no claim on you ?” 

“Ah! that’s just it; they haw a claim on 
me; because He loves tliem, and suffered 
and died for them," answered the Robin, 
and her gentle face was lifted with a 
sweet light upon it tliat he had never seen 
before ; “ that is what makes it all easy to us, 
what turns the hard ways into soft, what 
gives US courage to deny ourselves, and serve, 
and toil, and persevere ; the thought that, 
while so many are forgetting Him, we at 
least are mindful of Him, that we arc help- 
ing Him to carry His cress.” 

What strange fanaticism was tMs? Gus- 
tave de Boia7F0rr6 had read of such things 
in hooks here and there; but he had never 
believed they were put in practice by sane 
human beings. Yet here was one moat um 
questionably sane, who had surrendered her 
whole life to their control. Eor the first 
time he began to wonder what motive could 
in, the first instance pmompt a young girl, 
born in. comfort, peihaps in affluence, ten- 
derly nurtured and weU-educated, to trample 
all the ties of nature, and the joys of home, 
under her feet, and take to the life of a 
servant, nursing all kinds of people, good 
and had, rich and poor, through every sort 
of disease and sickness that humanity suffers 
from. “ This is what turns the hard ways 
into soft,” she had said. They were hard, 
then, in spite of the love that prompted her 
to tread them? How could it be otherwise? 
He was a brute and a fool not to Lave known 
that instinctively. What was there in the 
service of his own .sick-room that was not 
repugnant? the service of a coimnon hospital 
nurse performed by a refined lady towards 
a man who was neither father nor brother, 
kith nor kin to her ? It was the triumph of her 
humility, her modest, self-obliterating charity, 
that he had not thought of this before, and 
been pained and embarrassed by it, hut had 
taken it as a natural thing, extending towards 
Sceur Tlilihse little more than the gratitude 
that we feel towards a servant who serves us 
W v kindly and punctually. 
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“Come and read me somo of that book of 
yours,” he said, impelled to do something to 
atone for his ingi'atitude. “I want very 
much to hoar wliat it is like.” 

“No, I will not read it,” she replied; “you 
said it would boro you; and M. 'Vaubaii does 
not wish. you to bo bored.” 

“ I only said that to t ea.se you, ma smur. 

I assure you it will amuse me very much,” 
“Then I certainly will not read it; it is 
not a book to be made an amusement of,” 
said Smur Th6rhae. 

“ I did not mean that ; I will not laugh at 
it; I promise you I won’t,” repeated Gustave. 

Sceur Thfirfese suspended her knitting, and 
looking at him, said: “ I will read it for you, 
then, but on one condition, that you don’t 
ask me to read you any more of that ‘ Eeuille- 

“Ah, no! Ican’t agree to that, the ‘EeuiUe- 
ton' is much too amusing; I must hear the 
end of it. Wliat objection have you to it ? 
It won’t interfere with the ‘ P6re de Eavi- 
gnan’ the least in the world ; we can have the 
novel in the morning, and the ‘Pfere’ in the 
afternoon.” 

“No; the mixture would not do at all; 
they would spoil each other," said Sceur 
Th6ri!ae; “it would he like giving you op- 
posite kinds of food that must disagree, and 
doctors never approve of that, you know, 
monsieur!” 

“On the contrary; it is sometimes veiy 
salutary,” protested the count; “when you 
have eaten anything unwholesome, or even 
poisonous, they give you its opposite as an 
antidote.” 

“Ah! then you admit that the novel is 
poisonous?” 

“ I only admit it for the sake of argument. 
Come, ma soaur, don’t be obstinate; it is bad 
for sick people to be contradicted 1 ” he said 
coaxingly. 

She had intended all along to yield; hut 
she was clever enough to see that a little 
contradiction would prepare the way by 
stiinnlating M. de Bois-.PeriA’s curiosity, and 
also disarm his suspicions that she wa.s bent 
on converting him. She rose and took the 
book from the table. Before she had opened 
it, however, the clock struck, and reminded 
them it was the hour for the dressing of the- 
wounds. It had always been a subject of 
admiration to him, the skill which his nurse 
displayed in this operation, uniting such 
swiftness and neatness, delicacy and strength: 
for he was a large, .strong-limbed man, and it 
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■was necfcsaai'y to raise tlie aliattered leg, and unconsciousj so perfectly natural in their 
hold it suspended while putting on the band- kindness and simplicity. She saw that he 
ages, and to du this without inflicting acute -was overcome, and taking her crucifix from 
pjiiu was a feat that required a pr.acti.sed and her girdle she held it up, and with a smile 
a skilful hand. Clement w.as there to help, that was half ejitreating, half huiuoroui3,'"Mf 
but the lad’s good will was not of much avail you would kiss this it would do you more 
.against hi.s nervousness and utter w.ant of good,” she said. 

experience, so the whole task devolved on He made a sign for her to approach it to 
the nurse. He watclied her to-day with a his lips, and then turned away, and 'was silent 
greater intore.st than uHu.al. It was certainly for a long while. Sfcur Therc.se did not 
a most repulsive task, revolting to natural volunteer again to read tlie coiite.sted book, 
fastidiousness in all its details. He felt She went hack to the window and resumed 
grieved and humiliated to see it performed her knitting. 

by one who was not his .sister, .and whom he Monsieur Vaubaii came earlier than usual 
could not class amongst tho.se who undertake next d.ay, when she wa.s preparing hcriiatient’s 
disagreeahleworkin order togaintheirbread. breakfast. M. do Hois - .b’errfi was in the 
To do him justice, M. de Bois-Ferre had habit of ordering in his meals from a neigli- 
nover looked upon Soeur Th^rhse in the light bouring- cafe, wlien he took them .at home, 
of a person whoso services could be paid by which, indeed, seldom occurred ; but the 
money. He had not thought of what other doctor dis.approved of this arrangement now, 
kind of payment she was working for. He the dishes of the professed cook being too 
had simply admired and wondered, and felt highly seasoned for a feverish patient ; he 
devoutly thankful for the state of society must have nothing but the most nourishing 
whieh evolved such institutions as these ad- and the simplest food — strong beef -.soup, 
inirable women. His feelings were, unknown broiled meat, and plain boiled vegetables, 
to himself, very much those of the ifious cat Scour Ther^se volunteered to prepare all this, 
who gave thanks to a benign Providence that and with Clement for marnuton, slie managed 
provided mice for the food and entertainment to comhiue satisfactorily the cluties of cook 
of .all cats ; he had a vague idea that gentle- and nurse. Slic undertook it so simply and 
men with broken legs were the final cause of spontaneously th.at it never occurred to the 
Sisters of Charity, or of Hope, it was .all the count to bo surprised, or to consider -whether 
same. it was too much for her, or work that she 

“ You don’t seem to have sulfered as much was not accustomed to. If Madame do Gen- 
as usual under the pmuement, monsieur 1” vri.ac had offered to go into the kitclien to 
said Scour Thfir^se, when it was over, and superintend tlie concoction of a tisane, he 
she was arrauging him in a comfortable would have been immensely surprised and 
position. amused at the incongruity of the thing. But 

“No, ma savin’ ; I never suffered anything then Madame de Genvriao was a fine lady, 
to speak of, only I am a cowardly dog, and It was agiiinst all the laws of nature that she 
cry out the moment I’m pricked,” said the should set her bronze or satin foot on the 
count; “I tried to be more patient to-day.” tiled floor of a kitchen. 

“You are always patient enough,” she said; “What! Did I give you permission to 
“don’t put too much restivaint on yourself; read?” cried the doctor, who found M. de 
it is not necessary. On the contrary, some- Bois-Ferrfi engrossed in the Figaro when he 

times it is a guide to me when you cry out a entered; “I said you might be read aloud to 

little, I know I am hurting you, .and try to so long as it did not fatigue you ; I can't yet 

bt! more gentle.” allow jmu to read yourself ; it is a strain on 

She w’iis smoothing his pillow.s as she spoke, you holding the paper; why do you not let 
M. de Bois-Ferrfi bent his he<ad over her Soeur Therfese rend to you ?” 
hand and touched it reverently with his lips. “She docs not approve of the i'\paro,” said 
There was a moisture in his eyes that was the young man, “and there is a very amusing 
very near overflowing. He had suffered ‘Fcuilleton’ in it that I want to see the end 
more than he owned just no-w, and the effort of.” 

at complete self-command had been a greater “Pshaw' 1 Nonsense! She will read it. 
strain than his exliausted nerves could hear. She is much too sensible to refuse. I cannot 
Besides this, he w.as strangely moved hy the have you strain your neck trying to read; it 
ministrations of Soaur Th&flse, so tender, so fatigues the spine.” 



THE COW OHxVHMER.! 

(KBOM “A scisn OP BJIOODKS",) 

. “Oobit site’s Tji’avely, Mickel — bravely, if 
the Lord spares her,” Larry Hanlon answered 


Sojur Thdriise came in, and the usual morn- i 
ing’s services were performed by herself and 
the doctor. The woimds showed still the 
same unfavourable symptoms. Things were 
not worse, but decidedly no better. 

“He makes no progress, doctor-?” she said, 
when they were out of hearing. 

“No; still, on the whole, I am more hope- 
ful about him ; he ouglit to be a great deal 
worse by thi.s time, unless he is to recover. 
There is less fever. You must keep him 
amused; read aloud to bira. anything he 
fancies. He said, half in a joke, that you 
would not read the Figaro for him; that is 
nonaenae; he must be kept amused at any 
price. You are not so foolish, ma aoaur, as 
to refuse to do anything that is necessary for 
your patient?” 

“la it necessary for him to read bad 
books?” said Soeur Th&fcse. “I will read 
till I am hoarse if he will listen to good 

: “Tut, tut! what squeamishness is this!” 
exclaimed the medical man, confronting her, 
with an expression of surprise and irritation. 
“I never knew you shirk your duty before, 
ma soeur. 1 ordei- you to read aloud any 
book that can divert your patient’s mind, 


and keep him from dwelling on his wounds 
and other painful subjects. 1 may us well 
tell you now that he is in very great trouble. 
He does not yet know it himself ; I have had 
a great deal to do to keep it from him, to 
prevent its getting into tin-. Figaro precisely, 
and to keep people away. That mare that 
lie prized so much is dead ; she was shot at 
once, as Madame de Gcnvriac fooli.shly told 
him ; the other stox-y w-as got up to undo the 
mischief.” 

After all, doctor, a hox-ae can be re- 
placed?” said Sieur Therbse, but slightly 
moved by the startling information. 

The loss of this one just at this moment 
is nothing short of ruin, 1 believe, to M. de 
Bois-Eerre. If he recovers, he may curse us 
both for not letting him die ; but we can't 
consider that; our businc.s.s is to cure him.’’ 

M. Vauban pas.sed out, and went down 
the stairs, humming a snatch from an old 
song. He was neither heartless nor cynical, 
but a loixg professional career had inured 
him to the most painful and critical experi- 
ences. He was sorry for Bois-Eerr6, and 
was doing his best for him ; but what most , 
1 needed his compassion he could not take au 
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to his friend, Michael Duffy, as the latter 
volunteered assistance to drive the new pnr- 
cluise up the lane home from the fair of 
Crossmaglen. 

“Troth, she i.s!— -a fine figure of a cow all 
out; an’ as you saj', sure, if she’s lucky, 
Larry, it’s evex-ythin’.” 

‘"That’s it, avickl” Lax-ry continued, in 
the mildly deprecatory tone of a man who 
considered he had got a safe bargain. 
“She’ll give us a dhx-op o’ milk, plaze God, 
till our own comes I'oun’, an’ thin, maybe, we 
could put a bit o’ beef on hei- bones and send 
her acro.ss to England.” 

“She’s a mountaixiy,” Michael critically 
observed, turning his head on one side the 
better to observe the animal. “She’ll be 
hard to fatten.” 

“Well, she is — she is,” Lax-ry acquiesced 
slowly ; “ but .she’.s big, Micicel.” 

This assertion Michael saw no reason to 
dispute, and— to change the subject frem 
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the personal oliaraoteriatics of the cow, which 

I’f her feared to discu.ss in the presence 
of Mrs. Hanlon, the purchaser’s wife, who 
was approaching them from her own door— 
he asked his friend where he meant to put 
the animal. 

By gob ! I never thought where I’d put I 
her at all, at all. There’s not a taste o’ ' 
room in the cowshed wid the rest o’ the 
cattle, an’ I can’t keep her out these fro.sty 
mghta that’s cornin’ on. But here’s Biddy, 
an’ I’ll back her for some scheme or another.’’ 

Biddy was Larry's better half; indeed, 
she might, without any groat stretch of 
iniagination, be called his three-quarters. 
She was a tall, raw-boned woman, of a 
romarkaldy yellow complexion, and addicted 
to much declamation. Still, as her husband 
used to say— and who had a better right to 
know?— her hark was worse than her bite. 
This "was fortunate, for her bark was very 
bad indeed. She had, however, one chink 
in her armour — an aversion to going to 
either fair or market; and Hanlon took ad- 
vantage of this little weakness to hold his 
own pretty well on the question of sales and 
purchases. I dare say the Duke of Welling- 
ton had some particle of cowardice some- 
where in him, which some of his subordinates 
discovered to their own advantage. Larry’s 
wife was the iron warrior of her domestic 
circle. 

^ Still, Mrs. Hanlon reserved to herself the 
right of criticizing any purchased article or 
animal, although she rarely cavilled at the 
price. It was, therefore, not without a little 
trepidation that Larry waited for his wife’s 
opinion on the cow. His friend stood by in 
silence. Michael was a very good man, but 
he was one of that numerous class — to which 
the present writer confesses he himself be- 
longs— who are bravest at a reasonable dis- 
tance , from the scene of action. Mich a e l 
praised the cow immoderately coming np 
the lane, but he was no such fool as to un- 
mask his forces to the sweeping artillery of 
Mrs. Biddy, till he knew in what direction 
these same guns were pointed. 

“ She’s a good figure of a cow,” Mrs. 
Hanlon murmured, walking all round the 
animal; “an’ quiet, too,” she added, scratch- 
ing her between the horns. 

“Wasn’t thim my very words?” Michael 
gleefully appealed to Hanlon. ‘“That’s just 
Biddy’s cut of a cow,’ says I — ‘a fine figure, 
wid plenty o’ bone an’ horn, an ' 
about her.’ Didn’t I?” 


Deed ye did that,” Larry responded. 

'But where’ll we put her, Biddy?” he went 

n. “The other cattle id make sthraiige wid 
her, even if there was room among thim.” 

“ Agh !” Biddy answered in disgust, tlirow- 
ing out one arm like a railway signal. “Min 
I have no more heads on thim nor a bunch o’ 
sally wattles! Come along I We’ll put her 
in the castle, to he sure.” 

“The Lord betime ua .an’ harm, Biddv, 
no !” Larry exclaimed, in utter astonishment, 
forgetting that hi.s wife’s decrees were iiioro 
immutable than the proverbial legislation of 
1 the Medes and the Persians. 

“Why not?” Biddy demanded, .stopping 
short j and the cow— which scorned to have 
taken naturally to her mistress from a general 
sense of boniness— or, as Michael Dufty called 
it, “ figui'e ”, common between them— stopped 
also. “I axed ye, Larry Hanlon, why 
not?” 

Larry, whose mental barometer always 
ran down to “stormy ” when his wife calk'd 
him by his full name, stammered out ; 

“Why— I thought— maybe— Biddy, dear 
—that it widn’t be just right. Maybe the 
‘good people’— God save us— widn’t like it. 
Sure, ye know the castle’s on their- walk, an’ 
that they built it thimselves, all in one 
night, an’ we never put any livin’ thing into 
it afore, barriu’ turf.” 

In truth, this wa.s an objection .so serious 
that had it only first entered into Biddy’s 
own mind she would no more have thought 
of putting the cow into the castle than .she 
I would of putting her in her own “bedroom 
parlour ”. But the good woman was com- 
mitted to the measure, and, right or wrong, 
she had a soul beyond surrender. She was 
also skilful in defence. 

“An’ that’s all my thanks !” she grumbled, 

1 a str-angely mingled tone of pathos and 
complaint; “afther me turnin’ every sod of 
I turf out of id wid my own two blessed hands, 
like a black slave ’’—she should have said a 
yellow one— “you come home an’ tell me 
when you're full of whisky” — he was quite 
sober— “about fairies, and cfrstle,s, an’ the 
Lord knows what, as if”— and here .she 
gathered strength to crush him — “as if I 
didn’t know myself ten times more about 
I sich things than you or one belongin’ to yon, 
an’ the charm in my own family, that my 
cousin, Jemmy Mulroy, promises to lave me 
on his dy in’ day, glory be to God !" 

The good lady walked off, leaving her hus- 
band utterly routed— the cow, with that 
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unfailing instinct whieli tells the low ani- 
nuils their ml master, following behind 
her. 

Caatleslianaglias, or, as it was more popu- 
larly called, Bairy Gastle, was a small ivy- : 
covered ruin, standing on the verge of 
Hanlon’e farmyard. IVo of its sides had 1 
disappeared half-way down, but at the angle ; 
of the remaining sides there stood a sub- 
stantial round turret of considerable height, 
■with a circular apartment, of about ten feet 
in diameter, at the top, to be reached by a 
stone staircase winding in the interior from 
tbe base. The first floor, which was the only 
one remaining, was composed of a solid arch 
of masonry, so that the basement, in. which 
Mrs. Hanlon had decided to locate the new 
cow, and from which the staircase wound, 
was a-n arched oorapartment of the entire 
length and breadth of the tower. The ruin, 
largely ovenum by ivy, in which conntless 
sparrow.s had taken up their abode, might 
have been picturesque but for the somewhat 
shabby farmyard sun’oundings with which 
Time, that old satirist, had mocked it. 
Learned antiquarians who had seen it said 
that the men who had built it had copied 
from the Spaniards. This decision seemed 
profane and wicked to the local faith, which 
held that the structure was erected in a 
single night by fairies wliei-ein to celebrate 
the nuptial festivities of them youthful king 
and queen. Tbe autiquarian idea was there- 
fore rejected by the neighbourhood with all 
the scorn which such an unromantic story of 
the castle’s origin deserved. “As if a pair 
o’ bald-headed ould blades, wid their books 
an' maps an’ goggles, could tell more about 
it in a quarther of an hour nor dacent, sin- 
sible Christians, wid charms in their families, 
who wor lookin’ at it all their lives, an’ could 
see the very road the fairies thravelled every 
blessed day they riz ! " By which description 
thei'e is ample reason to suppose tliat Mrs. 

: Hanlon meant herself. 

It was not without grave misgivings that 
she led the way to tho fairy castle. But 
what would you have a woman do? Her 
character for consistency or, what was 
, much the same, for obstinacy — was at stake; 
and, as she flung out all the turf in the 
touchiug maimer .she had described, in order 
to make room for the cow, in the cow 
should go. Besides, the desecration of the 
fairy boudoir, if Ihere were a desecration in 
tbe transaction, vraa clearly at her husband’s 
door, not at hem, for he was the first to drag 


fairies iiito the matter. Clearly Mrs. Hanlon 
was in the right anyhow. 

Into the castle, therefore, the cow was in- 
ducted. She was littered, fed, watered, and 
milked — and a good yield of milk she gave, 
too, it was mnarked. Then .some hay was 
left her for consumption during the night, 
and, to make all safe, a chain and padlock 
was fastened on the outside of the door — the 
only modern portion of tho structure— and 
carefully locked by Biddy’s own hand. 

Mrs. Hanlon was not a parson disposed to 
let her bone go with tbe dog, or her cow 
with tbe fames, without a struggle ; so, after 
she had put all the children to bed, and 
before she herself retired, she stole out and 
listened cautiously at the castle door. The 
cow was all right, and could be distinctly 
heard grinding away at her hay. The good 
woman made a sacred sign at tiie door and 
withdrew. 

But the new inhabitant, being a cow of a 
capacious stomach — several capacious sto- 
machs, I believe I should say — and of an 
energetic turn of mind on the question of 
supplies, no sooner had she devoured all the 
hay which had been set before her than she 
began to explore the premises for more. 
With this laudable intention she traversed 
round and round her domain, and when she 
stopped, rather disgusted with her fruitless 
efforts, she found her nose at the bottom of 
tbe spiral staircase, up -whicb she scented 
the fresh night air. She had been bred upon 
the mountains, and was accustomed from her 
infancy to poke her nose and force her body 
into all sorts of rocky nooks and crevices in 
seai'ch of food. There was no telling what 
undiscovered treasure lay above these step£ 
What loads of hay, what acres of scented 
meadow, what pits of succulent and luscious 
turnips might not lie beyond her and above 
her! One trifling effort and the blissful El 
Dorado she had often dimly dreamt of on 
her sunny mountain-sides in happy calf. hood 
might be her o^wn. Talk not of Jack and 
bis Beanstallc as peculiar only to tbe human 
tribe. Nature prompting for supplies is the 
real parent of romance. The cow began to 
ascend. No doubt, when she got some ■way 
up, “hopes and fears that kindle hope" must 
have crossed and recrossed the tablets of her 
brain. But there was no retreat. She could 
not descend backwards, and she could not 
turn around. There was clearly nothing for 
it but to push on. 

The time and toil it must have cost this 
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Ohristophei’ Columbtis of the cowshed to the makin’s of a churnin’, you’re not goiu' to 
reach tlie New World she was searching for, let her wid the robbers that way — the vaga- 
huma-n ingenuity can never reckon. The bones!” 

'.Curret (Jlianiber, somehow, and in some time “Biddy, Biddy, mind what y'arc sayin'!" 
before morning, she, however, reached, Larry murmured mjBteriou.sly. “She wasn’t 
where, probably exhausted with her ascent, good to meddle wid, I mane; an’ it’s the 
she lay down to rest. The descent the poor fairies has her this minute, or I’m niiicli ini.s- 
heaat was never de.stined to accomplish. taken. Don’t you say the doore was locked, 
Mrs. Hanlon, who was about betimes in a-hagur?” 
the morning, hastened to inspect the new The impossibility of abstracting llu> cow 
purchase. She unlocked the castle door and through the keyhole no%v presented itself to 
walked in, at first step incredulous of the the excited housewife for the first time, and 
evidence of her eyesight, and then in blank as locks were regarded with unbounded con- 
amazement. She rushed back wildly to the fidenee in that primitive region — the idea of 
dwelling-house, and, in an agitated voice, a duplicate key never once entered the iina- 
aocosted her husband, who was in. the act of gination of the worthy couple, 
dressing; Hero was a new and far more serious 

“Come out o’ that, I say! But it’s you view of things. Had she, the prudent, pious 
that’s long in decoratin’ yourself ! An' sure, Mrs. Hanlon, who liad a charm in her own 
the bed might be stole from anondher us family, been guilty of the iniquity of advis- 
afore you’d miss it if ye hadn’t me to look in g— nay, commanding — that an insult should 
afther ye. Here’s a nice affair! The new be offered to the most vindictive portion of 
oow stole out o’ the stable from us, an’ you the invisible creation? Dor several moments 
tailin’ it as quiet as if nothin’ happened, she was stricken dumb. But Biddy Hanlon 
D’ye hear me, I say? The new cow’s stole was not the woman to remain long un- 
out o’ the stable I” decided, 

“Is id out o’ the castle, Biddy?” Larry en- "Look about ye, Larry,” she said, still 
quired from the bedroom. taking the initiative; “maybe tliey left her 

“Ay, out o’ the castle, if ye like that down at O’Dlynn’s fort, the way the}' did 
betther, though it’s all the one to me it Jenny Gallagher’s baby, the great God pre- 
seems whin she is gone, castle or no castle,” sarve us!” and the good dame reverently 
Biddy retorted. raised her hands and eyes and performed a 

“ Are ye sure ye looked all roun’ inside, devout curtsy. 

Biddy?” the husband interrogated, still un- “Oh! throth I’ll look all round the whole 
seen. place afore I rise any rout at all about her;” 

“Sure? Musha, that’s a nice thing to as Larry remarked, witli a slight savour of the 
me, as if I was an oinadliawn, instead o’ yer matter-of-fact about him. “Maybe she got 
own born wife on the flure wid ye. I tell ye out some way.” 

she’s not in id. I took the key an’ opened They searched the farmyard and buildings, 
the door my.self.” up and down and in and out ; they searched 

“ An’ did they break the lock, or dhraw the fields, the fairy foi't, highways and by- 
thestaple, or wliat?” Larry enquired, making ways all the country around, and all with- 
his appearance with only one stocking on. out success, because they never thought of 
“The not a break or breck was on it,” searching at the top of the castle. 

Biddy answered, as though the question was Tlien they sent for Jemmy Mulroy, the 
irrelevant. “What wid it be bruok for? cow-charmer. 

Wasn’t it myself that locked it la.st night. Jemmy could charm back the milk to a 
an’ myself that opened it this mornin’ 1 But cow that had lost it. Where was the wonder, 
the divil reaave the cow (God pardon me!) then, if he could charm back a cow to her 
was inside!” byre? And if he sometimes failed to restore 

“Aw! Biddy, jewel, it’s not good she the missing commodity to its rightful owner, 
was!” Hanlon cried, staggered at the sus- he never failed to tell him who it was that 
picion which began to cross him. had it, which was the next best thing and a 

“ Sure we hadn’t time to tell whether she comfort in itself, as the crime was certain to 
was good, bad, or middlin’,”- Mr.s. Hanlon be laid upon the shoulders of someone witli 
answered, purposely misunderstanding him ; whom the loser was only on indifferent 
“an’ if .she was the worst cow that ever gev tei'ms. So that if Jemmy could not quite 



recover the cow for his oouams, there was no 
doubt, jxidging by analogy, that he could 
tell them where on earth she was gone to. 
As each sucoeaaive natural effort to trace the 
missing animal began and ended in failure, 
the Hanlons’ faith in the strength of Jemmy's 
magic increased. 

The linst and most es.sential requisite for a 
successful is.sue of the necromancer’s under- 
taking was a bottle of whisky. Precluded 
by the stern discipline of his avocation from 
demanding it, the operator usually re-sorted 
to the diplomatic intervention of a pocket- 
corkscrew, which he produced iu the presence 
of the uninitiated employer of his potent 
charms with the suggestive side observation : 
“You'll be wanted bineby whin tlie bottle 
comes.” This never failed to illuminate the 
dullest intellect, and was, l)eside.s, productive 
of a vague feeling of tlie presence of mysteri- 
ous and unlimited mechanical appliances, 
such articles of personal adornment as cork- 
screws being rarely seen in those days. 

Jemmy .soon responded to the summons. 
He was a little, round-shouldered, old man, 
dressed in corduroy breeches, blue stockings, 
and faded red waistcoat, and a light-gray 
frieze coat of the swallow-tail denomination. 
His hat was just beginning to show signs of 
settling down in life, and, to finish all, he 
carried one of the crookedest walking-sticks 
that ever made a tortuous passage from a 
man’s hand to the eaiih. 

On the present occasion Jemmy’s cork- 
screw, having only the ordinary duties of its 
kind to accomplish, was closed with great 
solemnity and restored to its resting-place. 
Jammy then filled a glass of whisky for him- 
self, and drank it off without further cere- 
mony, After this he filled and handed a 
glass each to Larry and his wife, uugallantly 
leaving the lady for last. Then he lightly 
put back the cork, and placed the bottle on 
the hob beside the fire for his own exclusive 
sustainment during the performance of his 
. nay Stic operations. 

Although Ml'S. Hanlou was not sufficiently 
inured to ardent spirits to dispose of her 
portion without the invocation of a few 
' Hears, she struggled bravely w'ith the task, 
lust any womanly reluctance on her part to 
comply with her cousin’s ritual might hinder 
the efficacy of his charms. After tliis pre- 
:: liminary it was necessary to visit the scene 
of the abduction, where Jemmy wisely shook 
vhis bead and held his tongue. On returning 
to the kitchen he ordered three bottles to 


be filled with salt and water, and ranged 
beside the other bottle already on the holi. 
The children were turned out of the house, 
and Biddy and Larry also withdrew, leaving 
the charmer alone. 

In about half an hour the good housewife, 
whose impatient curiosity had grown the. 
better of her superstition, stole softly back, 
and peeped through the kitclion window. 
She could just see the skirts of Jemmy’s coat 
round the edge of a short wall which screened 
the fireplace from the open door. He was 
holding a low conversation with the bottles, 
and she withdrew in awe. But the window 
had a marvellous attraction. Surely there 
could be no great harm in a respectful peep 
by one who might herself some day be 
initiated into the complete performance. 
Mrs. Hanlon again reached tho window. 
Tliis time Jemmy spoke an intelligible 
tongue. His words were addressed to the 
housedog, which had remained indoors, and 
gave him some aunoyauee by crawling under- 
neath his lcg.s, and to the cat, whose luxuri- 
ous instincts lured her to the pillowing 
ronndness of the necromancer’s shoulders, 
where pus,sy had established herself with 
such a general sense of comfort that she 
could only adequately expre-ss her feelings 
by softly bursting into song, Mrs. Hanlon, 
whose coniiueudable desire to hehold a« 
much as possible had impelled her to squeeze 
her countenance into one corner of the win- 
dow, saw, and amazement filled her. Still, 
she failed to discover any connection between 
this animal intrusiveness and the words 
which followed: 

“Yez are over me an’ yez are oudher 
me an’ yez are all roun’ me!” Jemmy help- 
lessly exclaimed. “But sorra bit I’d mind 
yez, only I can’t stand flays !” 

Mrs. Hanlon’s nose was becoming flat and 
bloodle.ss, and her breath had dimmed the 
glass out of all transparency, hut if Peeping 
Tom himself, and the whole half-dozen wives 
of Blue Beard were tugging with a warn- 
ing at her elbow, the good lady would not 
have found it in her to desert her post of 
ohservation. 

"He is fightin’ thim! He is figlitin’ 
thim!” she thought. “Law! how I’d like 
to see thim!” 

' At tliat moment the cow upon the top of 
the castle lifted up her voice and bawled. 

“By the powers o’ war!” she exclaimed, 
“they’re in the air over us, an’ the cow in 
the middle o’ thim! No wondher Jemmy 
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Together they all entered the 
fsistle and ascended 
Oil the steps unni 
cow’s progress that 


Bhanted 
-chamber, 
as of the 
lained Tisihle to 
Hanlon. 

"Begoriu! it’s climbed up tlie steps she 
did!” Liirry exclaimed, Lrightciiing. 

His wife again turned upon him the look 
already mentioned, and the little ilickeriiig 
light iijioii hi.s countenance was nuule ghastly 


‘ Moo-oo-ooh I ” bellowed the cow, hungry, 
Ml her lofty eminence. 

’Where, in the name o’ gracious, is she? 
it uji the ohimbley, Biddy, dear?” Larry 
ed, rushing up with the children all after 


“Whisht, I tell ye!” Biddy answered. 

" She’s among the fairies, an’ Jeniniy’s on 
their thraclc, magha braghV’ 

“The Lord presaiwe us all this blessed 
day I” Larry devoutly ejaculated. “Jemmy 
is the liayro o’ the world ! ” 

Again the cow’s plaintive low hurst above 
them, and one of the quick-eyed urchin.? 
discerned drimmin’s face and horns protrud- 
ing through the turret battlements. 

“Look, Daddy, look!” the child cried; 
“she’.s above on the top o’ the castle!” 

“ Muslia, more power to yer elbow, 
Jemmy, jewel ! but it’s yeraelf that done it 
about right this time, anyway!” Larry 
roared out, lo.siiig all self-control as he 
danced about in delight and wonder on 
beholding his lost animal’a ruby visage high 
up among the ivy. 

“What’s this noise for?” Jemmy Mulroy 
asked indignantly, coming to the door. 

“ The cow I the cow ! ye brought her 
back to ns!” Larry made answer. “She’s 
down as far as the top o’ the castle! Give 
tliim launah mllah, my Soao/iaf, now you’re 
at it, an’ ye’ll have her on the ground in less 
than no time!” 

Jemmy, whose belief in his own aucce.ss 
in the present instance was of the vaguest, 
and whose sight did not enable him to per- 
ceive the visible portion of the beast upon 
the turret, said, with an eye to ultimate 
failure : 

“ Yiz .spoilt the charm on me I I just had 
her by the horn the very time yiz bawled 
out an’ stopped me.” 

Mrs. Hanlon, who had remained silent 
since she left the window, wrapped in 
admiration as she was, here turned a look 
upon her husband which had made him 
wish not that ho had not been horn, hnt 
tliat he had been born dumb. 

“No, Jemmy, no!” he answered eagerly. 
“ Sure ye have her anyway ; and if ye can’t 
finish the job all out, maybe we can manage 
to get her do%vn ourselves.” 

“Let me see the crather anyway,” Jemmy 
said, curious to solve the riddle of the cow’s 


“If she got up thim steps ho heiself, 
Larry Hanlon, why doesn’t she get down 
thim be herself?” 

To this poser Larry helplessly replied that 
maybe she wasn’t able. 

“Thin, thank God, good man, that ye have 
thim belonging to your wife that’s uble,” 
she retorted. 

Jemmy wisely held his peace. Such 
materialistic suggestions were beneath his 
notice. Silently he ascended to the cow’s 
apartment, silently he looked all round it, 
and silently he descended to the earth — 
Mrs. Hanlon and her husband respectfully 
following his footsteps. Thus they returned 
to the dwelling-house, where the charmer 
took up his wliisky-bottle, filled for himself, 
and partook thereof. Then he took the 
three other bottles containing the salt and 
water sevei’nlly, laid them on the kitchen 
table, and broke silence. 

“To-night,” he said, “when the dock 
strikes twelve, tie a knot on the cow’s tail 
and give her one of these. The second one 
ye’ll luive to give her when the cock crows 
once in the movnin’, and the third ye must 
take and bury in the gai'deii to-morrow. 
On the thii'd day from now, if yez haven’t 
got her on the groun’, yez may make up yer 
I minds to fatten her where she is, for if the 
fairies milks her three times more she’ll 
never ate green grass on this earth. Wliafc’s 
done can’t be ondone, an’ T won’t blame any- 
one; but if yez hadn’t inthrupted me at the 
minute yez did, it’s not where she is tlie cow 
id be now.” 

With which grave reproof of curiosity and 
levity Jemmy sorrowfully filled out the last 
drop of whi.sky in the bottle, drank it, took 
the fee which Mrs. Hanlon had silently laid 
upon the table, and departed. 

The charmer’s instructions were carefully 
complied with as far as w'as possible, Lai'ry 
and his friend Duffy braving all the fairy 
terrors of the castle and remaining up all 
night for the purpose. Just on the stroke 
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of twelve, the knot was gravely tied upon 
the cow’s tail, and tlie iirst Lottie poured 
flown her throat, not without protest on 
hehalf of the recipient. Anxiously, with 
strained ear-s and backs creeping with 
ali'riglit, the two friends waited for the cock- 
crow. The caution Biddy gave them not to 
sleep was superfluous. Their nerves were 
too much tried for slumber. Once or twice 
Larry started np, thinking he had heard the 
signal he was waiting for. It was only a 
trick of his imagination. Then he would ait 
down again and listen to the blood coursing 
through his eare— wliich he doubted not was 
the echo of the fairies' feet— and to the cow 
contentedly grinding her hay. Duffy seemed 
less cominunioative than the cow. 

At last, clear, long, and shrill, “the hai'- 
hinger of early morn" gave them wiirning. 
The two men started to their feet, Lurry 
holding the bottle in his hand. But before 
they had time to lay a hand upon the 
patient’s or rather victim’s horn, the cock 
crew a second time, and to this they attri- 
buted the subsequent failure. Down the 
cow’s tliroat, ho-wever, the fluid was destined 
to go, the friends cunningly pledging thera- 
solves to keep the mishap from Mrs. Hanlon, 
which they did for three months at least. 
They felt that having a second time missed 
success by a hair’s -breadth, even Jemmy 
M.ulroy was now powerless to charm the 
: cow to earth, “charmed be never bo wisely." 
tio they took Ms hint and fattened her where 
she was. 

It was a tragic termination to an aspiring 
and eventful career. A temporary roof of 
sticks and straw was laid across the turret 
hattieraent. A temporary luaiiger was 
erected underneath. Then up the weary 
steps went d:iy by day, supplie.s of hay, 
and straw, and oilcake, and cabbage, and 
turnips, and water, and bucketfuls of white 
mealy drink, hot and .steaming, of all which 
the unsuspecting prisoner freely, and even 
ravenously partook, md from w'hieh she 
apparently derived large internal comfort. 


But her high mountain birth and breeding' 
precluded her from much obesity, and it 
was. supposed that the fairies must continue 
milking her; for, though she devoured twice 
the (puintity of food of any stalled ox in tlie 
barony, the resultant aceumulation of boef 
was no inoi-e than half. Michael -Duffy said 
it was the keen air so far np that did it, 
One day the usual supply of edibles did not 
go up the winding staircase. The butcher 
man went instead, followed by an attendant, 
bearing the peculiar ai'ms of his craft. 

I will draw a veil over what ensued. 

Wliether it is tliat fairy money, or money 
derived from sources over which fairies may 
have had control, has a way of multiplying 
1 of its own. Jemmy Mulroy could no doubt 
tell, but I cannot. Anyhow, it was lucky 
money that Larry received from the butcher 
for this cow. Not liking to buy anything 
with it, lest there might be further trouble, 
Larry put the price of the cow in bank. It 
was the first money he had ever put a'way 
in such a mannei', but once the custom was 
begun he rapidly developed a taste for call- 
ing at the bank, till at last he became a well- 
known figure at its broad counter on a fair 
or market day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanlon are now people of 
importance, They ride their own jaunt- 
ing car, and have a sou a student in May- 
nootl). But with all Biddy’s worldly success, 
she suffered a keen disappointment when, 
after the death of Jemmy Mulroy, she dis- 
covered that he had left his charm to a more 
distant relative, who happened to possess 
the advantage of knowing Irish, in which 
language alone it could be transmitted. 
Nevertheless, her pride is consoled by pro- 
claiming, whenever an opportunity arises, 
that there is still a charm in her family, and 
the yoimg fellows round about, when they 
look into her daughtei'’s bright eyes, and 
remember the fortune 'waiting for her in the 
bank, never think for a moment of disputing 
tiro assertion. 
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early girlliood in the stagnant atmosphere 
of an Ii'ish country-towii) receiving impres- 
sions which .are rendered, sometimes with 
appalling faithfulness, in her hooka A'etffA- 
houi's and Tha Lost Land. Later she lived 
for some time in America. Her output is 
small hut very remarkable. She is no Irish 
Idealist, and is not afraid of making the 
black really black and not only the dimmed 
white of a dusty angel. She is the first 
writer since Cai'leton who has shown fear- 
less realism in her portrayal of Irish char- 
acter, and that is not to say that she does 
not love her people and deal tenderly with 
them as well. Miss Crobty bids fair to be 
one of the most considerable ligui’es in Irish 
literature. The following extract, which is 
taken from Neiglibowrs, is given by her kind 
permission and that of her publisher, Mr. 
Fisher Unwin.] 


A BLAST. 

In the pleasant July morning it was cheer- 
ful to hear the fishwoman’s loud call, “ Fresh 
— aloive! Fresh — aloive!" coming down the 
street. For a month the Innisdoyle people 
. had been living on tea— tea-breaMasts, tea- 
dinnei's, tea-suppers— until they felt dys- 
peptic and withered and nervous. And 
now, “all of a sudden”, the new potatoes 
had come in, and, to crown the feeling of ] 
plenty, here were the fresh herrings and 
mackerel, Eose Ellen, blowsy, rand fresh as 
a salt-water breeze, drew rein opposite the 
gooseberry-woman’s stand and jumped from 
the car. 

“ Yerrah, Peggy Dee, W'oman dear,” she 
cried, “what in the world ails your poor 
lace? ’Tis the size of half a ban’el — the 
Lord .save us! And that shiny redness 
upon it — ^’tis terrible dangerous - looking 
someway — ” 

“Ah, you may well say ’tis dangerous- 
looking, an’ the feeliiig of it is worse. Tis 
a face, Eose Ellen, that will he the finishing 
o’ me I’m thinking.” 

“ But how did it come on you at all— sure, 
you never had the like before — an’ what is 
it?” ' 

“ Oh, what would it be, an unnatural thing 
like it, but ” — ^in a whisper and with a fear- 
ful glance around — “a blast /” 

, Eose Ellen blessed herself and looked at 
the stricken one with awe. 


“’Tis nothing else in life," went on I’eg.gy, 
“an’ I got it of an evening three weeks age. 

I wiw out gethoring a bit o’ dandeliue, for I 
was bothered a good while with a kind of 
sickly all-overishness, au’ the daudeline is 
great for that, when just at the hurying- 
ground gate I suddenly felt a sting o' pain 
in the jaw that nearly lifted the head otl o' 
me. An hour’s aise hasn’t blessed me .since.” 

“She’s a torminted or’atnre, that’.s the 
Heaven’s ti-uth,” put in IMick Dee. 

His wife glared at him. “ L’ave the talk- 
ing to me,” slie said, “you tbit could .sleep 
rings round you while your poor niisfor- 
tunato wife has to be to.s.siug and turning in 
her misery. Ah, if I couldn’t give a sorrow- 
ful histhory of my.self since this struck mo!” 

“But didn’t you see the doctor about it at 
all, Peggy?” asked Eose Ellen. 

“The doctor! Ah, the hlaggard, sure 
’twas no use ! But I went to him tlu’ough 
the fair denth o’ misery, an’ he commenced 
feeling and examining the lump, till I 
thought I'd fall out o' my standing. 

“‘How long is this growing, ma’am?’ 
says he. 

“ I told him. I said nothing about it 
being a blast though, mind you, for ’tis to 
bu’st out laughing in my face he would, 
maybe. 

‘“And you did nobbing for it— saw no- 
body about it all the time?’ he say-s. ‘You 
neglected it.’ 

“That maddened me.” [“An’ why wouldn’t 
it?” said Mick Deo. “ She that saw a nation 
of people about it, an’ took everyone o’ theii* 
advice ! Bedad ! ’twas nothing but concoc- 
tions in saucepans — ”] “Will you let me go 
on with my story, you couiiuon, ignorant 
vulgarian? ‘Neglected it?’ says I. ‘I to 
neglect a jaw like that ! I’d he long sorry. 
There isn’t a blisther or a powdtice or a 
stouping that I’m not afthev applying to it. 
Fly-blistliers, mnsthard-l’aves, horse-reddish, 
ky- in -pepper, ground cloves, hot roasted 
onions, cowld b’iled turnips, stewed figs, 
mashed potatoes, linsid-male, rice-an’-flour, 
soap-an’-sugar, march-malices ground ivy, 
camimile flowers, eldhcr, ellum hark— a hun- 
dred things — I’m the remains of ’em all, an’ 
stiH, doctor,’ says I, ‘look at the jaw I have ! 
Nothing of all that I tried suited it at aU ; it 
got worse an’ worse,’ ” 

[“That’s what it did,” said Mick. “You 
could compare it to nothing but a house 
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a-fire. An’ hot appetite is gone; a fly 
wonlA aifc a bigger brekwist.”] ‘'Can't you 
keep aisy, yon tillkative disciple, an’ Pave 
me explain to the woman? 

Doctor,’ says I, ‘can you tell lue at all 
%yliat’s the nature o’ the ailment? There’s a 
li’atiiig in it lilre the haiumers-o’-death, an’ 
you see yourself 'tis more like a pudden than 
a Christian f’ature.’ 

‘“What would be the use, ma’am, of tell- 
ing you tlie name and title of it?’ says the 
iiiub. ‘ ‘Tis a bad jaw, an’ if you want relief 
you must submit to an operation— " 

“ But I wouldn’t stiuul that,” interrupted 
Mick Doe. ‘‘ ‘ If ye want carving an’ experi- 
minting,’ says I, ‘thry it on them without 
well-wishers. I daar ye to touch Peggy!’” 

“Who wanted you to intherfere?” cried 
the patient angrily. “Wasn’t I able to do 
my own talking and take my own part?” 

“The allusion to the operation,” she re- 
sumed, “gave me a sort of a sinking in the 
inside — ” 

“An’ why not, you poor soul?” said Eose 
Ellen. “ Sure, everyone knows that an 
operation is the last resource.” 

“ ‘ Oh, doolitor,' says I, when I could ketch 
my breath, ‘what would you be for doing 
to me at all? Is it to scarify and lance the 
gums you’d be wanting, or to cut a piece o’ 
the jaw off o’ me, an’ Pave me an object all 
the. rest o’ my days?’ 

“ ‘ All I have to say, ma’am, for I’m busy 
and can’t waste words, is to repeat that j 
if you want relief — for a time— you must j 
place yourself in my hands.’ 

“Rose Ellen, I may look like a fool, but I 
I’m not one.” [“Faith, you’re not, Peggy,” I 
said the fishwoman heartily.] “An’ I took 
good notice of what he said about relieving 
me ‘for a time’. ‘Well, then,’ says I to 
him, ‘ if that’s all yon can do for me, let us 
part, in the name o’ God! I suppose my 
days are numbered, an’ if so. I’ll go to my 
Creator as 1 came from His hands, without 
being hacked, or hewed, or disniimbered.’ ” 

“Bully for you, Peggy! That was the 
way to talk to that rogue of a fellow with 
Ms knives an’ saws for the poor human 
: . frame." 

“It was Christian talk, at any rate. Rose 
Ellen Doyle," said Peggy, who prided herself 
un her theological as wmll as other know- 
ledge. ‘“I'll take medical treatment for the 
ja w, if yaw plaze,’ says I, an’ by that token 
he knew that he had no slack customer to 
deaPwith. 


< Yeiy well,’ says he, pretending to yawn, 
but p’aceable enough, for ’tis aisy to terrify 
the like o’ eni if tht^y see you’re knowledg- 
able, ‘come in any day when the dispinsary 
is open and you’ll get some drugs.’ 

“Up with me next day, an’ ’twas that 
blaggard of an assistant of his that wa.s 
there. What did he do but give me a bottle 
o’ stuff as black as my shoe. I’m no hand at 
all at swallowing boluses, an’ so I tould him. 
‘Give me a few good strong pills,’ says I, 
‘ instead of all that liedjus wash,’ ‘ Tis the 
bottle was ordered for you by the doctor,’ 
says the impident. jaokeen, ‘an’ that’s all 
you’ll get.’ 

“ Paddy Donnelly, my own second cousin, 
was there with an impression on his che.st, 
an’ he was afther getting a box o’ pills. 

“ ‘ Bad luck to ’em,’ says he ; ‘ sure I can’t 
get the like down at all only by chewing 'enij 
an’ the divilish brat wouldn’t give me a 
draught of some kind that would be no 
trouble at all to me.’ 

“That was my chance. ‘Paddy,’ says I, 
explaining it to him, ‘ we’re both under con- 
stitutional tlivatement, an’ therefore our 
medicines are interchangeable. What’s sauce 
for the goose, you know, is sauce for the 
gander. Give me the pills an’ take the 
bottle with you.’ 

“ ‘ All right,’ says he ; ‘ sure, “ exchange i.s 
no robbery We’re both suiting ourselves.’ 

“Well, would you believe it, I took the 
whole box of ’em, and never a stir did they 
jjut in me, although, in addition to ’em I 
took the two dozen pills that poor Tom 
Brown, the car-boy, left when he was took 
so sudden, God rest him! I swallowed all 
that two dozen — ” [“Except the three or 
foni' yon gave me the night I had a touch o’ 
the colic,” corrected Mick Dee.] “An’ not- 
withstanding, an’ nevertheless, the jaw kept 
gethering an’ gethering." 

“You didn’t take enough of ’em, I sup- 
pose, Peggy,” said a neighbour; “people 
have to take a regular eoorsB of constitutional 
medicine.” 

“I knew' that,” said Peggy, “an’ so I went 
to the dispinsary to get Paddy’s box renewed, 
but when I made my request you never 
heard the like o’ the language of that on- 
mannerly scamp of an assistant. He was 
black in the face with timper. ‘ Bedacl,’ says 
he, ‘for one farthing I’d hand you over to 
the peelers for a case of attempted deliberate 
self-slaughter ! ’ 

“They’re vinimous cats, them doctors, an’ 
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they had it ill for me for refusing the opera- 
tion, so I said to niyaelf I’d avoid ’em for a 
while. Look, Rose Ellen, at that for a surge 
o’ cowld perspiration all over me !” 

“You’re very wake entirely, Peggy. Come 
over with me to O’Dell’s, an’ we’ll have a 
little drop in comfort.” 

“Oh no. Rose Ellen, I thank you kindly, 
hut whisky, wine, or porter 'would he the 
complate ruination o’ me.” 

“ Yerrah, sure, my mother mentioned that 
when she was here -vv’ith the fish lately ye i 
had three or four glaa-ses of punch apiece — ” | 

“ But that wa.s when I was taking Janies ■ 
Hagarty’s advice to drink all the stimilants \ 
I could get to build me up against the waat- ' 
ing o’ the lump. But Johnny Eyan— an’ 
he’s an expariansed man, for ’twas a hoil 
between the shoulders tliat killed his son— 
tonid me that every drop o’ that kind was 
adding poison to the jaw. I left off the 
drink on that account.” 

“Well, you’re a terrible sufferer, there’s 
no doubt about that, Peggy, a terrible 
sufferei', poor sowl. I have some grand 
fresh herrings there in the cart, an’ you 
must take a couple home for yer tay.” 

“I’m obliged to you, Rose Ellen, an’ I’ll 
take one ■ndth thanks for Miek Dee, hut as 
for myself I daarn’t touch ’em. By Nori’y 
Lane’s advice I was eating everything that 
came my way, for she said ’twas a great 
thing to feed a swelling np to the point of 
seppuration, but Mrs. M'Goldrick, the pin- 
sioner’s wife, that knows a hit of everything, 
for she’s a thravelled woman, declared to me 
I ■was fairly ‘digging my grave with my 
teeth’, an’ she said ’twas lowness of living 
suited a lump of any kind. So I gave over 
the aiting too. I’m living now on a cup of 
tay, an’,” with sad resignation, “I’avmg 
everything in the Lord’s hands.” 

The two women looked impressed and 
sympathetic. 

“But there’s one comfoi't in it all,” went 
on Peggy, “ there isn’t one that passes the 
way without the kindest enquiries.” 

“ Oh, begor! that’s the truth,” said Mick 
Dee. “ ’Tis nothing hut axing her all about 
it. ’Tis a great wonder of a face to ' 

“Well, listen to that! Wouldn’t anyone 
think, to hear that mass of ignorance, that 
’tis out of mere curiosity the people queshtion 
me about my affliction, when ’tis through the 
very heighth of respect an’ goodryill. . But 
that was his way ever an’ always, to lessen 
by his ignorance the dacent, hard-working. 


cv’ature that for thirty years is nfther ataiul- 
ing between him an’ the Poorhouse— ” 

“But I did my share, Peggy,” Miek Dee 
was beginning with feeble remonstrance. 
“Your share? How?” scornfully. 

“ With the donkey, sui^e, hauling an’ carry- 

“,At ninepence a day! Y”errah, go to gKi.s.5, 
man! You an' your once-ii- week jobs, what 
a help they rvere to support you an’ your 
son ! Go, you man o’ mi.sEortune, an’ tackle 
the donkey so that I can go home an’ rest on 
my bed, an’ be out o’ the siglitli an’ hearing 
" you for a while!” 

Mick Dee shuffled off oljediently. 

“God help him!” said Eoae Ellen; “he’.s 
feeling purty blue the.sc times.” 

“ Ah, but if you saw an’ heard him Tue.sday 
ight when I was making my wdll — ” 

“ Making your will ? Were you that bad, 
Peggy?” 

“I was so had in my head an’ mind an’ 
feelings in general, that no one but the Lord 
an’ myself knows it. I had no other prospect 
before me but that the morning would see 
me launched into Eternity. ’Tis a solemn 
thought, an’ one tliat a person of a right 
conscience an’ understanding can’t forget in 
a luiri'y. An’ so with death staring me in 
the face, I called out as well as niy weakness 
would let me. ‘Mick Dee I’ says I. ‘ Yes, 
Peggy,’ say.s he, coming over from the dresser, 
where he had his head in among the plates, 
groaning an’ sobbing. ‘What is it, Peggy?’ 
says he. ‘I’m going to make my last will 
an’ testament,’ says I. With that you never 
heard such a cry as they all sot up, for 
although I hadn’t a blood -relation among 
that houseful o’ neighbours, still they all 
knew me an’ respected me, an’ grieved for 
my sad case. ‘ That double-shawl o’ mine,’ 
says I, ‘that Pather Mulrenin gave me last 
Christmas twelve years, give that to my 
cousin Mary at the Pill. She’.s the only one 
o’ my father’s people left in Ireland now, an’ 
although she’s I'ich an’ I’m poor — although 
she can come here with her three pounds’ 
worth of fish at a time, while I have no 
better stock than a few gallons o’ goose- 
berries, or a bag o’ apples, or a box o' sprats, 
an’ although she never once had the kind 
heart to say “Peggy, are you in want of a 
male of vittlesora shilling?” still, I wouldn’t 
like Father Mulrenin’s token o’ re.spoct to go 
out o’ the family. So give it to Mary Bree,’ 
says I, ‘an’ long may she wear it! Give my 
linsey gownd,’ says I, ‘to the neighbour 
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O’Dells?” said Rose Ellen witlr concern. 
“I’d . be sorry to the heart for that kind 
family’s trouble.” 

. The servant-girl running across the street 
•was stopped and questioned. 

“Oh, don’t be delayin’ me,” she oined. 
“I’m sent for some vinegar in a hurry for 
the missis. They’re burnin’ feathers under 
her poor nose, for she’s in a dead wakenesa. 
Her . niece that 'was taken with a stitch in 
, the side this morning an’ left seventeen little 
orphans after her.” 

“Seventeen? Murdher, she’s a great loss! 
Tliat’s frightful bad ne'svs for the kind woman 


that’ll lay me out, an’ if ’tis too long or too I 
short I’m willing to have her change it to | 
.suit herself. My hooded cloak that I brought | 
from home -with me nine -and -twenty year 
ago, when I married Mick Dee, I give and 
bequathe to Itose Ellen Doyle—’ ” 

“To mo, Peggy?” died Bose Ellen with a 
kind of choke. 

‘“Give it to Bose Ellen,’ says I to Mick, 
‘as soon as I’m sthretehed in my long rest, 
for I love an’ like her, and I’d -wish her to 
remimber me. An’, besides, she’ll give the 
cloak the care an’ respect that a cloak sliould 


This triple-ba.rrelled compliment made Eose 
Ellen speechless for some moments, with a 
mixture of pleasurable and sad smprise. 

“I hope ’twiU be many a long day before 
I’ll be ■wearing it, Peggy,” she said softly 
then. 

“ Ah, no, Bose Ellen, as I tould the neigh- 
bours last night, I’m a doomed woman. 
Well, when Midi Dee heard me giving these 
directions, he began to bawl for dear life. 
‘An’ what’ll become o’ me, Peggy?’ says he.” 

“ No wonder,” said Bose Ellen, “ you were 
the good partner for him.” 

“I was. I stood by him through thick 
and thin, kept a roof over him, a whole coat 
to his back, an’ he -was never -without his 
warm male of -vittles when he’d face home 
of a night. An’ if I reminded him now and 
then of my seven generations an’ their 
dacenoy, 1 only did it for the good of his 
sowl and to keep clown the sthrake of im- 
pideut defiance tliat’s in Mick Dee by nature. 
He can’t help his natural lowness, an’ I’m 
not finding fault with him for it. Where 
I'm facing we must forgive, an’ forget; an’, 
besides, poor Mkk has his own good points. 
‘Wliat’U haeome o’ me, Peggy?’ says he. 

. ‘I’ll tell you what you'll do,’ says I. ‘Make 
sale o’ the donkey,’ says I, ‘an’ of every 
thrap in the place ; put the money in Mrs. 
O’Dell’s hands for safe keeping for your 
berryin', an’ go up to the Workhouse. I'll 
look afthe)' yon there,’ my&l.” 

There was a pause after that, during which 
the woman buying fish took a pinch of snuff 
and blew her nose vigorously, and Eose Ellen 
sniffed a little. 

“God help the iioor!” said the woman. 

The telegraph 'hoy, who had gone into 
O'Dell’s a few miautes before, came out now, 
and immediately the clerk began to put up 
the shop-shutters. 

“I wonder -cvhc’s dead belonging to the 


“Don’t fret about it; she’ll get over it 
aisy enough, never fear,” said Peggy grimly. 
“They took it mighty calm when O’Dell’.s 
brother went so unexpected last June t'Welve- 
months — ” 

“ But he -was a ■wrack from the drink, an’ 
'twas an actial relief to have him at rest. 
They were half killed from him—” 

“ Oh, that’s all very well, but human beings 
ought to have some feeling, especially them 
that’s no great shakes at the soberness them' 
selves, an’ I didn’t hear a single sigh or moan 
from one of ’em at his funeral.” 

“Mrs. O’Dell was crying under her veil, 
an’ so were the little girls, an’ sure there 
couldn’t be deeper black than they all wore 
for a good twelvemonths,” said the neighbour. 

“What matther is a few tears? Sure, a 
stranger would shed ’em over a poor fellow 
taken before his time. An’ as for the ci-ape 
an’ bombazine, as my mother used to say, 
there’s no gi'eat grief in mourning.” 

“Well, they have the slnttters Up an’ the 
blinds all do'wn now. ’Tis a sorrowful-looking 
house — ” 

“’Tis aisy to pull down blinds an’ put up 
shutters, hub I’ll bet you a pinny that not 
more tluin four of ’em 'will go down to Belfast 
to the funeral ! An’ that’s the sign that I go 
by. ‘The proof of the pudden is in the 
aiting.’ I believe in the grief that proves 
itself in a big an’ lespectable an’ feelin’ 
funeral. And the people wlm’d hegredge 
to spend a fe-w pounds on their relations’ 
burying are people to he misthru.sted an’ 
doubted — ” 

“Well,” said Eose Ellen a little impatiently, 

I “four out of one family won’t he a small 
sluire to travel so far into the Black North 
— people with a business that can hardly 
spare ’em. Aji’, Peggy, they were always 
kind to you, and in the day o’ their trouble 




it •would be claoent and good -hearted to 
reniimber that,” 

“Oh, ‘kind’! Of course they were; but 
didn’t I espLain their r’ason for it? It -was 
because they couldn’t help having a respect 
an’ a veneration for me, an’ when people wish 
to do a good turn they’ll do it for the best- 
deserving person they know. Ah, there’s 
Mick Dee with the donkey. Here, put in 


my chair an’ the bfcsket of gooi5el>erries while 
I’m going over for tlie eowld vittles to 
O’Deirs. Good-bye, Bo-se Ellen, fsay a few 
prayers for me, for as .sure as I’m talking, 
we won’t have many another sliako-1iand.s in 
this w’ary and sinful world. But w(s’U meet 
in a better one, pJaze God, for we’re a pair 
o’ women that stlu'iv always to do the very 
best we could I” 
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[Dr. Staopoole is the son of the late Eev. 
William Glmroh Staopoole, D.D., of Trinity | 
College, He was educated at Malvern Col- | 
lege, and took his medical diploma in London. 
Dr, Staopoole is a contributor to various 
literary journals, and has published several 
imaginative prose volumes. But in the light 
of hia few exquisite poems one must regard 
him primarily as a poet. The following 
examples of his work are given by kind per- 
mission of author and publisher.] 


(FBOM “PIEnEUTTE”.) 

"No, I will not have the curtains drawn 
or the lamp lit, for this is just the light I 
require for the story of the cripple. 

“ It’s about a little German boy who lived 
once in a village in Germany near Frankfort- 
on-lhe-Main. Though he lived in the -village, 
and though he was twelve years of age, he 
had never been to the end of the village 
street,, he had never seen the village pump, 
nor the blacksmith’, s shop, nor the linden 
tree where the gossips gathered on fine 
summer evenings, nor the village inn with 
its porch all overgrown with roses. 

“ His name was Carl Mending, and he had 
spine disease, so he spent his whole time 
lying upon his back in bed; his room 
very bare, hut then it was very clean and 
very tidy, and outside the window grew 
apple-tree wliidi was sprinkled every spring 
with xrretty ijuik and Avliite blossoms. Then 
on the mantelpiece stood a crockery lamb, 
and this lamb he had driven to ev< 
many imaginary markets, and there bartered 


‘ver .so many imaginary article.s, from 
cakes of gilt gingerbread to real j)rince.sseH ; 
but always before the close of market he 
would barter back .somehow, even after he 
had eaten the gingerbread and kissed the 
princesses, and home the lamb would be 
driven to its place on the mantelpiece, to be 
hai'tered and brought back another day. He 
Icnew every green sprig on the wall-jraiser 
by heart, and the old spider who lived in the 
little hole above the window -frame was a 
sort of friend, although the acquaintance-ship 
r ripened into any real intimacy. Then 
Dr. Marx, the Jewish doctor, who came over 
from the village of Friedriehsdorff every 
month to see how he was going on, gave 
him a ‘sfcruwelpeter ’, and it is almost worth 
having spine-disease, if you have a, ‘struwel- 
peter ’. 

■'■What is a struwelpeter? Well, now, 
listen to me, and 1 •will tell you exactly 
what it is. 

“A struwelpeter is a twopenny-halfpenny 
book, printed on bad paper, but on every 
Xmge there is a picture worth two of any of 
Aunt Maria’s pictures — yes, the ones she is 
always threatening to leave to Aunt Martha 
if Uncle John does not give up smoking 
cigai-s in the dining-room— and the strange 
thing about them is that though they are so 
good, they have never been grumbled at, for 
every art critic who looks at them forgets all 
about fault-finding, and only rememhera tlio 
time when he was a tiny little boy, and 
people used to find fault with him. 

"So between the struwelpeter and the 
spider and the crockery lamb, Carl Memliiig 
had a world of his own, and in the big every- 
day world outside he had many friends. 
Father Hans the blacksmith made him a 
little horse-slioe, which was hmig over his bed 
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for luck : and Carl Tropmanti, the son of the 
butcher, gave him a piir of skates, for Carl 
Tropmanii, though he had neither brains nor 
sense of humour, had a great big heart, that 
someho-w al-wajs led him right. Stupid people 
laughed at the idea of skates for a cripple, 
but they were just the things this cripple 
wanted most. He had them hung on the 
end of tlie bed where he eovdd see them, and 
he would slip thein on and skate to all sorts 
of places in libs imagination. 

"Then there was Gunhilde Meyer, the 
innkeeper’s little daughter. She would come 
and spend most of her spare time with him, 
telling him stories and explaining the pic- 
ture.'! in struwelpeter. She would tease him 
.sometimes just as if he were a real whole 
boy, and this made him love her better than 
anyone else, for nothing irritates a cripple 
80 much as to he treated by everyone too 
kindly. 

" One day he asked Ounhilde wliy fatlier 
Han.s the blacksmith had not been to .see 
him for so long, rpiite a month; and Gun- 
hilde grew' a hit pale and hesitated, then she 
■said, speaking in a low voice; 

" ‘Father Hans has gone to Frankfort.’ 

“ It was an untruth, for father Hans was 
dead; but they never told him of deaths, 
and when people never came to see him any 
more it wa,s always, ‘ Oh, they have gone to 
Frankfort.’ He did not know where Frank- 
fort was, but it seemed to him a very sad 
■ sort of place, and a very long way off, since 
all the people who went thei-e never 
back. 

“ He knew nothing about death, or about 
graveyard.«, for he laid always been so close 
to death that people lield their tongues 
about it in his presence, feeling, perhaps 
that he was better informed than they. 

“Well, one day later on in the autumn, lie 
suddenly remembered that Gunhilde had not 
been to visit Jiini for three whole days, and 
ha asked his mother, who was dusting the 
room, why Gunhilde had not been to see 
him. She answered without turning her 
head that Gunhilde had gone to Frankfort. 

“ Ho said nothing. But he never asked 
about Gunhilde again, or why slie had gone 
m’ when she wiw coming back, and everyone 
thought him hard-he;u’ted because he never 
asked after the pretty little girl who had 
been so good to him. ■ 

“‘It’s the way of cripples,' said one old 
woman who was the village oracle. ‘They 
care for naught hut their crooked selves.’ 


And she may have been right, hut some- 
times even old women are in the wrong. 

“At all events he put struwelpeter under 
his pillow, and did not read it any more ; 
and he found that the crockery lamb could 
; be driven no more to market, for the road 
was gone ; and the skates could not he put 
' again, for somehow the straps would not 
' buckle. He grew weary of the room in 
' which he had spent a happy life, and hia one 
desire was to leave it and go to Franlcfort, 

I for tliere he would see Gunhilde and father 
Han.s, and all the other people whom he had 
I known and who had gone to that mysterious 
I city never to return, 

j “It was winter now and bitterly cold; 

I snow liad fallen, and he could see the long 
‘ icicles hanging from the eaves over the win- 
dow, and though he never spoke of Gunhilde, 
she was the one idea that filled .hia head. 

“ One night, after a great many nights of 
wakefulness, he woke up from a deep sleep 
I into which he had fallen, the moon was 
I peeping in at the w'indow, and there by hia 
I bedside stood Gunhilde ; she was dressed all 
in white and she was laughing at him. 

“ He stared for a moment, and then, as if 
he had never been ill in his life, he jumped 
out of bed in his little night-shirt and stood 
beside her. She took his hand, and put her 
finger on her lips as if to say ‘ silence ', then 
she led him to the door and down the stairs, 
tlien acros.a the hall, and into the village 
street; it lay ail white in the moonlight, 
and the whole village seemed as silent as the 
' moon herself. He saw the village inn for 
the first time in his life, and the blacksmith’s 
shop, and the pole with the storlds nhsfc on 
top of it, and he wanted to speak and ask. 
j questions ; but Gunhilde still kept her finger 
on her lips as if to say ‘ silence ’. The snow 
I felt quite warm to the feet, like cotton wool, 
and she led him down the village street, and 
I then along a road sot on either side with fir 


trees till they came to a very old gateway, 
just two old rusty gates slung between two 
moss-grown pillar.s, and on each of the pillars 
these words half -hidden by moss, ‘Mors 
janua vitse ’. 

“Gunhilde pushed the gates open and 
they entered a garden, 

‘“Now we are in the garden,’ cried she, 
‘and we may talk.’ 

“But Carl Mending could not apeak at 
fii'st, he was so astonished at what he saw. 
Here there was no snow, only roses. Eosea 
blew everywhere, white and red, and them 
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were ai-boura from wliioli music came; and 
as they passed one of these ai-bours a voice 
called to them, and turning, they saw father 
Hans the hkcksinith sitting inside, smoking 
his long pipe and drinking his beer just as 
he used to do after a long day of honest 
hard work before that time when he went to 
Frankfort. 

“‘Why,’ cried old Hans, ‘’tia little Carl 
Memling ! Has he too—’ 

“But Gimhilde xmt her finger to her lip 
as if to .say ‘silence’, and the old fellow- 
stopped speaking, and putted at his pipe, 
nodding kindly to the. children as they 
pa.saed on. 

“They walked down a path banked on 
either side with ro.se bushes; they walked 
with their arms round each other, and they 
forgot to talk. 

“ ‘ Art thou happy?' once asked Gunhilde. 

“ ‘ I am happy,’ answered little Carl Mem- 
ling. ‘ But, Gunhilde, tell me what call they 
this garden, and why have T never been here 
before?’ 

‘“’Tis— FranMort,’ answered she, with a 
sly smile; ‘ask me no more about it than 
that.’ And as .she spoke she plucked a white 
rose from a bush, and began to .scatter its 
petals on the path; but as she pulled the 
petals off, new ones grew from the mysteri- 
ous white rose, and soon they wei'e knee 
deep in a perfumed snow of ro.se leaves. But 
the rose in Gunlvilde’s hand remained just 
the same ; it had not lost a single petal, and 
it wa,s still covered with dew. 

‘“’Tia the rose of life,’ cried little Gun- 
liilde, replacing it on the tree, where it grew 
again as though it had never been plucked. 
‘ And this,’ cried she, gathering an armful of 
the fragrant pot-pourri from the jrath, ‘i.s 
the thing men call—’ 

“ ‘ What?’ asked little Carl. 

“She made no reply, but letting all the 


ro.se leaves drop in a f nagrajit shower, jilaced 
her finger on her lip as if to say ‘silence’. 

“.Tu,st then they lieard the crowing of .a 
cock far away in tlio distance, and all the 
roses in the garden treTublcd as if a wind 
had passed over them, and acro.s.s the eastern 
part of the sky thej' saw a long streak of 
I gi'ey- 

I “ ‘t.'ome,’ .said Oimhilde, and with that slie 
led liim back througli the garden, througii 
the gateway, and down the nwid to the 
village, .'ind so to the house. As she left 
him, tucked up in his lied, she, jilaced her 
linger again on her lip as if to .say ‘ silence ’, 
and so ends tlie fiiat part of my story. 


THE LOST CHILDREN. 

I pipe heneatli the mornlmj star, 

Across the fieltls of mrUj frost, 

My m anic Imdsfram -near and far 
The footstqss of the children lost. 

Beyond the land hy light forlorn 

I bring them to such fields — ah, well! 

For my helmed ye would not mourn 
If they could tell, 

If they could tell. 

0 piper, thou hast led them hence j 
AVliat then? The tale unwrUton lies 
Of tlio.se sweethearts of Innocence, 

Therv wandevmgs under unknown skies. 
Shines there the sun, blows there the wind, 

The buttertly — what share Ims he ? 

— 0 thou wonleht mnernwre be Mind 
If thou couleht sec, if thou eouldst see 
The wkite-robed and the dreamy hosts 
I lead — smne call me Death — ah, well! 
They would not name me thus, those ghosts, 
If they ccmld tell. 


If they could tell. 
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